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Notes on the Phonetics of the Gilgit Dialect 
of Shina 
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aE publication of vol. viii, pt. ii of Sir George 

Grierson’s monumental work, The Lingwistic Survey 

“Stengyof India, which contains a section on the Shina (find) 

age, and the appearance of a short but valuable 

critique of it by Dr. the Rev. T. Grahame Bailey in the 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of July, 1921, are 

immediately responsible for the present essay on Shina 
phonetics, 

In his article Dr. Grahame Bailey rightly states that 

“* many points of Shina grammar and pronunciation still 
require elucidation, and two questions of pronunciation 
in particular he claims to settle. 

The first of these is the question of the existence of 
real cerebrals, which Sir George Grierson, judging from 
the discrepancies existing in the records on which he had 

. to work, had called in question; the second relates to the 
Bi. 3 question of aspirates. 
ti During the past twelve months, subject to prolonged 
interruptions, I have spent a considerable amount of time 
JRAS. JANUARY 1924. 1 
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in studying on the spot the Gilgit dialect of Shina, and 
latterly I have devoted special attention to the question 
of its phonetics. I can lay no claim to being an expert 
trained phonetician, but I have some acquaintance with 
the theory of phonetics, and I have tried to make up for 
my deficiencies by the exercise of care and patience and 
the preservation of an open mind. 

The result has been that, while agreeing with Dr. 
Grahame Bailey in many respects, I am inclined to query 
certain of his statements and conclusions, and I think it 
can only serve the cause of truth if I state my views for 
what they are worth. They will both widen and define 
the basis of doubt and disagreement, and future students 
and scholars will be the more easily able to adjudicate. 

As the question of Shina phonetics has never been 
fully dealt with as a whole, I take the opportunity of 
traversing the entire ground. The examination is 
necessarily cursory, but it may suffice to bring to light 
other points of interest or contention. 

To explain the exact character of the present study, 
and enable the student to judge the use to which its 
results—assuming them to be correct in themselves—dan 
legitimately be put, it is necessary to offer some pre- 
liminary remarks regarding the material on which it is 
based. 

Shina is the unwritten language of groups of people 
who are still to a considerable extent isolated, and in the 
past have been even more so. It is natural that it should 
exhibit itself in different dialects, Dr. Grahame Bailey 
mentions five which he has studied, and there are more, 
for instance “ Punyali”. 

These are main dialects corresponding to major geo- 
graphical and ethnological differences, but subdivision is 
carried down much further. Of the village communities 
grouped in the small stretch of ground, about 3 miles by 
1 mile, which constitutes Gilgit proper, I am assured 
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that no two speak exactly similarly, and from my own 
observation I can well believe this. I have worked with 
several local men, and have found marked variation in 
their pronunciation and some difference in vocabulary. > 

Where such differences are universal it is impossible to 
obtain any workable form which will embrace them all, 
and, in the absence of a wide knowledge and ‘large 
experience of the language, it is equally impossible to 
work out any sort of average, which can be treated as 
the standard language. 

This being so, the best course seems to me to be to 
confine one’s attention to one type of speech, or in 
practice to the speech of one man. This individual 
should of course be selected as one who talks his 
language well and clearly and in a form which is 
generally approved. ‘ 

Such a man after some experimenting [T found in 
Sarfaraz, son of Bakhtaw&r, of the Amperi village of 
Gilgit proper. He belongs to the Kachatei (kagate.i), the 
leading section of the Yashkin community of Gilgit. 
He is a man of marked intelligence and of some 
education, being able to read and write Hindustani well, 
and apart from this he has the linguistic sense well 
developed. He is strongly interested in his own 
language, and prides himself on the correctness of his 
pronunciation and idiom, which he claims reproduce 
those of the older generation of the upper class, 
materially untainted by the foreign influence of the 
Kashmiri shopkeepers of the Gilgit bazaar, and the 
Dogra and Gurkha sepoys and the Indian officials and 
clerks of the Gilgit headquarters. I believe his claims to 
be justified. He has the soul of a purist, rejecting 
Hindustani word where there is a Shina equivalent, and 
his pronunciation emphasizes, rather than mitigates, the 
main phonetic peculiarities of the language. Accordingly, 
when after a few months I had discovered him, I made 
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him my chief medium for acquiring a knowledge of 
Shina. 

My procedure in such cases is to eschew the assistance 
of all existing books and work out the grammatical 
forms and structure from the beginning. When I have 
obtained in this way sufficient knowledge of the elements 
and essential vocabulary of the language I then have 
folk tales repeated to me, which I take down verbatim. 
These show the language in natural operation and afford 
reliable material for the exact study of its morphology, 
syntax, and vocabulary. The evil effects of prejudice 
and theory on the part of the informant are largely 
eliminated, for he is prone to forget his little peccadilloes 
under the hypnotic influence of his own flow of talk. 

By. repudiating the help of pioneer books several 
dangers are avoided. One starts unhampered by initial 
prejudices or actual errors, for the sight of the printed 
page, when it precedes first-hand knowledge, exercises 
a subtile influence on the mind which it requires some 
effort to discount; and the printed page is frequently 
incorrect, especially in regard to the representation of 
sounds, The investigator cannot hope to prevent the 
entry of error into his early work, but these errors then 
are his own, unsupported by extraneous authority, and so 
more amenable to subsequent correction. 

At a later stage a study of the books may be turned to 
excellent account, for it affords a check on one’s own 
work and suggests points which have escaped one’s 
attention. 

Having given an idea of the genera] lines on which 
I have worked at Shina, I have only to add that the 
present article is the outcome of a re-examination of my 
material from the point of view of phonetics. The 
examination has been both extensive and detailed, but 
the scheme of sounds now given is based essentially on 
the speech of one man, the above-mentioned Sarfaraiz 
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(hereafter “Sf.”), Some account has indeed been taken 
of variants within the Gilgit dialect, but where this is 
not explicitly stated all sounds given are to be attributed 
to this one source. 
_ I want to make it clear that no claim of universality 
is made for the following statement, even within the 
limited sphere of the “Gilgit dialect”. I would further 
state, to avoid all chance of misunderstanding, that 
phonetics are not my hobby. I regard them as an 
unmitigated but inevitable nuisance. 

Readers happier and more skilled than myself I would 
beg not to allow themselves to be irritated by the 
dogmatism and indecision between which a tyro is prone 
to oscillate. 

Since writing the above I have gone through the whole 
of the draft of this article with Gushpair Shah Rais Khin 
(S.R.), eldest surviving son of the late ‘Ali Dad Khan, 
Raja of Gilgit. He is a man of intelligence and some 
education, and, as the most prominent member of the 
ruling family of Gilgit, his diction may be regarded as 
an unimpeachable standard. 

I append a note at the end of the article stating the 
chief results of this re-examination based on his speech 
and help, and it will suffice here to mention that in every 
ease I was confirmed in the conclusions I had already 
arrived at and recorded. Further, Shah Rais’s pro- 
nunciation is extraordinarily similar to Sarfariz’s, which 
is evidence that I was well advised in the choice of my 
first and chief informant. 

For the present article I have adopted the symbols 
favoured by the International Phonetic Association— 
with hesitation and reluctance, for the human being 
clings to his accustomed symbolism, while his typewriter 
is a slave to the letter. A few deviations from the I.P.A. 
system, as in the use of %,j, y, and &, will be remarked, 
but they are sufficiently explained in the course of the 
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text. The stress accent is represented by a vertical 
stroke inserted before the vowel of the syllable on which 
it falls. 

The following contractions may be noticed :— 


b. = bo.iki to be, become 
ad. = doiki to give 
to.iki 
t= tho.iki }t0 do, make 
VoweELs 


. 1. The most striking general features of the vowel 
system in Shina are : 

(1) The consistency with which almost every quality 
of vowel occurs in longer or shorter quantities. 

_ (2) The existence of ultra-long vowels of most 
qualities. 

' (8) The existence of final vowels so weak that it is 
difficult positively to assert their presence, or of final 
vowels which may be dropped. 

2. As regards (1), the existence of longs and shorts of 
each quality of vowel presents some difficulty to the — 
Englishman who is in the habit of equating longs or 
semi-longs of one quality with shorts of another, as in 
the case of 

the sound of i in machine and chin 

the vowel sounds of boot and put 

the vowel sounds of sought and sot 
which are usually represented by i, i; w, u; and 9:,0 
respectively. 

This confusion is acquiesced in even by phoneticians, 
though of course they correctly describe the sounds; 
cf..The Pronwneiation of English, 2nd ed., 1914, by 
Daniel Jones, 

In Shina the existence of a long and short of the i of 
machine, and of at least a short of the i in chin, 
necessitates for exact rendering the use of different 
symbols for the two qualities of i. 
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3. As regards (2), long vowels tend to become 
diphthongal, but pure very long vowels occur, as in: 
‘alo thence; yo:mo winter; puzié son. 
4. As regards (3), I am aware of only one or two 
cases : 
nis or nidi is not 
bus bait =—s is not known 
Here it is difficult to affirm that there is a final vowel, 
but the 8 does not seem to stop dead. 
Possibly these present examples of final unvoiced 
vowels the existence of which Dr. Grahame Bailey remarks. 
In other cases a final vowel is optional, as in 
the dative ending -te, -ta, -t 
the nominative ending -se, -sa, -s 
Some persons affect one form, some another. The same 
remarks apply to the final vowel of the 3rd person forms 
of certain tenses of the verb, and the 
locative ending -r beside -ro 
and to lori beside kar below 
ail beside a:l*, ali there 
and others. 
5. Dr. Grahaine Bailey gives the forms : 
thoiki, khoiki, thyén", khojén® 
I do not know what he intends to convey by the final 
vowel in the air. As regards the first two, which are 
infinitives, I have heard only 
-0.1ki or -orkr 
for the infinitive suffix. 
The last two are 1st person plural future tense forms 
for which I have only heard 
-on, -0:°n 
without any final vowel. 
The following are the principal vowel sownds in Shina : 
6. i, i Approximately the vowel sound of keen, either 
long or short, as in French 
“pir” (pire) and “pi” (pis) 
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7.1. Approximately the vowel sound of pin. It 
frequently replaces the short of the last sound i, especially 
when it is.unstressed, 

It also tends to appear before é and s. 

It may also follow an e or €. 

I have not attempted to distinguish r from i through- 
out this article. Ordinarily i in the text is to be 
pronounced i; final i is normally i. 

Note.—Sf. does not appear to possess this x sound; his 
shortest and lightest i’s all appear to be of the i quality. 


Examples— 
ni:lo blue, green 
kino black 
tiki bread 
tilen saddle 
éino.1ki to cut 
étvi: put down 
g'inimisis || g'mimisis I was taking (fem.) 
misto || misto good 
ni || nus is not 
irga:tak round about 
rapist lucerne 
Sxhxé on the head 
be.m he is, ete. 
~o.tki or -o.rkr the infinitive suffix 


8. e:, e. Approximately the French é as in été, etc. 
The sound may be long or short. When long, however, 
or stressed, it tends to become diphthongal 

: ei, ef, e9 
as in de:i he will give. It is most often final ; I have few 
examples of it used medially or initially. 
oke:§i slope wp may be mentioned. 
9. €:,€. Approximately the French 2 as in pére (pe:r). 
It may be decidedly long as in 
le:l known, opposed to lel blood 
beri key 3 » cel woman 
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Examples— 
ese of him, ete. 
deine thow givest (fem.) 

It is frequently difficult, however, to determine whether 
a vowel is e or €, which probably means that there is a 
common vowel lying between these two. But I think 
there is also actual interchange. 

10. @. Approximately the vowel sound of the English 
cat, With Sf. at any rate this is a rare, if not doubtful 
sound. It may be heard in 

wedi eye 
and its derivatives, and sometimes in 
mepyo hip (otherwise mapyo) 
and eéuuni hole 

ll. o The“ mixed” vowel sound of ein English water. 
It is an indeterminate sound, usually occurring in un- 
stressed syllables, and replacing a especially before r. 
Examples— 

ano these 

éiviconon = they place 

herom I shall take away 
pagorom TJ shall show 

12. a. LP.A.a. Approximately the sound ofa in English 
father. It may be short, long, orultra-long. When short 
and unstressed it is apt to degenerate into 4, or else it is 
developed from a when stressed, 


Exanvples— 

short parujo.iki (or par-) to hear 
maro.iki (ormar-) to kill 
pagum (or pas-) I see 

long jacre brothers 
éa:kor young man 
ma:lo father 

ultra-long azp here 
jauk pity 


ta:to hot 
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18. & LP.A. 0:(?). Approximately the initial vowel 
sound of the English awful. This sound is of rare and 
irregular occurrence, I have only met it as a fairly long 
sound, Sf. admits it in 


fre without 
odar mortar (for braying rice, etc.) 
yar - mill 


Otherwise it occurs in the speech of some for o. 
eg. k&il/koi cap 
ker ||ko’r virgin 
14. a. Approximately the vowel sound of the English 
but. It is apt sometimes to be confused with a, see § 12 
above. 
15.0. LP.A.o @%). Approximately the vowel sound 
ofthe English on, Itis rave. I have recorded 
‘ gon leisure 
, odar a mortar 
but in both cases Sf. pronounces a short, not very tense o. 
16. 0:, 0. Approximately the sound of the first part of 
the o* diphthong in the English coat, kot, Scots kot. The 
sound in Shina is, however, I think, tenser than the 
English o and in certain cases both closer and tenser. It 
occurs short, long, and ultra-long. 


Examples— 
short bodo sacrifice 
-0 ending of the nominative 
singular and genitive plural 
when not stressed, as in 
a:po a little 
kilaiio of female ibexes 
long bo:do much 
go:t house 
to:m own 
ultra-long moz:s meat 
o::50 guest (more correct, au:8o ?) 


po:nko footstep 
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It is of course difficult in this and other similar cases 
to draw any definite dividing line between the different 
grades. The vowel length may vary owing to difference 
of individual pronunciation, or to stress of emphasis, the 
general tendency of stress of any kind being in all cases to 
increase length. 

17. u, u. Approximately the vowel sound of the 
English boot. It occurs short, long, and ultra-long. 


Exanvples— 

short final unstressed -u 
unstressed -u in general 
duku:ri hut 
dugu:no double 

long kuro strong 
ju:k wood 
ju:tk t, to touch 

ultra-long  pux$ son 
juck pain 
ku::ro hoof 


u is sometimes preceded by a y-sound, as it is in the 
English due, dyn. 


dibyu.o forty 
hyu:.o, hi:wo heart 
minel¥u:.0 beautiful 


18. v. LP.A. 0 (2) is approximately the vowel sound of 
the English put, look. Ido not thiuk it occurs finally. 
Examples— 


sum earth, grownd 
mozvl (muzel) pestle, pounder 
odu: dust 

tur whip 

~ot dative plural suffix 
saderut to servants 


19.a% IPA. yor Y. Approximately the vowe] sound 
of the German Fiisse is sometimes heard in words like 


éuni ss yuili 
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the feminine forms of 
éuno = small, 

: yulo different 
where the original u is modified by the following i. éiniis 
also heard. 

With Sf, the modification, if it occurs, is slight and 
negligible. 

DipxtrHonas 
20. The principal diphthongs in Shina are ai, ao, and au. 
In addition to these, the long vowels 
x « & 
tend to develop into various diphthongs such as 
arts eri, exe ed, g:® ost, O74, 0:9 

while i: occasionally gives ix, ize, 

Some persons pronounce oi for &.i, o:i. This sound 
approximates to the diphthong in the English boycott. 

This diphthongal sound does not occur in the Infinitive 
ending -'o:.xki in which the 0: and the rare kept distinct. 

21. aii LP.A. ai. Approximately the vowel sound in 
English fly. Finally it tends to develop into aii, (An 
occasional variant is 

ei as in Scots tight.) 


Kuamples— 
aik mouth 
ai(.i) they (nom. plur. of 0) 
aiyo such 
baiya both 
dai.o.iki to burn (vb. trans.) 
éai.l bird 
a:gai.i sky 


mulai(.i) girl 
lai.tk b. to be obtained, procurable 
22. ao. I.P.A.ao. I doubt if this sound occurs except 
finally, and it is questionable if it is not generally to 
be regarded as two distinct vowels 
€.0, 82.0. 
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Examples— 
baéazo 
éao t. 
ispao, ispa:o 
sao || seo 


tanao, tana:o 


tsirao 
Perhaps also in 
taote 


kind of trap 
to milk 

sweet 

bridge 

braid of choga 
razor 


skin foot-bandages 


23. au. I.P.A. au, approximating to the vowel sound 
of English how, It occurs medially and is usually 


followed by w+a vowel, Finally, it tends to am 
Examples— 
initial ausat || o:sat superior 
medial jauwo brother's son 
pl. jauu:we 
nauwo mew 
fem. nai 
sauwi sister's daughter 
sauwe||sewe pl. bridges 
final baru thing 
pl. bawi 
dau fatty meat 
nau, na: nine 
Examples of Diphthongs developed from Single Vowels 
ara ra:Ati night © 
sa:Ati with 
ra:An he says 
ei, ete. ‘lei torch wood 
ei, etc, —_—‘terenen they do 
ten (tem) now 
o:4, etc, do:4n we shall give 
ko:sr virgin 
so:°m spleen 
go:t he went 
i, ete. dizz pit 


(also di:s) 
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VoweEeL VARIATION 


24. There is a considerable amount of variability in 
the quality of the vowel sounds in Shina words. Even one 
individual speaker is not constant in his pronunciation, 
though he usually resents the charge of inconstancy, while 
the pronunciations of different individuals talking the 
same main dialect are often considerably divergent. 

This makes it difficult to take any record which will 
give permanent satisfaction. 

The incidence of the sentence stress accent has doubt- 
less a good deal to say to this variation. In Shina, as 
elsewhere, vowels are apt, in the absence of stress, to 
relapse into less distinctive neighbouring sounds, that 
is extremes of tenseness, openness or closeness tend to be 
reduced. 

Vowels are also liable to be affected by Assimilation. 
The following are common equations. All examples are 
not from Sf. 


i=r=usee $7 noé || ni is not 
e=€ mel || mel buttermilk 

ée.i || ée.i woman 

-e! || -e suffix of genitive 

singular 

feartei -: kerte kirte kirte downwards 
&=Aa=®8 amué || amus Sorget 

Aa || a8 to-day 

gano.iki || gano.iki fo tie 

Agi || edi eye 

Aéo.iki || eéo.iki to penetrate 
A=O=neE jakor || jekor hair 

awe:lu || ewe:lu yeur 
&=o0 ki.i || koi cap 
o=u=5 pusé || pog son 

amuvé || amu:3 forget 


joto || juto chicken 


a a ee OO te ee ee ee 
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o=u=u -0 || -u in the termina- 
tion of nouns 
and adjectives 
-aii=-el=-e waiil|weil|wei water 
jawai.i, -ei, -e of a brother 
-ai.® =-aii<—-a+e muia:, gen. mubaize man 


ga, gen. gaie nalah 
éaga, gen. dagaii talk 
Consonants 
25. The following Consonant Sounds occur in Shina: 
Plosives k t(t) p g 4d(d) b 
Fricatives ix] f£ fy] wy 
Sibilants 8 5 z @® 
Nasals q po 
Liquids l r sy 
Aspirate h 
Compound Sounds é j pf, Pf 
Cerebral Sounds 5 é ® j 
(+) 4 
n 
() 
Aspirates kh th (ph) (not recorded 
throughout this article; 
v. § 84 infra). 
PLOSIVES 
Voiceless. 


26. K. Approximates to the sound of k, ¢ (before o 
and a) in English and does not present any practical 
difficulty. 

Its place of production varies considerably from back to 
front under the influence of adjacent vowel sounds. 


There is no ultra-velar sound like the Arabic q (<3), still 


less any such strained association as in Arabic “daqiqa” 
as pronounced by a Persian. 
On the other hand, there is no distinctly palatal k. 
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The “back” vowels in Shina are 0, u, and u and the back 
position of k occurs chiefly in association with them. 
There is also, I think, an a which is préduced further 
back than the a of the English but (is not the a of the 
English guglet more back than that of but ?), which may | 
be added to the back vowels mentioned above. 

a. The following are words in which I diagnose the k 
as being “ back” :— 

ko:jon inguiry 


ko:l crooked 

ko:no thorn 

ko:t fort 

kuwro strong 

suka choga 

bu:kak a kind of bean (the first k) 
muk face 

to:k mud (on road) 


tuk tuk t. to peck 
The following are less certain :— 


kaéo bad 

kaéu:n carrot 

kan hill, pass 

kai.a:s cotton 

bulka farrier’s hammer oes 
da:ki loins 


b. The opposite extreme is found where k is 
accompanied by one of the “front ” vowels i, 1, €, as in 


kil ibex 
kr below 
ki:no black 
Aki: self 

jek what ? 
lki:gas J wrote 
mike urine 
gik flank 


tiki bread 


ee Siete te 








| 
| 
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In these words the position of the k is, I think, somewhat 
advanced, but from repeated examination I have come to 
the conclusion that the k's are not really palatal. In afew 
words a glide ‘ or y is sometimes inserted between the k 
and the following front vowel, and at first I assumed that 


in these the k was necessarily palatal, but this, I now: 


think, is not the fact; thei, y, is in fact a glide between 
the relatively back k and the front i, €, ete. 
Examples are: 


ke or kg why 
km kym,kyen (Sf) why not? 
ken ken time 


Perhaps the vowel tends to produce a preceding y for 
no easily explainable reason, for I have noticed it in 


jvek || jek what? 
also kio, kyo how ? 
and pyd:lo- shoulder blade 
The development of a y sound before u is referred to in 


§ 17 above. 

My general conclusion is that while k in Shina varies 
within certain limits, as it does in English, these limits are 
not so far apart as to require the use of different symbols. 

27. t. InShinatis normally alveolar. When, however, 
it occurs initially, immediately followed by 1, as tr, it 
appears to be more or less dental. 


Examples of tr-: 
tra:g ruined building 
tra:m copper 
trak t. totear . 
tran t. to fire (a gun) 
tray half 


tik . dirty 
tro:g b. to burst (of a bud) 


As in the case of k, the place of production is, : think, 
JRAS. JANUARY 1924, 


Begin 


ate 
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liable to be drawn slightly back by a back vowel, the 
result being a post-alveolar or palatal t. 


Thus in go:t house (when the o: is 
pronounced far back). 
ko:t Sort 
ku:to knee 
mot fist 
and perhaps in kat bedstead 
bat stone 


In addition to these a number of words have been 
quoted to me in which an initial t- is said to be produced 
slightly further back than the normal t. I cannot say 
that I note any appreciable difference in the sound in 
ordinary speech, but it is recognized by Shina speakers. 
The following are examples :— 


tag rascal 
tay t. to push, shove 
ter b. to fall (of Jeaves) 
tor t. to cut (wood, etc.) 
tari: polo-ball 
te:ro crooked 
tim a “tin” 
toru wooden vessel 
Of these tag is to be compared with Hind. thag, 
te:ro a te:rha 


” and tin is the Hind. tim, English tin 


This sound does not in my opinion approximate to a 
Cerebral, nor can it be rightly described as such. See 
further below, § 71. 

For all practical purposes this slight variation from the 
normal may, I think, be ignored. 

28. p. The normal p sound in’Shina calls for no remark. 

It does not differ apparently from the English sound. 
Thus: 
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par beyond 

pug son 

lu:po:tki to light (lamp, fire, ete.) 
si:pi forearm 

lap mouthful 

lp t. to fling away 


It is sometimes difficult to tell whether a final sound is 

porb, Thus: 
éerap or derabt. to cut, trim 
derap ,, derab wooden trap for chikor 

Perhaps the sound is an unvoiced b, but more probably 
it is p, as there seems to be a general tendency for words 
in Shina to end in a voiceless, in preference to a voiced 
consonant. Final p for b appears in loan-words. Thus : 

sa.mp for sa:htb 
aim ,, ‘a1b 
jip cf. Hind. jizbh 
ef. du:t, also dud cf. Hind. dudh 

P replaces final f in ku:lup dock for Arabic qulf. 
Voiced. 

29. g. Follows the general analogy of k. It may be 
more or less advanced in the guttural position, but it does 
not become palatal nor ultra-velar. 

In some cases it may, like k, be followed by a y glide, 
e.g. 

gye || ge having gone 
gyen plur. gyma:re wife 

There is some uncertainty as regards final -k and -g. 
Some individuals, including Sf., appear practicall y to reject 
final g altogether : 

dok b. || do:g b. to meet 

kik <— P. yicg inflated skin for raft 
prik d.|jprig d. to jump 

tra:k || tra:g rwined building 
tro:k b. ||tro:g b. to open (of bud) 
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30. d. The normal Shina d is alveolar and does not call 
for any special remark. 

Final d is either non-existent or rare in Shina, 

There is a d which is produced slightly further back 
than the normal d. It corresponds to post-alveolart. I { 
think I can detect a slight difference, but it is not of 
practical significance. 

The following, marked d, may be cited on the authority 
of Sf. :-— 


da: t. to take wp on the shoulders 
but, da: fero.zki to overturn 

daday teeth-chattering 

dader tumbled mass of bowlders 
but, dader b. to shiver 

dam be wa: come along all together 
but, du dam twice 

da:ki loins, waist 

didi hard, smooth ground 

do:ko hole in the ground 

dok b., dok b. to meet 
but, do:k gum 

duku:ri hut, shelter 

Apart from this d, a decided cerebral d exists. See 
below, § 69. 


. 31. b. Shina b calls for no special remark. As has 

already been stated, it is doubtful if b occurs finally, while 

medially it occurs but sparingly in native Shina words. 
Medially it sometimes alternates with w, v. 


E.g. aba:to (Sf.) slack, lazy 
Abate: || awate:i slackness 
érbo.rki || érvo:.zki (SE.) to place 
Examples of b: 
initial _ baili string 
bano.rki to put on (clothes) i 
bilén medicine, gunpowder 


bo:la (head of) polo stick 
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medial _babala b. to float 


bubu:lo lukewarm 
dabo:n master 
dubo.iki to be wnable 
gabu:n bottom 


Medial m in loan-words is liable to be converted into 
b, but this is not considered correct : 
E.g.  guba:n || goma:n suspicion, belief 
ef. the obviously earlier borrowing 
laban skirt which may be referred to P. 
da:man, and again cf, Afy. Laman, 


FRICATIVES 
Voiceless. 

32. x. The voiceless guttural spirant as in Scots loch. 
This sound does not appear to be native to Shina. 

Doubtful instances are: 

xslawo.iki to make dough into balls 
moyi.a:n verandah 

In the former, however, x tends to pass into h; thus 
halawomos, and in the latter it alternates with k moki.am. 
It is possible that both words are of foreign origin : 

mvyia:;n may be equated with Khowér moyt.en. 

In loan-words yx is frequently retained, as the Shina- 
speaker is capable of pronouncing it, but generally it is 
transmuted into k. Some allege that there is a difference 
between k, ex y, and ordinary k, but I doubt it. 


Examples— 
a:kon || a:yun akhund, mulla 
kat || yat letter 
kaiya:] |j ,aiya:l thought, intention 


ko:ni = yu:ni } 
kunda:r = yu:nda:r 
kui t. || us t. to like, approve 
koéa:n || xvdtan happy 


murderer 
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but usually 
miate yair yairiyat hana? is all well? (stock phrase 
for “how do you do?”) 
maymal velvet 

33. f. This sound ‘is somewhat difficult to deal with. 
It is doubtful if pure f ever occurs initially as distinguished 
from the very common sound which is preceded by a more 
or less distinct sound of p and which may be represented 
by pf or Pf. 

This f sound is replaced by some by aspirated p, i.e. ph or 
p', while by others it is pronounced almost like a pure f. 

Medially pure f occurs in a few words: 

E.g. bafur down of ibex or ducks 

lafa: pace, step 
nifai.o.iki to arrive 
and in mazfer beside ma:per middle-aged, elderly person 
It is also found in loan-words. 
E.g. kafan shroud 
sAfa: clean 
I know of no case of final f in a Shina word. 
For the discussion of Pf see below, § 54. 
Voiced. 

34. y. The voiced guttural spirant as in German 
“Tage”. This, again, like y,is nota sound native to Shina, 
though the following two examples have been quoted to 
me: 
hin orzam be:in the snow gives wnder foot 
yul Jine broken straw, or straw dust 

(chaff?) left after winnowing 
‘ y may be preserved by individuals in loan-words, but 
it is ordinarily changed to g, or when final to k. 
Thus:  ka:gaz <~ ka:yaz paper, letter 

gaib <— yaib invisible 

gula:m <— yula:m slave 

bage:r <— bayair without 

ba:lek <— ba:lry adult 


inoseae see eee 
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(SE. says yaibi: hidden) 

kalte mistake, error, lie seems to be an acclimatized 

form of Arabic -yalat, yalati. 

kalte rai.o:.iki is the regular expression for to lie, 

35. 6 I do not think this sound, the th of the English 
this, exists in Shina. I have once or twice used the 
symbol, but have always eventually-had to change it to 
d orl. 

36. w, v. These sounds, approximating to the English 
w and v respectively, both occur in Shina. 

The ordinary sound is w, not, I think, so much rounded 
as in English, and v, as far as my observations have gone, 
occurs only in a few instances in association with i or1 
Some persons use only w, 

Neither of these sounds occurs finally. 


Examples— 
v. vi.o:.iki to throw, spread, etc. 
viajo:iki to be open 


divo:.iki; imper. divi: to place, set down 
(also with some speakers érbo:.iki) 


w. walo:.iki to bring 
wai.i, we:i water 
wai.o:.iki to come 
awa yes 
awajo:.iki to be necessary 
awe:lu, ewe:lu year 
jowarm — polo grownd 
w also frequently occurs as a glide: 
bawi: plur. of bau thing 
jawet dat. of ja: brother 
sewi (Sf.)|| sauwi plur. of se¥o||sao bridge 
§ewo (Sf.) || fan.o blind 
Si:wi plur. of si: dog 


Medial w/v alternating with b has been mentioned above, 
§ 31. 
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SrBILaNTs 

37. Voiceless s in Shina is alveolar. 

Voiceless & is palatal. There is also a cerebral §. The 
two sounds are discussed further on, §§ 59-62. 

Voiced z is the voiced equivalent of s. 

Voiced Z is similarly the voiced equivalent of & It is 
used by some to replace j (dé), or as an alternative to it. 
Other speakers, including Sf., do not use this reduced 
sound at all, but always the full j (dz). 

There is also a cerebral %, to which the same remarks 
apply. It corresponds to the cerebral-j (4%). These 
sounds are discussed fully further on, §§ 66-8. 

Here it is only necessary to note a few points regarding 
s and’z. 

Final s is sometimes found corresponding to medial z. 

mos meat locative mo:zer 

mais month nom. pl. mazzi 

bas halt for the night gen. ba:zei — pl. bazzi 

On the other hand, z may occur finally as in 

de:z (not des) day pil. de:zi 
disiz pit 
and in loan-words; while s may be retained medially as in 
da:s open country loc. da:ser 
giyu:s widow pl. giyu:si 
tis Sault pl. tise 

From this it seems legitimate to draw the conclusion 
that in the mo:s type of word the z is the essential sound. 
For the unvoicing of other voiced sounds when final see 
§§ 28, 29. 

NASALS 

38. m. The normal n sound in Shina appears to be 
alveolar as in English. It occurs in all situations—initial, 
medial, final. 

In the search for cerebral n's I sometimes think I have 
noticed a peculiarity, not of the nature of cerebralism, 
and have come to the conclusion that it is in most 
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circumstances the result of the speaker's endeavouring to 
make the sound clear. To produce the required emphasis 
a stronger current of air than usual is driven down the 
nasal passage and is apt to be continued when the 
n-closure is relaxed. 

It is possible also that n is sometimes post-alveolar. 

39. 9. Guttural 9 is common. It does not occur 
initially. Medially it usually stands between vowels ; but 
in a few cases it is immediately followed by g, occasionally 
by k, and at least once by s. It occurs principally as a 
final. 

It is sometimes difficult to say whether there is a full 9 
or only a nasalization, of a guttural character, of a vowel. 

Medial y is frequently produced by the addition of an 
inflectional suffix to a word ending in 9. 


Examples— 
Medial (original) a:Sinaiyo suddenly 
banut loophole 
éanul tripod 
duyhore tel a kind of oil 
jina:t stone shoot on a hill 
kanor sword 
lani:duk something that has 
happened, is past 
Sana:li chain 
Suyo voice 


Followed by a consonant : 
acanger (L.W.) blacksmith 


anga:ro Tuesday 

braysa shed, shelter-hut ? 
Pfanke advantage, benefit 
kuykoro:éo cock 

_ (perhaps kikoro:éo) 

langer permanent practice of 


giving food as alms 
po:nko footstep, step 
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rangimne ¢i:lo a kind of black piece- 
.goods 
zangor rust 
These are the principal instances of medial y I recollect 
having met with. 
The word for “chikor” is, I think, 


ka:kas rather than ka:nkas 
So also pumit:ko jirst fem. pomu:iki 
In éomunkior marriageable girl 


(cf. Khowar éumutke:r) 
and monkier (L.W.) denying | 

the nasal is the ordinary alveolar n. 

Medial, derived irinet (om) the day after to-morrow 
kimawa:r to a side 
-sinet till, wp to (time) 
-tanet up to, as far as 
tranak a half 

Final. Examples are very numerous : 
éi:rin duy afler to-morrow 


fatan b. to fall 

hun d. to take oath 

na: lead 

ri:y a piece of woollen homespun (“ pattoo”) 
SAN) light (not dark) 

tu:tay dark 


40. p. <A distinct palatal pis found in a few words in 
Shina. I have noted: 


anp here 
ko:ip where 
ma:p¥o §8=—_ hip 


The palatal p is specially noticeable where followed by 
an oas in the third case above and in the ablative forms 
of the two first, obtained by adding -oto them. In such 
cases there is something approximating to a y glide. 
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Ido not think the combinations n + j,n + é, orn+ & are 
native to Shina, There is the loan-word 
satranji cotton carpet (“durri”) 
but it is doubtful whether the n in it is palatal, so also 
gonji receptacle in the wall for putting money in 
40(a). ». An approximation to a cerebral n occurs 
sometimes in the vicinity of another cerebral consonant. 
Vide below, §§ 72-6. 


NASALIZATION OF VOWELS 


41. Nasalization of Vowels is very common in Shina 
and some individuals are specially addicted to it. 

Where the vowel is long, the nasalization appears to me 
not always to begin simultaneously with the vowel, but to 
supervene at some point during its progress. 

Nasalization occurs with vowels in all positions, and 
varies considerably in intensity. When strong it is not 
always easy to determine whether it is not a weak y or n 
of the quality of the following consonant. 


Ezamples— 
Initial a:$0 tear 
a:te flour 
ati bone 
aiya:r hail 
aler in the mouth 
izéu tongs 


Medial bii:yal earthquake 
buyé:igo = weaver 


éa:lo wide 

Pfi:éko empty 

pie moustache 

pyé:lo shoulder-blade 
Final brit: rice 

&: pine-tree 

dai.i beard 


het yes 
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ka: crow 

ko: instep 

papa.6 thin wafer-like bread 
po:.t jive 


saiyd: flowr (for journey) 
In such words as 


6L8 mountain 
ka:kas chickor 

80:01 Jemale 

sii:to straight, true 


the character of the nasalization appears to me to be 
affected by the quality of the succeeding consonant, and in 
the last two of them quoted I originally wrote a full nasal. 


LaTERAL 


42, 1. The ordinary lin Shina does not seem to differ 
essentially from the average English 1, that is to say, it is 
alveolar and unilateral and probably varies between li and 
l* (vide “ Pronunciation of English”, Daniel Jones, 1914). 


' Eaanples— 

Initial la:o much, very 

lel blood 
~ liko:.iki to write 

lo:ko swift, quickly 

Medial di:le bark of tree 
futi:lo it broke 
halo:l nest, lair 
pazlo young (of animal) 
Sidalo cold 

Final éa:l kid 
ki:l ibex 
mel buttermilk 
na:l bride's party 


I originally noted what I thought was a peculiar lin the 
speech of certain “ Punyilis” (Pizye:i) and others. It 
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seemed especially marked in the Imperfect of the verb to 
be, asvl, etc. 

At first I diagnosed it as bilateral. I have failed, how- 
ever, to detect any difference in Sf.’s speech between this 1, 
other suspected I's, and the ordinary 1, and on further 
study of Punyali speech I find the difference, if any, slight. 

The 1 in question may with some people be bilateral ; it 
is not voiceless, 

Words which I have at one time or another stigmatized 
as having a peculiar | are: 

sul, etc. 

mulaii girl 

muzvl pestle 
Somilon jhe is tired 
tanu:lo thin 

In a few words 1 seems to be associated with ani or y 
sound. I am not certain whether this adventitious sound 
is to be regarded as appertaining to the 1 or to the vowel 

lo:!lo, lo:!l¥o = ved 
lo:ili © small-pou 
minel¥u:o beautiful 
(fem. mineli:li, mineli) 
ROLLED 

43. r. The normal r in Shina is, I think, post-alveolar, 
and is trilled. The trill is not always very marked, but it 
is distinctly perceptible 

(1) When a word is carefully and slowly pronounced, 

(2) When it is final. 

(3) When it occurs initially in the combination tr., 
which is more or less dental. 


Examples— 
Initial ra: raja, chief 
rato.iki to prevent, stop 
ril brass 


ro, r€ he, she 
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Medial derum up to now, yet 

doras hostage 

gi:rpa sorrow 

évuro:.iki to place, put down 
Final agar jive 

mo:r speech, affair 

nicr sleep 

tor whip 


For examples of tr- see above, § 27. 

44, Cerebral r. I have found no examples of in- 
dependent cerebral r. See below, Cerebrals, § 71. 

45. It is to be noted that there is a sound in Shina 
which on first hearing I personally mistake, as arule, for r. 

This is found on closer examination to be a cerebral d. 

It is recognized by the people as being a “da”, not an “r”. 
See below, § 69. 

46. y. There is no marked difference between the y of 
Shina and that of English, 

It occurs initially and medially. Initially, it is most 
frequently found followed by a back vowel. I know no 
, case in which it is followed by i. 

It seems probable that medially it only occurs as a glide. 
It appears most frequently between two back vowels. 
Between other combinations of vowels itis usually lacking, 
or optional and slight, but no strict rule can be laid down. 

Personally, I should write (without a y glide) : 


mai.a:re game animals 
pai.a:lo herdsman 

ba:.anet you are becoming 
rai.o:.iki to say 

dai.o:.iki to burn (vb. trans.) 
wai.o:.iki to come 


In the three Jast the root appears to be ra-, etc., and the ai 
has resulted from a-+-y 
ni.o:.iki to squeeze 
vi.o:.iki to cast 
bo:.i sleeve, roof-tree 
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After ai, however, the glide is very near, and I have 
written 
daiyom I burn 
baiyo:.iki to sit 
bai(y)omus J sit 
baiya both 
47. y has perhaps a philological value where it replaces 
medial g, as it frequently does in vulgar speech in verbal 
inflection. Thus: 


tiyas sds te:gas I did 
tyu: re te:gu he did 
diyanus... de:gunus I have given 


48. The occurrence of ani or y glide afterk and g has 
been referred to in §§ 26); 29, above; its occurrence 
before u: has been mentionedin § 17, and its tendency to 
appear after p in § 40. 

It also appears in 

pyd:lo shoulder-blade 
su:ryo in the day-time 
(suri sun, daylight) 
and doubtfully in 
lo:!lyo red 

With some speakers a similar glide tends to appear 
occasionally after § This may be compared with its 
occasional appearance after the palatal j (dz), as in jyek, 
§ 26d. 

Anexampleis #anb. for jon b. (Sf) to awake 

and sya:l wolf 

I draw attention to these various occurrences of y with- 
out intending to imply that they are all to be accounted 
for on one principle. 

The following examples of y may be studied. The list 
of words with it as an initial is fairly comprehensive. 

ya:ro:.iki to cause to progress (caus. of 
following) 
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yaiyo:.iki to proceed, walk, move 
yar mill 
yamyar hamdmill 
yap small irrigation channel 
yat reason 
yasko equal, suitable 
yer in front 
yero an interjection, “look here!" 
yo barley 
yoja:le twins 
yo:no winter 
yozaili miller 
yuilo separate, different 
yum liver (?) 
yun moon 
yu:to pair 
yodo:m yoke-strap 
yopo:.iki to compose (a quarrel) 
Medial bi:yal earthquake 
buyet representation, petition 
bu:yo:.iki to weave, plait 
bu:yumus I weave 
bui:gas I wove 
bu:yoro:.iki to have (something) woven 
goryel cow-house 
giyo:re cow-dung 
haiyo:n sign, token, present 
oyAno hungry 
saiyéo: flour (for journey) 
useryd hare 
yayo:.iki|| yaiyo.iki to proceed 
yaiyomus I shall go 
yaiyet you will go 


(i) yaiyen they will go 
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BREATHING 


49. The Shina h is similar to the English “ breathed 
glottal fricative ” h. 

It occurs initially. I know no certain example of its 
occurring medially in a true Shina word, and even in loan- 
words it tends to disappear. It may perhaps occur 
finally in a reduced form in a word like 


aid mouth 
or with a voiceless plosive 
e.g. hath hand 


but in neither case is it of serious practical import. 
It is occasionally prefixed by some speakers, in the 
Cockney fashion, to words beginning with a vowel: 


haga:r for aga:r jire 
hoge:yé - beside useryd hare 


Examples of h: 
hai t. to run 
hai(y)a t. to play 
halwo:.iki to pacify, quiet 
hat hand 
hin snow 
hé:8, hi: breath, sigh 
ho: t. to call (to) 
hu:é jueld terrace 
hyu:o || hizwo heart 
Medial (all loan-words): 
mehorba:ni kindness, present (from 
& superior) 
maher marriage gift(given by 
bridegroom to the 
bride) 
siher muugie 
mehnatga:r bondsman 


JRAS., JANUARY 1924. 8 
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CompounD ConsoNANTAL SOUNDS 
50. The following compound consonantal sounds are of 


importance : 

& (ti) j @é) 
with the corresponding Cerebrals. 

§ (t8) j @) 
and pf 


é and j present in themselves no special difficulty. In 
their extreme forms they are easily distinguished from 
their Cerebral counterparts, but border cases occur which 
are not always easy to determine. 

Some people usually reduce j (d#) to a simple #; and 
that is sometimes replaced by y, but this is considered in- 
correct. (This suffix appears to be a reduced form of the 
adv. and prep, aje, wp, wpon.) 

As far as I have observed, there is no corresponding 
reduction of éto § (It occurs in Chilasi.) 

In certain cases final -é is preferred by some to final -j, 
e.g. in the suffix -é || -j = on. 

Which is the essential sound is hard to determine; j 
appears to prevail when a vowel is added after it: 

gireé || girej, pl. gireje a kind of bird of prey 

The following are examples of é and j. More will be 
found in §§ 63, 66, where the question of their relation to. 
é and j is dealt with. 

éar 


four 
éako:.iki to look 
muéo: before 
-kaé in the possession of ; to 
(motion to a person) 
jaro, Zero old man 
iji:lu, Zi:lu sheep 
maja middle, among 


51. The power of combining a sibilant with a plosive 
is a matter in which languages differ considerably, and is 
therefore a characteristic trait. 
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The following combinations occur in Shina: 


sk usku:n relation, kineman 

st a:sto:m act of justice, decision 
sp ispao sweet 

ék idka:ra wasp 

at aito:n groom 

&p aipo horse 


These combinations do not occur initially, nor, at any 
rate as a rule, finally, I think I have heard 
Ast for a§ eight 
52. It may be noted incidentally that at some time in 
the history of Shina or its ancestors an s or § sound before 
t was rejected. Thus: 


ati bone, ef. Skr. asthi- 

o:ti lip , 6§tha- 

mot fist »  muéthi- 

dit span is to be compared with Khowar 
disét 


53. Besides é (t8) and j (dé), the following combinations 
are to be found in which the plosive precedes the sibilant: 
ts common in all positions, e.g. tso, you; miter, 

stone marten ; pfuts, dew 
& I have only met with in doru:&, hunting; 
doru:&, shikari, hunter ; deru:d st:, ewnting 


dog 

54. Pf. This sound fluctuates within wide limits, and is 
consequently difficult, or rather, impossible, to fix. I have 
at different times, and from different people, recorded it as 

ph p* pf Pf and f 

In most, if not all, cases, Sf. excludes ph and p4, and for 
practical purposes itis probably safest to compromise on Pf. 

By pf, Pf, I represent an ordinary fricative f preceded 
by a slight, or very slight, explosion asfor p. The sound 
is not to be equated with the German pf, in which the p 
element is much stronger, 
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ph may perhaps be presumed to have been the original 
sound, and the spirants to be derivates from it which have 
not yet won universal acceptance. Compare the ph in 
Hindustani, which is generally pronounced f in N.W. 
India, though I do not remember to have met any 
grammar which admits this fact. 

Was not ph recorded in various dialects of Old High 
German before the pf arising in the so-called “ Second 
Sound-Shift” (from West Germanic p in certain positions) 
eventually established itself ? 

55. This sound, or series of sounds, appears not to 
occur finally, at least in any fricative form, while it is rare 
or doubtful in a medial position. ‘This supports the theory 
of its being a variant of ph or p, (The High German pf 
arose only when initial in word or syllable.) 

A few instances of medial pure f have already been given, 
§ 33, above. 

The Pf sound is very common initially : 

Examples. (In all cases the Pf may be reduced to f. 
Cases where ph has been recorded are noted in parentheses.) 

Initial Pfa:l t. (also p>) to throw 
Pfakuzo:.iki (p>) to open 


Pfal b. (p*) to mount 

Pfad b. to be finished 

Pfat t. to leave, let 

Pfatako bald 

Pfatu after, afterwards 
Pfai.o:.iki to tear (verb trans.) 
Pfero:.iki (p») to turn rownd (vb. trs.) 
Pfiti:k vexed 

Pfoner (p*) flower 

Pfurgo (p*) feather 

Pfuto:.iki to break (verb trans.) 


Medial damPfus || damfus cudgel 
Pfapor||PfaPfor||Pfafer b. fo spin rownd 
(the Medial sound is elusive) 
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Pfu:pul |! Pfu:pal Front part of head 
seem more correct than Pfu:fol. 
I have recorded 
pi:pi, p*i:pi, Pfizpi, fifi father’s sister 
Hindi, phu:phi 


CEREBRALS 


56. Having cleared the ground by the consideration of 
the other sounds of the language, we may now turn to the 
vexed question of Cerebrals. 

First, I will state the definition of “ Cerebral” to which 
I am working. Much perplexity and factitious dis- 
agreement is produced by a lack of precision in defining 
the exact meaning of technical terms used. 

To ensure that the angels may be on my side, I will 
quote the definition given by Mr. Noél-Armfield, which I 
believe has the authority and blessing of the International 
Phonetic Association. It runs as follows :— 

“ A class of tongue-tip consonants .. . is that which is 
produced with the tip of the tongue somewhat curled back 
so as to come in contact with the highest part of the roof 
of the mouth, that is somewhere about the junction of the 
hard and soft palates . . . Indian grammarians class these 
consonants as Cerebrals. The name for them in the 
terminology of Phonetics is retroflex or cacuminal.” 
(“ General Phonetics” by G. Noél-Armfield. Heffer, 1915, 
pp. 98-100.) 

Further on, in his instructions for producing the 
Cerebrals, Mr. Noél-Armfield says: “The tip (of the tongue) 
must be pressed firmly against the highest part of the roof 
(of the mouth) to form the obstruction, and kept in this 
position for the greater part (sc. of the ?) stop. It then 
glides rapidly along the hard palate till it reaches the gum 
" ridge, whence it falls as it were by its own weight on the 
floor of the mouth with a kind of flap.” 

57. I shall now proceed to state briefly the conclusions 
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I have arrived at, and shall then give in detail the material 
on which these conclusions are based. This will, I think, 
make the material appear less of a confused jungle. 


Primary Cerebrals. 

1, There is in Shina a strong original Cerebral §. 

2. This in combination with t and d gives the Cerebral 
combinations ti and dg. 4¢ is by some reduced to #. 

‘8. There is a distinct original Cerebral d. It is not of 
as common occurrence as the sounds mentioned in 1 and 2. 

4, The above four sounds occur in any situation quite 
independently of their surroundings. 


Secondary Cerebrals and Pre-Cerebrals. 

5. t,d, andr in direct contact with one of the primary 
Cerebrals are cerebralized. 

6. ndoes not occur in such a situation, but in certain 
cases it may besimilarly influenced by an original Cerebral 
in close proximity to it. 

7. Ihave been unable to establish that the same process 
operates in the case of t,d, and r. It would seem that at 
the most they are slightly retracted. If it is desired to 
take notice of them they may be called Post-Alveolars 
or Pre-Cerebrals or Palatals. 

8. Back vowels may in like manner tend to draw back 
the point of production of neighbouring sounds, and t, d, r, 
andnmay,I think, be thus affected by éontiguity with a 
back vowel. The resulting sounds, however, are certainly 
not Cerebrals. They, too, are at the most Post-Alveolar, 
or Pre-Cerebral. 

58. I will now proceed to deal with each of the Cerebral 
sounds just mentioned in its relation to the corresponding 
non-Cerebral sound, attempting to ascertain whether the 
difference between them coincides with any difference 


between their cognates, where they exist, in other languages, ' 


particularly in Sanskrit, where the distinction between 
Cerebrals and non-Cerebrals exists; and how far, if at all, 
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the Shina Cerebrals may be referred to any other source 
than that which has given birth to the Sanskrit Cerebrals2 

In this connexion I shall, where I can, draw attention 
to any relations existing between the vocabulary of Shina 
and that of Sanskrit. 

I shall sum up my conclusions on these points after I 
have presented the material. 

As my equipment for determining such philological 
matters is slender, I will provide a considerable body of 
material from which some better qualified scholar may 
be able to work out more far-reaching and more reliable 
results than I can hope to obtain. 

In the lists given below, B. indicates that the word is also 
in use in the Burushaski language. Where B. is followed 
by another form, that form is the Burushaski equivalent 
of the Shina one in the main column. 

It may be explained here that the two series of sounds 
8, 8; 68; jor % jor%; d, d; 2, n occur in Burushaski, 
but that the cerebrals, with the exception of d, are not, as 
far as I have had an opportunity of re so decided 
as in Shina. 

Burushaski is spoken by the people of the Hunza and 
Nagir states, and in a variant form by some of the 
population of the Yasin valley. It is supposed to have 
been the language of the people inhabiting the Gilgit 
region prior to the irruption into it of an alien race whose 
language was Shina. 

The linguistic affinities of Burushaski have not been 
determined, but some theory has been advanced claiming 
points of resemblance between it and the Munda languages. 

I may here just mention the existence of cerebral sounds 


The affinities of the sounds of Shina have, I do not doubt, been 
dealt with by Sir George Grierson, with his unrivalled learning, in his 
Pisdea Languages of N.W. India. Unfortunately, my copy of that 
valuable work is in Ireland, or at least is reported ‘‘missing” in that 
inauspicious country. 
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in Wakhi, the Iranian language of Wakhan, and reserve 
fuller discussion for the end of this section. 

59. &. 

This sound in its more pronounced forms is a strongly- 
marked cerebral and is then readily distinguishable from 
the typical §. But Nature does not favour hard and fast 
classification in Phonetics any more than she does in the 
natural sciences, Botany and Zoology, and intermediate 
forms are found which it is difficult to refer definitely 
either to the & or to the § category. 

In more than one instance I have transferred a sound 
from one to the other and then back again. 

si§ head may be adopted as the extreme type word for 8, 
while daioxr father-in-law and dii place will serve as 
types of 8. ‘di 


Examples— 
Initial 
i 5 
Sa: green vegetables $8: B. §a: —_ respiration (?) 
§a:ko arm ga siz 
sia:l, gya:l = wolf facko noose, loop (?) 
da:ru:ko autumn §a:l Sever 
Bak (L.W.) doubt jalu B. torch-wood 
(unprepared) 

Sal 100 gak B. gok 
Bat power, strength  §ak nape of neck 
sai.o white akon d. to tie in a bow 
§ai.o:r father-in-law §oroy kind of henna (?) 
éera big game (ibex, %e:wo 

etc.) fem. jeri blind 
Soro autumn sin horn 
dile:lo generous gin Shin 
sidalo cold Sin'a Shina 
dipi forearm Sido:.iki to strike 


Siti B. siti dais rownd three  §0:.iki to affia 
floor sides of room  fo%lu 


ee 
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3 5 

io B. iu:a —_good, better ; yes B. gulto (?) twig, shoot 
jon B. San care §o:to throat 
st: dog gi: t. to smell 
Su:lo B. gu:li muzzle of gun gudu:.iki to whistle 
§u:.0 boy gyu: t. to whistle 
§u.0:.iki to dry (vb. trs.) 
guguilo B. _ friend 
Somilunus J am tired 
Sugo:.iki to become dry 

ppc. fuko = BB. dry 
guti corner 

Medial 
Aga:to B. weak, thin &:80 tear 
apo (aipo) horse kasap 
B, yagap magpie 
Aston groom kisi B. line 
bago:.iki do play (musical mago voice 
instrument) 
bigo:.iki to rest oke:so slope up, ascent 
damii t. B. to approve Sido ear of corn 
guspur B. aristocrat uja:rin debtor 
hudit. B. to plunder 
d. 

isda B. sluice 
ispi:t 

B. sipi:t lucerne 
kusulo B. — broken 
li:8o:.iki to hide (vb. 

intrs.) 

mué!a: man, “ vir” 
nigo:.iki to go out (of fire) 
o:8i wind 
0:80, ao’o 

B. auko =. quest 
paso:.iki to see 
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tedi 
tuo:.iki 
tusa:r B. 
yasko 

B. yaaski 


A (45?) 


AB, aa 
Abas B, 
bud 

aid B. 
Pfaé b. 
_ pfopus 
las 

nis, nos 


pras 
suba’ B. 


vaus b. B. u:8 to shiver 


5 3 
top of roof 
to be sated 
very much 
equal, suitable to 
Final 

eight ba:rog 

B. Pfari: duck 
to-day big } 
unfavourable éi3 B. &:3 = mountain 
is not known hé:§ B. hi:z breath, sigh (?) 
place kaj t. to wipe 
to be finished kis t. to push, pull 
hearth lag t. B. to lick 
shame maiyu:s B. buffalo 
is not nu:§ 

pl.nuja:re daughter-in-law 
rib pa:s manure 
favourable ro:§ 

loc. ro:ger anger 

5A5 mother-in-law 
a8 head 


tag b. B. to slip 
u:é B. wb (2) debt 


(To be continued.) 


Some Remarks on Free Will and Predestination 
in Islam, together with a translation of the 
Kitabu-l Qadar from the Sahih of al-Bukhari 

Br Proresson ALFRED GUILLAUME 
rae problem of reconciling man’s free will with God’s 
omnipotent wil] and prescience has exercised the minds 
of the theologians of those religions which claim to present 
an almighty and a moral god to their votaries. In the following 
pages my aim is to show how the Muhammadan dogma of 

Determinism, despite the revolt of the most vigorous thinkers 

of the early Muslim church, was developed and consolidated ; 

to indicate in more detail than earlier writers how dependent 
that reaction was on Byzantine Christianity ; and how com- 


pletely _\ae has been put to flight by _|2i in the traditions 
universally accepted as authentic. 

Although the subject has been comprehensively dealt with 
elsewhere, I may be forgiven a passing reference to some of 
Muhammad’s statements in the Quran. It has long been 
notorious that he made no attempt to grapple with the 
difficulty his self-contradictory revelations on this subject 
caused to subsequent thinkers ; indeed, it may be confidently 
asserted that the intellectual problem and the moral issues 
involved were not apparent to him. “ All men would believe 
did God so will and none believes but by God’s permission ”” 
(Sur. x, 99 ff). Over and over again we read that God leads 
man either in the way of salvation or of perdition—no reason 
for His action being assigned in either case. He it is who opens 
man’s heart to the Quranic message or renders him blind and 
deaf to its revelation. It would seem from Sur. vi, 149, that 
the obvious retort was made by the unbelievers that they were 
what God had made them, and His was the responsibility, 
not theirs. To this Muhammad can only reply that they are 
without knowledge and are liars. 


1 D, S. Margoliouth, The Early Development of Muhammadanism, London, 
1914, pp. 46 ff. 
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“Prophets are not theologians,” said the late 
Professor Goldziher; and certainly Muhammad was no 
exception. The righteousness of God and His scrupulousness 
in rewarding those who do well is emphasized in iv, 123; a 
moral purpose underlies the creation of heaven and earth, and 
none shall be wronged by God (xlv, 21). Such passages, taken 
by themselves, show that Muhammad would have shrunk in 
horror from attributing arbitrariness and injustice to the 
deity. Yet, as will be seen, this is the conclusion from the 
orthodox doctrine of God if we accept as a premise “ All who 
punish others for what they have themselves ordained and 
effected are unjust ”. 

Disposed as the Semitic mind is to accept the arbitrary 
decrees of a despot—celestial or terrestrial—a new religion 
which left nothing to the free will and choice of the convert 
could hardly hope to make its way. If one were damned 
already why put forth effort ? A religion must have something 
to offer. And Muhammadanism, like Judaism and Christianity 
its parents, offers eternal salvation to those who believe. 
Forgiveness of sins, true guidance and paradise are the portion 
of those who believe in the Prophet’s message (Sur. xlvii). 
Those who die fighting in the way of God may count on an 
eternal reward; moreover, a bargain may be struck with 
God : help Him and He will help you (iii, 24). Such a message 
could not fail to produce a contempt for death in those who 
accepted Muhammad as a prophet. 

Valuable as fatalism is in a time of war, there were devout 
men in peaceful avocations who found a doctrine of resignation 
to the decrees of an inscrutable providence unpalatable. The 
statement that “God makes whom He will to err? and whom 
He will He guideth and ye shall be caJled to account for your 
actions” (xvi, 95) leff men the victims of an unrighteous 

* Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, pp. 92 ff., 
points out that adalla should be translated allows to err rather than makes 
to err. But if this and the many similar verses can be thus withdrawn 


from those that predicate jrreleiten of God, an imposing number stil? 
remains on which Islam has based the dogma of predestination. 
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God. If God had predestined certain men to damnation 
and hell, then the Prophet's call to repentance was an 
invitation to such men to rebel against the decree of God ! 

In the centuries that elapsed between the redaction of the 
Quran (4.H. 30) and the publication of the first authoritative 
collection of traditions (c. 245) a school arose which in its 
comprehension of moral and ethical truth is almost unique in 
the whole course of Muslim theology. This school’s connexion 
at the Umayyad court of Damascus with the Christian 
theologians Johannes Damascenus and his pupil Theodorus 
Abii Qurra has long been known, and passing references have 
often been made to the influence of Christian theologians on 
the tenets of the early Mu‘tazilites. But what is so remark- 
able is that orthodox Islam, as it is reflected in the hadith 
literature, shows such slight traces of any modification of 
the Quranic doctrine of predestination. 

The first protest against determinism was made in 
Damascus as early as the end of the seventh century. A 
number of pious and thoughtful Muslims began to teach that 
man had a free will and possessed power (qudra) over his 
actions ; hence they were known as Qadarites1 The saintly 
lives of the early Qadarites, who gave themselves up to prayer, 
meditation, and study and the practice of an ascetic life, show 
. that the movement was a genuine revolt of the human soul 
against an immoral conception of the universe. Qadarism, 
at any rate in its early days, was not primarily a speculative 
and philosophical rebellion against the orthodox dogmas 
of Islam. The sect became identified with the Mu'‘tazila (i.e. 
those who separate themselves) or the “ people who maintain 
the divine unity and justice”, whose tenets have been 
admirably summarized by Macdonald? and need not be 
recapitulated here. 

1 It is probable that their name is to be derived from gudra rather than 
from gadar (as Macdonald, Muslim Theology, London, 1903, p. 128); for 
gadar properly applies to a decree of God. See Lane, p. 2495, col. 3 ad sin. ; 


and also Al-Mu'‘tazila, ed. Arnold, Leipzig, 1902, p. 12. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 135 ff. See also Al-Shahrastani in loc. 
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So thoroughly did the orthodox reactionaries stamp out 
the literature of this sect that until comparatively recently 
we had to rely on them alone for a statement of Mu‘tazilite 
doctrines. But the text of the Kitabu-] Milal wal Nihal by 
Al Mahdi lidin Allah Ahmad b. Yahya b. Al Murtada 
(aH. 764-840), published by Sir Thomas Arnold,? provides 
material invaluable for a study of the Mu‘tazila, written as it 
is by a sympathizer. The writer’s object is to show the 
reasonableness of the Mu‘tazilite dogmas, and at the same time 
to prove that they were not innovations; hence the first 
“class” of authorities begins with Ali and the other rightly 
guided Caliphs. The writer is at great pains to show the 
absurdity of the belief that man’s evil actions are decreed by 
God, and he reconciles a belief in God’s foreknowledge and 
God’s omnipotence in the same way that Jewish and Christian 
theologians did long before his day.* Thus he says :— 


(a) do peeled (9 fa site nati 3k 
5 Je all 


God knows that men will commit crimes, but his (fore)- 
knowledge does not impel them so to do. 

And again: As one cannot escape the domain of heaven and 
earth, so one cannot escape the domain of God’s knowledge ; 
and the one is no more the instigator of crime than the other 
(pp. 8 and 9). 

(b) God wills nothing but that which is good (p. 12)? 


Ls Vile Yall ol. 

(c) Everything happens by the decree and predestination of 
God except evil works (gelall “ disobediences ”). 

2 Op. cit. 

* For the Jewish view cf. Ab. iii, 24, “‘ Everything is foreseen but free 


will is given” Ms1n3 Nw Nay Son. 
* In Judaism ef. Ber. 605. All that God does is for a good purpose. 
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The dependence of the Murjiites, Qadarites, and Mu‘tazilites 
on the Greek theologians of Damascus was first pointed out 
by von Kremer? as long ago as 1873; and he refers to the 
model dialogue between Christian and Muslim, written 
by John of Damascus, as a proof that discussion went on in 
the eighth century between the - Christian theologians, 
who stood high in the caliph’s favour, and their Muslim 
fellow-subjects. He has shown how the Murjis, like many 
Oriental Christians, scouted the idea of eternal punishment in 
hell, and that the preoccupation of the Qadarites with the 
nature and attributes of the deity was precisely that of their 
Christian contemporaries. The doctrine that man has a free 
will is expressed in almost identical words by John and the 
Mu‘tazilites quoted above (a): “ illud quoque scire opportet, 
Deum omnia praescire sed non omnia praefinire.” 

But the extraordinary similarity between the thought 
and language of Johannes Damascenus and his Muslim 
imitators does not end here. In the Disputatio Saraceni et 
Christiani (which might well bear the same title as the book of 
Bukhari translated below) we find the Christian expressly 
denying that God is the author of evil; but that it is of the 
devil and of man’s own will to evil; while of good he says: 
“omnium bonorum neminem dicimus esse causam praeter 
quam Deum” ? (cf. (b) and (c) above). If we compare the 
dialogue in John with that given on page 49 of the Mu'tazila 
we cannot escape the conclusion that the Mu‘tazila employed 
in their disputations with their orthodox brethren the same 
arguments and the same means of promulgating their doctrines 
as the Christians did in their controversies with the Muslims. 
The following examples will illustrate this :— 

(1) Mu‘tazila. (Arnold, p. 49.) 

Abu-l ‘Abbas al Halabi: Tell me about the devil. Did he 
wish that Pharaoh should be an unbeliever ?- Abu-] Husain al 

1 Culturgeschichiliche Streifziige auf dem Gebiete des Islams, Leipzig, 
? oto Velerum patrum . .. cura Andreae Gallandii, p. 272. 
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Khayyat: Yes. Al Halabi: Then the devil overcame the will 
of God. Abu-] Husain: That is not a necessary assumption. 
For God (may He be exalted!) said: “Satan promises you 
poverty and commands you to act unseemly, but God promises 
you pardon and favour.” Therefore it is not necessary to 
assume that the command of the devil overcame the command 
of God. So it is with the will: for if God had willed that 
Pharaoh should believe against his will he would have believed 
(sc. but God did not influence Pharaoh’s will). 


John. 

Saracenus : Quem dicis causam esse malorum ? Christianus : 
Eum scilicet qui ex sententia sua diabolus est, ac nos etiam 
homines. Sar.: Cujus rei gratia? Chr.: Propter liberum 
arbitrium. 

(2) Mu‘tazila. (Arnold, p. 8.) 

(a) The people are fornicators, winebibbers, and murderers, 
and they say: “Our crimes lie in God’s (fore)knowledge ; 
therefore we must needs commit them.” 

(5) ‘Umar asked a thief why he stole, and the man replied : 
“God decreed thus concerning me.” Thereupon ‘Umar 
commanded that he should have his hand cut off and then 
be scourged: the first for the crime of theft, and the second 
for uttering a lie against God. 


John. 

Christianus: Quoniam enim Deus praecepit, ut tu inquis, 
fornicatorem fornicari et furem furari et homicidam caedem 
facere, mercede digni sunt hujusmodi, voluntatem enim Dei 
fecerunt. 

(3) The teaching of Bishr ibn Al Mu‘tamir (taulid and 
tawallud) of a primary cause acting on the first object which 
goes on to affect others is reminiscent of John’s argument 
with the Saracen. The latter asserts that as God “ format 
infantes in uteris mulierum”, He must in some cases be a 
fellow-worker with adulterers, and therefore an author of 
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evil. The Christian is made to reply that it is written that God 


created all things in the beginning, and only then was He the 
immediate cause of phenomena. Afterwards man and 
nature work, as may be seen from the words “And Adam 
begat” and ‘‘ The earth brought forth ”, and so on. 

But the controversy that most clearly marked off the 
Mu‘tazila from their co-religionists, and finally brought about 
their overthrow, was their affirmation that the Quran was 
created. Orthodox Islam maintained that it existed from all 
eternity, and, as the word of God, was uncreate. “ Whatever 
proofs of this doctrine may have been brought forward later 
from the Quran itself, we can have no difficulty in recognizing 
that it is plainly derived from the Christian Logos, and that 
the Greek Church, perhaps through John of Damascus, has 
again played a formative part,” says Macdonald! This may 
be so, but the following passage from John (which incidentally 
contains the earliest‘non-Muslim reference to the Mu‘tazilites, 
and has, I believe, been unnoticed hitherto by scholars) 
rather suggests that John’s Muslim contemporaries did not 
borrow the idea from him.* It would seem that the 
identification of the Muslim scriptures with the Logos is 
already an established dogma, and that those who dissent 
therefrom are ostracized. 


1 Op. cit., p. 146. 

2 The use of the Bible in these controversies is a subject that calls for 
further investigation. It is quite clear from the way in which Scriptare 
is turned against the Christians that the Muslims were familiar with the 
Old Testament atleast. (Al-Nayzim, the Mu‘tazilite, is said to have known 
by heart the Quran, the Taurit, the Anjil, and the Zubir.) It may be that 
in some cases the adversary was a Jew—such a ono is referred to in Joannis 
Hierosolymitani Narratio (Gallandi, p. 270, ecclesiae Dei hostis). The 
doctrine that the Torah was created before the foundation of the world 
is, of course, Jewish ; cf. Mid. Rab. on Gen.i, 1. The tone of the Disputatio 
hardly suggests that the Christian was disputing with an apostate, though 
in the days of the first Umayyad caliphs the line between Christians and 
Muslims was by no means clearly drawn. (See on this point Lammens, 
Etudes sur la régne du Calife Omayyade Mo‘awiya . . . Mélanges de la 
Faculté Orientale, Beyrout, 1906, p. 54.) 

JRAS. JANUARY 1924. 4 
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John. 

Si interrogeris a Saraceno dicente : Quem ais esse Christum ? 
Responde illi Verbum Dei. Nihil in hoc aberrare arbitror, 
quoniam et Verbum dicitur a scriptura et Sapientia et 
Brachium et Virtus Dei . . . Tu vero vicissim interroga eum 
dicens Quid vocatur a scriptura Christus? . . . Respondebit 
tibi dicens A scriptura mea Spiritus et Verbum Dei dicitur 
Christus. Et tunc dic illi tu quoque: Spiritus Dei et Verbum 
a scriptura tua increata dicuntur an vero creata? Ac ubi 
responderit creata esse, dic ei: Ecquis creavit Dei Spiritum 
et Verbum? Quod si ad incitas redactus dixerit tibi, Deum 
ila creasse, regere .. . te interrogo: Antequam crearet Deus 
Verbum et Spiritum non habebat Spiritum neque Verbum ? 


‘ atque declinabit a te non habens quid respondeat. Haeretici 


enim sunt qui hoe affirmant apud Saracenos maximeque sunt 
abominabiles et propudiosi ; et si hunece volueris traducere apud 
reliquos Saracenos timebit te admodum. 

The relation of Islamic theology in the formative period to 
that of the contemporary Christianity of Syria deserves closer 
attention than it has hitherto received? But we will turn now 
to the foundation and support of orthodoxy. The following 
translation of the Book of Predestination from the Sahih of 
Al Bukhari? will best illustrate the treatment Mu‘tazilite 
doctrines have received at the hands of the orthodox party. 
As a self-contained book of some length it may serve as an 
introduction to the hadith literature, hardly second to the 
Quran in its importance for the study of Muhammadan origins, 
on which I hope soon to write at greater length. 


1 Practically all the tenets of the earlier Mu‘tazilites are to be found in 
John’s writings: besides those mentioned there is, e.g., the explanation 
of anthropomorphisms in the scripture and the assertion that the qualities 
in the divine essence must be expressed by negations or relations. 

* I gratefully acknowledge Professor Margoliouth’s kindness in reading 
ped ore and suggesting alterations which I have everywhere 

opted. 
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Tue Book or PREDESTINATION * 


1. Bab concerning Predestination. 

(a) Abu’l Walid Hishim ibn ‘Abd il Malik formed us? 
(saying): Shu‘ba informed us (saying) : Sulaiman al A‘mash 
told me as follows: I heard Zaid ibn Wahb on the authority 
of ‘Abd Ullah’ say: The Apostle of God (may God bless and 
preserve him,‘ for he is the Veracious and the Verified) told 
me as follows: Verily (each) one of you is assembled in his- 
mother’s womb forty days; then he becomes a clot for a 
similar period, and then a lump of flesh for the same period. 
An angel is sent to him and given four commands with 
reference to his sustenance, the duration of his life, and he is to 
be wretched or happy. By Allah! each one* of you may do 
the works of the people of hell so that between him and it there 
lieth but a fathom or a cubit, and that which has been 
written shall overcome him, and he will do the works of the 
people of paradise and shall enter therein. And verily a man 
may do the works of the people of paradise so that between 
him and it there lieth but a fathom or a cubit, and that which 
has been written shall overcome him, and he will do the works 
of the people of he)l and shall enter therein. (Variant: Adam 
[i.e. Ibn Abi Iyyiis] said :. “ except a cubit.”) 

(b) Anas ibn Malik. The prophet said: God commands 
an angel concerning the womb. The angel says: Lo, Lord, a 
drop! aclot! anembryo! And when God wills to decree 
its creation the angel says : Is it to be male or female, wretched 


2 Kitébu’l Qadar 82. Le recueil des Traditions Mahométanes, par 
Abou Abdallah Mohammed ibn Ismail el Bokhari, publié par M. Ludolf 
Krehl, continué par Th. W. Juynboll, Leyden, 1908, vol. iv, p. 251. 

2 Haddathana. The expression implies that the authority to recount 
. this tradition was given with a general licence ; consequently the original 
narrator could not always control the form in which his traditions were 
promulgated, See Goldziher, M.S., vol. ii, pp. 189 #. 

3 i.e. Ibn Mas‘id. The isnad will be omitted in future, only the name 
of the original guarantor being given. 

« The customary blessing on Muhammad will be omitted throughout the 
book. 

5 Textual variant, or “a man” of you. 
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or happy, and what is to be its sustenance and duration of 
life, O Lord? In the mother’s womb the answer is written.* 

2. Bab. The pen is dry (that wrote) according to the (fore)- 
knowledge of God, and the saying “ According to (fore)- 
knowledge God leads him astray” (Sur. xlv, v. 22). And 
Abi Huraira said: “The Prophet said to me ‘ The pen is 
dry (that wrote) of what will befall thee’.”? Ibn ‘Abbis 
said: With regard to the words laha sabigiina (Sur. xxiii, 
v. 63) the meaning is that those who hasten after good 
deeds happiness has hastened unto them. 

(a) ‘Imran ibn Husain. A man said: “ O Apostle of God, 
are those (destined) to paradise known from those (destined) 
to hell?” “ Yes,” replied he. The man answered: “ Then of 
what use are deeds of any kind?” He answered: ‘“ Everyone 
does that for which he was created or that which has been made 
easy for him.” 

3. Bab. “God knoweth better what they would have done.” 

(a) Ibn ‘Abbas said: The Prophet was asked about the 
children of idolators (mushrikin). He replied: ‘‘ God knoweth 
better what they would have done.” 


1 The word “ drop ” (nutfa) suggests that the form of the tradition (a) in 
the Mishkat (p. 12) may be the original, though it reads rather like a con- 
flation: “ Verily the creation of each one of you who is assembled in his 
mother’s womb forty days is a drop.” The same recognition of the origin 
of man’s life, but in a nobler context, will be found in Pirgt Abhoth, pereq 
iii, 1. The source of both these traditions is to be sought in the Jewish 
Haggidah, cf. Yelammedenu (Midrash Tanhuma), Lublin, 1879, p. 261: 
“In the embryo sex, constitution, size, shape, appearance, rank, livelihood, 
and all that will befall the creature save its moral nature are preordained.” 
Cf, also Niddah, 166, where the angel presents the tippah before God and 
asks what it is to be: strong or weak; wise or foolish; rich or poor; but 
he does not ask whether it is to become a wicked or a righteous man, 
The Kanzu’l ‘Ammil (vol. i, p. 29), which refers this tradition to both 
Bukhirt and Muslim, agrees in the main with the version given in the 
Mishkat (Bombay, 1880). 

? The many references to writing require some elucidation. It would 
seem that here the Jauh mahfuz or preserved tablet is meant. The Quran, 
uncreate and existent before all worlds, was inscribed on this tablet, as 
were the deeds and thoughts of men: all that has been and is to be, the 
believer's faith and piety, the kifir’s unbelief and impiety, are decreed 
by the writing on the preserved tablet. 


——— ee 
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(6) Abi Huraira: The Apostle of God was asked about the 
offspring of idolators. He replied: “God knoweth better 
what they would have done.” 4 

(c) Abi Huraira. The Apostle of God said: “None is 
born but in the religion of Islam. It is his parents who make 
him a Jew or a Christian just as you breed cattle. You do 
not find maimed cattle unless you yourselves first maim them.” 
They said: “ O Apostle of God, have you considered the case 
of him who dies as a little child?” He answered: “ God 
knows better what they would have done.” ? 

4. Bab. “The command of God is destiny predestined ” 
(Sur. xxxiii, v. 38). , 
(a) Abi Huraira. The Apostle of God said: “A woman 
shall not ask that her sister be divorced so that she may 
enjoy her share of conjugal rights.? Let her marry, for verily 

she shall have what has been decreed for her.” 

(b) Usima. I was in the company of the prophet when the 
messenger of one of his daughters came—Sa‘d and Ubay ibn 
Ka‘b and Mu‘adh were with him at the time—to report that 
her son was at the point of death. He sent word to her: 
“To God belongeth what He taketh and to God belongeth 
what He giveth. Everyone (departeth) at the appointed time. 
Let her therefore be patient under bereavement and earn the 
reward of patience.” 

(c) Sa‘idu-l Khudri. The Prophet said: Every living soul 
whose coming forth into the world has been written by God 
must come into being. 

(2) Hudhaifa. The prophet preached us a sermon in which 


+ Bima Iinu ‘amilin. The meaning is: This is not a matter for you to 
inquire into, for God knows better what their actions would have been had 
they lived ; and therefore their eternal destiny will be decided in the light 
of His omniscience. In these two hadith we have an excellent example of 
Bukhari's faithful adherence to his principle. The second hadith adds 
nothing to the first; yet it is not a mere variant because the tsndd is 
entirely different throughout. Consequently both traditions, being duly 
authenticated, must ex Aypothesi be held genuine utterances of Muhammad. 

® Istafragha fulanun ma fi sabfatihi is a proverbial saying meaning 
“* So-and-so took as his share (or exhausted) what was in his bowl”. 
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he spoke of everything that will happen until the hour of the 
resurrection. He that knoweth it knoweth it; and he that is 
ignorant of it is ignorant thereof. If I see a thing which I have 
forgotten I shall recognize it just as a man knows the face of 
an absent acquaintance and recognizes him when he sees him.* 

(e) ‘Ali. We were sitting with the prophet who had a stick 
with which he was writing on the ground. He said: “ There 
is not one of you whose resting place in hell or paradise has 
not been written.”” Whereupon one of the people said: “ Then 
may we not (abandoning effort) trust in (our destiny), 
O Apostle of God?” * He replied: “No! Do (good) works 
for everything has been made easy.”* Then he read 
(Sur. xcii, v. 5): “‘He that giveth to the needy and 
feareth,” etc. 

5. Bab. “‘ Works (are to be judged) by their results.” 

(a) Abii Huraira said: We were present with the Apostle 
of God at Khaibar when he said of one of those who were with 
him and professed Islam: “ This fellow is one of the people 
of hell.” When battle was joined the man fought with the 
utmost bravery, insomuch that he was covered with wounds 
and disabled. One of the Companions of the prophet came up 
and said: “O Apostle of God, do you see that the man you 
said was one of the people of hell has fought with the utmost 
bravery in the way of God 4 and is covered with wounds.” 

* This implies that not only has everything been decreed by God but 
that the whole course of the history of posterity was revealed by Him to 
the prophet. The Midrash Rabba on Ex. xxxi contains an account of 
how God showed Moses all the kings, principal men, and prophets who 
would appear in the generations until the hour of the resurrection. 

* The Mishhit adds to the two words afala natiakilu the gloss ‘ala kitabina 
wanada‘u-l ‘amal, i.e. “‘ May we not abandon ourselves to what has been 
written of us and forsake (good) works ?” 

? Or prepared. See Al-Nihdya in loc. 

* Fi eabil Ilah. The surprise of Muhammad’s followers is due to the 
supreme merit attached to the act of fighting unbelievers. In Sur. iii, 163, 
there is the proclamation: ‘“‘Do not reckon those who are slain in the 
way of God to be dead: nay, alive with their Lord are they sustained.” 
Cf. Sur. ii, 149. To fight in the way of God is synonymous with joining 
in the jihad. For the meaning given to the phrase in later times see 
Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii, pp. 387 ff. 
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The Prophet replied: “ Nevertheless, he is one of the people 
of hell.” And while some of the Moslems were on the point of 
doubting, lo the man, in anguish from his wounds, put forth 
his hand to his quiver, plucked out an arrow, and pierced his 
throat therewith. Some of the Moslems then ran to the Apostle 
of God and said: “0 Apostle of God, God has confirmed thy 
saying. So-and-So has pierced his throat and killed himself.” 
The Apostle of God said; “O Bilal, rise and proclaim: Only 
believers shall enter paradise. Verily God strengtheneth this 
religion with an impious man.” 

(b) Sahl. The prophet looked at a man who did most service 
to the Muslims on a raid he made in company with the prophet, 
and said: “ He who would see one of the people of hell let 
him look at this fellow.” So one of the people followed him— 
now he was the most violent of men in contending with the 
idolators—until he was wounded, when he proceeded to hasten 
his death by putting his sword point to his breast so that it 
came out between his shoulders. The man quickly went to 
the prophet and said: “I bear witness that thou art the 
Apostle of God!” He said: “ But why ?” The man replied : 
“ Thou saidst of so-and-so, ‘He who would see one of the people 
of hell let him look at this fellow.’ Now he was one who did 
the Muslims most service, and thou knewest that he would 
not die thus.1 And when he was wounded he hastened his 
death by suicide.” Thereupon the prophet said: “ Verily 
the slave may do the works of the people of hell when he is 
really one of the people of paradise. And he may do the works 
of the people of paradise when he is really one of the people 
of hell. Actions are to be judged by their results.” 

6. Bab. A vow delivers a slave to fate. 

(2) Ibn ‘Umar. The prophet forbade vows,” saying : 
“ Verily they cannot frustrate anything though something is 
extracted from the avaricious thereby.” 

2 i.e. that he would not meet his death in the jihad, 


2 The blessings of paradise are expressly promised in the Quran to 
those who fulfil their vows (Sur. Ixxvi, v. 7), yafina binnadhri. 
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(b) Abi Huraira. A vow brings nothing to a son of man 
that has not been decreed for him. Nevertheless, a vow does 
precipitate a man towards (his) destiny, and it has been 
decreed that something shall be extracted from the 
avaricious thereby. 

7. Bab. There is no power and no might save in God. 

(a) Abi Misa. We were raiding with the Apostle of God, 
and whenever we climbed or ascended a height or went down 
into a valley we lifted up our voices and shouted “ Allah 
Akbar!” The Apostle of God approached us and said: 
“ Restrain yourselves, O men. For ye do not call to one who 
is deaf or absent, but ye call to one who hears and sees.” 
Then he said: “ O ‘Abd Allah ibn Qais, I will teach thee a 
saying which is one of the treasures of paradise, ‘ There is no 
power and no might save in God.’ ” 


8. Bab. The Protected is he whom God protects (wae) 


(in Sur. xi, v. 45, the word ook i is the equivalent of gle. 
Mujahid said : ins (in Sur. xxxvi, v. 8, “we have placed 
before and behind them an obstacle ” means) a barrier against 


e 
the truth. They repeatedly fall into error. The word (als? 
(Sur. xci, v. 10, in “‘ Miserable is he who has corrupted it” 


z 
{i.e. the soul] means) (ale! misled. 

(a) Sa‘idu-l] Khudri. Everyone who is appointed caliph * 
has two kinds of intimates: one advises him to do good 
and incites him thereto; the other suggests and incites to 
evil. The protected is he whom God protects. 

9. Bab. It is a necessary lot of (the people) of a city which 


2 On the form of this word and the rival meanings given to the verse, 
see Lane, p. 878, col. a. 

* This anachronism need cause no surprise. It is to be explained by 
Muhammad's foreknowledge; cf. 2 (d) supra, 
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we have destroyed that they shall not return? (Sur. xxi, v. 95). 
None of thy people will believe save those who have already 
believed (Sur. xi, v. 38). “And they will beget only impious 
unbelievers ” (Sur. Ixxi, v. 28). 


(a) Ibn ‘Abbas. The word oa in Abyssinian means 


ws: 

(b) Ibn ‘Abbas. Nothing seems to me more insane® than 
Abii Huraira’s report that the Prophet said: ‘“ God has 
written every man’s portion in adultery. It must certainly 
befall. Now it is adultery of the eye to gaze; it is adultery 
of the tongue to utter (the thought thus engendered); the 
appetite longs and desires and the body consents or denies.” 
(Here follows the isnadic authority for the hadith of Abi 
Huraira to which Ibn ‘Abbiis takes exception.) # 

1 This is the interpretation of the verse generally accepted by the native 


ws 
authorities. Ibn Jumana (quoted by Lane, p. 554, col. 3) uses the word ‘ Ke 
v - 
as equivalent to (ite be The ordinary meaning “forbidden” would seem 


to make the following Y redundant. But sec Rodwell and Sale in loc. 
Some native authorities read oa Although Arabic supports faintly 


Tbn ‘Abbds’ explanation, the Ethiopic lexicon does not. Probably “ban” 
(Heb. 5°11) is the meaning. 


s - €£ 
2 eal 4.5|. Following the Nibiya I take this to be the 


meaning. Cf. Muh. Stud., p. 49, for an unfavourable judgment on Aba 
Huraira. Al Qastallini explains it as “a venial sin”. 

* This tradition is obviously an expansion of Matt. v, 28. It is interesting 
to notice that the compiler of the Mfishiat (p. 12) omits Ibn ‘Abbas’ fair 
comment on Abii Huraira. Contrary to his usual custom, too, he gives 
Muslim’s version as well as that of Bukhari. The former, which is rather 
more full, runs: “ Man’s lot, so far as adultery is concerned, has been written. 
It must certainly befall. The adultery of the eye is to gaze; of the ears 
to listen; of the tongue to speak ; of the hand to seize ; of the foot to step 
forward; the heart longs and desires and the body consents or denies.” 
Muslim's version obscures the point. Bukbari has transmitted a tradition 
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10. Bah. We have made the vision that we showed thee a 
cause of dissension for men (Sur. xvii, v. 62). 

(a) Ibn ‘Abbas. This is the vision of the eye which the 
Apostle of God was shown when he was conducted on the 
night journey to the temple of Jerusalem.1 He said: “ The 
tree which is cursed in the Quran ” is the tree of Al Zaqqim. 

11. Bab. Adam and Moses argued before God (to Him 
belong might and majesty). 

(a) Abii Huraira. The Prophet said: “ Adam and Moses 
were arguing, and Moses said: ‘ O Adam, thou art our father. 
Thou hast brought loss upon us and caused us to be excluded 
from paradise.’ He replied: ‘O Moses, God chose thee by 
His word and wrote for thee with His hand. Do you blame 
me for a matter which God decreed concerning me forty 
years before He created me?’ And Adam confuted Mose: 
three times.” (The same tradition is reported with a change 
of two names in the intermediaries between Abi Huraira 
and the compiler.) * 


to the effect that unlawful desire is as the sin of adultery ; whereas Muslim, 
by irrelevantly introducing ears, hands, and feet, simply describes the 
physiological course of the sin. 

1 For a full account of the vast growth of tradition which sprang up on 
the subject of the Mi‘rij see Asin Palcios, Za Escatologia Musulmana en 
la Divina Commedia, Madrid, 1919, pp. 8 ff. 

2 The original form of this hadith—which clearly presupposes considerable 
knowledge of the products of Jewish midrashic fancy—is expanded in 
Muslim’s version (quoted in the Mishkat, p. 11) so that the vulgar may 
easily understand its point: “Adam and Moses argued before their Lord 
and Adam confuted Moses. Moses said: ‘ Thou art that Adam whom God 
created with His hand and breathed into thee of His spirit and made His 
angels prostrate themselves before thee and made thee to dwell in paradise. 
Then didst thou bring men down to the earth in thy degradation.’ Adam 
replied: ‘Thou art that Moses whom God chose with His apostleship and 
with His word and gave thee tables in which is the explanation of all things 
and favoured thee with His confidence, Then how long was the Torah written 
before I was created ?’ Moses replied: ‘Forty years.’ Adam replied: ‘Then do 
you find in it the words “‘ And Adam disobeyed his Lord and went astray” ?’ 
“ Yes,’ said he. Adam rejoined: ‘ Then do you blame me for doing some- 
thing that God wrote that I should do forty years before He created me?’ 
The Apostle of God said: ‘Thus Adam confuted Moses.’” An interesting 
discussion of this hadith will be found in Al Mu‘tazila (p. 46), where it is 
condemned as khabar batil. 
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12. Bab. None can withhold what God giveth. 

(a) Warrad, the client of Al Mughira ibn Shu‘ba. Mu‘awiya 
wrote to Al Mughira as follows: “‘ Write for me an account of 
what you heard the prophet say at the end of the prescribed 
prayer.” A] Mughira thon dictated to me: “I heard the 
prophet say at the end of the prescribed prayer, ‘ There is no 
God save God alone; he is without associate. O God, there 
is none that withholdest what Thou givest and none that 
giveth what Thou withholdest, and good fortune will not profit 
the fortunate in place of Thee.’”+ Ibn Juraij said ‘Abda 
told him that Warrid told him of this. “Then,” said he, 
“T afterwards went on a mission to Mu‘iwiya and heard him 
laying commands on men in accordance with these words.” 

13. Bab. He that taketh refuge in God from the misery 
that overtaketh him and from the evil of fate? And God’s 
Word: “Say: I take refuge in the Lord of the Dawn from 
the evil He hath created” (Sur. 113).3 

(a) Abi Huraira. The prophet said: “ Take refuge in God 
from grievous adversity, from misery that overtaketh, from 
evil fate, and from the reviling of enemies.” 

14. Bab. (God) intervenes between a man and his heart 
(Sur. viii, v. 24).4 

1 This is the probable meaning of the words (taking the preposition min 
as the equivalent of badala, ie. the wealth or good fortune that cometh 
of Thee). Zamakhshari understands this to mean “ instead of the obedience 
and submissiveness due to Thee”. Others interpret minka as ‘indaka 
“Will not profit with Thee”. Others, “ will not defend him from Thee.” 
See Lane, p. 385. 

2 Qadé is used of a decree of God which is universal in application, and 
so here of somo misfortune suffered by the victim when coming under a law 
of nature. Qadar means generally a man’s own particular fate and destiny. 

$ This is one of the texts that the Mu‘tazilites read differently. By the 


slightest possible alteration in the punctuation it was possible to say: 
** T take retage in the Lord of the Dawn from evil which he hath nef crested. = 


Tanead ot “jb they read “Hh the following le could then 


form a negative relative euntence. (See Qastallani, Bulag, 1285, p, 397; 
quoted by Goldziher, Af.S. ii, p. 240.) 

‘ The commentators understand these words to mean that God turns 
man from his desire by influencing his will; cf. Sur. xxxiv, v. 53. 
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(a) ‘Abd Ullah. The prophet used often to take an oath 
“No, by the Reverser of hearts ! ” 

(b) Ibn ‘Umar. The prophet said to Ibn Sayyad: “Ihave 
a riddle to ask of thee.” He replied: “Smoke.”* The 
prophet said: “Go away, for thou shalt not exceed thy 
measure (gadr).”? ‘Umar said: “Give me permission to 
strike off his head!” The prophet replied: “‘ Let him alone. 
Tf it is he (the Dajjal) you cannot do it, and if it is not he 
then you will gain nothing by killing him.” 

15. Bab. Say “ Nought will befall us save what God has 


- 


written for us” (“ written” here means) “decreed” , 28 
(Sur. ix, v. 51). Mujahid said: (In Sur. xxxvii, v. 162, the 


word) (iy) ly means cleans ; (ye are not able to) seduce 
means “ lead astray ” save those of whom God has written 
that they shall burnin Gehenna. “ He decreeth and guid 
(Sur. lxxxvii, v. 3) means ‘“‘ He decreeth misery and happiness 
and He guideth the sheep to their pastures ”. 

(a) ‘Aisha said that she asked the Apostle of God about the 
plague.* He replied: “It is a punishment which God sends 
against whom He wills. And Géd makes it a mercy to believers. 
There is not a servant in a plague-stricken country who 
remains therein without removing thence in patient belief, 
knowing that nought will befall him save what God has written 
for him, but receives the reward of a martyr.” 

16. Bab. We should not be guided aright were it not that 
God guideth us (Sur. vii, v. 41). Had God guided me, 
verily I had been of the godly (Sur. xxxix, v. 58). 

: Or, “ There is something that I have concealed from thee.” 


tt : 
2 col. Qastallant explains that be wished to say “)|3>, but was 


unable to utter it, after the custom of soothsayers who snatch their words. 
The traditions on this legendary person are collected in the Mishkdt, p. 470. 
3 The word would seem to have this meaning here; of. the similar 
expression jawaza gadrahu. 
* This subject is more fully discussed in the Kitabu-l-Tibb, No. 30, 
Bab ma yudhkaru fi-l-Ta‘in. Krehl, iv, p. 59. 
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(a) AJ Bara ibn ‘Azib. I saw the prophet on the “ day of 
the Trench” helping us to remove the earth, saying the while: 
“Tf God were not out Guide, then we should stray 
From His straight paths and should not fast nor pray. 
Then keep us strong and calm in danger’s hour ; 
Stablish our feet by Thy almighty power. 
The idolators have wrong’d us, we sought peace, 
But they, rebelling, fight and will not cease.” 


Had we no knowledge of any formal protest against the 
awful doctrine of predestination, with its implication that 
God first decrees and effects a man’s transgression and then 
punishes him eternally for what he could not by any means 
avoid, the very vehemence of the traditional utterances 
recorded by Bukhari would lead one to suspect that so much 
emphasis and stress on predestination as a principle of the 
divine economy could not be spontaneous. And it is certain 
that here, as throughout the hadith literature, school doctrines 
are clothed in the form of traditions put in the mouth of the 
prophet in order to secure their recognition as dogmas binding 
the conscience of the faithful. 

Tt is impossible to find in the foregoing book one clear state- 
ment that man is left to work out his own salvation even aided 
by divine revelation. Thereis perhaps a suggestion in Bab 3 (c) 
that heredity and environment are contributory causes to 
damnation, while 4 (e) suggests a connexion between good 
works and salvation; and Bab 13 speaks of God as a refuge 
from calamity and evil fate. But these faint voices are lost 
in the chorus that proclaim man’s fate predestined from the 
womb. Almost every page of the Arabian Nights, with its 
allusion to man’s destiny written on his brow—the “ writing ” 
has become as it were localized—witnesses to the enormous 
influence predestination exercised on Muslim minds. 

As we have seen, the Quran itself can be made to give 
considerable support to a doctrine of salvation through faith 


2 See on this point Goldziber, Muhammedanische Studien, ii, pp. 88-130, 
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and good works; and therefore the all but complete dis- 
appearance of a sane and moral conception of the character 
of God and of man’s relation to his Maker provokes inquiry. 
The Quran, like the sacred books of the Jews and Christians, 
contains statements which might fairly be held to support 
the doctrine of Determinism or of Free Will; yet Islam, in 
spite of the opposition of enlightened minds within it and of 
much of the teaching of Muhammad himself, stands alone in 
its assertion of Predestination. A full discussion of the forces 
which eradicated a wholesome view of Providence from 
canonical iadith would involve a history of the theological 
controversies of the first few centuries; but it may be of 
interest to record the principal factors which deleted all trace 
of Mu‘tazilite doctrines from the Kitabu-] Qadar.? 

(1) The source of the views of those who championed the 
cause of man’s free will and maintained that God could not 
act arbitrarily, that he could not do evil and was under a 
mo: al compulsion to act in righteousness, was tainted. It must 
have been notorious that those ideas sprang from men who had 
free intercourse with Christian theologians. Indeed, it is not 
without significance that as Mu‘tazila doctrines were born 
in an age when relations with Christians were genial and 
unimpeded, as in the days of the Damascus caliphate, so under 
Ma’mun, when the sumptuary laws against Christians had 
fallen into desuetude, learning, scholarship, and religious 
philosophy attained their highest point of development. 

(2) The weight of the Government was thrown against the 
Mu‘tazilites. The Umayyads, who wished to keep the empire 
united and tranquil, discouraged all opposition to a patient 
acquiescence in the status quo. They claimed to reign by the 
gadar and will of God as his vicegerents. And it was a 
corollary—since Islam has no dividing line between things 
religious and secular—that any speculation as to man’s 
freedom to think and act for himself was likely to promote 


+ It is not our purpose to investigate the influence of Mu‘tazilite doctrines 
© orthodox philosophers. 
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a ferment among people none too well disposed towards the 
Umayyad house. Consequently, those who have always been 
branded by the Muhammadans as a godless dynasty served 
orthodoxy well by crippling a sect which would have done more 
to preserve a connexion between morality and religion than 
any other theological school which has ever arisen in Islam. 
God Himself in the orthodox system cannot be cleared of 
the charge which the Mu'tazilites brought against the God of 
their opponents’ theology; for there is no inherent reason 
why He should act in equity and righteousness.2 

(3) The Mu‘tazilites afterwards adopted many extravagant 
notions which brought them into ill odour with the people ; 
and in controversy with their opponents the issues became 
confused. 

(4) The terrible bigotry, cruelty, and intolerance exhibited 
by the Mu‘tazilites and their supporters in the short-lived day 
of their triumph under Ma’mun and his successors brought 
about a popular reaction which was so thorough as to sweep 
away practically all trace of their voluminous writings. 


February, 1923. 


1 I am entirely at a loss to understand the ground of Baron Carra de 
Vaux’s statement (the italics are mine) in the Mneyclopadia of Religion 
and Ethics [Article “‘ Fate ” (Muslim)}, vol. v, p. 794: “It is trae that 
there have been scholars who taught fatalism in Islam, and that the books 
of Muslim theologians and the Quran itself contain propositions apparently 
inculeating fatalism. At the same time tt must be remembered that the 
doctrine of fatalism has always been expressly repudiated by orthodox Islam, 
which believes in the free will of man, although it encounters serious difficulty 
in reconciling this with the all-powerful will of God,” unless orthodox 
tradition is to be ruled out of court, 
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The Babylonian and Persian Sacaea? 
By 8. LANGDON 


A COBDING to Strabo, xi, 8, 4, the Sakai, a Sythian 

tribe, built a temple to the Persian deities Anaitis, 
Omanus, and Onadatus, and celebrated yearly the festival 
Ta Xdxata,* which the people who inhabited Zéla celebrated 
even in his own day. The passage affords evidence for the 
celebration of a festival at Zéla in Pontus as late as the 
beginning of our era. For some reason Zéla, far removed from 
the old home of these Persian deities, had long been the seat 
of these Persian cults, from which fact alone it had any 
importance at all. Anaitis, or the old Persian Anfhita, “ the 
undefiled,” was a river goddess, and probably identical with 
the Elamitic goddess Nahunti. This old Iranian deity, 
Andhita, was also a goddess of love and beauty,’ the Venus 
or Artemis of Persian religion, and consequently an 
identification with the Babylonian Ishtar, “‘ queen of heaven,” 
was at once made, as soon as the cults of Babylonia became 
known to the Persians in the sixth century, and perhaps 
even earlier. But Strabo, who obviously believed that this 
Persian festival was connected with the Sacae or Sythians 
both historically and philologically, gives another explanation 
of its origin. Cyrus, he says, was defeated by the Sacae and 


' devised this ruse to overcome them. He hastily retreated, 


leaving behind his camp and all his equipment. The Sythian 
Sacae pursued him, captured his abandoned ‘camp, in which 
Cyrus had purposely left much wine and food, and gave them- 
selves over to drinking and feasting. When they had become 
completely impotent in drunkenness and debauchery, Cyrus 


_ fell upon them and destroyed them utterly. Attributing his 


victory to the national goddess,‘ he instituted a festival in 
memory of that day called sakaia (Xaxaca), Wherever a 
temple of this goddess stood, it was ordered that the “ festival 
1 Paper read at the Centenary of the Société Asiatique, Paris, July, 1922. 
2 Var. ra dee, 
® Moulton, Early Religious Poetry of Persia, 129. + Anaitis. 
JRAS. JANUARY 1924. 6 
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of the sakaia” () taév Yaxaiwv éoprh) be celebrated, when 

men and women drank day and night lying together in 

lascivity.* 

Strabo has left no information concerning the length of this 
festival, and, more serious matter still, he says nothing about 
the season in which it was held. The tale concerning Cyrus 
is only a myth derived from the erroneous assumption that 
the sacaea was derived from the Scythian tribe the Sakai, 
and hence Strabo calls it the “ Sakaian things ’’, or the “ feast 
of the Sacae”. Athenaeus in his Dipnosophistae, 639 c., 
quoting Berossus, says that in the month Léos, on the 
sixteenth day, the festival sacaea* was celebrated at Babylon. 
At that time the masters were ruled by slaves, and one of them 
governed the house, being clothed like a king. This bogus 
king was called Zégdnes.. The Babylonian festival lasted 
‘five days. On the other hand, Dion Chrysostomus, in 
De Regno, iv, 67, says that the festival * was Persian, and at 
that time they chose a malefactor and set him on the king’s 
throne. He was permitted to rule the land and sport with 
the king’s wives. Afterwards he was scourged and hung. 
Frazer, in his Golden Bough, Scapegoat, 306 ff. et passim, 
makes much of this privilege of licence with the king’s wives, 
and concludes that the “King of Misrule” was a real king 
for the short period of the carnival, and was slain as a 
substitute for the king himself. He has made much of this 
theory of the slaying of a king at the end of each year in the 
history of religion, and holds that the whole institution of the 
sacaea and similar carnivals, in which a fool became a bogus 

1 Strabo, xi, 8, 5. . 2 foprhy Sdeaa, var. canday. 

* Zimmern, Zum Babylonischen Neujahrfest*, p. 10, n. 4, suggests that 
this is the Babylonian word sukallu, a vizier or minister, derived from the 
Sumerian sukkal, Sayoe, Hibbert Lectures, 68, connects it with the word — 
éaknu “ governor", construct ‘akan, sakin, Hebrew sfigan, Aramaic signa. 
Sayce’s suggestion is apparently the correct one, although it is not mentioned 
by Zimmern. 

‘ h ray Yaxdy eoprh, var. ray Yaxxdv. These variants all point 
to an original éopr) caxéx and to a Babylonian original isinni sakkéti 
“feast of the fools”, or tim sakkdti “ day of the fools”, or isinni sakki 
“feast of the fool”. 


—_' 
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king, arose from the desire to find a substitute for the king at 
the end of each year. We now know the history of Sumerian 
and Babylonian religion for a period of 4,000 years, and there is 
nowhere the slightest trace of the practice of slaying a (divine) 
king at the end of each year as a ritual of sympathetic magic 
to propitiate the powers of nature. A few of the kings of 
Isin in the twenty-fourth and twenty-third centuries, in 
the period when the cults of deified kings was at its height, were 
actually identified with the god Tammuz, who died and was 
resurrected each year.* This might be explained by Frazer's 
theory, but it cannot be regarded as a probable explanation. 
Our best Greek source is Berossus, and he assigns the festival 
to Babylon and to the month Léos, whose precise place in 
the year has not been determined. It is generally identified 
with July-August, or, in any case, a late summer or early 
autumn month. That would seem to rule out any connexion 
with the Babylonian zagmuku,* or New Year festival held at 
the spring equinox in the month Nisan. But it will be seen 
presently that in the late period the New Year festival of 
Nisan, called both zagmuku and akitu, actually contained 
features unmistakably connected with sacaea. That inno way 
disproves the connexion with an autumn sacaea, for the old 
Sumerian calendar contained two New Year festivals, one in 
the spring and one in the autumn, and the festival of the 
zagmuk, mentioned in the inseriptions of Gudea and identical 
with month “festival of Bau” at Lagash, was clearly an 


“autumnal festival.? Moreover, the ancient calendar of Umma 


contained a name for the seventh month min-é§, or month of 

+ See my Tammuz and Ishtar, 26. “ Tammuz ” is now known to have 
been the name of a prehistoric Sumerian ruler of Erech, identified with the 
older Abu, the dying god of Sumerian religion. 

2 See for this word my Newbabylonische Kinigsinschriflen, 372. The 
original Sumerian word zag-mu occurs early (Thureau-Dangin, SAK., 
80, v, 1; $4, iii, 5; 72, viii, 11), and seems to be pre-Sargonic (Genouillac, 
Tableties Sumériennes Archaigues, p. xvii). 

2 See my Archives of Drehem, p. 12, n. 2, and p. 15; Landsberger, Der 
kultische Kalender, 34 (second New Year at Nippur); Thureau-Dangin, 
Ritwels Accadiens, 86-99 (second New Year at Erech, month TeSrit, seventh 
month). 
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the second festival. In all these calendars of the Sargonic and 
post-Sargonic period the year undoubtedly began at the spring 
equinox, and the second New Year fell at the autumn equinox. 
Since the terms zagmuku and akitu originally designated the 
autumn New Year, it seems certain that the prehistoric 
Sumerians began the year in the autumn. I¢ is entirely 
fallacious to discuss the periods and character of the 
Babylonian New Year festival exclusively on the basis of the 
zagmuk or akitu as celebrated at the city of Babylon in the 
late period. When the year universally began in the spring, 
the old terms zagmuk and akitu, applied originally to the 
autumn New Year festival, became current terms for the 
great New Year festival at Babylon and in Assyria. But 
Assyriologists seem to be obsessed with the idea that the cults 
~ and calendar festivals of other cities had no influence upon 
contemporary peoples. In fact, an old New Year festival of 
the akitu at Erech, a much more ancient and influential city 
than Babylon, was held in the autumn. In any case, the akitu 
or New Year celebration held in honour of Ishtar at Erech 
is frequently mentioned in texts of the Persian period. It is 
highly probable that it was an autumn festival, connected 
like the festival of Ishtar of Arbela with the rising of Sirius 
in the month of Ab. The old autumn festival of the mother 
goddess Bau at Lagash and of Ishtar, goddess of love and 
licentiousness at Erech, seem to be well documented. A 
celebration with a carnival of the Lord of Misrule was most 
probably held at the autumnal New Year festival from most 
remote antiquity in honour of the marriage of the god 
Ningirsu and the goddess Ban at Lagash, and in honour of the 
queen of love, Ishtar, at Erech. At the latter seat of one of 
Sumer’s most ancient cults the festival survived until the last 
century before our era, and it was from there that the carnival 
passed into Persia under the patronage of Anaitis. The 
calendars at Ur and Erech both contained two New Year 


+ Tammuz and Ishtar, p.'169. On the akitu of Ishtar at Erech, see 
Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, 111-18. 
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festivals,t and when Berossus assigns the sacaea of the city 
of Babylon to an autumnal season it is certain that this city 
also celebrated a New Year festivalinthe autumn. 

We possess rather full details of the zagmuk-akitu Nisan 
festival at Babylon for the first six days of this eleven day 
celebration, and some details of the rituals of the last six days.” 
A ritual and pantomime of the death and resurrection of 
Bél-Marduk formed part of the New Year celebration at 
Babylon and in Assyria.’ The tablets which describe the 
zaugmuk at Babylon are only partially recovered, and if they 
contained a description of the sacaea it is yet to be found. 
But even these incomplete sources permit the inference that 
a carnival of a similar kind was held during this spring festival. 
Tt originally belonged to the older autumnal New Year festival, 
but was probably transferred to the spring zagmuk. One of 
the important details of the ritual of the fifth day was the 
temporary abdication of the king of Babylonia. On that day 
the king went in the early morning to the chapel of Marduk 
in the great temple Esagila after the high priest had finished 
the prayers assigned for matins on that day of the festival. 
The high priest met the king at the door of the chapel, but did 
not permit him to enter. The king’s crown and sceptre were 
taken from him, together with all his royal garments. These 
were taken into the chapel and placed on a hassock before 
Bél. The high priest returned to the king kneeling at the doors 
of Bél’s chapel. He smote the king’s cheek, boxed his ears, 
and scourged him. If the king wept the reign of the next year 
would be prosperous. If the king wept not the reign would 
end suddenly in disaster. The king was now introduced into 
the chapel before Bél, to whom he addressed a penitential 
prayer professing his humility and virtue. He had received 

1 See ibid., p. 87. ; 

* Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, 12948. 

2 The texts of this important ritual were excavated at Assur and trans- 
lated by Zimmern, Zum Babylonischen Neujahrfest*, 14-21. I have 
recently recovered two more fragments in the British Museum, and a new 
edition of the entire ritual is given in my Babylonian Epic of Creation. 
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his royal power from Bél; to Bél it had been surrendered. 
Temporarily the king of Babylonia and of all Western Asia 
was reduced to the rank of a layman, scoffed at, and punished 
by Bél’s vicar upon earth. The high priest now spoke to the 
royal penitent, promising him Bél’s blessing and the 
augmentation of imperial power. The royal insignia were 
restored to him. 

We have here, at any rate, definite information concerning 
the yearly abdication of the king. The ritual allows us to infer 
that this act was based upon the belief in the derivation of 
royal authority from Bél. Yearly this authority must be 
renewed, and yearly the king must resign his power for a brief 
moment to receive it again from Bél. There is absolutely no 
intimation that the king was put to death in the more 
primitive ritual. It was during this brief ritual that the 
whole social order was inverted. A bogus king was installed, 
and slaves ruled their masters. The custom was ancient, for 
it is referred to in the Sumerian inscriptions of Gudea, patesi 
of Lagash about the twenty-seventh century. In the inscrip- 
tion of Gudea, Statue B, vii, 26-34, it is said that when the 
temple Eninni was completed for seven days obedience 
was not observed. The maids made themselves like their 
mistresses, and the slave was the equal of his master. The 
strong and the weak slept side by side. 

In the celebration of the death and resurrection of Bél, a 
ritual held during the Babylonian zagmuk of Nisan, one of 
the acts consisted in a mad race of the celebrants in the streets 
of Babylon, and in all the sacred places where this ceremony 
obtained. The commentary on the pantomime says that when 
the celebrants ran a frenzied race in the streets it referred to 
the pursuit of the storm bird and demon Zi by Ninurta. 
Now Zi symbolized the winter darkness and Ninurta was the 
spring sun. Ninurta was sent forth by the sun-god Ashur 
against the dragon of winter and he returned, saying, “ Za 


1 Meissner in his article “ Die Entstehung des Purimfestes"”: ZDMG., 
vol. 1, 296 ff., first connected this passage with the sacaea carnival. 
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is conquered.” And Ashur spoke unto Nusku, the messenger 
of the gods, and said, “‘ Hasten unto all the gods and announce 
the tidings.” The racing and uproar in the streets at the New 
Year festival symbolized the conquest of the spring sun over 
the winter season, and the hastening messenger of the sun-god 
who reported the glad news to the gods. By combining the 
acts of both rituals the origin of the sacaea seems to be fairly 
evident. The bogus king who ruled for five days represented 
the winter, and he became a king because the real king was 
compelled to abdicate, originally for a period of five days. 
The carnival and licence permitted at this festival appear to 
have originated in two disparate sources, the theory of the 
yearly abdication and reinstatement of a king and the myth 
of the conquest'of winter by the spring sun. The dying season 
of cold and darkness was represented by a fool and jeered at 
by the throng, who greeted the beneficent spring with hilarity, 
In fact, the Persians had a similar festival of their own, 
celebrated in Ataro (November), called the Kiisah barnisin, 
or, in Arabic, Rukib al-kasai, “ The ride of the beardless one” ; 
according to Gray, in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, v, 873, the old Persian festival was also held in the 
spring. A simpleton, chosen as a bogus king, rode naked upon 
a horse, holding a fan and complaining of the heat. He was 
escorted by the king’s servants, and demanded tribute from 
everybody. He had the right to seize everything in any shop 
which refused tribute, and from a pot of reddened water he 
bespattered all who refused him dirham. The people pelted 
him with snow and ice. The contributions received before the 
first prayers went to the king (at 7 a.m.), and the contributions 
before the second prayers (11 a.m.) were retained by himself. 
He was then beaten and scoffed. Sir James Frazer properly 
interpreted this Persian festival as a celebration of the passing 

2 Winckler, Forschungen, ii, 358, adduces a Sabean inscription to prove 
that the king of the saturnalia-sacaea carnival held his office during five 
days at the end of the year as interrex, the real king abdicating at the end 
of 360 days or twelve lunar months; the bogus king held office during 
the remaining five days of the solar year. 
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of winter. See for the ceremony Hyde, Historia veterum 
Persarum, 249-51, and Albiruni, ed. Sachau, in Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, 211. 

The corresponding sacaea borrowed from Babylonia, and 
more especially from the autumnal festival, is clearly connected 
with the zagmuku. The difficulties which scholars have found 
concerning the date recorded by Berossus were self-imposed. 
There were, in fact, two New Year festivals in ancient 
Babylonia, and the Persian sacaea came from Erech rather 
than Babylon, since it was associated with Ishtar-Anaitis 
and not with Marduk. As for the derivation of the word 
caxxasa, it may be said at once that any connexion with the 
word zagmuku is most improbable. I have suggested in a 
previous note a derivation from the word sakku, fool. The 
bogus king was known not as a fool, but as Saknu or Zéganes, 
or governor. Sakku may have been a title of the bogus king, 
however, and at present it appears to be the only plausible 
conjecture. 

The problem of the corresponding Hebrew feast of Pirim, 
also held in the spring, has been thoroughly dealt with by 
Dr. Johns in Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica, J. A. McClymont 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Haupt in his brochure 
Pirim, Meissner in ZDMG. L, 296 ff., and by Frazer in his 
Golden Bough, Scapegoat. The word pirim is now known to 
mean “lots”, and is derived from the Sumerian loan-word 
piru, a stone bowl. Hesitation on this point is now entirely 
dispelled by the recently recovered Assyrian law code which 
contains the phrase pur-Su isalli, “he shall cast his lot.” 
It is clear that the Hebrew Piirim was also derived from the 
Babylonian New Year festival when the gods assembled to 
decree the fates or lots for the ensuing year. The historical 
myth to explain the origin of this festival in the Book of 
Esther involves other problems which conduct us far outside 
the scope of this article. 

October, 1922. 


The Religion of Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
By Lisur.-CoLoxxen Sm WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.LE., C.8.1, 
O.M.G., C.B.E. 
[References to Fivishta are to the Bombay text of 1881.) 


‘IRISHTA records! that Yisuf ‘Adil Shah of Bijapiir, the 
founder of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty, on learning that 
Shah Isma‘il I, Safavi (1502-24), had established the Shi‘ah 
religion in Persia, caused the call to prayer and the Khutbah 
to be recited, in the month of Zi-’l. Hijjah, ax. 908 (June- 
July, 1502), in the Shi‘ah form, and attempted to establish 
that faith as the state religion of Bijipir. He adds that 
Yiisuf was the first sovereign in India to make such an 
attempt. This does not necessarily mean that he was the first 
Shi‘ah monarch in India. All that it means is that he was the 
first monarch of that religion who attempted to force his people 
to conform to his own faith. 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler, in his History of India, made a strange 
error in describing the rebellion in the Dakan, in a.p. 1347, 
as a Shi‘ah revolt, and its leader ‘Ala-al-din Hasan, Bahman 
Shah, as a Shi‘ah by religion. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that this theory was invented for the purpose of 
dividing the history of Islim in India into four arbitrary 
periods, which Mr. Wheeler described as the Sunni, the Shi‘ah, 
the Safi, and the Sunni revival; but the history of the 
progress of Islim in India cannot be so conveniently arranged, 
and it is quite clear, from the records which have been 
preserved, that Bahman Shah and the first seven kings who 
followed him on the throne of the Dakan, were orthodox 
Sunnis, and that the Sunni religion was established throughout 
the Dakan until Yisuf ‘Adil Shah disturbed the establishment 
in Bijapir. 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler is not a safe guide on this subject. 


2 ii, 18. 
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He asserts 1 that the historian Firishta was a Shi‘ah, although 
Firishta’s remarks 2 on the Shi‘ah custom of cursing the first 
three Caliphs clearly indicate to which sect he belonged, and 
in describing * the establishment of the Shi‘eh religion in 
Ahmadnagar in a.p. 1537-8, by Burhan Nizam Shah I, at 
the instigation of Shah Tahir, he says: “He omitted the 
names of the three Caliphs from the Kiutbah—May God be 
our refuge and preserve us [from the like}! ” 

But although the Bahmani dynasty was, like other dynasties 
of contemporary origin, Sunni, Almad Shah Vali, the ninth 
king of the line, adopted the Shi‘ah religion. His conversion 
was purely a personal matter, and he alienated no portion of 
his subjects by attempting to establish the religion of his 
adoption. 

He had always shown an inclination for the society of holy 
men. In A.D. 1399, in the reign of his brother and predecessor, 
Firiz, the saint Sayyid Muhammad Gisii Daraiz, whose 
shrine is still the best known in the Dakan, came from Dihli 
and settled at Gulbarga. He was at first received with much 
honour, but the accomplished and cultured Firiiz soon wearied 
of the rude and unlettered saint, and treated him with neglect. 
Ahmad, simpler and more devout than his brother, built a 
hospice for Gisii Dariz, and was unremitting in his devotion 
to him. The misfortunes of Firiiz in the latter part of his reign 
were attributed by many to his neglect of the saint, and 
Ahmad certainly enjoyed the active sympathy of Gisii Daraz 
in his intrigues to supplant his brother. 

When Firiz, towards the end of his reign, fell sick, he was 
persuaded by his ministers, Hishyir ‘Ain-al-Mulk and 
Bidar Nizim-al-Mulk, that his brother, Alymad, aspired to 
the throne, and that, unless steps were taken to curb his 
ambition, Hasan Khan, the king’s son, stood but little chance 
of succeeding his father. Firtiz thereupon resolved to blind 
his brother, but Almad, becoming aware of his intention, 


fled with his son, ‘Alé-al-din Abmad, and took refuge in the 


2 Vol. iv, p. 84, n. 6, 2 ij, 18. § ij, 212, 
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hospice of Gisi Daraiz. The saint, on being requested to read 
the Fatihah (the first chapter of the Qur'an) for the fugitives, 
removed his turban, bound one half of it round the head of the 
father and the other round the head of the son, and assured 
them that they should both, in due course, ascend the throne. 
The hospice was not likely to remain a safe refuge for long, 
and Alymad, having made his preparations, fled the next 
morning with a body-guard of 400 horse, accompanied by his 
devoted partisan, the merchant Khalaf Hasan of Basrah, 
probably a Shi‘ah. 

While he was still hesitating whether to withstand the army 
sent against him by his brother, he is said to have been decided 
by a dream which he dreamed as he was reposing under a 
tree during his retreat. A man dressed in the habit of a 
darvish appeared to him and placed on his head a green crown 1 
of twelve points, saying, as he did so, “ This is the crown of 
sovereignty which one of the shaikhs who sits in seclusion 
has sent for you.”’ The crown of twelve points was symbolical 
of the twelve Imams of the Shi‘ahs. 

Ahmad’s troops defeated the royal army, chiefly by means ° 
of a stratagem resembling that of the Gillies’ Hill at 
Bannockburn, and the citadel of Gulbarga was eventually 
surrendered to Alymad, who was recognized as king by Firiz. 
Firiiz died very shortly afterwards, on 2nd October, 1422, and 
was said to have been suffocated by his brother’s orders. 

Ahmad Shah, on his accession to the throne, distinguished 


* Sayyid Muhammad Gisii Daraz with an even greater measure 


of his favour, with the result that the cult of the saint became 
the fashion among all classes. The predecessors of Ahmad 
on the throne of the Dakan had been disciples of the family 
of Muhammad Siraj-al-din Junaidi, but Ahmad forsook the 
representative of this family and became the professed disciple 
of Gisii Daraz, on whom he bestowed large endowments 
which were long enjoyed by his descendants. 


1 The hat of a darvish, to which this name is given. 
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Early in his reign Ahmad himself éarned the title of Vali, or 
“ saint”, by the prompt answer to his prayer for rain, which 
terminated a famine which had already afflicted his kingdom 
for a year. 

He had certainly not adopted the Shi‘ah religion in 1429, 
for in or very shortly after that year he approached Nasir 
Khan, the ruler of Khandesh, with a proposal for a marriage 
between his son and heir apparent, ‘Ala-al-din Alymad, and 
Nasir Khin’s daughter. The marriage was one of policy, for 
the design originated in Almad’s desire to act as arbiter 
between the small state of Khiindesh and the kingdoms of 
Gujarit and Malwa, but a newly converted, and therefore 
zealous, Shi‘ah would not have sought a bride for his son in 
a family which vaunted its descent from ‘Umar the 
Discriminator, who is especially anathematized by Shi‘ahs. 

At some subsequent period in his reign Almad heard the 
fame of the Shi‘ah saint, Shah Ni‘mat-Allah of Mahan,} 
near Kirman in southern Persia, and sent a mission composed 
of Shaikh Habib-Allah Junaidi, Mir Shams-al-din of Qum, 
and others to Kirmin to act as his proxies in demanding 
admission to the circle of the saint’s disciples. Ni‘mat-Allah 
sent in return Shih Mulla Qutb-al-din of Kirman with a box 
which, he said, contained something which he had long held 
in trust for Almad Shih. On Qutb-al-din’s arrival at court 
Alimad recognized him as the darvish whom he had seen in 
his dream under the tree, and when Qutb-al-din informed him 
that he had been commanded to convey to him a crown which 
Shah Ni‘mat-Allah had held in trust for him since a certain 
date, but had hitherto had no opportunity of delivering, 
Al:mad, in a state of great excitement, said: “If this is a 
crown of twelve points my dream has come true.”’ Qutb-al-din 
calmed him and replied: “It is, indeed, a green crown of 
twelve points, and I am that person who, by command of 
the saint, appeared to you in your dream.” 

The king then embraced the mulla, seated him beside him, 

} Now always pronounced Mahin, 
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and opened the box, which was found to contain the “ crown ” 
described. Firishta quotes the following verse :— 


dla $F epten SF zVaclel >> m3 Ap 55 old 


“The king in India, and the Shaikh in Mahin— 
Verily thus can (true) kings bestow crowns.” 

Ni‘mat-Allah, in the letter which he wrote with his own 
hand to the king, styled him “‘ the greatest of kings Shihab-al- 
din Ahmad Shih, Vali (the Saint)’’, and Ahmad, whose 
modesty had hitherto restrained him from assuming the 
title bestowed upon him by public acclamation, no longer 
hesitated to use it in the /:utbah and in all official documents. 

Ahmad now sent to Shih Ni‘mat-Allah another mission, 
consisting of Khvaja ‘Imid-al-din of Samnin and Saif- 
Allah of Gulbarga, with a request that one of the Shaikh’s 
sons might be sent to India to act as a spiritual guide to the 
king, but the saint had only one son, Shih Khalil-Allah, 
living, and could not spare him, so sent instead Khalil-Allah’s 
son, Mir Nar-Allah, who was received with great honour and 
was entitled by the king Malik-al-Masha-ikh, or “ King of 
Shaiihs”’. On the spot where the king received him a village, 
named Ni‘matabad, and a mosque were founded, and Ahmad 
bestowed on him one of his daughters in marriage. 

On the death of Shih Ni‘mat-Allah in a.n. 834! (a.v. 
1430-31), his son Khalil-Allah visited India with his other 
two sons, Shih Habib-Allah Ghazi and Shih Muhibb-Allah, 
and it is believed in the Dakan that he remained at Bidar until 
his death, for a shrine known as that of Khalil-Allah Butshikan 
is there pointed out as his tomb, but the myth appears to be 
a fiction of reverence, and the shrine to be a cenotaph, for 
Khalil-Allah’s grave is in his father’s beautiful shrine at 
Mahan, where the traveller is ever welcome. Habib-Allah 
and Muhibb-Allah seem to have settled permanently in India, 

1 The author of the Burhdn-i-Ma’dsir (King’s translation, p. 57) 


places the saint’s death in a.m. 843 (a... 1439-40), but this is evidently 
a mistake, for Ahmad Shih was himself then no longer living. 
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and both received royal brides, the former a daughter of 
Ahmad himself and the latter a daughter of his son, “Ala-al- 
din Ahmad. Habib-Allah received a grant of the town of 
Bir and adopted the profession of arms, receiving from 
Ahmad Shah the title of Ghazi on account of his numerous 
campaigns against the infidels. Muhibb-Alléh occupied a 
hospice outside the town of Bir. 

The author of the Burhdn-i-Ma‘asir+ tells a story which 
indicates Ahmad’s religious belief. Sayyid Nasir-al-din of 
Karbala visited his court and received from him, besides other 
valuable gifts, a large sum of money for the construction of an 
aqueduct to carry water into Karbala. As he was returning 
homewards, he passed through the camp of Shir Malik, one of 
the leading nobles of the kingdom and sister’s son to Ahmad. 
As the Sayyid did not salute Shir Malik with sufficient 
ceremony, the latter caused him to be pulled from his horse and 
the Sayyid returned to court and complained of the indignity 
which had been put upon him. Ahmad Shah at once summoned 
Shir Malik and, to the horror of the courtiers, caused him to 
be trampled to death by an elephant, without even giving 
him an opportunity of defending himself, remarking as the 
execution proceeded, “Thus only can insult to the 
descendants of the prophet be suitably requited; and the 
protection of Islim is incumbent on all.” It may be inferred 
from Ahmad’s benefaction to Karbala that he was already a 
Shi‘ah, and though Sunnis respect Sayyids, it is improbable 
that a Sunni monarch would have carried his respect to such 
lengths as these. 

Ahmad’s tomb at Bidar proves conclusively that he was a 
Shi‘ah. The interior of the dome is decorated with inscriptions 
arranged in concentric circles, of which the innermost calls 
down blessings on Muhammad, his daughter Fatimah, and the 
Twelve Imams of the Shi‘ah—‘Ali al-Murtada, Hasan, Husain, 
‘Ali Zain-al-‘Abidin, Bagir, Muhammad Ja‘far, Misa Kazim, 
‘Ali b-Miisé al-Rida, Muhammad Tagi, ‘Ali al-Naqi, Hasan 

» King’s translation, pp. 64, 65. 
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al-‘Askari, and Muhammad al-Mahdi. The first three Caliphs 
are nowhere mentioned in any inscription in the tomb. 

The second and third inscriptions, counting outwards, are 
lists of the names of holy men, the second of twenty-one and 
the third of twenty-four. Each begins with the name of 
Muhammad and ends with that of Shah Ni‘mat-Allah, and 
they probably represent one the natural and the other the 
spiritual line of descent of Ni‘mat-Alliah from Muhammad. 

To those acquainted with the history of the relations 
between the Sunnis and the Shi‘ahs during the past three or 
four centuries it may appear strange that a Shi‘ah king should 
have been able to rule quietly and without opposition over 
subjects of whom the majority were Sunnis, but the difference 
between the two sects is mainly academical, and from the time 
‘when the right of succession to the Caliphate ceased to be a 
question of practical politics unti] the establishment of the 
Shi‘ah religion in Persia by Shah Isma‘il I Safavi, Sunnis and 
Shi‘ahs, excepting occasional quarrels, seem to have agreed 
to differ; but the adoption of the Shi‘ah faith as the state 
religion of Persia was a political move expressly calculated to 
create religious, as well as political, differences between the 
Persian and the Ottoman empires, and it was with the object 
of embittering relations between the two that the Safavi 
Shahs, after securing the allegiance to their own faith of almost 
all their subjects, and persecuting the few who remained 
staunch to the Sunni tenets, introduced the foolish custom of 
publicly cursing the first three Caliphs and of burning the 
second in effigy. These customs exasperated the Sunnis, and 
the reprisals which followed permanently estranged the two 
sects, but before the misplaced zeal of the Safavis produced. 
these results Sunnis and Shf‘ahs were able to live together in 
amity. The great Timir was a Shi‘ah who ruled over Muslim 
subjects of whom the great majority were Sunnis, and it is 
no part of a Shi‘ah’s duty to force his religion where it is 
unwelcome, or to run any risk in attempting to propagate it. 
On the contrary, he is permitted to take refuge in tagiyyah, 
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which consists in denying or even reviling his religion among 
those to whom it is distasteful. 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler, in describing the rebellion of the 
southern provinces against Muhammad Tughlug as a Shi‘ah 
revolt, was perhaps misled by the later history of the Muslim 
kingdoms of the Dakan. The Bahmani kingdom remained a 
Sunni kingdom as long as it lasted, but at the end of the 
fifteenth century it fell to pieces, and of its dominions were 
formed the three greater kingdoms of Bijapiir, Ahmadnagar, 
and Golconda, and the two smaller kingdoms of Berar and 
_ Bidar. Yusuf ‘Adil Shah and Sultén Quli Qutb Shah, the 

founders of the dynasties of Bijapir and Golconda, were 
Shi‘ahs, and although Ahmad Nizam Shah, founder of that of 
Ahmadnagar, was a Sunni, his son, Burhin Nizim Shah I, 
was converted to the Shi‘ah faith, and the dynasty remained 
thenceforward Shi‘ah. The two small Sunni kingdoms were 
absorbed by their more powerful neighbours and the Shi‘ah 
religion thus became established throughout the Dakan, but 
this did not happen until about 300 years after what 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler described as the Sbi‘ah revolt. The 
custom of reviling the first three Caliphs prevailed in Golconda 
and Bijipir after the absorption of Ahmadnagar in the 
Mughul Empire, and furnished Aurangzib with a pretext, of 
which he stood in little need, for proceeding to extremities 
against them. 

Srd April, 1922. 


The Pictures, ete., of the Royal Asiatic Society 
By W. FOSTER 


[ is perhaps not unfitting that the recent centenary 

festivities should he supplemented by a brief survey 
of the various objects of interest which the Society has 
accumulated during the hundred years of its existence. Apart 
from the intrinsic value of many of the items, the collection 
includes portraits of most of the scholars who were prominent 
during that period in Oriental research—amongst them many 
of the Society's office-bearers. It also testifies to the liberality 
of our members in the past ; and it seems a mere act of justice 
that, after commemorating those who have benefited the 
Society in other ways, we should spare a little attention for 
those who have presented the artistic treasures that decorate 
its premises. 

Let us begin our survey with the Council Room on the 
ground floor. Immediately inside the entrance, on the 
side nearest to the windows, we find a portrait of 
Lieut.-Col. William Lambton. This was painted at Hyderabad 
in 1822 for G. Lamb by William Havell, and was presented to 
the Society in March, 1828 by Sir William Rumbold. Lambton 
was the founder of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, and 
the present year is the centenary of his death, after twenty- 
five years of steady labour at his great task. 

Close by this portrait stands an antique coat’ of chain 
armour presented by Col. Knox-Niven. It was dug up near 
Rawalpindi, close to the reputed site where Bucephalus, the 
horse of Alexander the Great, was buried. 

Between the windows is a plaster bust of Brian Hodgson, 
the well-known scholar and the donor to the Society of many 
Sanskrit MSS. The original bust, which was made in 1844 by 
T. E. Thornycroft, is in the possession of the family, and a 
photograph of it is given in Sir William Hunter's biography of 
Hodgson. 
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Next we come to a portrait in oils of the Earl of Munster, 
presented by the artist, James Atkinson. The Earl, better 
known perhaps as Col. George Augustus Frederick 
Fitzclarence, was a son of William IV. He saw a considerable 
amount of military service, both in the Peninsular War and 
afterwards in India, where he acted as A.D.C. to the Marquess 
of Hastings. Sent home by way of Egypt with dispatches, he 
published in 1819 an account of his. journey, which is stall 
read. He took much interest in Oriental subjects ; joined 
the Society on its formation ; became a member of the Council 
in 1825; was a Vice-President for many years, and was 
elected President in 1841—a year before his death. He also 
played an active part in the management of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, and was President of the Society for the 
Publication of Oriental Texts. This sustained interest in all 
matters relating to the East was perhaps one of the reasons 
that caused Lord Munster to be looked upon for a time as 
a likely successor to Lord William Bentinck, when the latter 
resigned the post of Governor-General of India. 

Passing by the fireplace, which, as it does not belong to our 
Society, cannot claim our attention, in spite of its interesting 
wood carvings and its Dutch tiles, we come to a large and 
striking portrait of Emest Rénan, by Edwin Long, R.A. 
There does not appear to be any record of the circumstances 
in which this painting cdme into the possession of the Society. 

On the other side of the room we find an oil painting, 
presented in April, 1828, by Sir Alexander Johnston, repre- 
senting the reception by Governor Falk of the ambassadors 
sent to Colombo by the King of Kandy in 1766 to sign the 
treaty of peace by which that monarch ceded to the Dutch 
East India Company the whole of the sea coast of Ceylon. 
In front of this picture stand several objects of interest. In 
the centre is a plaster cast from a black basalt stone presented 
to the British Museum in 1860 by the Earl of Aberdeen. The 
inscription, which is in archaic Babylonian, belongs to the 
reign of Esarhaddon (681-668 8.c.). This cast is flanked on 
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either side by two models in black marble, each 13 inches high, 
of Egyptian obelisks at Heliopolis and Zan. These were 
presented in 1832 by Capt. P. Rainier, C.B.,R.N. On the right 
of the group is placed a frame containing a cast of the seal 
of Sarvavarman, of the Maukhari Varmans (sixth century 
A.D.). The seal was found at Asirgarh. It is described in the 
Society's Journal, Vol. iii, p. 377, and in the Corpus 
Inseriptionum Indicarum, vol. iii, p. 220. 

Leaving the Council Room, we proceed to examine the works 
of art in the Hall. In one corner we find an interesting relic 
in the shape of a framed letter from King William IV, dated 
20th July, 1830, consenting to become the Patron of the 
Society. The next object that presents itself, deservedly 
occupying a place of honour, is a marble bust of Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke, the founder of our Society and its first 
Director (1823-37). This bust, presented as the result of a 
subscription raised amongst the members in 1837-8, is a 
replica, probably by Henry Weekes, of the bust by Sir Francis 
Chantrey in the India Office Library. A photograph of it 
forms the frontispiece of the centenary volume. Behind may 
be noticed a small engraved portrait of Sir William Jones, 
who founded the Bengal Asiatic Society. This engraving, 
which is reproduced as the frontispiece to Jones’s collected 
works, and again in Lord Teignmouth’s biography of him, 
was presented by Col. Francklin in 1836. 

Proceeding round the Hall, we find in a recess by the 
window a plaster bust of Sir Radha Kant Deb, K.C.S.L, the 
well-known Sanskrit scholar. This bust is a copy of one by 
Edward Geflowski, now in the Town Hall, Calcutta, and was 
presented to our Society in 1872 by the Radha Kant Deb 
Memorial Committee. Another copy was given at the same 
time to the India Office, where it was placed in the Library. 
On the table is a cast of a stone bow! with Hittite characters. 
The original bowl, now in the British Museum, was found 
at Abu Habba, the ancient Sippar, in Babylonia. The cast 
was formerly the property of the Society of Biblical 
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Archeology. Hard by is a stone figure of Ganga, seated on a 
crocodile. 

As we ascend the stairs we notice a coloured engraving 
showing Shuja-uddaula, Nawab of Oudh, and his sons, 
including his successor, Asaf-uddaula. This is the work of 
E. Renault, based upon a painting by Tilly Kettle, and was 
published in 1796. Next we come to an oil painting by a 
Persian artist depicting a couple of Persian ladies ; this was a 
gift from Sir Gore Ouseley in 1828. We then reach the largest 
of the Society’s pictures, representing the Peshwa Madhu Rao, 
with his minister, Nana Faravis, and two attendants. This 
painting, which was presented by the wife of General Robinson 
in 1854, may be confidently identified as the work of James 
Wales. At some time or other it has been taken off its stretcher 
and folded in four—a fact which suggests that it was part of 
the loot of the last Maratha War. The centre of the folds was 
at or near the left eye of the Peshwa, which has had to be 
retouched in consequence. 

Near this picture is a cast of a stone pillar, now in the 
Brussels Museum, which was dredged up in Ostend Harbour, 
having probably been brought home as ballast by some ship 
trading to the East Indies. It is a record of the Chola dynasty 
of Southern India, and bears an inscription of the reigning 
king, Rajendra Deva, in his seventh year (about A.D. 1058). 
The cast was procured through the good offices of Mr. Robert 
Sewell. 

Behind this pillar hangs a frame containing a full-size copy 
of the inscription on the tomb of Hafiz at Shiriz. This drawing 
was presented to the Society by Sir Frederic Goldsmid. 
A translation of the inscription will be found in 
Professor Browne’s Year Amongst the Persians (p. 280). On 
a window-ledge is a gilded wooden figure of Buddha; while 
in front of the companion window are two more images of 
him, both in alabaster. All three were given in 1837 by, 
Col. J. Hopkinson. Between the two windows hang a couple of 
water-colours, supposed to have come from the collection of 
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Col. Colin Mackenzie. One represents the Kuth Mindr, near 
. Delhi; the other a group of Hindu temples. 

At the top of the stairs is a cast of a stone slab found at 
Hamath, with a Hittite inscription; while standing on this 
cast is another of a stone lion, covered with Hittite characters. 
This lion, Dr. Hall tells me, was found at Mar‘ash, and is now, 
he believes, at Constantinople. Both these casts were formerly 
the property of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Over the 
lion hangs a water-colour drawing of Tirumala’s Mantapam at 
Madura; while on the other side of the doorway is another 
view of the same building. The second drawing is known to 
be the work of an Indian artist, Alagheri Sare Naig, and we 
shall probably be safe in ascribing the first to him also. 
Beneath the second picture, on the left of the door, is a black 
stone block with a Sanskrit inscription, an account of which 
has been given by Dr. Barnett in the Society’s Journal for 
1915 (p. 505). This stone came from the collection of 
General Stewart. 

The short passage to the left contains a sculptured stone 
from Java, presented by Mr. Van der Palni in 1832. It repre- 
sents a fruit-tree with two figures, male and female, one on 
either side, the whole surrounded by two snakes. Above this 
is placed a picture representing the Court of Fath Ali Shah of 
Persia, who is shown seated on his throne, surrounded by his 
sons and courtiers. The six figures in European dress are 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Sir Harford Jones, and Sir John Malcolm 
on the right of His Majesty, and General Gardanne, 
M. Jouannin, and M. Jaubert on his left. Turkish, Arab, 
and Indian envoys are also included in the picture. This 
painting appears to be a copy made by Robert Havell (and 
subsequently engraved by him) from one in the possession 
of Thomas Alcock, of Kingswood, which had been copied from 
the original on a wall in the palace at Nagaristan. 

_ On either side of this painting, arranged in two groups of 
four each, we find a series of Indian paintings representing the 
eight Dikpatis or Lords of the Cardinal Points (the sun, 
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moon, and principal planets). At the end of the passage hangs 
a large photograph of Dr. John Muir, C.I.E., the first Principal 
of the Benares Sanskrit College, and founder of the chair of 
Sanskrit at Edinburgh. This has been reproduced in the 
centenary volume. Underneath is a plaster cast given by 
Sir Walter Budge in 1922, bearing an inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar II. 

Entering the Lecture Hall, through a door elaborately 
carved, we find on the right a water-colour drawing presented 
in 1856 by Sir George Thomas Staunton. It represents the 
reception by the Chinese Emporor Kienlung in 1793 of the 
British embassy under Lord Macartney. The ambassador is 
seen on the right, clad in the robes of a Knight of the Bath ; 
and by his side is Sir George Leonard Staunton, in the scarlet 
gown of a Doctor of Laws of Oxford University. The page in 
attendance on the ambassador is Staunton’s son, the donor 
of the picture. The drawing was the work of William 
Alexander, who was attached to the embassy as artist, and 
who afterwards became Keeper of Prints and Drawings at 
the British Museum. It has been reproduced in Staunton’s 
account of the embassy, and again in a recent work entitled 
Our First Ambassador to China. 

Between the two front windows is a marble bust of 
General Sir Henry Worsley, G.C.B., a generous donor to the 
Society. The bust was the work of William Behnes, and the 
cost was defrayed by the proceeds of a subscription among 
the members in 1837-8. Behind the bust is a photograph of 
Lord Reay, our late President. 

Between the windows and the first of the two fireplaces 
hangs an oil painting presented by Sir George Thomas 
Staunton in 1834. It is the work of a Chinese artist, and 
depicts a judicial inquiry held at Canton in 1807, to investigate 
a charge of murder brought against some seamen of the 
Neptune. The inquiry, which resulted in a verdict of accidental 
homicide, was held in the hall of the English factory, in the 
presence of the Select Committee. In a pew on the left are 
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represented Capt. Rolles, R.N., Sir George Thomas Staunton, 
and John William Roberts, Thomas Charles Pattle, and 
William Bramston (the three members of the Select Com- 
mittee). These facts are taken from an interesting article by 
Dr. Morse in the Society’s Journal for October, 1922; to 
which we may add that a lithograph by Gauci (of which the 
Society possesses a copy) was based upon this painting. 

On the other side of the fireplace we find an oil painting 
which forms a rather incongruous feature of the collection. 
It represents a Brahminy bull, and was given to the Society 
by Mr. R. Clarke in 1832. Its chief interest is as a specimen of 
the work of George Chinnery. 

The next picture we come to is a water-colour drawing by 
J. Stephanoff, representing the High Court of Justice at 
Kandy in Ceylon. A trial is taking place before two judges, 
and many of the figures appear to be likenesses. On the back 
is a note referring to an engraving made from this painting 
by W. Bennett, and stating that the picture was intended to 
commemorate (1) the establishment of the High Court, and 
(2) the abolition of domestic slavery in Ceylon. The name of 
the donor is not recorded, but probably we shall not be wrong 
in surmising that it was Sir Alexander Johnston. 

Beyond the second fireplace hangs an oil painting given 
by Sir Alexander in July, 1828. It portrays the Rev. Dr. Adam 
Clarke with the two Singalese priests who were taken by 
Johnston to England in 1818 at their earnest request in order 
to be instructed in the learning of the West. Dr. Clarke 
offered to undertake this task, and they studied with him for 
two years; after which they returned to Ceylon, where one 
became ‘Translator to Government and the other was 
employed by the Wesleyan missionaries settled in that island. 
In presenting the picture, Sir Alexander said that it contained 
excellent likenesses of the only two Buddbist priests that had 
been in England up to that time. ; 

Next to this picture is placed an Indian painting of 
Rajput prince on horseback at the door of a house, with 
attendants. 
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On the other side of the door leading into the Library are 
two more Indian water-colours, depicting respectively (1) 
a nobleman and eight ladies in a garden, and (2) the Ras 
Mandal, with figures of Krishna and the Gopis. On the back 
of the second of these pictures is an equestrian portrait of 
a Mughal noble. We next encounter a marble bust by Richard 
Westmacott of Dr. George Henry Noehden, of the British 
Museum, who was the Society’s first Secretary. Then we come 
to an Indian drawing of a Hindu lady with a child on her 
lap; and beyond that to a large portrait in oils of Horace 
Hayman Wilson, the celebrated Sanskrit scholar, librarian 
first at the East India House, and then at the India Office, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Director of this Society from 
1837 to 1860, and President from 1855 to 1859. . This portrait 
was painted in 1840 by Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Watson 
Gordon, and was presented to the Society by its members. 
An engraving was made from it by William Walker, and a 
reproduction will be found in the centenary volume. 

To the left of this painting hang three Burmese water- 
colour drawings of King Theebaw of Burma and his wives. 
These were a gift from Mr. W. Judson Addis in July, 1880. 
Then comes a copy of the well-known engraving by Charles 
Turner of Thomas Daniell’s picture of the Darbar at Poona 
in 1790, when the ratified treaty was handed to the Peshwa 
by Sir Charles Malet. This engraving was presented to the 
Society in 1830 by Mr. William Huttman. The next object of 
interest is an Indian painting given by Major Charles Stewart 
in 1834, depicting the court of the Emperor Jahangir at Agra. 
In addition to the Emperor, thirty-nine members of his court 
are represented, and in most cases named; among them are 
the Princes Parwez, Khurram, and Shuja. The picture, which 
was brought to England in 1776 by Col. Alexander Champion, 
has been attributed to Abdu-s-Samad, a painter of Jahingir’s 
time, but this is now doubted. A description of it will be found 
in the first volume (p. 325) of the Society's Journal. Next to 
this is another Indian painting, representing Bhim Singh of 
Mewar on horseback, with attendants. 
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Continuing our progress round the room, we next meet a 
pair of oil paintings in one frame, presented by Sir Charles 
Forbes in 1836. The persons represented are Jamsetjee 
Bomanjee and Nowrojee Jamsetjee, two well-known master 
shipbuilders in the Bombay Dockyard between 1792 and 1844. 
Round this picture are grouped three small water-colour 
drawings. The first is a view at Ajanta, from the entrance of 
one of the cave temples ; the second depicts Bombay Harbour 
at sunset as seen from Malabar Hill. Both these sketches are 
by James Griffiths, and they were given by Mr. W. F. Sinclair 
in 1883. The third water-colour, which is unfinished, was 
presented by Mr. R. P. Fulcher in 1824; its subject is the 
interior of the temple of Govind Deva at Brindaban. 

I have now described briefly the contents of the hall and the 
two principal ruoms, and little remains to be said about the 
works of art in other parts of the building. The Secretary’s 
room has upon the mantelpiece a painted figure of Ganesha, 
given by the late Dr. Fleet, while near by is a circular bronze 
plaque of Sir Richard Burton. Above these hang several 
engraved portraits and photographs, as well as a pen-and-ink 
sketch by A. D. Butler (1856) of Col. Rowlandson, the 
Professor of Hindustani at Addiscombe Military Seminary. 
Above these again is a large Burmese painting of the King of 
Ava’s palace, presented by Lieut.-Col. Burney in March, 1841. 
In another part of the room will be found a water-colour 
drawing of the fort of Hindoli, in the Bundi State. The 
Librarian’s room contains a photograph of a bust of Thomas 
Manning, the well-known Chinese scholar and friend of 
Charles Lamb. His collection of Chinese books was presented 
to the Society by his executors in 1841. 

On the back staircase and in the lobbies appertaining thereto 
will be found a large number of pictures, mostly photographs 
or engraved portraits. Time will not permit me to mention 
more than a few of these. The top lobby contains, amongst 
other pictures, an oil painting presented by Major- 
General Hardwicke in 1827, depicting “ The Sheep-eater, as 
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he exhibited at Fatehgarh in 1796”. An account of the 
performance was given in the Society’s Transactions, vol. iii, 
p. 379. This rather unpleasant production was lithographed, 
and the Society possesses a specimen print, also presented by 
General Hardwicke. Descending the stairs we notice another 
oil painting, given in 1834 by Capt. Melville Grindlay, repre- 
senting a Bairigi (Hindu devotee); two Indian drawings of 
Jagannéth, presented by General Hardwicke in 1829; a 
water-colour drawing by G. R. Sarjent of the Grant Medical 
College at Bombay ; a large plaster medallion of Sir Walter 
Elliot, given by his widow; a signed photograph of 
King Chulalonkorn of Siam, sent by himself to the Society ; 
and a photographic reproduction of a drawing by William 
Daniell of the Queen of Kandy, of which an engraving will 
be found in the Oriental Annual for 1834. Another item not 
to he missed is a water-colour drawing representing 
Colonel Colin Mackenzie, Surveyor-General of India, with 
his peon and his two Indian assistants. This appears to be a 
copy of the oil painting by Thomas Hickey (1816), now in the 
India Office. 

In the window recess stands a plaster bust of Lord Metcalfe, 
by E. H. Baily (1843). The original bust was formerly in the 
Metcalfe Hall at Calcutta, but has recently been transferred 
to the Victoria Memorial Hall in the same city. Other copies 
are to be found in the India Office Library and the Oriental 
Club. 

So far I have dealt merely with the items that are exposed 
to view. In addition the Society has a large collection in 
portfolios of Indian, Siamese, Singalese, and Burmese drawings 
which still await expert examination. It also possesses a 
number of drawings in water-colour, sepia, pencil, and pen 
and ink by European artists, including Lieut. J. Harris, 
Joseph Perry, William Daniell, Dr. George Lynch, Capt. J.. 
Low, and Lieut. W. E. Lynch, besides numerous engravings, 
plans, lithographs, and photographs. [Finally there is a 
portfolio, given by Colonel James Tod, containing, amongst 
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other drawings, the materials for the illustration of his well- 
known Annals of Rajasthan. These are particularly interesting, 
including as they do the original drawings (many by 
Capt. Waugh), and in some cases the drawings made from 
these by professional artists, with proofs of the resultant 
steel engravings. 

I have now run in a summary fashion through the whole 
collection, leaving fuller information to be sought, by anyone 
desirous of it, in the manuscript catalogue prepared by the 
late Dr. Codrington, and now preserved in the Society’s 
library. That catalogue, which has served as a basis for my 
paper, was the outcome of a movement started in 1914, when 
the Council, on the initiative of Sir Percy Sykes, nominated 
# committee to compile a detailed catalogue for issue in 
printed form. The committee consisted of Sir Percy Sykes, 
Mr. Crewdson, and myself; and on the lamented death of 
Mr. Crewdson his place was taken by Mr. Longworth Dames. 
Dr. Codrington took a lively interest in the scheme, and with 
the assistance of Miss Hughes (now Mrs. Frazer) drew up a 
list of the pictures, etc., adding such details as he could collect 
from the scanty records of the Society. The committee met 
several times, and a good deal of labour was bestowed upon the 
work. Delay was caused by the war, and by the Society’s 
removal to fresh premises; and finally a standstill was 
imposed by two very different reasons. In the first place the 
strained condition of the Society’s finances rendered it 
unlikely that funds would be available for printing the 
catalogue ; and secondly it was found that a large proportion 
of the Oriental pictures could not be properly described 
without expert assistance of a laborious character. Whether 
these obstacles will be overcome at some future date remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile I have offered as a stopgap this 
cursory sketch. 


December, 1923. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


KARSA, KARSAPANA 

On page 366 of the volume of this Journal for 1916 Mr. F. W. 
Thomas writes: “The word karsa in the sense of a certain 
weight, whence the coin kdrs@pana = pana, ete., is regarded 
by Cunningham (Coins of Ancient India, p. 6) as ‘ probably 
indigenous, as it is derived from krish, to mark or farrow ’. 
This view is no longer tenable.” He bases this opinion on the 
occurrence of karSa in Old Persian and of karsa in Aramaic, 
and holds that the word in Sanskrit is an importation from 
Western Asia. 

In Aramaic the word occurs in documents of the Persian 
period. It does not seem to be of Semitic origin, and it 
reasonably may be inferred that its use in Aramaic is due to 
its employment by the ruling race. We thus have to consider 
karsa from the point of view of Iran and India. 

In Sanskrit the root fys means: (1) “to draw, attract, 
drag, pull”; (2) “to draw or make furrows, to plough.” 
The noun karsa, in addition to the meaning of a particular 
weight, has the sense of “drawing, dragging, ploughing, 
a furrow, a scratch”. 


In Modern Persian the verb jae means “to drag, 


bring, bear, carry; hang (a man on a gibbet)” and also 
colloquially “to weigh” (Phillott, Colloquial English-Persian 
Dictionary, 1914; Wollaston, English-Persian Dictionary, 
1894). 

The primary meaning thus is “ to drag”. Now, in Greek, 
fxew orabudv is “to draw down the balance ”, i.e. “ to 
weigh so much”, and the verb is used absolutely in the 
intransitive sense of “to weigh”. Further, the noun 6d} 
constantly is used for “the weight” par excellence sc. the 
drachma (F. Hultsch, Metrologicorum Scriptorum Reliquie, 
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p. 207 ff.), an exact parallel to the Old Persian Aarga and 
Sanskrit karsa. It, therefore, is submitted that there is no 


necessity to suppose importation from the West. 
H. W. Coprineton. 


[It is not very clear what Mr. Codrington understands to 
be the facts. The Sanskrit hrs and the Iranian kar$ have not 
the meaning “ weigh” (a modern Persian colloquialism is 
certainly not in place), and therefore there is no possibility 
of deriving karsa therefrom in that sense. Moreover, harsa 
never means weight. Being found in Aramaic documents of 
the sixth century 8.0. in Egypt, the word is clearly not derived 
from India, and there is no evidence of its having come from 
Persia ; my contention, however, was merely that it came to 
India from Western Asia, which need not exclude Persia, 
Tn a passage to which I referred, Professor Williams Jackson 
notes the word on a weight of Darius. 

The Greek 6A} seems to be cited as an analogy merely, 
and we should also note that for this word the meaning drachma 
is quite late; Liddell and Scott cite Sextus Empiricus and 
Galen only. For cra@uos the meaning “balance” is 
secondary to that of ‘measure ”.—F. W. T.] 


A GRANT OF THE VAKATAKA QUEEN PRABHAVATI- 
GUPTA: THE YEAR NINETEEN OF PRAVARASENA II 
During a short visit to Poona Sardar Abasahib 

Muzumdar, on behalf of the BhArata-Itihdsa-Saméédhaka 

Mandala there, handed over to me four copper plates 

for decipherment and taking estampages, two for the 

Mandala, one for my reading, and two to illustrate 

an article in the Epigraphia Indica or elsewhere. On 

examining the plates, measuring 6} by 3fin., I found that 
they contain a most valuable grant of the Gupta period, viz. 

one of Prabhavatigupté, daughter of Chandragupta II, 

and the chief queen of Sri Maharaja Rudrasena (II) of the 

Vakitakas. The most interesting point is that she calls herself 


fae 
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the mother of Maharaja Sri Damédarasena -Pravarasena. 
Another important point is that the record is dated in the 
nineteenth year of the reign of Pravarasena watauq 
Trsanytaa wat walrafayfaw, the actual date being 
the 12th day of the bright fortnight of Karttika. In the 


, *hnt of the same queen edited by Professor Pathak and 


we- K. N. Dikshit (Ep, Ind., vol. xv, p. 40) the date given is 

®y@ 12th day of the bright half of Karttika in the thirteenth 
\°ar. The editors remark: “This might be either from the 
avcession of Rudrasena II or from that of the young prince 
in whose name the queen mother was ruling; the former 
supposition appears to be more probable.” On the analogy 
of this grant of the same queen it is reasonable to infer 
that the thirteenth year is that of Divikarasena. But 
who was this Divakarasena? Was he the same person as 
D&médarasena or Pravarasena? Dr. Fleet has edited two 
grants of Pravarasena II, viz. the Chammak and Siwani 
copper-plate inscriptions, both of his eighteenth year (Corpus 
Inscriptitnum Indicarum, vol. iii, pp. 235-49). These grants 
were made at Pravarasena’s command or instructions (qqara). 
The p t record is of his next year. 

To judge from the wording of this grant, as also from the 
other, one is inclined to believe that Prabhavatigupté was 
more proud of her paternal relations, the imperial Guptas, 
than offfer connexions with the Vakftaka family. 

The; jrapt is issued from the feet of the god of Ramagiri, 
which appears to Ramtek in the Central Provinces. The 
Bhaktakaébhégakshetra is conferred on the Brahmans of the 
Taittiriya Sakh& of the Paraéara gétra. They are the 
inhabitants of ASvatthanagara. 

The diitaka is Vevanda Svamin, and the writer of the grant 
Prabhusimgha (Prabhusimha). 

I have given my preliminary readings of the text in my 
article read before the Bharata-Itihaisa-SamSédhaka Mandala 
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for me. The grant will be edited in full in the Epigraphia 
Indica or elsewhere. I am indebted to the Secretaries of the 
Mandala for kind permission to publish this summary of a ° 


most valuable record. \ 
Y. R. Gurry. 


racers ° 


SURESVARA AND MANDANA-MISRA 


In the April number of the Journal of this year I dr f 
attention to some facts showing that the current view wh§/h 
identifies Suresvara with Mandana-Miéra is in all probabil 

erroneous. There is another piece of evidence pointing to the 
same conclusion. The extensive metrical commentary, kno 

as Varttika of Sureévara on Sankara’s bhdsya on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, has been summarized by Vidyaranya 
in his Varttika-sdra.* On page 573 of this work we find the 
opinion’of the author of the Brahma-siddha cited, as that of “a 
knower of the true teaching of the Veda” (veda-rahasya-vit), 






Upanisadic formula neti neti. We know that the\ Brahma- 
siddhi was written by Mandana-Miéra, and the con: 
on the Varttika-sara also mentions him as its authok.2 Now, 
the Varitika-sara, as its name implies, purports to be an 
abstract of the views of Suregvara; and, if S were 
identical with Mandana-Migra, there would be no poi t at all 
in the citation of the opinion in question. The ce here 
should, therefore, be to an authority other than Sures,\pra.4 


* Published by the Anandidrama, Poona. - a 

* Published in the Chowkhdmba Series, Benares. Regarding the author- 
ship see st. 3 at the beginning of the printed commentary on | work 
(page 1). 

3 The same interpretation of neti neti is alluded to in the Sankpepa- 
SGriraka, i, 250, and is ascribed to Mandana in the commentary on the work 
named Subodhiné (see Anandasrama Edition, vol. i, p. 227). 

* The matter in dispute here, viz. the precise significance of negative 
statements like neti neti as compared with positive ones like T'at tam asi, is 
of importance in the history of Advaita. It points to a doctrinal difference 
between the schools of Saiikara and Mandana-Miéra, and may furnish a 
further argument for holding that Sureévara was not the same as Mandana- 
Misra. But we do not urge it, as we are not aware of any specific reference 
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By the way, the reference to Marfdana-Mifra in the 
Vartika-sara throws light on the authorship of the Sankara- 
Vijaya,+ which identifies him with Surefvara.2 As has 
long been suspected, it cannot be ascribed to Vidyiranya ; 
for, if what we have stated above is correct, Vidyiranya, 
who as the author of the Vartika-sdra knew that the two 
were distinct, could not have identified them in another 
work of his. 
M. Hireryanna. 
Mysore. : 


THE TERMINATION WAIH IN THE PERSIAN PROPER 
NAMES 

The termination wath was frequent in the Persian proper 
names of the Islamic times, and seems to have produced an 
archaic and naturally foreign sound in the ears of classical 

The origin of the final Ad’ is difficult to determine. Is it a 
euphonic excrescence after the weak letter ya’ preceded by the 
heterogeneous vowel fatha ?—the process of the combination 
of the heterogeneous vowels with the weak letters is well 
known to all Semitic scholars, and has given rise in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic to extremely complicated rules known 


in the last language as Je Yi de! ,5—,or is it an addition 


used for the purpose of accentuating the weak consonantal 
sound of the ya’, resembling what generally happens with the 


Katt cs, with the feminine demonstrative oda, 
and in exclamations such as aliwsl \2 


to this difference in the works of Sureévara, although his immediate disciple 
Sarvajnatman, the author of the Saiksepa-dariraka, alludes to it (see i, 
250-6). 
1 Published in the Anandasrama Series. 
2 See e.g. Canto x, st. 74 ff. 
JRAS. JANUARY 1924, 7 
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There is a tendency among some modern scholars to consider 
this 4a like a quiescent (a@’, to move the penultimate y@ 
with a fatha, while giving an homogeneous vowel to the wiw; 
e.g. to the form Babuwaih (the name of the well-known Shi‘ah 
writer, Ibn Babuwaih al-Kummi) they prefer Babiiyah 
(cf. Brock. i, 187, etc.). I believe, however, that this last 
orthography is not the right one, for the following reasons :— 

1. The name Babuwai was borne by many Persian 
Christians (cf. the East Syrian Patriarch of a.p. 457-84), 
and the Syriac letters of the name leave no doubt whatever 
as to the right pronunciation of the word: waas. Further, 
in Christian Arabic documents the word is very often written 


in the MSS. as sab, and sometimes as slak, with an 
aliph. When the Syrians feel, like the Arabs, the difficulty of 
pronouncing a wdw with an heterogeneous vowel, they simply 
drop this last letter; so this very word has also the form 
Babai—a name borne by many Persian Christian writers, 
the best known of whom is Babai the Great (a.p. 569-628). 

2. If we were to adopt the form Babiiyah, we would be 
obliged to extend the process to all the names that have the 
same termination. We would have, for instance, to write 
Sibtiyah for Sibawaih, Miskiiyah for Miskawaih, Khaliiyah for 
Khéluwaih, etc., and this in spite of the fact that in all the 
Christian Persian documents written in Syriac, and preceding 
by centuries the beginning of Arabic classical literature, a 


yodh invariably ends such words. 
A. Mrvaana. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN ANCIENT CHINA 
The personnel and duties of five departments, constituting 
the State Medical Service under the Chou dynasty, are set 
forth in the Chou li. Whether this elaborate organization 
actually existed in its entirety outside the pages of official 
regulations is conjectural, and so is the precise date of its 
inception. Probably it was not solely the invention of the 
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Chous; and, even if the scheme were drawn up during the 
latter centuries of their rule, one guesses that something of the 
kind was in being before they rose to imperial dignity in 
1122 8.c. This surmise is supported by the ancient tradition 
that Huang Ti some thousand and five hundred years earlier 
investigated the nation’s health, thus establishing the principle 
that the emperor's responsibilities extended to the physical 
welfare of his subjects. An instinct for conservatism in 
administration, as in other directions, has always characterized 
the Chinese. Indeed, down to the establishment of the 
Republic twelve years ago the standards formulated in the 
Chou li have been venerated as providing models for guidance 
in official and social life. Doubtless many of the institutions 
outlined in the Chow li were heritages from former ages, 
though amplified and organized by the genius of the dynasty. 
The Huang Ti legend supports the belief that the State 
Medical Service had an ancient origin. Itis contained ina book 
entitled Su wén # [8]. The exact date of the book is unknown, 
but probably its contents represent very old oral tradition 
committed to writing some centuries B.c. We see the Yellow 
Emperor taking council of his chief medical advisers about the 
health of his subjects. Incidentally, it is interesting to find 
the general decadence of society, as it existed four and a half 
millenia ago, being deplored ; for disparagement of present- 
day conditions coupled with glorification of the past is an 
ever-recurring phenomenon familiar to us as to the Chinese. 
The opening passage runs thus :— 

** He [i.e. the Yellow Emperor] asked the Celestial Preceptor 
[i.e. Ch‘i Po], saying: ‘ We have heard it said that men in the 
remote past all lived to be a hundred without enfeeblement of 
their mental or bodily functions. But nowadays the span 
of human life is only half that and all man’s faculties decay. 
Are the times changed, or is man himself at fault ?’ 

“Ch‘i Po replied: ‘They who lived in the far-off past 
were men who knew Z'ao. They modelled themselves on the 
Yin and the Yang [the two great principles of the Universe], 
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and they lived in harmony with the course of Nature. Food 
and drink they took in moderation. Their mode of life was 
well regulated, and they never wore themselves out with 
misdirected activity. Hence they were able in the flesh to 
consort with spiritual beings, and complete the full term of a 
natural lifetime, amounting to a hundred years before they 
departed. 

«« Present-day man is different. Spirituous liquors are his 
drink. His habit is perverted, and he gives himself up to 
drunkenness and sexual indulgence. His passions exhaust his 
vitality, and his dissipations destroy his finer nature. Not 
knowing how to restrain his lust, his spiritual self lacks 
guidance. Thinking of nothing but pleasure, he sets at 
naught the [simple joy of] living. His whole mode of life is 
undisciplined, and that is why he dies at fifty.’ ” 

Ch‘i Po was chief of the Court physicians. His name coupled 
with that of the Yellow Emperor are still commonly current 
in a phrase used for the traditional art of healing, and he 
occupies in the Far East very much the same position as 
Asclepius does in the West. It is noteworthy that he is called 
by a title, Celestial Preceptor 3 fff, which is generally 
associated with the so-called Popes of Taoism. Chang Tao-ling, 
the first of these hereditary pontiffs, included a system of 
faith healing among his doctrines. 

W. Percevat Yerts. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 

With the object of securing the future existence of the 
Indian Antiquary and enlarging its scope, a small private 
company has been formed to take over the Journal from its 
sole proprietor, Sir Richard Temple, who has agreed to 
remain as Governing Director of the new company. This 
Journal is now in its fifty-second year and holds an important 
place in the annals of Indian historical, epigraphical, and 
archeological research, numbering among its contributors 
many distinguished scholars of the East and West. The new 
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company appeals to all who are interested in India’s history 
to send donations or subscriptions to the Journal. The 
former may be sent to Sir R. Templé, Bart., c/o Lloyd’s Bank, 
9 Pall Mall, and subscriptions (Rs. 20 yearly) to the 
Superintendent, British India Press, Bombay, or to Bernard 
Quaritch, 11 Grafton Street, W. The Journal is deserving of 
the support of all scholars. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 

1. Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de modifications 
depuis novembre 1922, -et ost ainsi composé: C. Snouck 
Hurgronje (président), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. de Boer, J. J. 
Salverda de Grave et C. van Vollenhoven (sécrétaire- 
trésorier). 

2. Grice, d’une part, & la vente satisfaisante des publica- 
tions de la fondation, d’autre part 4 l’appui hautement 
apprécié du “ Leidsch Universiteitsfonds ” (fonds universitaire 
de Leyde), le bureau a réussi 4 s’acquitter de sa dette. Il 
a méme pu accorder une subvention 4 M. le prof. Wensinck 
& Leyde, pour la Concordance des recueils de traditions 
mahométanes qui a été entreprise, sous sa direction, avec 
la collaboration de plusieurs savants. 

3. Il reste des six publications de Ja fondation un certain 
nombre d’exemplaires qui sont mis en vente, au profit de la 
Fondation, chez l’éditeur Brill aux prix marqués: (1) Repro- 
duction photographique du manuscrit de Leyde du Hamisah 
de al-Bulturi (1909), f. 96; (2) Kitab al-Fakhir de al- 
Mufaddal, éd. C. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6; (3) Streitschrift 
des Gazili gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), 
fl. 4.50; (4) Book of the Dove de Bar Hebraeus, éd. A. J. 
Wensinck (1919), fl. 4.50; (5) De opkomst van het Zaidietische - 
Imamaat in Yemen, par (. van Arendonk (1919), fl. 6; (6) Die 
Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung par I. Goldziher 
(1920), fl. 10. 

Novembre, 1923. 
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REMINISCENCES. By the Rev. A. H. Saycer, D.Litt., LL.D., 
D.D. 8x5}, 485 pp., 1 plate. London: Macmillan, 
1923. 


A most admirable book—a book by a scholar as wide-read 
and an Orientalist as renowned as any country can produce, 
and withal an acute observer of the men and the things 
around him. Those who have known Professor Sayce as 
a raconteur are probably not surprised at the entertainment 
provided for us in this volume, but for the outside world, 
who only knew him from his books upon Biblical archeology 
and kindred subjects, and the learned papers which he has 
written, these Reminiscences must come as a revelation. 

Noteworthy are our veteran Assyriologist’s earliest 
recollections, including his spiritualistic experiences at a time 
when he could not have been a spiritualist, and the cult (if 
Wwe may so name it) was yet in itsinfancy. Professor Sayce’s 
long connexion with Assyriological studies makes it difficult 
to realize that he was first appointed to the chair of 
Assyriology in 1891. The conditions were that he should 
have no duties either of residence or of teaching, though it 
was understood that he should give some lectures each year 
upon the subject. It is needless to say that he has done more 
than fulfil these conditions, as the world of Assyriological 
students well knows. 

But this book is not only the record of a great scholar and 
antiquarian—it is also an account of the peregrinations of 
a great traveller. After dealing with his childhood, growth, 
and after-life, Professor Sayce relates his travels on the 
Continent and ultimately in the East—LEgypt, Palestine, 
Africa, Cyprus, the Soudan, and the Far Hast. Of all these 
places he has many good stories to tell and adventures to 
relate. He was on the Continent when the Franco-German 
war broke out, and was, at Nantes, taken for a Prussian spy. 
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Referring, later on, to the Old Testament Revision-Committee, 
of which he was a member, he describes the various suggestions 
for translations which were made, and the objection of the 
American committee to the words “ did Milcah bear” on the 
ground that they sounded like “ did milka bear”. His visits 
to America and Japan also furnish material for much 
interesting matter. 

But the wealth of names contained in this work is 
embarrassing. We find therein men of every stamp and of 
almost every class. Of G. Smith, the printer-Assyriologist, 
he speaks in high praise. There is also a good sketch of 
Dr. Birch, Smith’s old chief and mine, whose reputation on 
the Continent as an Egyptologist and pioneer translator 
stood exceedingly high. Among other archeologists 
prominent in their originality he refers at length to that 
genial American, Mr. Cope Whitehouse, who identified the 
depression known as the Wady Rayyan with Lake Moeris, 
which, he thought, could be again filled with water and used 
for irrigating Egypt’s sandy wastes. His theory that the great 
pytamid had been built from the top downwards was at first 
put forward as a joke. Cope Whitehouse’s gay and laughing 
manner always made it difficult to tell whether he was serious 
or not. 

I should like to write more about this picture of scholastic 
life during the last 70 years, but space is restricted, and a 
reviewer can only recommend the reader to read the volume 
itself. It should attract all Orientalists and every man 
interested in English—or British—-scholarship. For the 
world at large, moreover, it is the revelation of a charming 
personality. 

Diez ENtTsTrxunG DER ManicHAiscHen RELIGION UND DES 
Er.ésoncsmysterrums. Von I. Scuerrerowirz. 9x6}, 
86 pp. Kaéln, Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann, 1922. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the value of this well-reasoned 

monograph, in which the author covers and deals with every 


a ee 
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aspect of Manichwism. Especially interesting are the author's 
references to the inflnence of Babylonian beliefs on the teacuing 
embodied therein. Among these was the worship of the seven 
planets, some of which bear Babylonian names (noteworthy 
is Dlibat, Venus, for Delibat, which is generally transcribed 
Dilbat), A version of the Babylonian Tiawathmyth was also- 
adopted by the Manichans, in which the Dragon of the Deep 
attacks the source of light, and Merodach, acceding to the 
prayors of the gods, fights with her. The result was as in 
the Babylonian account with which we are all acquainted—- 
her defeat and division into two parts to form the waters 
above and beneath the firmament. The book is fnll of in- 
teresting details, and a good contribution to the literature of 
the subject. 


BasyLontman Propriems. By Lient.-Col. W. H. Lanr, 
with an Introduction by Professor 8. Langpon. 8} x 5h, 
xxvi + 350 pp., 29 plates, 2 maps. London: Murray, 
1923. 

In this book Col. Lane deals with the site of Opis, ancient 
Mesopotamia, the march of the 10,000 from the Babylonian 
Gates to Opis, the invasion of Mesopotamia by the emperor 
Julian in a.p. 363, and the size and the defences of Babylon. 
Quotations from inscriptions and records, in a series of 20 
appendices, support his arguments. They deal with the history 
of Sennacherib, the Cyrus Cylinder, the Nabonidus Chronicle, 
and numerous references to, and descriptions of, Babylonia 
and the neighbouring lands from Greek, Roman, Arabian, 
and Biblical sources. It will be easily understood that a work 
covering such an extent of ground as this must be of con- 
siderable value, the more especially as it is the production of 
one who is well acquainted with the tract from personal 
inspection and exploration. 

The site of Opis is dealt with in the first three chapters, 
which deal with the authorities for and against the identifica- 
tion proposed ; describe the ground and the ruins from a 
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military point of view; and finally treat of the various 
ruin-mounds in the district. A number of interesting sites, 
mostly small, are described, and the author in the end comes 
to the conclusion that a comparatively small mound called 
Tel Abir is the site of Opis. He admits, however, that the 
‘pick of the explorer can alone settle the question satis- 
factorily. Of the other noteworthy chapters which this hook 
contains, that describing Babylon and its ruins is probably 
the most valuable. In this the wall from Opis to Sippar 
(Abu-habbah), Babylon’s reservoir, the Aralhtu canal, the 
topography of the city in general, and the military operations 
undertaken at the time of its capture, are discussed. It is 
impossible to refer to all the details, but from what has been 
said it will be seen that this is a book of the first rank for the 
information which it gives. Professor Langdon’s Introduction, 
dealing mainly with all the names which Opis has borne since 
its foundation, is most interesting, and shows that scholar’s 
grasp of his subject. 


Dr AssyRIoLoaig, 1914~1922. Wissenschaftliche Forschungs- 
ergebnisse in Bibliographischer Form. Von Ennst F. 
Werwner. 9X6, x+192 pp. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1922. 

An exceedingly useful classified list of Assyriological 
publications for the years referred to. Notes of the contents 
of papers, etc., are in many cases given. The subjects seem 
to be very correctly divided, though in the case of papers 
and books of mixed contents this has not always been an 
easy matter. It is a publication which allows a searcher to 
see what has been published on any given section of 

Assyriology, and, as such, deserves the thanks of all interested 

in the subject. 

Assyrian Grammar, with Chrestomathy and Glossary. By 
SamveL A. B. Mercer, Ph.D.,D.D. 853, viii+122 pp. 
London: Luzac, 1921. 

Although a small book, this Grammar contains all the 
information needed by the beginner to enable him to read 
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most of the simpler inscriptions, and some of the more difficult 
ones. The signs in the syllabary are well chosen, and the 
chrestomathy contains a good selection of extracts in the 
Assyrian character. The author’s reputation as a popularizer 
in the best sense of the word is a guarantee of the excellence 
of the work. 


LD. 1215. A Hanppoox or Syrta (including Palestine). 
Prepared by the Ceographical Section of the Naval 
Intelligence Division, Naval Staff, Admiralty. 74 x5, 
723 pp., 14 plates. London: HM. Stationery Office, 
1920. 


In this work of 723 pp. we have a mass of information 
concerning the Holy Land and the districts immediately 
connected with it. As the book is very concise and full of 
detail, it is difficult, within the compass of a short notice, 
such as this is, to deal with its contents with any degree of 
completeness, That it is a very important work may be 
judged from even a superficial examination of its contents. 
Especially interesting is the historical notice of the district ; 
but the traveller and the merchant will naturally find the 
descriptions of the country, its products, manufactures, anc 
climate of greater value. Chapters xi-xxi are devoted to 
the Jebel Ansarich, the Lebanons, the Damascus-plain, 
Judea, Samaria, ete. There is an excellent index, and 15 half- 
tone views. The book is a mine of information for all 
interested in the Holy Land. 


HistorioaL Sires iv Patxsrive, with a short account of 
Napoleon’s Expedition in Syria. By Lieut.-Com. C. L. 
Trumprr, R.N.R., M.R.A.S. 735}, 138 pp., 3 maps. 
Cairo and Jerusalem, 1921. 

This is a useful little book giving descriptions of 430 towns 
and sites in Palestine hy one who is well informed upon the 
subject. The index, however, contains no less than 1,100 
names. There are three maps. The long description of 
Jerusalem is good. The paper wrapper of the cover has a 
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picture of the Garden-Tomb, which ought to be cut away 
and placed within the book. This is an interesting little 
handbook—much material in a small space. 


Der Aure Orsent, 23 Jahrgang, 2 Heft. Hethitische Gesetze 
aus dem Staatsarchiv von Boghazkéi (um 1300 v. Chr.). 
Unter Mitwirkung von Dr. Jowannes Friepricu 
iibersetzt von Dr. Hemricn Zrmmern. 9X6, 32 pp. 
Leipzig: Heinrichs, 1922. 

A very interesting contribution by two well-known German 

Assyriologists to a very interesting series of booklets. These 

laws are similar to those of Assyria and Babylonia already 

known. They deal with murder, manslaughter, assault, and 
slaves; theft, breach of trust, cattle-mutilation, burglary, 
arson, etc. In both documents translated the laws largely 
refer to agricultural matters, such as one might expect to find 
in the district of Boghaz Keui. The date of these and other 
similar fragments seems to have been the thirteenth century 
before Christ. There is an introduction of two pages, in which 
it is pointed out that a reform in Hittite law took place some- 
what earlier than this date. The book is a useful contribution 


to our knowledge. 
T. G. Prycues. 


Tse Dinxarp. By Danas Dasrur PesHotan Sansana. 
Vol. XVII, Book IX; Contents of the Gathic Nasks, 
Part I. Bombay: British India Press, 1922. 

It is half a century since this, the first edition of the Pahlavi 
text of the Dinkard, the most extensive work of the Middle 
Persian literature, began to be published. The first volume, 
dated 1874, was edited by the then Parsi High Priest, 
Peshotan Dastur Behramji Sanjana, who continued the 
publication until the time of his death after the issue of the 
ninth volume in 1900. With Volume X the publication was. 
continued by his son, the present learned High Priest, in 1907. 
This seventeenth volume, dated 1922, carries on the work of 
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editing and translating as far as the middle of the ninth book 
of the original. We are thus within measurable distance of 
the completion of this most extensive and important work 
which consisted altogether of nine books. When E. W. West 
published his review of Pahlavi literature in the Grundriss 
(1896) he reckoned that the portions then extant contained 
about 169,000 words, only books iii to ix being known, and 
the earliest chapters of the third book lacking some pages at 
the beginning. The Dinkard, as is well known, is a mis- 
cellaneous collection of all kinds of information concerning 
the doctrines, customs, traditions, history and literature of 
the Mazdean religion under the Sasanian dynasty, which was 
the golden age of that faith. According to its own statement 
it was commenced somewhere about a.p. 813 and 833, and 
was completed by the well-known Atirpat about 880. That 
if was composed at the time when Iran was ruled by the 
Sasanian dynasty appears clearly from the manner in which 
the royal authority is spoken of in several passages, where the 
sovereign is considered as the adherent and protector of the 
Zoroastrian religion and even as holding the supreme authority 
both civil and religious, which could only have been at a time 
when the Mazdean religion was the national cult. The nation 
is still divided into the traditional four subdivisions, as in the 
Avesta, here styled mano, vis, zand, mata (household, village, 
tribe, country). It is also significant that there is no mention 
of Islam, and that the three false religions expressly con- 
demned are Judaism, Christianity, and Manichwism. Attacks 
are directed against the Christian doctrines, but nowhere is 
there question of Mohammedan teachings. The nation is still 
called the people of Iran, and the duty of their kings is to 
attack the “ Romans”, i.e. the Byzantine Greek Empire. 
The seventeenth volume of the series now issued shows 
the very great advance made by Parsi scholarship during the 
half century that has elapsed since the appearance of the first. 
The edition of the text is, as before, followed by a double 
version, one in English and one in Gujarati. In the earlier 
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volumes the editor was responsible for the Gujarati version, 
which was afterwards rendered by another Parsi scholar into 
English. Native scholars had not yet assimilated the scientific 
methods and results of Western scholarship, particularly of 
our great English Pahlavi scholar, Dr. E. W. West. They had 
to depend upon the frequently inaccurate and misleading 
traditional interpretations of a sacred language, which had 
been to a considerable extent forgotten. In 1884, whilst 
utilising the earlier volumes of the Dinkard for comparative 
purposes, I felt myself obliged to work over several of the 
most important passages which experience had shown to be 
so incorrectly rendered that they could not be utilised as they 
stood. West led the way by his critical translation of several 
portions of the Dinkard in the Sacred Books of the East, vols. 
xxxvii and xlvii, containing versions of books v, vii, 
viii, andix. It is sufficient to compare the last few volumes 
of the present series to see what great advance has been made 
in Parsi scholarship. The last three volumes of the series, 
viz. xv, xvi, and xvii, are of especial interest inasmuch 
as they give us the eighth and ninth books, already translated 
by West, which profess, and apparently correctly so, to give 
a summary of all the twenty-one nasks or books which made 
up the original Avesta, of which it is known that only one 
(Vendidad) survives complete. These conscientious summaries 
of the lost nasks are therefore of quite exceptional importance. 
Scholars will be thankful for this valuable publication and 
will congratulate the learned Dastur upon having brought 
his laborious task so near to completion, and will hope that 
another volume may probably conclude the whole, which will 
be a worthy monument to the modern Zoroastrian scholarship. 
I note that the editor rather happily renders the title 
Dinkard as “the encyclopedia of the Religion”, a phrase 
suggested by a recent well-known publication in this country. 
The book is indeed encyclopedic, though without that orderly 
arrangement which we are accustomed to. I¢ is rather an 
agglomeration of very miscellaneous treatises, and, in fact, 
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as I pointed out years ago, one chapter, the longest of all, is 
really nothing else than a complete medical treatise forming 
an enclave in took iii. 

The Trustees of the Jamshedji Jijibhoy Translation Fund, 
under whose patronage this, as the preceding volumes, is 
published, are deserving of thanks for their munificence in 
this and so many other publications. 

L. C. Casarreut. 


Tue Orie or Brsticat Trapitions. By AutBert T. Ciay. 
10 x7}, 224pp. Yale and Oxford University Presses, 1923. 

Professor Clay has just published a very interesting book 
embodying the lectures he has been giving at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. They are by way of 
answer to the criticisms passed upon his recent attempt to 
discover traces of a Western Semitic origin in the Creation 
and Deluge legends of Babylonia, and at the same time a 
defence of his theories regarding an “ Amorite ” empire and 
an “ Amorite” civilization which antedated that of 
Babylonia. 

Out of his stores of Assyriological knowledge the Professor 
has brought forth much that is new and much also that is 
true. Whether we agree or not with its conclusions and 
conjectures, the work is full of suggestiveness, and the author 
is rightly insistent on the fact that some of his earlier theories, 
such as the “ Amorite” origin of the Isin dynasty, have been 
verified by subsequent discovery. But I think that minor 
details, some of them of very doubtful character, have con- 
fused his general outlook. He has, indeed, dropped the 
hypothesis of an “‘ Amorite empire ”, but the conception which 
lay behind it remains, though not clearly expressed. This is 
that the culture which we associate with Babylonia had its 
source, not in Babylonia, but among the Western Semites. 

Such a view, however, is contrary to archwological fact. 
The basis of that culture was literary, bound up with the use 
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of the clay tablet and the cuneiform script. And both the 
clay tablet and the cuneiform script were essentially 
Babylonian. Wherever they penetrated the language of 
Babylonia, more or less influenced by its surroundings, went 
with them, as well as necessarily the literature to which the 
script had given birth. Even in Palestine we have as yet found 
no tablets inscribed in the native language, though such must 
have existed as they did in Mitanni and Asia Minor. Even 
in that essentially West Semitic district of “ the land of the 
Amorites”, the kingdom of Khana, the language of all the 
tablets hitherto discovered is Babylonian. Many years ago 
I endeavoured to show that a considerable part of the earlier 
portions of the Old Testament has been translated from 
cuneiform texts written in the Babylonian language, and the 
proofs of it which I found in the existing Hebrew text are of 
exactly the same nature as those which Professor Clay urges 
on behalf of the “ Amorite”’ origin of the Deluge story. 
But because the early culture of Western Asia was 
Babylonian, it does not follow that there were no West Semitic 
elements in it. There was give and take, and the very fact that 
Babylonia was conquered and ruled by two “ Amorite” 
dynasties—possibly three, though the names of the kings of 
the dynasty of Mari do not seem to be Semitic—means that 
West Semitic names, words, deities, and other cultural 
elements entered into the language and literature of the 
country. In the north, indeed, the West Semitic dialects 
came to be used in place of the literary Babylonian as is 
evidenced by the Cappadocian tablets of Kara Eyuk and the 
private letters of the Assyrians. But were the Amorites 
Semites at all? The “country of the Amorites” doubtless 
came to signify all the country westward and to a certain 
extent northward of Babylonia, and so included the population 
which we call Western Semitic. But as late as the age of 
Sargon of Akkad “ the land of the Amorites ” is still defined 
as extending only from Beth-Sin or Harran to Talbis (Talbesh) 
and Sumer, that is to say, as equivalent to the land of Mitanni, 
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and the only early king of it whose name we know and who 
was conquered by Naram-Sin bears the Mitannian name of 
Akwaruwas. The excavations at Assur have shown that the 
primitive Sumerian stratum in Assyria was followed by a 
Mitannian one, and the Semitic era did not begin till after the 
conquest or expulsion of the Mitannians. So, too, the cities 
of northern Syria bear Mitannian names, like Khal-pa 
(Aleppo), Tuni-pa, Tisini-pa, and the like, and as late as the 
time of the Hittite king Khantilis (1850 2.c.) the Khar-lus or 
Mitannians were still in possession of Aleppo. The patronal 
deity of Aleppo did not become Hadad until the Assyrian 
period ; in earlier days he bore the non-Semitic name of Mer, 
while his consort never lost her Mitannian name of Sala even 
in Assyria. 

Professor Clay has made out a good case, I believe, for the 
“ Amorite ” origin of the Creation story, which in its present 
form is a glorification of Merodach. In my Hibbert Lectures 
I doubted whether it was really older than the reign of Assur- 
bani-pal, and though the discoveries at Assur have proved 
that to be a mistake, I am still sceptical as to’the antiquity 
of the introduction and references to Ansar, and believe that 
even in its earliest form the poem is not anterior to 
Khammurabi. The names of the gods Gaga, Nikkal, Khani, 
not to speak of Lakhma and Lakhama, certainly belong to the 
** Amorite ” region, and Professor Clay’s reference to the story 
of the contest between Kronos (El) and Ophioneus recorded by 
Pherecydes is much to the point. Khani, however, was not 
Semitic but Mitannian, as the more correct nominatival 
form of the word, Khanis, shows ; the word signified “ king” 
according to Keilschrifitexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, 
51, R. 11. Professor Clay, again, is certainly right in holding 
that the various forms under which the word corresponding to 
the Hebrew tehom is found indicate that it was of foreign origin, 
but I cannot follow him in another argument to the effect 
that because a word is met with once or twice only in 
Babylonian literature it was not only borrowed by the 
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Babylonians from elsewhere, but the fact also indicates the 
foreign origin of the document in which it occurs. It is 
only necessary to apply the argument to English poetry or the 
works of Dr. Johnson to discover its fallaciousness.* 

Hence his attempt in this way to prove the “ Amorite” 
origin of the Deluge story must be pronounced a failure. 
One of his philological arguments, for instance, turns on the 
question whether the word for “ fig” is written teina or teita, 
a purely immaterial matter since the one form denotes the 
male and the other the female fig. The fig, it is true, was not 
indigenous in Babylonia, but it was already known there in 
the time of Sargon of Akkad (Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, December, 1915, p. 239). 

But the Professor’s main argument against the Babylonian 
origin of the story is strangely inverted. Because heavy rains 
were exceptional in Babylonia and common in Palestine, 
therefore, he argues, the story must have originated in the 
latter part of the world. It is obvious that just the converse 
must have been the case, and that it was only in a land where 
a deluge of rain is exceptional that such a story would have 
arisen. He goes on to remark that in Egypt where the Nile 
inundates the valley every year there was “ curiously 
enough” no tradition of a deluge; it would have been 
curious, however, if there had been, for the inundation was an 
annual and regular phenomenon. On the other hand, the 
Hebrew version of the tradition lays stress on “ the fountains 
of the great deep” being “ broken up”, which is ignored 
in the Babylonian account; this is natural if the tradition 
came from Babylonia, where there was a “ great deep”, while 
in Palestine there was nothing of the sort. There is not even 
a tide in the Mediterranean.* 


1 That khubur in the Creation story is West Semitic must be admitted, 
but it proves the West Semitic origin of the story no more than the use of 
the cognate khabiri “ confederates ” in K 890 (first published by Briinnow) 
proves the West Semitic origin of the Assyrian hymn in which it occurs. 

* I can, however, furnish grist for the Professor's mill. According to an 
early geographical list (KTAVI. 183. 12, 25) Surippak, the city of 
Zidsuddu, the Chaldean Nosh, was in the land of the Shuhites (Sukhi) on 
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I am at one with Professor Clay in believing in the 
antiquity of the Old Testament records and in his 
“‘ Euhemeristic” view of early Babylonian history, and 
consequently fully admit the important part played by the 
Semitic element in the evolution of Western Asiatic culture. 
Some of the kings in the first post-diluvian dynasty of 
Babylonia already bear Semitic names. But that culture had 
its earliest home on the alluvial soil of Babylonia, where the 
clay tablet was invented and the pictographs of the script 
became the cursive writing which we call cuneiform. 
Excavation has shown that its primitive neolithic population, 
related probably to that of Susa, was conquered by the 
Sumerians who, if they brought the vine with them, must 
have come from the Armenian highlands, and with whom, 
at any rate, the civilized life of the country began. Then 
came the Semitic infiltration from the west, and possibly also 
from the north-west, and brought with it the far-reaching 
modifications of the old culture which influenced not only 
Babylonia, but Assyria, Elam, Mesopotamia, and Palestine 
as well. In Palestine, as we now know, the earlier neolithic 
inhabitants were superseded by Semites, who brought with 
them the use of metals and the practice of cremation. There 
is no reason any longer to doubt the truth of the tradition 
reported by Justin (xviii, 3, 2) that they came from “the 
Assyrian Lake”. 

But it must be remembered that “‘ Semites ” and “ Semitic 
languages’ are not convertible terms. The speakers of the. 
“ Parent-Semitic ” itself will not all have belonged to the same 
race. The “ Amorites” of the Egyptian monuments had no 
racial connexion with Hebrews or Syrians. They were a 
blond people with blue eyes related probably, as I pointed out 
nearly forty years ago, to the Kelto-Libyans. Were they 
identical with the “ Amorites *” of Naram-Sin ? 
the Euphrates and notfarfrom Hit. The treatise De Dea Syriatells us that 
at Membij the chasm was shown into which the waters of the Flood were 


drained, and the local hero of the Deluge bore the name of Sisythes, i.e. 
Ziisuddu. 
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Professor Clay will have to revise his Egyptian dates, which 
are impossible. Archwology has shown that the Egyptian 
Middle Empire was coeval with the Babylonian dynasty of 
Akkad (see Ancient Egypt, 1921, p. 103), and at Jebél a 
statuette of the early Sumerian period (3500 3.0.) has been 
found among the relics of the fifth and sixth dynasties of 
mu A. H. Sayce. 
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Some Carro Mosques anp THEIR Founprers. By 
Mrs. R. L. Devonsnrre. 8} x 53, xi-+ 132 pp., 30 
full-page photographic illustrations. London : Constable 
& Co., 1921. 

_The ten mosques described in this book form a series 
extending from the twelfth to the seventeenth century, and 
thus representative of the Fatimid, Aiyubid, Mamluk, and 
Turkish periods. They are not among the most celebrated 
mosques of Cairo, but, as the excellent illustrations show, 
they have beauties rivalling, if not indeed at times surpassing, 
those of the mosques which are of higher renown and more on 
the beaten track of sightseers. The descriptions of the 
buildings indicate features of note and omit superfluous 
detail ; the ordinary visitor will find in them just the informa- 
tion he will want. The founders of the mosques in most 
cases had adventurous careers. Their stories are told in a 
way that supplies the historical setting without which much 
of the attraction of the monuments cannot be realized. The 
book is written in a clear and pleasant style and is nicely 
printed and turned out. It will be acceptable to anyone who 
appreciates Muhammadan art, whether he is able to use it 
as a guide in the mosques themselves or not. The author 
acknowledges indebtedness to Capt. Creswell for most of the 
photographs. 

A. R. Guest. 
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RELATION D’uN VoyaGk pu Soitan QarTBar EN PALESTINE 
ET EN SyRig, TRADUIT DE L’ARABE. Par Mrs. R. L. 
Devonsmire. Extrait du Bulletin de l'Institut Frangais 
d’Archéologie Orientale, t. xx. Cairo, 1921. 


This article is a translation of a text published in 1878 by 
R. V. Lanzone, containing the narrative of a progress of the 
Mamluk Sultan Qaitbai (a.v. 1468-95) through Palestine and 

‘Egypt. The author was one Abu’l-Baga Ibn Ji‘in, about 
whom Mrs. Devonshire collects some information, chiefly 
from the Chronicle of Ibn Iyis, where his death-date is given 
as A.. 902. The Biography of Qaitbai which is preserved 
in a Bodleian MS. terminates a.H. 877, five years before this 
Progress, which is of the year 882. The translator has 
illustrated the Sultan’s route with a map, and furnished 
explanations of most of the matters in the text which require 
elucidation. Though the itinerary is little more than a series 
of rough notes dealing with the doings of the Sultan at the 
various places which he visited, it is of considerable interest 
as illustrating the customs of the Mamluk court and its 
methods of administration. The author is decidedly more 
instructive than the Bodleian Biographer, who is a rhetorical 
panegyrist, and probably quite untrustworthy. 

The translator has appended a version of the summary 
account of the same Progress given by Ibn Iyas. 

There is some room for correction both of text and trans- 
lation in the case of the verses cited, but in the main both 
translation and comments appear to be felicitous. 

D. 8. Marcoriours. 


Historre pe L’Asiz. By René Grovusser. 2-vols., large 8vo, 
808 + 400 pp. Paris: Les Editions G. Cres & Cie., 1922. 
These two volumes describe the history of all Asia, except 
the north region. The history is not a detailed account of 
cities, kings, wars, and the other doings and happenings 
which occupy the life of a kingdom, but rather a broad-viewed 
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survey of the conditions and people of the various countries, 
of the large and salient events that constituted landmarks in 
their existence, of the genesis and development of those events, 
and of their significance and influence in the general history 
of mankind in those countries and in the regions connected 
with them. All this is treated of with reference to the 
governments, policies, civilizations, arts, literatures, religions, 
and commerce, so far as present knowledge permits, as dis- 
played in the problems that faced the various nations, the 
conflicts between their different ideals of policy and culture, 
and their reciprocal influences resulting in success or failure. 

The first volume deals with all the ancient kingdoms of 
Western Asia, Assyria, Babylonia, the Hittites, Phoenicians, 
Tranians, etc.; with Alexander and the various Greek 
monarchies that followed, the Asiatic reactions against 
Hellenism, and the Persian dynasties; and so to Islam and 
the Mohammedan conquests and all that followed in their 
train, including the Crusades, till the taking of Constantinople. 

The second volume treats of India, China, and Indo-China. 
In India are described the religious conditions of the earliest 
times, the Greek invasion, and all the results of Greek and 
Buddhist influences, the irruptions of the Central Asian hordes, 
and the triumph of Brahmanism, till the establishment of 
Mohammedanism in North India, with a general survey of 
South India till the sixteenth century. In China are set out 
its ancient conditions, philosophies, and political position, 
the vicissitudes that followed, caused by the irruptions of 
barbarian tribes and the struggles with them, the Chinese 
dynasties and their influence in Central Asia, down to the 
twelfth century. Finally it is shown how the civilization of 
Indo-China was affected in its west and south by India, and 
in its north-east by China, till about the seventeenth century. 

Each division of the history is supported by a bibliography 
of the main works about it, and the exposition is elucidated 
by sketch-maps (rather rough) of the Asiatic countries con- 
cerned at different epochs. The work evinces wide reading, 
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and presents in a clear and attractive way a broad and 
philosophical view of the part played by Asia in the history 
of the world in all its important features and large secular 
tendencies. 

F. E. P. 


Tur Griass Patace Curonicie or THE Kincs or Burma. 
Translated by Pz Mauna Try and G. H. Luce. Issued by 
the Text Publication Fund of the Burma Research 
Society. 8} x 5}, pp. xxiv +179,1 map. London: 
Humphrey Milford (Oxford University Press), 1923. 

This volume comprises the 3rd, 4th, and 5th parts of the 
above-mentioned chronicle, and goes down to the fall of Pagan, 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. The work was 
compiled by a committee appointed in 1829, and is based on 
a comparative study of a variety of older sources, including 
some inscriptions as well as historical works in Burmese. It 
contains, of course, a considerable percentage of legend ; in 
fact, it is largely a répertory of folk-lore, and its dates will 
have to be overhauled by reference to contemporary 
epigraphical evidence, with which in some cases they do not 
agree. But it is a spirited and interesting work, and throws 
much light on the mentality of the Burmese as well as on their 
history. The collaboration of Professors Pt Maung Tin and 
G. H. Luce is a guarantee of the accuracy of the translation, 
which has been done into admirable and most readable 
English and is prefaced by a scholarly introduction reviewing 
the historical literature of Burma critically and in some detail. 
It is to be hoped that circumstances wil] permit the joint 
authors to continue the work of translating the remainder of 
this interesting chronicle in due course and as soon as may be. 

©. 0. Bracpen. 
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Works on Indonesia 


Mupra’s oP Batt: HaNnDHOUDINGEN DER PRIESTERS. 
Teekening door Tyra pe Kizen. Text van P. pz Kar 
AncELtIno. 11 x 8}, pp. 66, plates 60. ’*s Gravenhage : 

' “ Adi-poestaka ” Uitg. Mij en Alg. Boekh., 1922. 

This interesting work constitutes Band XV of Kulturen der 
Erde, issued by the Folkwang-Verlag G.M.B.H. of Hagen i. W. 
and Darmstadt, and consists of numerous admirably drawn 
illustrations of ritual postures of the Balinese Hindu and 
Buddhist priests, preceded by an explanatory text which also 
deals with Balinese religion as a whole and throws a good deal 
of fresh light on the subject. It is to be noted that the ritual 
language used in Bali is archaic Javanese interspersed with 
corrupt Sanskrit: rubrics are in the former tongue, mantras 
in the latter. It was no easy task to induce the suspicious 
priests to reveal their professional mysteries, and much credit 
is due to the authors who performed the achievement and have 
recorded the results in this book. The peculiar evolution of 
the two great Indian religions in Bali is a fascinating subject, 
calling for much further investigation, but we have here a 
very valuable instalment of such research. 


Dsawi. Driemaandlijk Tijdschrift uitgegeven door het Java- 
Instituut. 114 x 8}, 9 Nos. Weltevreden: G. Kolff, 
1921-3. 


This new periodical deserves a note of welcome. It is most 
beautifully produced, and though mainly concerned with Java, 
it contains many articles of more than merely local interest. 
I observe in particular a plate of a seventh century inscription 
__in Old Malay (or, at any rate, a closely cognate language) 
found at Palembang (Vol. I, No. 1), which has since been edited 
in Atta Orientalia, Vol. II, Pars 1, a translation of Canto XLIV 
of the Bharata Yuddha, which is based on the Mahabharata 
(Vol. I, No. 2), and several articles on Indonesian music 
and art, 
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Tue Soctotocy or Matayan Peories. Being Three Essays 
on Kinship, Marriage, and Inheritance in Indonesia. 
By G. A. Wirxen. Translated by G. Hunr. With an 
Introduction by C. O. Buacpen. ( = Papers on Malay 
Subjects, Second Series, No. V.) 93 x 7}, pp. x +172. 
Kuala Lumpur: published by the Committee for Malay 
Studies, 1921. 


These essays, originally published between 1883 and 1891, 
are still standard authorities on the above-mentioned subjects, 
and include detailed accounts of the marriage systems (varying 
from matriarchy to an extreme form of patriarchy) existing 
in Sumatra, as well as a general survey, from the same point 
of view, of Indonesian sociology as a whole. The originals 
being in Dutch, it was felt to be desirable to provide an English 
translation for a wider circle of readers. 

Having been asked to notice this work in the Journal, 
I have complied with that request; but as I supervised the 
translation myself, I am in no position to criticize it, and can 
only commend the book on the ground of the importance of 
its contents. 


Tue Writtnc or Matay. By C. H. Pownatt. 8} x 5t, 
pp. ii +10. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1923. 


The author of this pamphlet, being distressed by the 
diversities of the systems now in use for the transcription of 
Malay, advocates their supersession by Dr. Wilfrid Perrett’s 
“ Peetickay ” system, where the vowels are ingeniously 
indicated by lines written at various angles, and some new 
consonantal signs are introduced. Unfortunately, this system, 
even if it entirely supplanted the existing English and Dutch 
methods of Romanization, would not produce the uniformity of 
spelling which appears to be Mr. Pownall’s chief desire. (It 
is curious, by the way, that he entirely ignores the English 
system of Romanization approved by Government and only 
gives prominence to the decidedly defective missionary 
spelling.) The fact is that there are more local differences in 
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the pronunciation of Malay than the author of this pamphlet 
seems to be aware of, and a transcript of his chosen passage 
(Mark iv, 1-9) into the standard Southern Malay of the 
Peninsula would be by no means identical with his own 
rendering, which is based on the Malay current in Java. I 
must point out that the same passage as given by him in the 
Arabic character swarms with misprints, a fact that is 
regrettable, though irrelevant to the issue he has raised. 

I fear that a uniform spelling of Malay in Roman letters for 
universal use is a practically unattainable ideal. Fortunately, 
half an hour’s study suffices to make the Dutch transcription 
perfectly intelligible to an intelligent Englishman, and vice 
versa. A more deep-seated trouble is the fact that the language 
itself is splitting up into two languages, for in the Dutch 
possessions it is being swamped with Dutch and Javanese 
loanwords, which are not understood in the territories under 
British administration and protection, where their place is, 
to some extent, taken by English words. For this unhappy 


state of things there is no remedy in sight. 
C. 0. Bracpen. 


A Burmese Arcapy. By Major C. M. Enriquez. 8} x 5}, 
282 pp., 22 plates, and 1 map. London: Seeley, 
Service & Co., Ltd., 1923. 21s. net. 

The purpose of the author in this book is not so much to 
make a historic or ethnological study of a people with rustic 
ideals as to impart to the public “the information gathered 
during three years’ incessant recruiting and travel in all parts 
of Burma ”’, and especially in the land of the Kachins, who 
rendered such distinguished service in Mesopotamia and on 
the Malabar Coast in the Great War. The tone of the book is 
thus military; and not every reader will agree with the 
author in the opinion that “the army is now by far the 
most important civilizing agency ” for the uplift of these hill- 
people. But the interest of the subject becomes greater as 
the book proceeds, and its charm is irresistible when the 
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author describes with genuine sympathy and insight the 
“ engaging characteristics and customs ” of the people, the 
habits of the birds and animals, and the beauty of the forests 
and flowers, which make the country—at least, to the author— 
a veritable Burmese Arcady. In the story of the Kachins, 
the author gives the current views on the tribal migrations 
into Burma, but his views on the Kachin marriage laws suffer 
by the remark that “no European . . . has ever understood 
them, and certainly no Kachin does”. The Kachins are 
spirit-worshippers, with an established priesthood, sacrifices, 
prayers, and feasts. And yet the author says “ The Kachins 
can hardly be said to havea religion!’’ He has an admirable 
knowledge of the Kachin language, though he has made a 
few slight mistakes, as when he translates—the opposite is 
the right meaning—“ when the voice of the cuckoo cracks, 
it is too late to sow paddy ” (p.122). He is certainly fortunate 

to have “ never yet known a Kachin to tell a lie”. On the 
' whole he has produced a very entertaining book. 

Pe Maune Tr. 


A Votume or Orrentat Srupres Presented To Epwarp G. 
Browne, M.A., M.B., F.B.A., F.R.C.P., on His 6078 
Brirtupay (7th February, 1922). Edited by T. W. 
ARNoLp and Reynoup A. Nicnorson. 94 x 63, viii + 
499 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1922. 

Any review of such a work as this must in the nature of 
things be confined to little more than a summary of its 
contents; it ill befits an ordinary humble Orientalist to 
criticize the masters of his craft who are invited to con- 
tribute. Suffice it then te say that prolonged researches have 
only succeeded in discovering one quite trivial misprint, on 


p. 406, 1. 19, lh should read _ US. 


_ The book contains contributions in English (26), 
German (10), French (4), Italian (2), and Spanish (1), from 
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forty-three scholars resident in England, Scotland, America, 
India, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
and Spain. 

The field covered is very wide. As is only appropriate in 
a book dedicated to a Professor of Arabic, the most popular 
subject is Arabic language and literature. The most 
noticeable items in this section are a metrical translation by 
the late Sir Charles Lyall of al-A‘sha’s Mu‘allaqah, a short 
account of Dhu’r-Rummah by Professor Macartney, and a 
striking article by Professor Krenkow on the use of Writing 
for the preservation of Ancient Arabic poetry, which disposes 
of several popular fallacies on this subject. Mr. Muhammad 
Shafi‘ contributes a note on the well-known Spanish Moslem 
Adib Ibn ‘Abdi Rabbihi and his description of the Haramein, 
Professor D. B. Macdonald contributes a fresh instalment of 
his studies of the MSS. of the Arabian Nights, and Professor 
Massignon a sketch of a Karmathian (Isma‘ili) Bibliography. 
Professors Storey and Bevan each contribute some notes on ~ 
Arabic Lexicography. Professor Torrey gives new explana- | 
tions of three difficult Koranic passages, xviii, 8-25 ; xxiv, 60; 
and ci, 6-8. Dr. van Arendonk contributes on Sorcery in 
Southern Arabia. Sir T. W. Arnold, as is only suitable in a 
volume dedicated to our greatest authority on Arab medicine, 
reproduces and annotates a miniature giving the earliest 
representation of the Cesarian Section in Arabic medica] 
literature. Seiior Asin Palacios quotes a number of passages 
in Arabic religious literature which appear to show quotations 
or reminiscences of the Christian Gospels. Dr. A. Fischer 
contributes a note on the famous Mas’ala Zunbiiriya, one of the 
great problems of Arabic grammar, whether it is more correct 


to say lal! c Isla or (Pf sh Isls. The late Professor 


I. Goldziher gives various instances in Arabic literature of 
the possession by the same individual of two different names, 
one for heavenly and one for earthly use. Dr. H. Hirschfeld 
contributes a note on a volume of essays by al-Jahiz. 
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Professor D. 8. Margoliouth’s contribution is almost topical : 
a discussion of the meaning of the title Khalifa, Herr E. 
Mittwoch contributes a note on an Arabic MS. of Koranic 
exegesis in Berlin. Mr. A. §, Tritton gives quotations from 
and notes on an Arabic poem remarkable for its versification. 

In the field of comparative Semitic philology there is only 
one item, an article by Professor I. Guidi on interrogative 
and negative particles in the Semitic languages. 

Mr. EK. Edwards gives a list of some rare Arabic and 
Persian MSS. 

In the field of Persian literature we have for the Zoroastrian 
period an article by Professor A. J. Carnoy on the character 
of Vohu Manah and its evolution and a note by Bishop 
Casartelli on the Avestan urvan “ soul”. 

For the Moslem period there are more items. Dr. A. 
Christensen contributes a note on Jihi, a Persian predecessor 
of Nasreddin Khoja, and Professor M. Th. Houtsma one on the 
rare Divin of Nizami. Professor R. A. Nicholson contributes 
a notice of a rare MS. of the Kulliyat of Pir Jamal now in the 
India Office Library. 

In Turkish literature we have a notice by Count 
Carra de Vaux of a Turkish Calendar, while Professor Enno 
Littmann transcribes and translates a Turkish poem in 
Armenian characters in which two interlocutors discuss the 
pros and cons of matrimony. 

A number of items fall under the head of comparative 
literature. The late Professor R. Hartmann discusses a point 
in connexion with the Alexander Romance. Signor C. A. 
Nallino contributes an article on certain Greek works, which 
seem to have reached Arabic through Pehlevi. Professor 
Th. Néldeke, taking as his text the well-known passage in the 
Agamemnon, quotes various similes from the growth of the 
young beast of prey. Professor A. J. Wensinck discusses 
various examples of the “ Refused Dignity ”. 

The remaining items are all of a historical nature. Herr F. 
Babinger discusses the merits of Marino Sanuto’s diaries as 
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a source of Persian history. M. P. Casanova contributes an 
article on the Ispehbeds of Firim. Mr. R. Guest discusses 
relations between Islamic Persia and Egypt up to the Fatimid 
period. Professor E. Herzfeld contributes an illustrated 
article on the architecture of the earliest Ikhans in Persia. 
Dr. M. Horten discusses the possibility of ethical development 
in Islam. Professor C. Huart gives a history of the small 
dynasty of the Musafirids of Azerbaijan. Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson describes a visit which he paid to the tomb 
of Baba Tahir. Professor J. Pedersen discusses that enigmatic 
people the Sabians. Sir E. Denison Ross contributes an 
article on a manuscript dealing with the early history of the 
Turks. Dr. Seybold, in a short note, suggests a very attractive 
textual emendation making Sindan (North of Bombay) and 
Ceylon parts of the Nestorian Metropolitan Province of Fars. 
Dr. Snouck-Hurgronje contributes a topical article on Qatidah, 
twentieth ancestor of King Husain of the Hejaz and first of 
the family to occupy Mecca. Mr. Weir gives a summary of 
the contents of a Turkish MS. in the University of Glasgow, 
which proves to be an original source for the history of Persia 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


Der Drererice Gort ry RELIGIONS-HISTORISCHER BELEUCH- 
tune. Vol. I. By Dr. Drruzsr Niersen. 9 x 6, 
xv +472 pp. Copenhagen, etc.: Gyldendal, 1922. 

Eruprs sur tes TrextTes concernant IsntTar-AsTaRTE. 
By Professor JosrpH Pressts. 9} x 6}, iv + 301 pp. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1921. 

These two scholarly works on early Semitic religion present 
a curious contrast to each other. 

Professor Plessis’ is a painstaking and elaborate study of 
all references to Ishtar and the cognate deities in the literature 
and inscriptions of Babylonia, Assyria, Elam, Southern 
Arabia, Phoenicia, and Syria, andin the Bible. All the written 
authorities on the subject are thus assembled, and on this 
basis Professor Plessis expounds with great clearness the 


ae ert eel OTe 


See a a 
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conclusions which he draws regarding the nature of these 
deities and their relationship to each other. 

Dr. Nielsen flies for rather higher game. He covers the 
whole field of Semitic religion and traces through it the history 
of the conception of a Divine Trinity, and of each person of 
that Trinity, from the earliest times to the Christian period. 
He discusses also the history of the Semitic idea of sacrifice 
and of various rites, in which he believes that he sees the 
prototypes of the Agape, the Christmas and Easter festivals, 
and the rite of baptism. 

His conclusions on these subjects, while more arresting . 
and stimulating than Professor Plessis’ in his narrower field, 
necessarily involve a greater amount of theorizing and inter- 
pretation of admitted facts, and will accordingly meet with 
a smaller measure of unquestioning acceptance from the 
learned world. 


Brstiocrarure pes Ouvraces Arapes ov ReELATIFs AUX 
ARABES PUBLIES DANS L’EuROPE CHRETIENNE DE 1810 
A 1885. Tome XII Le Manométisme. By Professor 
V. Cuavvin. 10x64, vi + 467 pp. Liege: H. Vaillant- 
Carmanne, 1913-22. 

This work has been in the press for nine years. M. Chauvin 
had already corrected part of the proofs when he died in 
November, 1913; the book was completed and seen through 
the press by his friend and pupil, M. M. L. Polain. The first 
volume of this bibliography was published in 1892, and since 
then the programme of the author has appreciably widened. 
The limits of the present volume, instead of being 1810 and 
1885, are 1473 (if not earlier) and 1918. The resulé is that 
the compiler’s task is an enormous one, and the reader is left 
with an impression of great industry but a certain incomplete- 
ness, This is, no doubt, partially due to the premature death 
of the compiler and partly to the fact that a good deal of the 
ground had been covered by the earlier volumes, especially 
vol. ii (Mahomet). Even so, certain scholars come off rather 
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badly. Professor Margoliouth is credited with one book and 
two pamphlets, and M. de Goeje with one pamphlet. The 
volume contains 1,831 items, all described with great care and 
in some cases with much detail. It will be a work of permanent 
value to all students of Islam, and especially of the history 
of the knowledge of Islam in Europe. 


Sauwa Arapic Storms, witm AN INTRODUCTION AND 
Vocasutary. By C. G. Howarp. 73 x 5, 116 pp. 
Oxford University Press, 1921. 

This valuable little reading book is a pioneer work in an 
almost untried field and is an earnest of the enlightened 
interest which the West African Governments and their 
officers take in the language and literatures of the peoples 
with whom they have to deal. The officers of the Born « 
Province, under the leadership of their Resident, Mr. H. R. 
Palmer, C.M.G., himself a good Arabic scholar and a veteran 
in the field of linguistic and historical research in Nigeria, are 
doing particularly good work in this direction and are fortunate 
in being able to command a wider public than those who deal 
with an ordinary negro dialect. For that queer “ pidgin- 
Arabic” dialect known as Shuwa Arabic is of considerable 
interest. While its grammar is in an advanced stage of decay, 
the vocabulary, leaving out of account loan-words from 
neighbouring dialects, is remarkably classical in content, 
and avoids the characteristic malformations of the Arabic of 
North Africa and Egypt. The dialect must have worked its 
way across the Continent from the Southern Sudan, and a 
closer study of the vocabulary would no doubt throw con- 
siderable light on the history of the Shuwa tribes and their 
antecedents. 


OsmaniscHe URKUNDEN IN TU'RKISCHER SPRACHE AUS 
DER ZWEITEN HAtrre pes 15 JAHRHUNDERTS. By 
Dr. Frrepricu Krartirz. 10 x 6}, 111 pp., 14 plates. 
Vienna: Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissen- 
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schaften in Wien, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
197 Band, 3 Abhandlung, 1922. 

This is a work of considerable importance for students of 
Ottoman history and epigraphy. I¢ gives reproductions of 
twenty-four Ottoman firmans and similar State papers dated 
between 1456 and 1497, together with transcriptions, trans- 
lations and commentaries, and a most valuable introduction. 
Apart from the interest of the texts themselves, this work will 
be an indispensable handbook to any student who undertakes 
the study of the large numbers of State papers of this kind 
which still exist. According to Dr. Kraelitz, a large number 
of such documents, formerly preserved at Vienna, are now 
being handed over to the Serbo-Croat-Slovene kingdom. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the Government of that 
country will find it possible to have them examined, and if 
possible published, for the sake of the light they will throw 
on the history of Ragusa and the Balkan peninsula in 
general. 


Qisasu’L-AnBryd. By MunaMMan rpn ‘ABDALLAH AL-Kisa’1; 
edited by Dr. Isaac ErsensperG. 9} x 6; pt.i, pp.i-xii 

and 1-240; pt. ii, pp. 241-3809. Leyden: Brill, 1922. 
These two parts contain the whole Arabic text of this 
book. The introduction promises a further volume which 
will supply a critical introduction to the work and a scientific 
study of its contents, and Dr. Eisenberg promises a German 
translation of the whole at a later date. The text has been 
prepared with great care, after an examination of the various 
manuscripts of it at Munich, Bonn, Leyden, Leipzig, and 
Gotha, chiefly on the basis of the oldest Leyden codex, but 
the editor, although he states that the manuscripts contain 
a number of variae lectiones, has not supplied an apparatus 
criticus. This is no doubt due to the technical and financial 
difficulties inseparable from the publication of such a work 
at the present time. These difficulties are also no doubt 
responsible for the rather numerous minor misprints, which, 

as the editor himself admits, somewhat disfigure “es text. 


RAS. JANUARY 1924. 
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Asisu’t-Baticusa. By Jarv’tran Asu’t-Qasm Manmop 
TaN ‘Umar At-ZaMaxusHari. Vol. I. 10} x 7}, iv+ 
514 pp. Cairo: Daru’l Kutub al-Misriya, 1922. 

This volume includes the first half of Zamakhshari’s work 


down to the letter ( inclusive. It is well printed, but 


cannot be described as a critical edition. The name of the 
editor is not given, and there is no introduction, no statement 
of the manuscripts or previous editions on which the text is 
based, and no attempt to identify or give the references to 
the numerous quotations from early Arab poets, of which the 
book is full. In these circumstances this edition is deprived 
of a great part of the value which it would otherwise have 
possessed, 


Ex Verzeicunis MusaMMepANIscHER DyNAsTIEN. By 
Epvuarp Sacuav. Offprint from the Abhandlungen der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 11 x9, 
39 pp. Berlin, 1923. 

A list of lesser-known Muhammadan Dynasties supple- 
mentary to §. Lane Poole’s The Mohammadan Dynasties : 
Chronological and Genealogical Tables, extracted principally 
from the Saha’if al-Akhbar of Munajjim Bashi. The list 
adds 88 dynasties to the 118 given by Lane Poole, and will 
be a valuable book of reference to students. 


L’Orrent vo pr 1’Ocoment. By E. Diver and Siman 
BEN Ipranmm. 7} x 5,104 pp. Paris: H. Piazza and 
P. Geuthner, 1922. 

M. Dinet, who has also adopted the name Nasr ed Dine, 
is presumably a convert to Muhammadanism, and this little 
book displays all the zeal of a convert. It is a plea for the 
acceptance in its integrity of the whole Moslem traditional 
history of the Prophet and a vigorous attack on certain 
modern historians who have ventured to exercise their own 
judgment in dealing with these traditions. While the reader’s 
sympathy is to a certain extent engaged by the attack delivered 
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on the works of a Jesuit Father whose treatment of his subject 
does certainly not seem to have been characterized by that 
absolute impartiality uncoloured by religious prejudice which 
is so necessary to a historian, it is obvious that a plea that 
students of the history of the past should voluntarily abnegate 
the use of their critical faculties is one which must necessarily 
fall on deaf ears, at any rate as far as our Society is concerned, 
The authors’ robust disregard for the methods and criteria 
of modern scholarship is evidenced by the appearance in 
their work of such solecisms as “‘ mownafiqownes ”. 


Otp Assyrian Laws. By Knur Tatrquist. 9} x 6}, 
41 pp. Helsingfors Centraltryckeri, 1921. 

A revised translation into English, with a short intro- 
duction, of the fragments of Assyrian Legal Codes discovered 
by the German Oriental Society at Asshur and published in 
Schroeder's Keilschrift-texte aus Asshur verschiedenen Inhalts. 

These codes are extremely interesting, although the trans- 
lation of them is still beset with difficulty, and it is quite time 
for a comprehensive comparative study to be undertaken of 
the various laws now available in the Pentateuch, the 
Hammurabi Code, the Sumerian Code recently published in 
this Journal, the present Codes, and the Hittite Code from 
Boghazkeui. As might have been expected, the punish- 
ments prescribed in the present codes are excessively 
severe and barbarous. 


MeMorres DE LA Commission ORIENTALE DE 1’ ACADEMIE 
PotonalsE pes Scrences eT pes Lerrres. 94 x 6}. 
Cracow, various years. No. 1: Enicmes Populares 
Turquzs. By T. Kowatsxi. 77 pp. No. 3: Les 
HAsirants DE tA ParestTive Priirive Jusqu’a 1400 
avant J. Cur. By Dr. W. Szozepansxr. i-+ 59 pp. 
No. 5: Eruprs sur LA FORME DE LA PoESIE DES 
preupLes Turcs. I. By T. Kowatsxr. 184 pp. 


Three volumes of this series were reviewed in the July, 
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1923 number of the Journal; the present three volumes, 
unlike those previously reviewed, are written in Polish, 
a French résumé of the contents being added as an appendix. 
In such cases it is difficult for a reviewer ignorant of the 
Polish language to estimate the true value of the work, for 
a summary in a foreign language must necessarily be confined 
to the author’s conclusion without much regard to the steps 
by which he arrives at them. Ina book dealing with a highly 
controversial subject of which very little is known, such as 
Dr. Szczepanski’s, this process makes intelligent criticism 
impossible, for all that the critic has to work on is a series of 
dogmatic statements regarding the tribes which inhabited 
Palestine, the dates at which they arrived there, and their 
ethical affinities ; without an appreciation of the evidence on 
which the author relies it is difficult to criticize, but some of 
his conclusions, at any rate such as, for instance, that the 
Hyksos were probably of Hittite-Mitanni stock, are hardly 
likely to meet general acceptance. Incidentally, what is 
“ Hittite-Mitanni stock”? ? Linguistically, at any rate, there 
is no connexion between the two. 

Mr. Kowalski’s book on Turkish riddles contains a series 
of 141 riddles taken down from the dictation of a number of 
wounded Turkish soldiers, mostly illiterate, during the war. 
Apart from the folk-lore interest of these primitive riddles, of 
the most approved “ fairy-tale” order, the collection is 
interesting as giving a series of carefully recorded specimens 
of ‘Turkish dialect as spoken in various parts of Turkey-in- 
Europe and Asia. 

The same author’s study of verse forms of the Turkish 
peoples isa more ambitious work. In the present instalment 
he confines himself to the verse forms of the Ottoman, Kazan, 
Turfan, and Altai Turks; a more elaborate study is fore- 
shadowed. The verse forms borrowed from Turkish and 
Arabic are excluded. The author’s conclusions in general 
are exactly what might have been expected; his most 
interesting theory is that the Persian rubd‘t is originally 
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Turkish, not Persian ; but this will require more proof than 
the author can at present produce. 
.G. L. M. Crauson. 


AsO ‘Urumin Sa‘Ip rn Hiron at-Usnninpani, Kirin 
Ma‘ani-su-Sar'r. 8vo, 208 pp. Damascus, 1340 a.n. 
(A.D. 1922). 

We know very little about the author,! who was a pupil of 
the scholars who had studied under al-Asma‘i, Abi ‘Ubaida, 
and other masters of the Basrian school. His principal pupil 
was Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, well known under 
the name of Ibn Duraid,? who quotes him continually in his 
large lexicon, the Jamhara. The date of his death is not known, 
but I may be correct in assuming that he perished with many 
other scholars in the negro revolt at al-Basra in the year 
257 a.u. The author of the Fihrist mentions the work under 
notice in two places, and adds only the title of one other 
work of the author, the Kitab al-Abyat, which may be only 
another name for the same book. 

In trying to trace the teachers and pupils of early 
grammarians from the chains of tradition (Isnid) in various 
works I have found only Ibn Duraid as his pupil, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that the text of the Kitab 
al-Ma‘aniis handed down by him ; but what is more surprising 
is to find that the work is really one of Ibn Duraid’s. The 111 
poetical quotations, consisting generally of two verses, some- 
times of one only, we are told by Ibn Duraid he read under 
Ushnandani as they were travelling on a ship from Bagra 
to al-Maftah, which, according to Yaqit, was a village between 
al-Basra and Wasit, but in the province of the latter town. 
Ibn Duraid tells us, further, that in some cases he also asked 


1 Biographies: Zubnidi, Rivista degli Studi Orientale, viii, 173; 
Anbari, Nuzhat, 266; Suydti, Bughyat, pp. 258, 324; Brockelmann, 
i, 109. ¢ 

2 Died 32] a.m. 

3 pp. 60, 83. 
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Abii Hatim (as-Sijistini)' about difficult passages. The 
quotations, with the exception of eleven, are anonymous: of 
two we are told that they are probably by modern poets,® 
some are attributed to men of certain tribes, and others are 
said to be by Jahilis, i.e. poets from the time before Islam. 

All verses present exceptional difficulties, not on account 
of rare words used, but because they refer in a tropical sense 
to things which from the ordinary meaning of the words 
employed would not be correctly understood. They are for the 
greater part a kind of riddles or puns, somewhat analogous 
to the poem of Dur-Rumma, which figures in his Diwan 
(ed. Macartney) as No. 24. The commentary, which varies 
considerably in Jength and quality, has all the peculiarities 
of Ibn Duraid’s style, to which I have become accustomed 
in the revision of the text of the Jamhara. When uncertain 


of his own explanation we have his “they assert” | cS) 


and at times he gives us glimpses of his knowledge about old 
historical traditions, which in an irritating manner he cuts 
short, when we feel he could have told us more. This is the 
same in the Jamhara, where only his pupil Abi Sa‘id as- 
Sirafi appears to have extracted from him further details. 

I have been at considerable trouble to trace the names of 
the anonymous authors of the verses cited, several have found 
their way into the Lisin, but also without the names of the 
poets. One quotation (No. 15 of the text) is at times attributed 
to Dur-Rumma, I beliéve in error, and figures in the appendix 
of his Diwin under No. 91; it is here attributed to a man of 
the Bani Sa‘d ibn Zaid Manat. The verses quoted under 
No. 46 by a prisoner who was allowed to send some verses 
to his tribe, and who conveys to them in hidden terms the 
warning of an imminent attack by his captors, are also quoted 
in other works.’ Contrary to the verses explained, Ibn Duraid 
gives in many cases the names of the poets whose verses he 


1 Died 244 a.m. 2 Nos. 34 and 95. 
3 e.g. Gurjant, Kindya, ed. Cairo, 1326, pp. 64-5. 
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cites in the way of illustration. All these verses can be traced 
in the large dictionaries. 

To sum up, the work is of an entirely different character 
from the other Kitab Ma‘ani-sh-Shi‘r known to me, the work 
of Ibn Qutaiba. The latter gives systematically quotations 
on certain subjects from poets which are generally known, and 
with commentaries, which appear to be taken from the glosses 
the author found in the books used for the compiling of his 
work, 

The edition is beautifully printed on good paper, and the 
printer's errors are put right at the end of the book. A great 
advance upon so many Oriental prints is that the book is 
furnished with several indices.1 Further, we find short 
biographies of seventy-three persons mentioned in the course 
of the work, but I think many of the dates given can only be 
approximate. 

The editors had at their disposal the manuscript which is 
preserved in the Nasiriyya mosque at Damascus, which they 
state is not free from faults, and apparently did not know of 
the copy in the library of the Escorial.2 The book is edited 
with care, and the verses recited by Ushnandani are fully 
vocalized, but this might have been done at least partially in 
the commentary in cases where vowel-marks are essential. 

I have noted the following errors not put right in the 
corrections :— 


o, $ - 
p. 54, 1, ie os! of es 
pp. 92, 12 and 93, 12, Sele, which has the right meaning, 
while por has not. 


p. 127, 5, ate after the analogy of als, is no 
doubt correct. A Ps 


2 These indexes contain al] places where the name is found, and are 
not composed in the silly manner some Egyptians have of stopping 
when they have indicated three or four places, 

* Derenbourg, No. 406. 
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VITA PROPHETARUM AUCTORE MUHAMMED BEN ‘ABDALLAH 
Ax-Kisa’1 Et codicibus qui in Monaco, Bonna, Lugd. 
Batav., Lipsia et Gothana asservantur edidit Dr. Isaao 
E1senBerc. 2 parts. 9}x6, xii+220 pp. Lugduni- 
Batavorum: E. J. Brill, 1922-3. 

Al-Kisi’i died between a.u. 178 and 189, being thus one 
of the oldest Arab traditionists. The great popularity of his 
Story of the Prophets is vouchsafed by the existence of a large 
number of MSS. in various European libraries. It is to be 
regretted that the editor was unable to use the MSS. of the 
British Museum, as in one of them the latter part differs 
considerably from the others. How far these differences 
affect the text can only be ascertained by careful comparison. 
This is best left to the editor, who promises a supplement 
containing a literary intreduction and reference to parallel 
stories, 

The book opens with the legends connected with the 
creation of the world, and extends as far as the rise of 
Christianity. Its historical value is nil. Among the principal 
authorities consulted by the author are Ibn Abbas, Ka‘b 
Al-Akhbar, and Wahb b. Munabbih, all three famous for 
having allowed their imagination full scope. To European 
realers the work has been introduced many years ago in 
Weil’s Biblische Legenden der Muselmdnner, who mentions it as 
one of his sources. This scholar has also pointed out that 
the legends are in the main of Jewish origin. Many tales are 
evidently pure invention. Ka‘b is made responsible for the 
tale that, on the first night of Ramadhan, Allah revealed to 
Adam a book of laws which the latter communicated to his 
children. At the behest of Allih he wrote them down in 
the form of a list of twenty-eight paragraphs, each beginning 
with one of the letters of the Arabic alphabet. Interesting 


among these and disclosing its origin is (‘y UI et. o> Judge 


on the Day of Judgment, an expression which betrays its 
Jewish origin. It need not be pointed out expressly that 
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Al-Kisii’s work was utilized by later story writers. His 
name is mentioned in connexion with the legends on Nimrod 
in Mirkhond’s Rauzat-us-Sofa, translated by the late 
E. Rehatsek (Oriental Translation Fund, N.S., 1892). The 
edition of the Arabic text is on the whole carefully executed, 
but the student would do well to compare the rather extensive 
list of corrections. The book forms a very suitable reading 
text for undergraduates in Arabic. 


PROPHECY AND THE Propuets rv Ancrent Israryt. By 
TxEopore H. Rosrson, M.A. (Cantab.), D.D. (London), 
University College, Cardiff, with a Bibliography by 
Professor A. S. Praxe. 735, 222 pp. London: 
Duckworth, 1923. 


This work synchronizes with Mr. H. M. Wiener’s The 
Prophets of Israel in History and Criticism (London, 1923). 
Both books should be studied side by side to show the different 
manner in which the same subject is studied from two different 
points of view. While Dr. Robinson’s book is prominently 
religious and even one-sidedly theological, Wiener’s reasonings 
are critical and to a large extent apologetical. The latter 
work is, moreover, fuller. Each of the two authors appeals 
to totally different classes of students. Dr. Robinson’s work 
does not really claim to be based entirely on original research, 
but presents earlier theories in a new and attractive form. 
Nevertheless, he does not follow the opinions of his pre- 
decessors blindly, but supplements them by observations of 
his own. The chapter on the structure of the prophetic 
books is both interesting and instructive. It describes the 
way prophets discharged their task, as well as the means they 
took to hand their orations down to posterity. With his 
denial of elaborate versification of the oracles one can only 
agree. He discusses each single prophet, giving Amos the 
first place before his contemporary Hosea. It is a little 
surprising that he takes the marriages of the latter literally. 
There is much to be said against it. Whether the law book 
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discovered during the reign of Josiah was Deuteronomy is 
not quite certain, and requires fresh examination. As is well 
known, the opinions of Bible critics are at variance on this 
point, and there is strong reason to doubt it. The chapters on 
the later prophets before and after the exile reveal more 
religious fervour than cool criticism, but they will prove 
satisfactory to those readers for whom the book is meant. 
Professor Peake’s bibliography forms a useful appendix to 
the treatise, which is sure to win many admirers. 
H. Hrrscurerp. 


Ertorapxta Carnatica. Vol. II. Lysorrprions av Srivana- 
Bercota. By R. Narasmwmicwir. 114 x 8}, iii+ 
610 pp., 77 plates. Bangalore: Mysore Government 
Central Press, 1923. 

Tt has long been felt by epigraphists and students of history 
that a re-examination ought to be made of the numerous 
inscriptions in the Mysore State published, now a good many 
years ago, in Rice’s Epigraphia Carnatica. This volume is 
a portion of the good work in progress, and consists of a com- 
plete transliteration, translation, and vernacular copy, not 
only of the records comprised in Rice’s Lists which were found 
at the old Jain centre of Sravana-Belgola, but of a large 
number of minor ones. The results are analysed in 90 pages 
of introduction, which deals with historical matter. The 
inclusion of many new fragments, some, it must honestly be 
said, entirely valueless, has necessitated a re-numbering ; and 
it is to be regretted that we are not furnished with a list 
showing distinctly which of the new numbers corresponds to 
each one of the old ones. If, for instance, we desire to compare 
the new edition of a certain inscription with the original 
edition, it is difficult to do so. Old No. 50, for instance, 
may now be new No. 143. As it is, the student can only find 
the new number of the old No. 50 by noting in the latter the 
name of some place or some prominent ruler and looking it 
up in the Index. This done, he finds the new and the old 
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number placed together; but the process takes time and 
requires patience. With this exception, we must congratulate 
the author on the completion of his handsome contribution 


to the world’s knowledge. 
R. Sewer, 


Tue Trrses AnD Castes or Bompay. By R. E. Entuoven, 
C.1.E. Issued under the orders of the Government of 
Bombay. 9} x 6}, 1,299 pp., 17 plates. Bombay: 
Government Central Press, 1920-2. 

These three volumes, containing facts of scientific 
importance concerning more than five hundred different 
castes and tribes within the limits of the Bombay Presidency, 
are the latest memorial of the Provincial Ethnographical 
Survey, which was commenced under the orders of the Indian 
Government more than twenty years ago. The completed 
work owes its appearance chiefly to the enthusiasm of the 
author and a small band of Indian scholars and correspondents, 
who have looked upon its publication as a sufficient recompense 
for several years’ gratuitous labour. For the Government of 
India, which originally fathered the scheme of the Survey, 
was never able to provide sufficient funds for its prosecution, 
“and in 1909 relinquished altogether its chief parental 
responsibility. It was left to Mr. Enthoven, assisted by 
willing Indian friends, to absolve the Bombay Government from 
the reproach of leaving an important piece of work unfinished, 
and, treating the task as a labour of love, to complete 
a valuable record of caste and tribal history and custom. 

The first volume contains a succinct review by the author 
of the institution of Caste and the various influences, racial, 
occupational, religious, etc., which from the dawn of history 
have tended to produce the extraordinary conglomeration of 
social units which we find in modern India. In Mr. Enthoven’s 
words, “ Caste is in. reality a system of ‘ self-determination ’ 
based on the habit of attaching more importance to the 
differences between social groups than to that which they 
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have in common” ; and he has much to say that is interesting 
regarding the primitive and foreign elements in the Bombay 
castes, observing that the facts scientifically elicited and co- 
ordinated by the Survey tend to support the view that the 
various tribes and castes have far more in common as regards 
their origin than has hitherto been admitted. 

As regards the separate articles on each caste, those on 
the Marathis, Bhils, Kolis, and Lingayats would alone render 
the work of permanent value. For the first time we are 
furnished with definite evidence of the totemistic organization. 
of certain castes and of clear traces of similar early 
divisions among the Marathis. More than a century ago 
a keen observer, who lived among these people and fought 
in their armies, commented upon the primitive elements 
composing them. His general and naturally unscientific 
impressions find curious corroboration in the facts set forth 
in Mr. Enthoven’s third volume. One can only hope that 
the author will find it possible to publish before long a further 
edition dealing in even greater detail with the discoveries and 


lessons of the Survey. 
8. M. Epwarpes. 


Sounp AnD Sympor in Curnese. By Bernnarp Karioren, 
Fil.Dr., Professor of Sinology in the University of 
Goteborg. 8x4}, 112 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press ; Humphrey Milford, 1923. 

This manual is one of the Language and Literature Series, 
and is an adaptation of the author’s Ordet och Pennan i Mittens 
Rike, published at Stockholm in 1918. 

Professor Karlgren is, perhaps, the first of the very small 
group of living authorities on Chinese Phonology, but the 
six chapters of this little work show him to be far from a 
mere specialist in that particular branch. He here gives an 
account, sound in conception and very lucid in expression, 
of the Chinese speech and its distinguishing features, with 
the difficulties to which these give rise for speakers of inflected 
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languages. Chinese writing, both the material units or 
characters that take the place of alphabetic methods, and 
the literary style that has been gradually developed and 
perfected, is illustrated and discussed with unfailing com- 
petence and good sense. Naturally in a book abounding in 
points of detail, there must be some giving occasion for 
criticism or demur, and personally in chapter iv I have found 
a considerable number of such among Professor Karlgren’s 
explanations of the constructive significance of the examples 
of the Lesser Seal stage of Chinese characters cited by 
him. But let me avoid being meticulous and microscopic in 
reviewing so meritorious a manual and guide. 
L. C. Hopxrs. 


Sermpra: Detailed report of explorations in Central Asia 
and Westernmost China, carried out and described under 
the orders of H.M. Indian Government by Auret Stern, 
K.C.LE., Indian Archwological Survey. With 345 
illustrations from photographs, 59 plans, 175 plates, and 
96 maps. pp. 1,580. Vols. I-III, text; Vol. IV, plates ; 
Vol. V, maps. 13x10. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921. 

“ Monumental ” is an adjective that is apt to be abused ; 
but few will question its applicability to the present work, 
which describes in detail the progress and results of what is 
perhaps the most fruitful archeological expedition that has 
been undertaken in modern times. In form it is the official 
report of Sir Aurel Stein’s second journey over the Paimirs 
to the vast region, extending from Kashgar to the province 
of Kansu, which is variously known as Eastern Turkestan 
or Sinkiang, “‘ the New Dominion.” In substance it is nothing 
less than the unfolding of an ancient and extensive civilization 
which for some centuries was maintained under Chinese 
control, and dotted the face of this now forbidding country 
with numerous flourishing states and townships. Hardly more 
than the existence of this civilization was known to us until 

Sir Aurel Stein began his epoch-making excavations in the 
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desert sands along the ancient trade routes between China 
and the West. Adventurous merchants doubtless followed 
these routes long before the unification of China under the 
First Emperor, but the country was largely overrun by nomad 
tribes, and there was little in the way of settled habitation. 
Regular intercourse with the West only began in the reign 
of Wu Ti (bridging the second and first centuries B.c.), when 
an astonishing expansion of Chinese power was seen. The 
Hsiung-nu, or Huns, were driven back into their northern 
deserts, and the trade route to India made comparatively 
safe for many generations, during which the influence of the 
House of Han was paramount throughout the petty states 
lying between the Jade Gate and Khotan. But whenever 
the central Government was weakened by internal troubles, 
its prestige also waned abroad, and before the close of the Later 
Han dynasty in A.D. 220 the country was again in the hands of 
semi-barbarian tribes. After a long interval, during which 
political, if not commercial, intercourse was almost at a stand- 
still, a great revival came with the T‘ang dynasty, and for 
about a century and a half China found herself once more 
mistress of Eastern Turkestan. Then the rebellion of An Lu- 
shan plunged everything into confusion, and the Tibetans 
seized the opportunity of annexing the Tunhuang district, 
which was the starting-point for caravans crossing the Gobi 
deser6. A hundred years later, Chinese dominion was re- 
established on a smaller scale, and seems to have endured, 
though somewhat ingloriously, until it was swallowed up in 
the Tangut Empire. Under Kublai Khan, as we know from 
Marco Polo, free communication was restored between China 
and the Western world ; but this and subsequent extensions 
of Chinese power really lie outside the purview of the present 
work, 

Sir Aurel Stein’s personal narrative will be found in his 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, published in 1911. But Serindia also 
contains a full account of his travels and explorations, inter- 
spersed with chapters discussing the historical bearing of his 
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discoveries. Thus, at the beginning of the book, before he 
has reached the field of his principal labours, we find interesting 
essays on the early Chinese pilgrims to Udyana, Udyana in 
Chinese records of Tang times, Kao Hsien-chih’s campaign 
against the Tibetans in 747, and Hsiian-tsang’s route to 
Kashgar. The fruits of this second expedition, as we have said, 
are so astoundingly rich and abundant that to most of them 
even a paasing allusion is impossible. But the explorations on 
the Niya and Lon-lan sites, at Miran, and one or two stations 
along the ancient Chinese limes, may be specified as having 
yielded material of inestimable value. The story of these and 
other ruined towns can be fairly summed up in the one word 
“desiccation”. It is true that Sir Aurel Stein does not 
regard desiccation in itself as a wholly “ adequate explanation 
of all changes in the extent of cultivated areas” ; but ample 
evidence exists that, two thousand years ago, many places 
now utterly sterile enjoyed a system of irrigation which 
rendered agriculture not only possible but highly profitable, 
and that from causes which cannot as yet be determined with 
certainty the water supply has throughout historical times 
steadily diminished. What were once smiling fields became 
by degrees only suitable for pasture; then vegetation dis- 
appeared altogether, human habitation had to be abandoned, 
and finally everything was buried under masses of drift-sand. 
Already in the time of the T‘ang dynasty this encroachment 
of the desert had made itself severely felt. But what was 
calamitous to the inhabitants in those bygone ages has proved 
a veritable godsend to the modern archeologist. For the 
extreme dryness which was fatal to human activity has been 
the means of preserving large quantities of records on wood, 
bamboo, and paper, as well as paintings, sculptures, and other 
objects which could hardly have survived under normal 
conditions. Desiccation rendered possible that wonderful 
harvest of ancient Chinese documents which was edited in 
1913 by the late Professor Chavannes ; and the huge collection 
of manuscripts from the walled-up cella in the caves of the 
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Thousand Buddhas owes its remarkable state of preservation 
to the fact that it was buried for close-on nine centuries in 
dry sand. The discovery of this magnificent hoard of literary 
and artistic treasures must be regarded as the central achieve- 
ment of the expedition, though from a strictly archeological 
point of view the tracing of the Han limes north of Tunhuang 
and the location of the site of the Jade Gate were even greater 
triumphs. Otber notable identifications are those of the Niya 
site with Ching-chiieh of the Chinese annals, of Charchan 
with Chii-mo, and of Charkhlik with Marco Polo’s Town of 
Lop. On the other hand, the exact situation of Yang Kuan, 
or Southern Barrier (there can be little doubt that this is the 
_meaning of the name, though to our author the etymology 
seems “to smack of a learned origin”’), has yet to be dis- 
covered, but it may he confidently located somewhere in the 
Nan-hu oasis. Sir Aurel rejects the statement in the Tun 
huang lu that the Yang Kuan was “ the same as the ancient 
Jade Gate Barrier’, appearing to regard this as inconsistent 
with the location of the latter on the extension of the Great 
Wall (T. xiv on the map), which has now been established 
beyond question. I understand the passage, however, in a 
different sense. Even admitting that in 103 3.c., when Li 
Kuang-li returned from his first expedition, the Jade Gate 
must have been east of Tunhuang (as a well-known passage in 
the Shih chi certainly seems to imply), and that by 96 it had, 
been shifted to a point on the limes west of that city, there 
still remain six or seven years during which we have no 
information as to its position. May we not suppose that it 
was transferred to the Nan-hu oasis at the time of the great 
forward movement that followed immediately after Li 
Kuang-li’s successful campaign in 101? The extension of the 
Wall may well have occupied several years, and as soon as 
the work was completed the Jade Gate would naturally have 
been shifted again to a convenient spot near its termination. 
The former Jade Gate would then have been renamed the 
South Barrier, as opposed to the new Jade Gate Barrier in 
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the north. We must remember that the statement of the Tun 
huang lu is corroborated by no less an authority than the great 
twelfth century scholar Chéng Ch‘iao, who says in his Tung 
chih: “ First the Yang Barrier and afterwards the Jade Gate 
controlled the route to the West.” This important passage is 
overlooked by Sir Aurel Stein, who himself advances no 
theory as to the relative date of the two fortresses, and is 
consequently at a loss to explain either the name or the original 
function of the Yang Kuan. I am hopeful that excavations 
in the Nan-hu oasis may some day bring documents to light 
which will solve the whole problem. It is satisfactory to 
_ learn that the imposing remains marked Large Ruin on the 
map, just south of the limes, can certainly be identified with 
the ancient magazine of Ho-ts‘ang mentioned in the Tun 
huang lu. My rejection of this very obvious identification 
(see JRAS., 1914, p. 723) was due to a mistaken estimate of 
the length of the Chinese li in those parts. 

Tn conclusion a few words may fitly be devoted to the walled- 
up library, already mentioned, which Sir Aurel Stein was the 
first foreigner to set eyes upon at Ch‘ien-fo-tung. He tells 
us that the whole collection comprised some 1,130 bundles, 
each containing a dozen rolls on an average, exclusive of 
fragments. Of these bundles he brought away 270, and 
Professor Pelliot in the following year 286, so that, contrary 
to the general impression, less than half of the hoard found 
its way to Europe. A certain proportion of the remainder was 
subsequently removed to Peking, but that much was left is 
evident from the considerable further acquisition which 
Sir Aurel Stein was able to make on his third expedition in 
1916. Unfortunately, this additional collection, which has been 
temporarily deposited in the British Museum, is much less 
rich than its predecessor in the rarer Buddhist texts and 
commentaries, and contains no secular documents at all. 
Since Serindia was written, further interesting discoveries 
have been made among the Chinese MSS. both in Paris and 
in London. For instance, in the spring of 1923 I extracted 
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from the middle of an unimportant Buddhist siitra, which 
had escaped the attention of previous investigators, an 
exposition of Manichean doctrine dating from the eighth 
century. It proved to be the initial portion of a roll to which 
a small fragment in the Paris collection also belongs. This 
hitherto unknown text, to be published very shortly with 
translation and notes by Professor Pelliot, will be found to 
illuminate several obscure places in our knowledge of 
Manicheism in China. 

Want of expert ability as well as of space have prevented 
me from including within the scope of these scattered 
observations the priceless treasures of pictorial and plastic . 
art, described and illustrated in these volumes, with which 
Sir Aurel Stein has enriched our national Museum. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that some appreciation of them may shortly 
be forthcoming from the pen of a competent authority. 

There are very few typographical errors, but one may note 
two wrongly printed characters on pp. 732 and 734. The 
proper name “So Man” on p. 421 should be read “ So Mai”. 
The mistake originated with Chavannes, and has also been 
reproduced in Herrmann’s Seidenstrassen. 

Lionet GinEs. 





OBITUARY NOTICE 


Dr. William Crooke, C.LE, 

Indian Anthropology has suffered a great loss in the death 
of Dr. Crooke, which took place at Cheltenham on the 25th of 
last October. He was born at Macroom, Co. Cork, in 1848, 
and was educated at Tipperary Grammar School and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he won a scholarship. In 
1871, Trinity College contributed no fewer than seven members 
to the Indian Civil Service, and among these were Vincent 
Smith and William Crooke, both of whom, each in his own 
department, were destined to win reputations as Oriental 
scholars. Crooke was posted to the North-Western (now the 
United) Provinces, and, passing through the usual grades of 
the Service, retired in 1896. The last years of his life were 
spent at Cheltenham. 

Early in his career Crooke began to interest himself in the 
Ethnology and Anthropology of his Province, and in 1888 he 
" published his valuable Rural and Agricultural Glossary of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, based upon materials 
collected by him and previously published in 1881, when he 
had been but ten years in the country. In the interval he 
had been serving as manager under the Court of Wards of the 
great Awa Estate, and had seized the opportunity thereby 
afforded to prosecute those inquiries which made his Glossary 
an inexhaustible source of information regarding the rural 
conditions of Northern India. Several other works from his 
pen, besides many contributions to the Indian Antiquary, 
appeared during the rest of his stay in India, the most note- 
worthy being his Introduction to the Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India (1894), and his monumental 
Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
(1896). 

After his return to England he published numerous works, 
such as Things Indian, The Natives of Northern India, and 
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authoritative editions, enriched with valuable notes, of Fryer’s 
New Account of East India and Persia (for the Hakluyt 
Society), Mrs. Mir Hasan ‘Alt’s Observations on the Musalmans 
of India, Tod’s Rajasthan, and Herklots’s Qdanin-i-Islam. 
Shortly before his death he had completed an edition of 
Tavernier’s Travels in India, the manuscript of which is now 
in the hands of the Oxford University Press. He was the 
author of numerous articles in Hastings’s “ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics”, in the Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, and in Folklore. Of the last, he was editor 
for some years before his death. In 1910 he was President of 
the Anthropological Section of the British Association, and 
in 1911-12 he was President of the Folklore Society. In 1919 
he received the title of C.I.E., and, subsequently, was given 
the honorary degrees of (1919) D.Sc. (Oxford) and (1920) 
D.Litt. (Dublin). In 1923, the year of his death, he was 
elected a Fellow of the British Academy. 

Crooke’s work in regard to the Anthropology of India and 
kindred subjects, though voluminous, was throughout marked 
by careful accuracy and by sobriety of theory. At the same 
time his knowledge of general folklore was peculiarly wide, 
and enabled him to illuminate his accounts of Indian customs 
and beliefs by original and apposite illustrations drawn from 
the most varied sources. It is not only his personal friends, 
but also many members of this Society interested in Indian 
studies, who lament his loss, and who tender their respectful 
sympathy to those whom he has left behind. 

G. A. G. 


—————————————————— 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(October-December, 1923) 


Professor Margoliouth has been elected Vice-President in 
place of the late Sir Henry Howorth. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has 
awarded the Campbell Memorial Gold Medal for 1923 to 
Sir George Grierson. This award is in recognition of the 
completion of his valuable work, The Linguistic Survey of 
India. 

Mr. W. Foster has now been appointed Historiographer 
to the India Office. 


Gifts 

Mr. Thomas Brown has presented No. 6 of the Journal of 
the North China Branch, which was needed to complete a 
volume ; Lady Holmwood, thirteen volumes of the Gazetleer 
of the North-West Provinces, many of which were compiled by 
her father, the late Mr. E. T. Atkinson, and also three of his 
works ; Sir Denison Ross, five volumes of the Sacred Books of 
the East; Mrs. Fanshawe, 107 works from the Library of the 
late Mr. H. C. Fanshawe; the Rev. F. Penny, Volume DI 
of his work, The Church in Madras ; and Mr. O’Brien Butler, 
an atlas of the Chinese Empire. 


The following forty-two have been elected as members 
during the quarter :—- 


Mr. N. K. Basu, B.Sc. Mr. S. G. Chandra, B.A., 
Mr. K. A. C. Bisharad. LL.B. : 

Rev. P. Bruce. Mr. 8. K. Chaudhuri. 

Rev. E. N. Burrows. Mr. G. L. Crimp. 

Mr. T. F. Carter. Babu B. P. Dayal. 

Rev. T. W. Castle. Mr. N. B. Divatia, B.A. 


Mr. 8. K. Chakraborti, M.A. Mr. M. D. Follin. 
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Mr. E. Forbes. 

Mrs. Marrico Gull. 

Hon. M. Hachisuka. 

Mr. H. R. Hardless. 

Mr. M. Md. Ishaq Sahib. 

Prof. R. Kanshala. 

Mr. V. R. Karandikar. 

Babu N. M. L. Kavisarba- 
bhouma. 


Mr. H. C. Nashkar, M.L.C. 
Maulvi A. K. Nashlar. 

Prof. P. E. Newberry. 

Mr. N. L. G. Nidhish. 

Dr. N. P. Nigam. 

Mr. P. Pochumoni. 
Shrotriya Pandit 0. Sharma. 
Prof. 0. Sirén. 

Dr. T. Stcherbatsky. 


Mr. G. Md. Khan. Mr. J. S. Trimingham. 

Pandit M. Koul. Dewan S. L. Tuli. 

Dr. C. 8. Mahapatra, B.M.S. Mr. V. P. Vaidya, B.A. 

Mr. G. 8. Mahendra, B.A. Dr. J. L. Wyer. 

Mr. P. N. Misra. Mr. Md. Zahid-ul-Qadri. 

Khan Bahadur A. M. Pandit R. N. Zutshi. 
Muhammad, C.I.E. 


Lord Meston, Captain C. J. Morris, Rev. 8. Nicholson, and 
Mr. H. G. Parlett have resigned, and Mr. W. Miller, Mr. F. J. 
Monahan, and Mr. 8. Raffaeli have died. 


Lectures 


In November Mr. Wm. Foster read a paper on “ The 
Pictures of the Society’, which is printed in the Journal, 
and Lieut.-Col. Shakespear spoke on “ Manipur, Past and 
Present ” in December. 

He treated of its geographical position, the central valley 
of the country being cut off from the rest of the world by 
the mountains surrounding it, and showed the effect of this 
isolation on the culture of the people. He divided the 
population into the Hill tribes, the Valley dwellers (the latter 
being divided into Pongals or Mohammedans), Lois, and the 
Meitheis, who are the rulers, and he gave the probable origin 
of each. “ The Chronicles” and their value were discussed 
with the references to Manipur in the Shan records, also the 
growth of the Meithei power and civilization as shown in the 
Chronicles. The lecturer then spoke on the old religion, the 
introduction of Hinduism, and the present religious condition 
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of the country. He then gave a summary of events since 
historical times, the changes in Government since 1891, and 
the characteristics and handicrafts of the people together 
with the present condition of the country and its inhabitants. 

In January Mrs. Ayscough lectures on “ The Cult of the 
Spiritual Magistrate of the City Walls and City Moats” ; 
in February Mr. Grant Brown gives “ Pictures of Burma ” ; 
and in March Rev. E. N. B. Burrows reads a paper entitled 
“ The Mythology of the Rivers of Babylonia ”. 


The following books are needed for the Library :— 

Ceylon Br. R.A.S. Journal. Vol. vii, No. 23. 

N. China Br. Transactions. Pts. 5, 6, 7, 1855-9. 

China Review. Vol. i, pts. 2, 3. Vol. iv, pt. 4. Vol. xxiii, 
pts. 1, 2, 6. Vol. xxiv, pt. 1. 

Hakluyt Society, Rundall, Collection of early documents 
on Japan. 1850. 

Memoires de ]’Institut Egyptien. T. 2. 

Numismatic Chronicle. Vol. ii, Nos. 5, 6. Vol. iii, Nos. 9, 11, 
12. New Ser., Vol. iii, Nos. 9, 10. Proceedings from the 


beginning. 

Ostasiatische Zeits. Vol. i, pts. 3, 4. Vol. ii, pt. 4. 

Sacred Books of the East. Vols. xxxix, xl. Legge, Texts of 
Taoism. 

Temple, Legends of the Panjab. Vol. iii. 

Vienna Or. Journal. Vols. i, ii, and xxix, pts. 3, 4. 

Zeits. der Deut. Mor. Gesellschaft. Vol. viii. 

Zeits. fiir Assyriologie. Bd. xxii, Pts. 3, 4. 


Could any Member siite Vols, i-iv of the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology ? 





Owing to the reduction in the cost of printing, the Council 
have decided to increase the Journal by eight pages a quarter. 


a tenes 
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_ PUBLIC SCHOOL MEDAL PRESENTATION 


At a meeting of the Society on 18th December, the 
President, Lord Chalmers, presented to Mr. D. E. F.-C. 
Binyon, of Westminster School, the Public School Gold 
Medal. 

Lord Chalmers said that the Medal was founded as the 
result of a movement whereby a number of Indian princes 
and gentlemen more than twenty years ago sought to 
encourage the study of India in this country. They 
determined with great good feeling and sagacity that their 
contribution should be devoted to such encouragement 
in the Public Schools. This was the twentieth award of 
the Medal, and during these two decades it had been won 
more than half the times by either Eton or Merchant Taylors, 
which had shown a violent but chivalrous rivalry. In 
1907 it was won by his friend Mr. Waterfield, a Westminster 
boy and a King’s Scholar, on a subject which would naturally - 
appeal to Westminster boys, that of Warren Hastings, who 
was one of the many heroes in many walks of life who had 
come forth from the school. This year the Council of the 
Society accepted his suggestion that the subject should be 
Asoka. One reason for preferring the request was that 
Asoka was an essentially Indian figure, and it was fitting 
that a Medal founded by Indian princes and gentlemen should 
be used from time to time for the study of great Indians. 
Asoka was the grandson of a great man, the founder of a great 
empire, Chandra Gupta, who knew and had met Alexander ; 
so he had a direct link with the Macedonian conqueror. 
Asoka was a very great man indeed, and had left a greater 
impress on the world than even Alexander, whose military 
conquests, except in the hands of his successors in some 
regions, were evanescent and temporary, whereas the efforts 
of King Asoka were steeped in the Indian thought which 
required that a good ruler should be given to truth and piety 
as the essence of true kingship. Though he began his reign 
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in an orgy of blood in Southern India for purposes of conquest, 
Asoka became in a short time a pronounced Buddhist, 
a religion the essence of which was that you should take 
no life. He did everything to foster the health of the people 
and the well-being of his subjects, while his vast bureaucracy 
included a set of officials whose duty it was to see to the 
spiritual welfare of the nation. But he was not so austere 
as to forbid the use of intoxicating drink on high days and 
feasts. The great empire he left was speedily broken up, 
and there was a striking analogy between his rule and that 
of David, whose empire was wrecked by his son, Solomon, 
though he was the wisest of mankind. In both cases a great 
empire went to pieces when the strong hand was removed 
from its government. 

Professor E. J. Rapson said that the task of the examiners 
(Lord Chalmers, Dr. Thomas, and himself) had not been 
burdensome, for they had only four papers to consider, two 
from Westminster and two from Cheltenham. It was much 
to be regretted that the Medal did not excite a keener 
competition in our great Public Schools. Surely it could 
not be, at least on this occasion, in the choice of a subject, 
for it was one not confined to a narrow circle of Oriental 
scholars. The fame of Asoka was proclaimed far and wide 
throughout the world. One of our most distinguished 
modern poets, a kinsman of the prize-winner, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, addressed some graceful verses to Asoka some years 
ago. More recently, Mr. H. G. Wells had chosen Asoka 
as his ideal of a ruling great man of antiquity. But while 
they regretted they had not more papers to examine, they 
found some consolation in the fact that those presented 
were of good quality. They came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that that of Mr. Binyon was the best in the list. He 
had evidently studied his subject with grea’ care: he had 
not reproduced what he found in the textbooks alone, for 
the observations throughout the essay showed that he had 
formed his own conclusions and had used his own intelligence. 
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He drew many interesting parallels which testified to the 
extent of his knowledge of general history. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas pointed out that it is difficult for an 
Englishman to form or express an opinion concerning Indian 
systems and personalities without first-hand knowledge 
of the ancient literature of the country. But the difficulty 
of setting forth adequately a great Indian figure in English 
had been most successfully met by Mr. Binyon, whose paper 
represented a remarkable feat in philosophic understanding. 

The Headmaster of Westminster said that they felt proud 
and honoured at Westminster that Binyon had won this 
very considerable distinction. In what particular line of 
inspiration he brought his mind to undertake this difficult 
task he was not quite sure. It might be that the spirits 
of Warren Hastings and Elijah Impey were hovering about 
his head, for he slept in the very room where they had both 
slept in their day. Perhaps he felt the call of the blood to 
undertake an expedition into the mysterious East, for one 
who bore the name of Binyon could not go for long without 
feeling himself called to study and explain the East to the 
West. Indeed, a distinguished colleague of Mr. Laurence 
Binyon said to him the other day, “ Of course, he represents 
to us the spirituality of the British Museum.” (Laughter.) 
The prize-winner had started upon a line of study in which 
in future years he might well be enabled to produce valuable 
and helpful work in the history and philosophy of the develop- 
ment of the human race. He felt strongly that the Society 
by offering this award was helping those who were engaged 
on the school side of the educational life of our country. 
The existence of the Medal was a direct incentive to thoughtful 
boys to take up work which otherwise they might never 
think of pursuing. In a remarkable sentence Samuel Johnson 
said, ““ Whatever makes the past, the distant or the future 
predominate over the present advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings.” The R.A.S., in the encouragement 
it gave to the student of the past and distant in its relation 
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to the present and the future, helped them to advance in the 
dignity of thinking beings. It encouraged them to try to 
understand and to take a philosophic and thoughtful outlook 
upon the development of our Empire. To his mind there 
was hardly any duty more incumbent upon the young people 
at school in England at this moment than to try to understand 
the Empire and their responsibilities as good citizens in it. 
There were harder tasks confronting them in the next forty 
years than we in our generation or than past generations 
had known. Therefore, if scholars at the public schools 
were encouraged to develop a line of thought ir that direction 
it would be of inestimable advantage to our Empire and to 
the happiness of the individuals composing it. So with all 
sincerity he thanked the Society for the great help and 
encouragement which their work provided for the pupils 
in the schools of this country. 

The presentation of the Medal by Lord Chalmers concluded 
the proceedings. 


Lecture 


Mrs. Ayscough delivered an interesting lecture on 15th 
January, a resumé of which follows :— 

“Probably the most popular of present-day Chinese 
religious cults is that of the Spiritual Magistrate of the City 
Walls and City Moats. It is considered to be the duty of 
this official tc make a report of men’s actions during life 
to the ruler of the Dark World, who is then able to decide 
what punishments and rewards shall be meted out to spirits 
of the dead when they appear before him—as all must do. 

“Tts origin is rooted in the highest antiquity, as it has 
sprung from a sacrifice instituted hy King Yao cirert 2357 B.c. 
The Chinese believed then, as they do now, in the survival 
of the soul, and consider, as does Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
not only that life carries on enclosed in some more tenuous 
envelope, but that the conditions which it encounters in the 
Beyond are not unlike those which it has known here.” 


The paper was illustrated by lantern slides coloured by 
Miss L. Douglas. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Books 


L’Abhidharmakoga de Vasubandhu traduit et annoté par 
L. de la V. Poussin. ler et 2me chapitres. Société Belge 
d’Etudes Orientales. Paris, Louvain, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Acta Orientalia ediderunt Socictates Orientales Batava Danica 
Norvegica redigenda curavit §. Konow. Vol. i. Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1923. _ From Editor. 

Altindische Politik, eine Ubersicht auf Grund der Quellen von A. 
Hillebrandt. Die Herdflamme Bd. 7. Jena, 1923. 

x From Publishers. 

The Antiquities of Bidar, by G. Yazdani. Calcutta,1917 Bought. 

Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity 

published by the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. Ixxii. 


Oxford, 1922. From Publishers. 
Archeological Survey, Burma, Report of the Superintendent. 
Rangoon, 1923. From Government of Burma. 
—— —— of Ceylon, Annual Report, 1921-2, by A. M. Hocart. 
Colombo, 1923. From Government of Ceylon. 
—— -—— of India, Annual Report, 1920-1, by Sir J. Marshall. 
Calcutta, 1923. From Government of India. 


—-- —— —— Memoirs, No. 14. Antiquities of Bhimbar and 
Rajauri, by Ram Chandra Kak. Calcutta, 1923. 
From Government of India. 
The Arhats in China and Japan, by M. W. de Visser. Berlin, 
1923. From Publishers. 
The Art of the Chinese Potter from the Han Dynasty to the end 
of the Ming, illustrated in a series of 192 examples, selected, 
described, and with an introduction by R. L. Hobson and 
A. L. Hetherington. London, 1923. From Publishers. 
Ars Asiatica, V. Bronzes Khmirs. Etude basée sur des docu- 
ments recueillis par P. Lefévre-Pontalis par G. Codés. 
Paris, 1923. From Publishers. 
The Balochi Language. A Grammar and Manual by Major G. W. 
Gilbertson, assisted by Gh4no Khan, Haddiéni. Hertford, 
1923. From Author. 
Baralam and Yéw&séf, being the Ethiopic Version of a 
Christianized Recension of the Buddhist Legend of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattva. The Ethiopic Text edited for 
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the first time with an English Translation and Introduction, 
etc., by Sir E. A. W. Budge. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1923. 
From Publishers. 

Bengali Religious Lyrics, Sikta, selected and translated by E. J. 

Thompson and A. M. Spencer. (The Heritage of India 


Series.) Calcutta, London, 1923. From Publishers. 
Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur von P, 
Schnabel. Leipzig, 1923. From Publishers. 


The Bhavana Viveka of Mandana Misra with the Commentary 
of Bhatta Umbeka, ed. with Introduction by Mahimaho- 
pidhyaya Ganginitha Jha. (The Princess of Wales Saras- 
wati Bhavana Texts, No. 6, pt. ii.) Benares, 1923. 

From Government of India. 

The Book of Religion and Empire. A semi-official Defence and 
Exposition of Islam written by Order at the Court and with 
the Assistance of the Caliph Mutawakkil (a.p. 847-61) by 
Ali Tabari. Arabic Text edited from an apparently unique 
MS. in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, by A. Mingana. 
Manchester, 1923. From Editor. 

British School of Archeology in Jerusalem. First, Second, and 
Third Annual Reports, 1920-1-2. Bulletin Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Supplementary Papers I. Index of Hittite Names. Section 
A. Geographical. Pt.i. Collated and edited in collabora- 
tion with the Director by L. A. Mayer. Notes by J. Garstang. 


London, 1921-3. Exchange. 
Buddhism and Buddhists in Southern Asia, by K. J. Saunders. 
New York, 1923. From Publishers. 


Buddhismus (Buddha und seine Lehre) von H. Beckh. 2te Auf. 
2 vols. (Sammlung Géschen.) Berlin, 1920, 1922. Bought. 
* Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. i, Accessions XI. 
London, 1923. From Librarian. 
Les Chams et leur Art, un Royaume disparu par J. Leuba avec 
une préface de L. Finot. Paris, 1923. From Publishers. 
The Church in Madras, being the History of the Ecclesiastical 
and Missionary Action of the East India Company in the 
Presidency of Madras from 1835-61, by Rev. F. Penny. 
Vol. iii. London, 1922. From Author. 
The Coptic Manuscripts in the Freer Collection, ed. by W. H. 
Worrell. (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, vol. x.) New York, London, 1923. From Dr. Morse. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all MSS. in the First Dastur Meherji 
Rana Library, Navsari, prepared by Bamanji Nasarvanji 
Dhabhar. Bombay, 1923. From Publishers. 
The Divin of Kazi Burhin-ud-Din. Constantinople, 1922. 
. From Professor L. Levonian. 
The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture, by G. Slater. Fore- 
word by H. J. Fleure. London, 1924. From Publishers. 
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Early Chinese Jades, by Una Pope-Hennessy. London, 1923. 
From Publishers. 
The East India Trade in the seventeenth century in its Political 
and Economic Aspects, by Shafaat Ahmad Khan. London, 
1923. From Publishers. 
El-Belidori’s “kitab futih cl-buldin” (Buch der Eroberung 
der Linder) nach de Goeje’s Ed. (Leyden, 1866) ins Deutsche 
tibersetzt von O. Rescher. Lief 2. 1923. Bougit.. 
Essay on Gunidhya and the Brhatkatha, by F. Lacéte, translated 
y Rev. A. M. Tabard. Reprinted from Quarterly Journal 

of the Mythic Society. Bangalore, 1928. From Translator. 
Fontes Historiae Religionis Aegyptiacae collegit T. Hopfner. 
Pars i. Auctores ab Homero usque ad Diodorum contintns. 
Pars ii. Auctores ab Horatio usque ad Plutarchum continens. 
Fontes Historiae Religionum ex auctoribus Graecis et 
Latinis collectos ed. C. Clemen. Fasc. ii, Parsi,ii. Bonnae, 
1922-3. From Publishers. 
From Akbar to Aurangzeb, a Study in Indian Economic History, 
by W. H. Moreland. London, 1923. From Publishers. 
The Gurjara-Pratiharis, by R. C. Majumdar. Reprinted from 
Journal of the Department of Letters. Vol. x. Calcutta, 


1923. From Author. 
Handbuch der Islam-literatur, von D. G. Pfannmiiller. Berlin, 
1923. From Publishers. 


Hatim’s Tales, Kashmiri Stories and Songs, recorded with the 
assistance of Pandit Govind Kaul by Sir A. Stein and edited 
with a translation, linguistic analysis, etc., by Sir G. A. 
Grierson, with a note on the Folklore of the Tales by W. 
Crooke. (Indian Texts Series.) London, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

A History of Kanarese Literature, by E. P. Rice. 2nd ed., 
revised and enlarged. (Heritage of India Series.) Calcutta, 
London, 1921. From Publishers. 

History of Tirhut from the Earliest Times to the end of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Shyam Narayan Singh, with a 
Foreword by Sir H. Le Mesurier. Calcutta, 1922. 

From Author. 

Hymns from the Rigveda, Selected and Metrically Translated by 
A. A. Macdonell. (Heritage of India Series.) Calcutta, 
London. From Publishers. 

An Index to the Names in the Mahabharata, with short 
tions and a Concordance to the Bombay and Calcutta 
Editions and P. C. Roy’s Translation, by the late 8. Sérensen. 
Pt. xii. London, 1923. From Secretary of State for India. 

Index to Vols. i-] (1872-1921), Indian Antiquary, compiled by 
L. M. Anstey. Pt. ii, Subject Index. Pt. iii, Mustrations. 
Two copies. Bombay, 1923. From Sir R. Temple. 
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Japan und die Japaner eine Landsekunde von K. Haushofer. 


Leipzig, 1923. From Publishers. 
Tacauum telus Prints, by L. Binyon and J. J. O’B. Sexton. 
London, 1923. From Publishers. 
Journal of the Department of Letters. Vol. x. University of 
Calcutta, 1923. From Registrar. 
Kalikapuraniya Durga-puja-padhati. 
Puspabana-vilasam. 
Ritusamharam. 


Upanayana-sandh sag, aoe uja-Prayoga. 
Telesemiaes vale, y cancel inves From Author. 
Lik Smin Asah, the Story of the ig of “4 and a sub- 
sequent Invasion from 8. India. With English Translation, 
Notes, and Vocabulary of Undefined Words, ed. by R. 
Halliday. Rangoon, 1923. From Government of Burma. 
Mao’s Ed. =| the Odes. Book x, The Odes of T‘ang, fragmentary 
chapter. Book xi, Paraphrase of the Odes of Ts‘in, frag- 
mentary chapter. The Han Yiian, chap. xxx. The Collected 
Works of Wang Po, chaps. xxix, xxx. 
From Dept. of Literature, Kyoto Invperial University. 
A Nuer-English Vocabulary, compiled by the late C. H. Stigand. 
Cambridge, 1923. From Publishers. 
The Origin of Biblical Traditions, Hebrew Legends in Babylonia 
and Israel, by A. T. Clay. (Yale Oriental Ser. Researches, 
vol. xii.) London, New Haven, 1923. From Publishers. 
Origin of Christian Church Art, new Facts and Principles of 
Research, by J. Strzygowski, translated from the German 
by O. M. Dalton and H. J. Braunholtz. Oxford, 1923. 
From Publishers. 
The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary, edited by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and W. Stede. Pt. v (P-Ph). Chipstead, 
1923. From Publishers. 
Parallelism in Isaiah, Chapters i-xxxv and xxxvii, 22-35. The 
reconstructed Text (Hebrew), by W. Popper. (University 
of California Publications, Semitic Philology, vol. i, No. 5.) 
Berkeley, 1923. From Publishers. 
Political History of Ancient India from the Accession of Parikshit 
to the Extinction of the Gupta Dynasty by Hemchandra 
Raychaudhuri. University of Calcutta, 1923. 
' From Publishers. 
The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, ed. by 
Gangi Natha Jhi and Gopi Niatha Kaviraja. Vol. ii. 
Benares, 1923. From Government of India. 
(Pseudo-)Gahiz = Das kitéb el-mahisin wa ‘I-masawi (Uber 
die guten u. schlechten Seiten der Dinge), Teil 2. Nach 
G. van Vlotens ge amare 1898) Aus dem Arabischen 
iibersetat von O. er. Stuttgart, 1922. Bought. 
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The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees, by Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi. Bombay, 1922. 

From Sir Hormusji Cowagji Dinshaw. 

Reminiscences, by Rev. A. H. Sayce. London, 1923. 
From Publishers. 
Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18. Vol. xii: 
The Copper Eskimos. Pt. B: Physical Characteristics of 
the Copper Eskimos, by D. Jenness. Pt. C: Osteology of 
the Western and Central Eskimos, by J. Cameron. Ottawa, 
1923. From Publishers. 
The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, British Museum 10057 and 
10058. Introduction, Transcription, Translation, and Com- 
mentary, by T. E. Peet. London, 1923. From Publishers. 
Silberschwiedearbeiten aus Kurdistan, von R. Berliner u. P. 
Borchardt. Berlin, 1922. From Authors and Publishers. 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, translated and annotated 
by H. A. Giles. 3rd ed., revised. London, 1916. Bought. 
Through Formosa, an account of Japan’s Island Colony, by 


Owen Rutter. London, 1923. From Publishers. 
Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1922-3. London, 
1923. From the Society. 


Vaishnava Lyrics done into English Verse by Surendranath 
Kumar, Nandalal Datta, and J. A. Chapman. Oxford 
University Press, 1923. From Publishers. 

Vedic H , translated from the Rigveda with Introduction 
and Notes by E. J. Thomas. (Wisdom of the East.) London, 
1923. From Publishers. 

Verspreide Geschriften van C. Snouck Hurgronje. D. 1. 

eschriften betreffende den Islam en zijne Geschiedenis. 
D. 2. Geschriften betreffende het mohammedaansche 
recht. Bonn, 1923. From Publishers. 

Verspreide Geschriften, H. Kern. xi D. Filippijnsche Studies, ° 
slot. Germaansch lte Gedeelte. °s-Gravenhage, 1923. | 

From Publishers. 

Vocabulary of Peculiar Vernacular Bengali Words, by F. E. 
Pargiter. (Mem. Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vii, No. 5.) 
Calcutta, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Yogini Hydaya Dipika (with text) of Amrtinanda Natha, 
ed. with Introduction, etc., by Gopi Nath Kaviraj. (The 
Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Texts, No. 7, pt. i.) 
Benares, 1923. From Government of India. 


Pamphlets 


Akkader und Siidaraber als filtere Semitenschichte, von V. 
Christian. Anthropos, 1920. From Author. 


JRAS, JANUARY 1924. ll 
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Atmabodha czyli Poznanie Duszy traktat wedantyczny przez 
Sankara czarje, przeklad z Sanskrytu oraz wstep St. F. 
Michalskiego-Iwienskiego. From Author. 

Camphor, by W. H. Schoff. Reprint. 1922. From Author. 

Le centenaire de la Royal Asiatic Society, by H. Cordier. (Journal 
des Savants Septembre-Octobre, 1923.) Paris. From Author. 

Contributions to the Study of the Ancient aphy of India, 
by Surendranath Majumdar, Sastri. (Indian Antiquary, 
1919.) Bombay, 1921. From Author. 

The Dative Plural in Pali by Surendranath a gh ro 

‘rom 

Discovery of Bengali ( he Dramas in Nepal, by Kumar Gangananda 
Sinha. JASB., 19 From Author. 

In Memoriam, Panis "Govind Kaul, 1846-99, by Sir A. Stein. 
Preface reprinted from Hatim’s Tales. Oxford, 1928. 


From Author. 
A Note on the Jaigala Desa, by Kumar bec ‘Sinha. 
JASB., 1923. From Author. 


Prolegomena zu Pattanattu Pillaiyars Pidal, Inaugural-Disserta- 
tion, von H. Nau. Halle, 1919. Bought. 
The Puranas, by V. Venkatachalla Iyer. Reprint. From Author. 
The Semitic ‘Languages spoken in Syria and Lebanon, by P. K. 
Hitti. Beirut, 1922. From Author. 
The Struggle between Farrukh Siyar and Jahandar Shah (with 
an Account of the important Part taken in it by Nagar 
Brahmans), as described in contemporary Hindi Literature, 
by Lala Sita Ram. From Author. 
rasa Orientsillskapet. 1. Arsbok. Stockholm, 1923. 
From Publishers. 
System of Transliteration from Arabic into English. For Official 
Use. (Government of Palestine.) Cambridge, 19283. 
From Publishers. 
Vor- und ci,“ Vélkerwanderungen im vorderen 
Orient, von V. Christian. (Anthropos, 1922.) From Author. 
Were the Pradyotas of the Puranas Rulers of’Magadha? by 
Surendranath Majumdar, Sastri. (JB. & ORS., 1921.) 
From Author. 


From the Executors of Sir H. H. Howorth, 1923. 


L’Asie Centrale, par Mir Abdoul Kerim Boukhary traduit par 
C. Schefer. 1876. 

Bibliothéque Historique Arménienne, par Matthieu d’Edesse 
traduit par BE. Dulaurier. 1858. 

Catalogue of an Exhibition of Early Chinese Pottery and Sculpture, 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 1916. 

Chinese Clay Figures. Pt. I: Prolegomena on the History of 
Defensive Armor, by B. Laufer. 1914. 
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Chinese Researches, by A. Wylie. 1897. 
Collection d’Historiens Arméniens, par Brosset. 2vols. 1874-6. 
Collection des Historiens anciens et modernes de |’Arménie, par 
V. Langlois. 1867-9. 
Coptic man in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, edited with 
translation by E. A. W. Budge. 1913. 
Derbend-Nameh, or the History of Derbend, translated from a 
Turkish version by Mirza A. Kazem-Beg. 1851. 
Description of Syria, including Palestine, by Mukaddasi, trans- 
lated from the Arabic by G. le Strange. 1886. 
Ethnographie des peuples étrangers a la Chine ouvrage composé 
au xilie siécle de notre ére par Ma-Touan-Lin traduit par 
Hervey de Saint-Denys. 1876. 
das Land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris, von F. Spiegel. 
1863. 
Erangahr nach der Geographie des Ps, Moses Xorenac‘i, von 
J. Marquart. 1901. 
Estat de la Perse en 1660, par R. du Mans publié avec notes 
par C. Schefer. 1890. 
Histoire d’Arménie, par Jean VI dit Jean Catholicos traduite 
par J. Saint-Martin. 1841. 
Histoire de la Ville de Khotan traduite du Chinois, par A. Rémusat. 
1820. 
Histoire des Mongols, par Baron 0. Ohsson. 4 vols. 1852. 
i of Armenia from 2247 B.o. to 4.p. 1780, by Father M. 
Chamich. Translated by J. Avdall, to which is appended 
a History from 1780 to the present date. 1827. 
History of the Mongols, edited and translated by I. N. Berezin. 
1858-61. 
Jenissei-Ostjakische und Kottische Sprachlehre. 1858. 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 2 vols. 1849-50. 
Kirchengeschichte von Eusebius aus dem Syrischen iibersetzt 
von E. Nestle. 1901. 
Mahommedan History from original Persian authorities. 4 vols. 
1821. 
Mélanges Orientaux. 1883. 
Mémoires de Baber traduits par A. P. de Courteille. 1871. 
The Pre- and Proto-historic Finns, both Eastern and Western, 
with the Magic Songs of the West Finns, by J. Abercromby. 
2 vols; 1898. 
Texts relating to Saint Ména of Egypt and the Canons of Nicaea 
in a Nubian Dialect, with Facsimile edited by E. A. W. 
Budge. 1 ; 


909. 
Tracts os age H. H. Howorth on various subjects. A large 


number. 
Tracts. 5vols. The Arabs. Eastern Asia. Eastern Memoirs. 
The Mongols. Mongols, Manchus, etc. 
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Unknown Mongolia, a Record of Travel and Exploration in N.W. 

“i olia and Dzungaria. Three chapters on sport by 
. Miller, by D. Carruthers. 2 vols. 1913. 
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TRANSLITERATION 


OF TRE 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 


AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


THE system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
OrrentaL Concress of 1894. A few optional forms - 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 


NAAANAMMNMNAANAAANANAAOMAMA AAD ANA 4 A 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


ea or cha 


cha or chha* 
ja 
jha 
tea, 
ta 
tha 
da 
dha 
na 
ta 
tha 
; ; : da 
? In modern Indian languages only. 


bha 


"Yaa tadagaAdtwagad o 
a 


(Anusvdra) . ae 
(Anunasika) . an 

> (visarga) . : h 

x (jihvdmiliya) . h 

2 (upadhmaniya) h 

§$ (avagraha) : 


Uddattu 3 : , 
Svaurita : . 
Anuditia . : ‘ 
ADDITIONAL FOR MODERN VERNACULARS 
¥ : : F ra 
4 j , : rha 


Where, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus Hind! @TAT kartd (not karatd), making; @ewt kal (not kala), 
to-morrow. 

The sign ~, a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
anundsika and anusvdra and ntin-i-ghunna—when these stand for nasal 
vowels—in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars: thus x a, at a, 
and soon, It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstances. 


( 174 ) 


ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 
\ at beginning of word omit; hamza elsewhere ’ or, . 
alternatively, hamza may be represented by ~ or ° 
b 
t 
t or th 
j or dj} 
A “ 
h, or kh 


or ¢} 
or z? 


or gh 


en eta Lwn eet SS 9 ek cen EES 
" TR te "RO oy @ ®R 


3,33g3°re “4% 


1 Although allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for e in 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should |, be transliterated by ¢ or 5 by z, as these signs are there em- 
ployed for other purposes. 
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3 worv 
s re 
¥ t or h 

us y 


vowels ~a, 4,4 

lengthened \- da, of, i, ra a 

Alif-i-magsiira may be represented by @ 

diphthongs Ss ay and § aw or & ai and $~ aw, 
respectively 

e and o may be used in place of @ and @ 

also Zand 6 in Indian dialects, @ and 6 in Turkish—_ 
J of article ,}| to be always Z 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized s for ws, ¢ for 
3, and ¢ for (3 

wasla ” 

A final silent h need not be transliterated,—thus sa. 


banda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written,—thus si gunah. 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 


Persian, Hindi, Urdi, and Pashté. 


ne - 
- ¢, ¢, or ch 
r z or zh 
is @ 
Turkish letters. 


<S — when pronounced as y, & is permitted 


Cy 


( 176 ) 


Hindi, Urda, and Pashté. ~ 
or w t ‘ 
Sor 9 d 
J Tt 
vu (niim-i-ghunna) ~ as in the case of the Nagari 


anundsika 
Pashto letters. 
rd ts or ts 
P) q or zh (according to dialect) 
y n 
ue ish; or sh or kh (according to dialect) 
UE dz or & 
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Notes on the Phonetics of the Gilgit Dialect 


of Shina 


By Lr&kut.-CoLonert D. L. R. LORIMER, C.1.E., M.R.A.S8. 


(Concluded from p. 42.) 


Tue AFFINITIES OF SHINA 8 AND § 


60. (a) Shina palatal § corresponds to Sanskrit palatal 


8 (J) in the following :— 


A’po horse Skt. aiva- 

dis place »» aid 

paso:.iki to see » paé- 

sal 100 » Satam 

Bag mother-in-law » Svaért 

Baio white ? ,, Svetd-, VEvit- 
(or Siti) 

st: dog » svan- 

Su:ko dry ? ,, sdska- 


(6) Shina & perhaps corresponds to Sanskrit -dy- in: 
ab, ad to-day Skt. adya ocf,Hind. 4j 
bao:.iki to play a musical instrument, may, on the analogy of 


Shina as Hind. aj 


be compared with Hind. bajnaé, bajana, baja, which 
I would tentatively suggest may be referable to some form 

*vidya- from ‘Vvad-, of which the causative vaddya- 
may mean “to play a musical instrument”. 
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Shina medial § may perhaps correspond to Skt. -rty- in: 


mvsla: man Skt. martya- 
ef. Khowar més and Iranian magya 


61. (a) Shina cerebral § corresponds to Skt. § (q) in: 


bis poison Skt. viga- 

nus daughter-in-law ,, snuga 
pl. nu:ja:re 

ro:s anger » Yoja- 
loc. ro:ser 

ja siz » Bab 

(b) Shina § corresponds to Skt. ér and §y in: 

asso tear Skt. aéru- 

ag mother-in-law » Ssvadrt 

bin horn ” atyga- 


(c) Shina § perhaps corresponds to Skt. yé, ré in: 
kis t. to push, pull — 
kisi tied Skt. “kyé- 
ka t. to wipe, shave ,, “Karé- 
(d) In pag wool 
pagi:iu cnet Skt. pakjman 
one would expect ¢, but perhaps the k was lost before 
the m, giving *pagjm—> pag. In any case the Shina forms 
show a cerebral corresponding to a Sanskrit cerebral. 

62, The following are apparent exceptions to the 
general principle: palatal vis-a-vis palatal, and cerebral 
vis-d-vis cerebral : 

AS (but perhaps a§ doubtful) eight Skt. afta 

Punyali is, I think, at or sgt. 


pras rib Skt. préthi- 
gugo:.iki to become dry » M805 


In the first two, however, the forms are peculiar, for in 
other cases &t, st are reduced to t, vide § 52. 

Further praé is probably a borrowing from Khowar, 
where it is found with the same meaning. 
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In évs- for sug- we must assume assimilation. Perhaps 
$i§ is a similar case of progressive assimilation of s to 3. 

sig head ~— for $18 <— “ras Skt. Siras 

63. ¢ (t8). This sound is common in Shina. It is 
usually distinctly cerebral and readily distinguishable 
from é, but, as in the case of § and §, doubtful cases occur. 

$e:$ field may be taken as the type-word for § 

and éak day as that for é. 

I have adopted the symbol é to represent these sounds 
in preference to té because I do not think the initial 
sound in the combination is a full t. 

The following are examples of the two sounds :— 


Initial 
é é 
éa:l kid * ga: b. to be cold 
éa:lo broad éa:ko spindle 
éarr Sour éano:.iki . to send 
éak day tar B. gor cliff 
éak B. pick gato dung 
éako:.iki to look adil rindof agreen 
éapo:.iki to chew walnut 
éas b. to be torn, gat b. B. to break 
broken off Gator B.jato:xr quince 
éastan B. matting ée three 
8:8 B. bag thorns be:$ field 
&aticlo 1} to 2-year G:gu (maro:é) piebald 
goat (mulberry) 

éoru: top, peak fisgupi:gu: piebald 
éega:ro rough éi:lo cloth, clothes 

B. jeéa: rum diy a kind of 
ée.i woman cereal 
ée:.i B. key éiri udder 
éi: pine as B. Gis mountain 
disjo:t shade éi:to bitter 


aii juniper ig B. Gif ladder 
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é 
éi:ni B. 
éile:.i 
éimo, éumo 

B. éumo 
éino:. iki 
éivo:.iki 
éo t. B. 
éo:l B. 


éot B. 


é6:tal B, éo:tal rhubarb 


jek do:kij 
B. éo:k 


éu:éo B. gu:éu teat, nipple 


éu:no 
éu:rko 
éuri 
évro:.iki 
éu:é t. B. 
éu:t 


éumus, B. éamus bug 


évru:to 


Aéo:.iki 
bliéos B. 
Pfad!o 


Pfatedo(Pfaceto) kick 


kaéo 

kato 
kvléin B. 
maéa:re 
mvé!o 


movéo:.iki 


éilo:.iki 


nurse,ramrod éon B. éan 


éot b. B. got 
éu:kega:ke 

B. éu:kéa:k 
gyn: b. 


Media! 


a:bo 

ago:.e 

Agi: 

atu:"ni 

bago d. 
daé!ino 
faéa:li 

Pfi:do B. phicgo 
gati: B. gate 
ha:¢om 
véuni 
jamu:éo 


to tease wool 
leisure 

to fall 

dirt 


to fall in love 


walnut 
walnut-tree 
eye 

hole 

to irrigate 
right hand 
wing 
mosquito 
osiers, wicker 
jaw 
Semale bear 
son-in-law 
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pao: iki 
(pajo:.iki) 

$aido:.iki 

tuku:éo 


tuéu, B. w:éo 
véado:.iki 


4} -i 
-kaé 


bir! aé 
mar'o:é 


m!a:rvé 
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é 
to ripen kagati match 
magi: Sly, honey 
to be affected po:to grandson 
knuckles, si:do dream 
fetlock saco B. easy 
tongs sito: iki to learn 
to reach, s6:¢i, B. so:ti female 
arrive sii:do straight, true 
tadi adze 
tagomn carpenter 
ugo:.iki to flee 
Final 
(suffix) on bisa:é B. biser§ sickle 
(suffix) in bug B. chenar-tree 
possession gad price 
of, ete. haro:§ B. herenj pitch-fork 
horizontal hug field terrace 
mulberry ig bear (male) 
(tree, fruit) lag goat 
pepper moé earth cliff 


|| paj- 


ma:rué 


(owa:lo) pag B. (summer) 
time 


pug 
Tue AFFINITIES OF Suna & AND ¢ 

64. Shina é corresponds to Sanskrit 6 in: 
éarr 
éom 
éu:éu 
éuri 
évru:to 
éuss t. 
éom 
paéco:.iki 


Sour 
leather 
nipple 
theft 

thief 

to suck 
chin = (2) 
to be cooked, 

to ripen 


” 


” 


” 


” 


” 


80% 


Skt. éatir-, datwar- 


éarman 
éadéuka- 
éaurya-, /éur- 
éaura- 

V &a§- 

éibuka 

/ pas- 


pepper suggests Skt. marika and Hind, 


mirié 
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65. (a) Shina cerebral $ corresponds to Skt. tr, -tp 
-tar in 


ée three Skt. trayas || tri 
be:d field » kéétra 
jamu:éo = son-in-law ~=s,,_- jamaty-, -tar- 
pu:é son » putra- 


The word for “ woman ”, ée.iin Gilgit Shina, is said to 
be pronounced ée.i at Gupis and in Darel. It is con- 
ceivable that it may be related to the Sanskrit stri. 

(6) Shina ¢ corresponds to Skt. k§ in : 


bli eye Skt. akgi- 
bexg jield » kgétra- 
gon leisure » k§ana- 


dagiino = right (hand) ,, dakéina- 
taja:li wing (2), pakéa- 


ig bear = (?) ~,, fkéa- 
magi Sy » makga 
tago:n carpenter takSan- 


Notes.{i) In the loan-word me:$ table $ represents z 
of mez. 

(ii) I have noted that for ée:$, ga:, and pu: some people 
say ée:t, ga:t, and po:t. How far this tendency to reduce 
$tot is general I cannot yet say, nor whether it only 
works where ¢ corresponds to tr. I also cannot say 
whether the t in these cases is cerebral. 

Here again palatal] sounds in Shina correspond to 
palatal sounds in Sanskrit, and similarly cerebral sounds 
correspond to cerebral, r being reckoned cerebral in 
Sanskrit. 

66. j (4% 4 

This sound, which is fairly common in Shina, is the 
voiced counterpart of ¢ and like it is, atits best, a marked 
cerebral. By many it is reduced to % in the same way as 
j is reduced to 2. 

SE’s pronunciation of it always suggests to me a sort of 
g-sound and I used to write it gz, but he himself 
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absolutely repudiates the existence of anything resembling 
g. When it is pronounced slowly and carefully I now 
always think that I can recognize dg, the d element being 
subordinate. 

I have adopted the symbol j to represent it, because I 
take the full-dress sound to be dZ and I want to avoid the 
formal adoption of either d# or % j is also the correlative 
of ¢ and similarly obviates the inference that the initial is 
a complete plosive. 

The following are examples of the two j's. 


Initial 
j (di, 2) j (4%, 2) 
ja:te whither ja: brother 
ja:k B. rheumatism ja:s t. to pull 
ja:k B. jack, pity jap property 
tack jas t. to take by force 
ja:lo raft jataie leather bag 
jar paramour (m.) jag grapes 
jaro old man je* black from 
jak people smoke 
jakor hair (human) jek extended 
jal B. net jigo long 
jamu:¢!o son-in-law jin B. line 
jan t. to loot nato jo:.ile nostril 
jap t. to stop up 
jat hair (animal's) 
jer!o: metherless 
B, jaro: parentless 

jek what 
jeri old woman 
jel jungle (of trees, 

thorn bushes, 

etc.) 
ji:l b. B. to rise, appear 

(of sun) 


jil B. ji: soul 
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j (dé, 2) j (4%, 2) 

jo:.iki(3rdsg. to be born 

pret. ja:lo) 
jo:no B. jino living 
jo:to B. chicken 
ju:k B. pain 
juk wood 
ju*k t. B. juzk to touch 
juli B. ju"li soup 
jon snake 
joruni B. —_fringe of hair on 

juru:no the forehead 

Medial 

-jo ablative suffix azjo rain, wet mist, 
a:je mother wet 
Aji up gajam t. to lay violent 
Ajo:no strange B. yfajam = hands on 
aju ka:l this year hali:jo yellow 
bijo:.iki to fear jo:ji birch-tree 
bijyu:to terrifying, evil- manu:jo man (lomo) 

B. bijya:to —_looleing mu:ji rat 
bojo:.iki to go mojo:.iki to save, preserve 
bijo:t shade pi:jo:.iki, to grind, 
dija:re (pl.) daughters (pe:jam) (I grind) 
dijo:.iki to fall pi:ju flea 
dujo:.iki to wash roja:to angry 
-i:j- theme of uju B. uju otter 


passive and 
neuter verbs 


ijiclu (Zi:lu) sheep 


-oje suffix of 
present par- 
ticiple 

majia: middle 


paju salt 
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j (dé, #) j (az, 2) 
Final 
-j(suffix sometimes alternat- ro:j || ro:§ == anger 


ing with -é) on 
bulej B. bulla ramchickor 
gi:rej vullure 


AFFINITIES OF j AND j 


67. (a) Shina palatal j (dé, 2) corresponds to Sanskrit 
jin: 


jamu:éo son-in-law Skt. j&matr- 
jaro old man » jarat 
jat animal's hair (7) ,, jata braid of hair, 


Hind. jata matted hair 





jo:.iki, ja:lo to be born, 
he was born }Skt. /jan-, jaya 1V.A. 
jomo living 
(6) Shina palatal j corresponds to Sanskrit é in: 
jakor hair of head Skt. éikura- 
jek what 


isin () » -tia . 

(c) Shina palatal j corresponds to Skt. -dhi, -dhy- in : 
Aji above, upwards Skt. ddhi 
majia: middle », madhya- 

68. Shina cerebral j corresponds to: 

(a) Sanskrit dr in: 
jag grapes Skt. draksa vine, grape 


u:ju otter » udraé- water animal 
and perhaps 
jixgo long ,, dirgha- (Aryan dj) 


(6) Sanskrit § (as a rule only when medial in Shina): 
manu:jo human being Skt, manuga- 


mu:ji rat » miga-, mijika- 
pi:jo:iki to grind » Mpil- 
ro:j (beside anger 

ro0:8) » Tosa~ anger 


ro:ja:to angry 
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Here, again, we have palatals corresponding to palatals, 
and cerebrals to cerebrals. 

The case of mujo:.iki (doubtful mojo:.iki) is distressing; 
one would naturally connect it either with 

Skt. Vimué- or /muk§- (both transitive verbs) 
and then muéo:.iki to escape would follow as 
muj + é + o:.iki —> muéo:.iki 
-é- being a neuter verbal theme like -i:j-, but the first root 
should give moé- and the latter mug-, not muj- or muj-. 

69. Cerebral d 

This is the last of the Primary or Original Cerebrals 
which I find in Shina. 

It is distinctly not a normal, i.e. dental or alveolar, d. 
It is much more akin to an r, for which I am always 
inclined to mistake it. The sound is, however, regarded 
by the people as ad, and when pronounced slowly and 
clearly I can recognize it as d. 

The sound is not a very common one, nor have I met it 
exceptasamedial. The following are all the examples that 
I have as yet been able to collect of it :— 


Examples— 
bado big, large 
bado:.iki to finish, complete 
badi:lo (ja:) big (brother) 
badvli:k B. small Kashmiri iron dish (used 


for drinking from or putting 
vegetables in) 
bodijo:.iki to be finished, exhausted 
badi:do, bedi:lo 


bidi:y B. noise (of gun, or falling stone) 
bid'i:ro B. 

bi:dir!izko round 

bi:dir!uzko 

bodijo:.iki to dive 


budulo:ko B. muddy (of water) 
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dadan, dadan B. drum (larger kind, not kettle- 
drum) 

di:du B. diru —— Bullet 

fadako j|fatako bald 

(gu:me:i) g'a:do sheaf (of wheat) 


gadam B, noise of a. stone falling into water 

gadub!i: iron vessel (“ lota’, “ magarba") 

godu:xr B. gudur large wicker platter (for cleaning 
rice in) 

kedok'i: a kind of repulsive white grub 


which eats the roots of plants 
kor!o:do B. thin, emaciated (of cattle) 


ku:do lame 
ledo B. bastard 
Serado B. vegetables cooked in a stone vessel 
§udu:.iki d. to whistle 
talbu:do spider 
B. talabudo 
tedam b. B. to stumble 
tarado slack and incompetent 


AFFINITIES OF d 

70. I am unable to trace cognates of any of these words 
in Sanskrit. Perhaps they may be obvious to a Sanskrit 
scholar, but I can only assume that there are none. 

Perhaps bado is to be connected with Hind. bara; in 
meaning they are identical and they closely resemble each 
other in sound. 

gadam is presumably onomatopoeic, and may be compared 
with Pashtu yrab, with the same meaning, and yrumb. 

If Sanskritic affinities are lacking, Burushaski ones are, 
on the other hand, very prominent. It will be noted that 
about fifty per cent of the words quoted are used also in 
Burushaski in an identical or slightly differing form. 

Shina d is represented by r in Burushaski di:ru (the 
form in which I first recorded the word in Shina) and by 
din B, godu:r. 
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SEconDARY CEREBRALS 

71. The sounds t, d, and r become, I think, cerebralized 
when in contact with a primary cerebral, 

Thus the tin t§ (6) and the d in dé (j) are, I think, 
cerebral, the tongue being drawn back to the cerebral 
position before the pronunciation of the compound sound 
begins. 

The same seems to be the case with r in 

éaréat Fruitless mulberry 
Iam at a loss to provide further examples. I have gix§ 
(for §&:§) recorded from a Punyali, but it is probably in- 
correct, 

72. Cerebraln. Iam inclined to agree with Dr. Grahame 
Bailey that the n in fim, gin'a: is a real cerebral]. Failing 
proof to the contrary, I hold that this n is cerebralized by 
the preceding §. 

73. This process of cerebralization over a vowel is 
easily conceivable (consider the laws affecting the change 
of n to nin Sanskrit). The difficulty is that I have failed 
to find any signs of its operating as a general rule in Shina. 
Out of a large number of words I have examined, I am 
prepared to admit some degree of cerebralization only in 
the following instances : 

éano:.iki to send 


gon leisure 

dagino = right hand 

jini lines 

tagom carpenter 

jun a wild plant with medicinal virtues 


I have experimented with the theory thata close vowel, 
requiring less alteration of the mouth cavity, might favour 
the continuance of the cerebralization, but without positive 
results ; 

éano:.iki is hostile to it. 

I have failed to find in Gilgit Shina confirmation of 

Dr. Grahame Bailey's assertion that in all dialects the n of 
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koni plural of ko:n ear 
is cerebral, or evidence of any general principle by which 
a final alveolar n changes to cerebral n when it is followed 
by a vowel. Incidentally, why should it? 

74, Itmight be expected that if n is sometimes affected 
by a carry-over of cerebralization that t, d, and r would be 
similarly affected, but I have examined many words with- 
out obtaining any positive result. I think these sounds 
may possibly be slightly affected in some cases, but not to 
the point of cerebralization. For example in 


atiru in the eye 
éot b. to fall 
jataie bag 


and still more in 


ija: j?) trouble 
a 70 


roja:to angry 

it would be incorrect to describe the t’s andr’s as cerebrals. 

75. There still remains one possible source of cerebral- 
ization to be considered, the influence of back vowels. I 
have already referred in §§ 26, 27 to the apparent effect 
of back vowels in retracting the position of a neighbouring 
consonant, but this does notin itself entail cerebralization, 
nor, as far as Ican judge does it lead to it in Gilgit Shina, 

A few isolated words, such as: 


son gold 
kan halt 
kon blanket 


seem to have rather retracted n’s, perhaps due to the con- 
tiguous vowels, but I do not think they are cerebral. 
76. Burushaski possesses a cerebral n which, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, occurs only in the proximity 
of a primary cerebral. The following are examples: 
éan empty, leisure. Cf. Shina gon 


§an gate 
gem Shin, Cf. Shina gin 
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gen, §m kind of bedstead 
fim, fima = they eat, eat / 
fon egg 

77. Burushaski has also one or more sounds which I 
cannotexactly distinguish or define. In one or two words 
I seem to hear what may be a cerebralrorl Eg. 

barom mare 
geretas to dance, ete. 
garu chickor 

In other cases there seems to be something resembling 
more a y or w glide, and in others something suggesting 
and again % These sounds appear to occur only in words 
which are not found in any form in Shina. 

78. Before passing on I would advert for a moment to 
the inconsistency in marking cerebrals of which Sir George 
Grierson complains in the records on which he has had to 
work, and which has naturally led him to doubt the 
existence of any true cerebrals in Shina, ” 

I would suggest that his records have all been prepared 
by Indian inquirers, or at least with their assistance, and 
that there are primé facie grounds for distrusting an 
untrained Indian’s judgment in discriminating between 
cerebrals and non-cerebrals. 

Indians as a rule in transliterating render the English 
alveolar t, d, ras cerebrals, to which in fact they bear no 
relation. When these sounds are not dental they 
apparently strike the Indian earas resembling his cerebrals, 
Again, are all modern Indian written cerebrals really 
cerebrals ? Iask for information. 

Again, as regards cerebral §, ¢, j, the Indian is no better 
off than the Englishman, for am I not right in believing 
that they are equally unfamiliar to him? Whet, by the 
way, has become of the Sanskrit cerebral § in the modern 
vernaculars ? 

The Indian officials who have furnished records have 
undoubtedly been men of high intelligence, but it is 
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unlikely that their attention was ever called to phonetics 
as ascience and they have probably been very much at sea 
in meeting with sounds new to them. 

No such suspicions can be cast on Dr. Grahame Bailey, 
He bears a reputation as an expert and an enthusiast of the 
modern school of phonetics. The only suggestions I can 
make towards explaining the difference of our views are: 
that I am entirely wrong, which every candid-minded 
person will agree is unthinkable; or that Dr. Grahame 
Bailey has relaxed the standard of admission for cerebrals 
—there are reputable writers who describe the sh of the 
English ship as cerebral ; or that the Gilgitis whom he has 
had to deal with have been sufferers from acute cerebralism. 

Dr. Grahame Bailey will probably retort that he is 
incapable of error in such a simple phonetic matter as the 
diagnosis of cerebrals. 

Be this as it may, he must at least confess to alapse from 
grace in his use of the term “letter” which he habitually 
usesfor “sound”. He says of Shina, “The cerebral letters 
are used with extraordinary consistency,” etc. Would that 
they were ! for then we should have Shins who were 
conscious of the quality of different sounds in their own 
language and we should have their own written record of 
what they considered cerebrals. Unfortunately, from this 
point of view, however, Shina is an unwritten language 
and has no letters. It is vow et praeterea nihil. 

79. I havealready referred to the existence of cerebrals 
in Wakhi. The existing position as regards the recognition 
of cerebrals in Wakhi is not very clear. Shaw (JASB. 
xlv, pts. i, No. ii, 1876, p. 150) seems to represent a 
cerebral § by his “sch”. 

SirGeorge Grierson (Ishkashmi,Zebaki, and Yazghulami, 
R.A.S. 1920) adopts his description and remarks that 
the sound “appears to be much the same as the Indian 
cerebral §”. 

Geiger in G.I.P. i, 2, pp. 292 and 305, I apprehend to 
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admit cerebral § and % in Shigni, but in Wakhi only 
palatal 8. 

I have recently had an opportunity of making a very 
brief study of Wakhi with one ortwo Wakhis and I found 


most decided 
cerebral §, Z, and 


The first two were even more pronounced than in Shina. 
As regards t, d, n, r, I can say nothing; I did not observe 
them, but I was not seeking for them. 

Shaw records only a few instances of his sch, of which I 
have only the one word for black, which he gives as 

“ scha”, while I have only su: 
I am probably wrong. On the other hand, Shaw does not 
appear to recognize cerebrals in the twenty words or so 
in which I have recorded §, #, andé. Dr, Grahame Bailey 
will, I am sure, support me in saying that it is very 
unlikely that I recorded a cerebral where it did not exist. 

This sharing of these peculiar sounds by Shina and 
Wakhi is curious and noteworthy. 

Wakhi is certified as an Iranian language by Geiger and 
Grierson, while the “Dard” language is placed by 
Sir George Grierson as an offspring of the Aryan language 
subsequent to the branching off from it of the Indo-Aryan 
language, but prior to the development of full Iranian 
characteristics. 

Is it certain that Wakhi is a definitely Iranian Janguage, 
or may not it also have taken form before the full 
development of the Iranian group? I ask in ignorance. 

It is to be noted, however, that none of my Wakhi 
words with cerebrals have cognates in Shina with cerebrals. 
The only instance in which I find the same root represented 
in both languages with a cerebral in one case is 

Wakhi yas Shina a:ti 
both of which are presumably cognates of Skt. dsthi-, Av. 
asta- 

80. It is interesting to notice in Pashtu the existence 
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of sounds which are somewhat similar in character and 
origin to the Shina series §, ¢, j. They are those repre- 
sented in the script by (4 and r and pronounced § and 
% (written § and ) in the South, y and ginthe North. I 
am not certain whether they are in any sense cerebrals. 

Pa. § represents 1. Iranian rs and sr 

. § <— Indo-European k's 

Pa. ¢ represents Iranian intervocalic & 

Thus Pa. § corresponds to Shina § and $ 
and Pa. % in some cases to Sh. j and § 

The dialectal interchange between Pa. § and x and % 
and g appears to be paralleled in Wakhi by an inter- 
change of § and y. 

Eg. my yids ice Shaw and G.LP. yix 
» §ui sister Shaw khiii (kh 
palatal spirant /) 
but the Pashtu and Wakhi sounds are not of common origin. 

81. We have now completed our survey of the Shina 
cerebrals and their non-cerebral counterparts, and have 
inquired as far as lies in my power into their affinities. 
Our investigations have been in no way exhaustive, but so 
far as they go it is legitimate to sum up their results and 
see if any deductions can be drawn from them, always 
having due regard to the fact that at the best they are 
true, but probably not the whole truth. 

The results may be stated as follows :— 

1. There are in Shina four Primary Cerebrals : 

§, $, j, (including %) d. 
2. There is further a Secondary Cerebral n. 
3. In cognate Shina and Sanskrit words 
Shina palatal 8, 6, and j, correspond to palatal 
sounds in the 
Sanskrit words. 
Shina cerebral §, ¢, and j, correspond to cerebral 
sounds in the 
Sanskrit words. 
JRAS. APRIL 1924. 18 
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4. Shina cerebral d’has not been found in any Shina 
word which has a cognate in Sanskrit. 

5. Shina cerebral n cannot be definitely asserted to 
correspond to Skt. n or any other Skt. cerebral. 
It doubtfully occurs in dagimo, Skt. dakgina-, 
but it is probably simply due to the Shina ¢. 

6. In words common to both Shina and Burushaski 
Shina §, §, j, correspond to Burushaski §, §, j. 

7. Of known Shina words with d about fifty per cent 
are common to Burushaski. 

8. Cerebral n occurs in Burushaski apparently in 
association with a Primary Cerebral (§). In at 
least one case the word is shared by Shina, and 
this word has a Sanskrit cognate: B. gan, Sh. 
gon, Skt. kgana-, leiswre. 

9. Shina has no independent true cerebral t or r. 
Sanskrit has cerebral t, and Skt. r is reckoned a 

cerebral. 
Burushaski appears to have no cerebral t, and it 
is very doubtful if it has a cerebral r. 

10, Wakhi has cerebral §, ¢, j, but so far as is known 
they do not occur in words which have re 
in Shina and display cerebrals. 

82. These are our results, stated briefly. Can any 
certain deductions be drawn from them ? Personally I 
doubt it, unless further extraneous knowledge can be 
brought to bear. 

Where words with Sanskrit cognates occur in both 
Shina and Burushaski, one may suspect, but one cannot 
assert, that they have reached Burushaski through Shina. 

Where Sanskrit cognates do not exist, the presumption 
on the whole lies that Shina has been the borrower from 
Burushaski. 

Burushaski is believed to have preceded Shina as the 
language of the Gilgit region and it is non-Aryan. 

Is the existence of cerebral sounds in Shina and 
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Burushaski to be traced to one original source or to two 
independent sources ? 

There seem to be no signs of any historical connexion 
between the cerebrals in Shina and Burushaski and those 
in Wakhi. 

How has Wakhi, an Iranian language come to possess 
them at all and to display them in its own indigenous 
words ? 

The § (V4) and % (,) of Southern Pashtu, also an 
Tranian language, correspond roughly to the Shina 
Primary Cerebrals. Are they also cerebrals? and when 
and how did Pashtu come by them? 

Was the Aryan language in its earlier stages in 
possession of cerebrals, and wasit only the stock or branch 
which developed into full-blown Iranian which lacked or 
lost them ? 

Has the theory up tothe present not been that Sanskrit 
derived its cerebrals'from the pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
India ? : 

Some local cerebralizing centre might be conceived of as 
having existed in early times in the Hindu Kush, but in 
that case the exact correspondence between cerebrals in 
Shina and Sanskrit would appear to be a peculiar 
coincidence. 

These are some of the questions which suggest them- 
selves to my mind, but which I have no intention of 
attempting to answer. 

83. Before leaving the subject, however, I will 
challenge one conclusion announced by Dr. Grahame 
Bailey. He says: 

“It is remarkable that a considerable majority of 
(sc. Shina) words containing t, d, r, m are non-Sanskritic, 

_a fact which shows us that the letters (sic) belong to the 
original Aryan heritage of the race.” 

On the contrary, the fact proves nothing more than 
is contained in its statement. It remains to be shown 
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that such words are Aryan and not of some other origin, 
possibly that from which Burushaski had its provenance ; 
and it remains to be proved that Aryan had cerebrals. 


ASPIRATES 


84. I have reserved this subject for separate treatment 
partly because it is a subject of disagreement between 
Sir George Grierson’s opinion, based on the material 
before him, and Dr. Grahame Bailey’s, based on his own 
observation and experience. 

I have also had a still better reason for postponing 
discussion of it, in the fact that in many cases I am not 
prepared to pronounce whether the sounds in a word are 
aspirated or not aspirated. I have therefore sought 
safety in showing all sounds alike as unaspirated. That, 
however, does not correctly represent my exact position. 

I agree with Dr. Grahame Bailey that the voiced 
plosives, g, d, b are not aspirated. I am not prepared 
either to endorse or challenge his saving clause “ except 
occasionally by accident”. 

I also agree that the voiceless plosives k, t, p are liable 
to be aspirated. 

‘The general conclusion at which I have arrived is that 
normally these sounds are slightly aspirated, just as they 
are in English, but that in certain cases there is more 
decided, and in some probably less decided aspiration. 

I have been unable to determine definitely whether they 
are ever totally unaspirated. 

From the practical point of view I do not think that the 
question is of first-rate importance. 

The difference between aspirates and non-aspirates, 
using these terms relatively, is recognized by intelligent 
Shina speakers, and the distinction may constitute the 
sole difference between similar words with different 
meanings, but the ambiguous position of English in the 
matter provides a working compromise, and I do not think 
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that general application of the natural English pro- 
nunciation of k, t, p would be likely to lead to misunder- 
standing. The Shin is in any case well accustomed to 
dealing with homonyms. 

85. I am not prepared to offer an opinion on the justice 
of Dr. Grahame Bailey’s dictum that: “In the case of 
words common to Shina and Indo-Aryan languages, Shina 
in general has the same aspiration as India, except for 
sonants.” 

For this I have two excellent reasons: firstly, that I 
should have to classify the bulk of Shina words according 
as they contain or do not contain aspirates, and I see no 
immediate prospect of doing this as I constantly experience 
the greatest difficulty in deciding whether a sound is to be 
classed as aspirated or non-aspirated ; and secondly, because 
my knowledge of the Indo-Aryan languages is insufficient 
to enable me necessarily to discover the cognates of Shina 
words which may occur in them. 

Some aspirates are to me quite clear: 

eg. tho.iki todo; kYo:.iki —_ to eat. 

Khujo:.iki to inguire and the noun kho:jon inquiry are 
both, I think, aspirates, but I have usually written them 
instinctively without aspiration. 

86. The case of p is slightly different from that of 
k and t. 

Those who favour the Pf sound appear to substitute it 
wherever the others use a distinct ph. The p's remaining 
in the pf-speaker's vocabulary are, I think, unaspirated, or 
only slightly aspirated. 

87. The following are a few words with k and t 
tentatively classified. Forconvenience I write kh, th, etc. 
for the aspirates, but I think that that representation gives 
an exaggerated impression of the strength of the aspiration. 
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Aspirated 
kha: 1. crow 
2. Ddill-hook 
3. stirrup 
kha:ro a cross furrow 
(in a field) 

khabo left (hand) 
*khaéo bad 

khai.i gravel 
*khalov.iki fo count 

khYen time 

khr down 

kho:.i cap 

kho:.iki to eat 

kho:jon inquiry 

kho*r virgin 

khu::ro hoof 

khu::ri heel 

khu:to short 

khojo:.iki 40 inquire 

khon blanket 
Medial. 

likho:.iki to write 
Final. 


I have found no distinct 
final aspirate. 


K 
Unaspirated 

kaso bracelet 
ka:kas. chickor 
(ma)ka:r for (me) 
kaéa:k how much ? 

*kati near 
kyen boulder 
kino black 
ko who ? 
ko:ore pabboos, shoes 
ko:lu crooked 
ko:m work 

*kom ear 
ko:no thorn 
ku:le grain 
ku:no corpse 
ku:ro strong 
ku:to knee 
fatako bald 
herkun jewelry 
mi:ke urine 
~o:. iki infinite ending 
khuku:n akind of cereal 
tiki bread 
tuku:do knuckle 
usku:n kinsman 
jakun donkey 
éak day 
jak people 
misorek t. to mix 
rak intention 
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Aspirated 
thalo basket 
thak t. to shake out 
(cloth) 
tham t. to clean 
thay t. to shove 
thor t. to open, to throw 
theri polo ball 
thermuk _pellet-bow 
thi:ni kind of brush- 
wood 
tho:.iki to do 
thu:lo fat 
thun post, pillar 
thok t.. to peck 


L 
Unaspirated 

ta::to hot 

*tal roof (internal) 
tam d. to swim 
tam t. to close 
ter piece, bit 
te:ro crooked 

*te.on now 

*teii roof (external) 
tiki bread 

*tok mud 
to:m own 
tuia:r much 


In regard to medials I have found still greater difficulty 
in determining aspiration. 


a:thi 
*nathe 
pi:tho 
thatho 
uthalo 
*otho:.iki 


Final. 


bone 
dances 
back 
turban 
high 


to rise 


Final th appears at best 


At present I write: 


la:to (?) 
*pfatu 
mato 
*mu:to 
*nato 
nato 
pati 
pato 
pi::to 
*rogo:to 
sutus 
Saticlo 
So:to 
*trti:ro 
tormak 


low 
afterwards 
brains 
other 

nose 

lost 
wicker dish 
leaf 

tight 

al 

I slept 
powerful 
throat 


breast 
gun 


* Note—An asterisk in- 
dicates that a word has 
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to be very rare. It seems been shifted from the other 


to occur in category to conform to 
éath land that has Shah Rais’s practice. 
lapsed from 
cultivation 
nath or nat dance is doubt- 
ful 


88. Thespirants 4, éand §, gare not, I think, aspirated. 
Indians tend sometimes to write é’s as aspirates, but here 
again Indians are not necessarily good judges. 

The genera] result of my investigations, as far as they 
go, is to show that aspirated k and t are of doubtful 
occurrence finally, and are rare medially. 

This agrees with the rarity of Pf or f representing 
aspirated p as a medial and its absence as a final. 


Srress ACCENT 

89. Dr. Grahame Bailey has referred to the “re- 
markable accentual system upon which nearly all the 
declension and conjugation depend”. 

This statement of the case seems rather strong; de- 
clension and conjugation depend essentially on inflection, 
but there is an accompanying stress accent the incidence 
of which follows one or other more or less definite system. 

The normal incidence may, however, be to some extent 
affected, as in other languages, by the sentence stress or 
stress of emphasis. 

The following is an outline of the chief phenomena of 
the stress accent. 


Nouns, Pronouns, ADJECTIVES, AND ADVERBS 
90. (a) In dissyllables the stress accent falls: 
(i) usually on the first syllable 
(ii) sometimes on the last syllable 
eg. (i) ‘agpo, !anu, miiéto, Pf! atu 
(ii) mos!a:, — Pfit!izk, mué!o: 
The stress accent tends to fall on a Jong vowel, or to 
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lengthen the vowel on which it falls; but this is not an 
invariable rule. 
(6) In polysyllables the stress accent falls: 
(i) usually on the penultimate 
(ii) but sometimes on the last syllable 
There is a subsidiary accent on the next syllable but 
one and in a trisyllable it is not always easy to tell 
whether the main accent is on the first syllable or the last. 
Ezamples— 


(i) man!u:jo rog!o:to, minelli:lo 
(ii) ts!analle (but generally tsan/ale) trousers 
m/ugol!i melon 
ek kinaw'a:r to one side 
sugor!i pear 
baballa: floating 


(c) The addition of inflectional suffixes of case does not 
normally affect the position of the accent, but there is a 
tendency to accent the suffix of the genitive singular and 


plural. 
Examples— 
laspo = laspe = [adpajo gen. pl. 'aép!o (level) 
mar'o:$ gen.sg. mar/o:ce »  mar'o:do 
nom. pl. 
Pflunar gen. sg. Pfunar'e: nom. pl. Pflonare 
gen. pl. Pfunar!o 


nom.sg. got gen.sg. gutlel dat. sg. glutet 
nom. pl. gluti gen. pl. gutlo: dat. pl. g'otot 
(d) When a monosyllable becomes a dissyllable by the 
addition of a suffix the accent falls in some cases on the 
radical syllable, in others on the suffix: 
pa: foot gen.sg.plaze nom. pl. plaie gen. pl. pla:wo 
sa sister ,, saile 
(e) Dissyllables of the type of éij'o:t retain the accent 
on the second syllable throughout. 
In dissyllables in -!a: the suffix usually coalesces with 
the final -!a: and the accent remains. 
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sg. nom. mu3!a: gen. muélaie dat. muila:t abl. mués!la:jo 
pl.nom. mvgle gen. mug!o: = dat. muilo:t abl. mui!o:jo 

(f) In dissyllables in -i:: 

If the -i: bears the accent it persists throughout the 
declension and the suffix vowel also remains. 

If the accent is on the first syllable the -i: is dropped, 
except perhaps in the Ablative, but in any case only one 
vowel is retained. 


Ezamples— 
teri: polo ball ba:li rope 
sg. n. terli: pl. terlice sg. bla:li pl. blale 
g. torlie torlizo blazle bla:lyo 
d. tarli:et ter!isot biazlet bla:lut 
abl. tarli:jo ter!iujo bia:lijo blazlijo 
(9) The -k suffix of singleness does not affect the accent 
klu:i country loc. klu:yer, k!u:yekor 


(h) These rules and examples only apply in a general 
way ; there is, I think, no cast-iron practice. 
For instance I have 


deru: big game ga = nalah 
n. der!u: sg. ga pl. giaie 
g. deru:wlaii glaie gai.ylo 
d, dleruw'et gai.!et ga.'o:t (gaiy!vt) 
abl, dor!uzejo gai.'ejo giai.ujo 


form, der!we(ka:r) 
One would expect to find the accent usually on the -u: 
of deru: and on the -ai of ga throughout. 


VERBS 


91. (a) In certain parts of all verbs the stress always 
falls on one and the same element. These are: 
1. The o: of the suffix of the infinitive, of the present 
participle, and usually of the 3rd sg. subjunctive. 
Thus: éa:n!o:.iki éa:n!o:ja éa:n!o:t 
wal'o:.iki wallo:ja wallo:t 


es 


ferij!o:.iki ferij!o:jo ferij!o:t 
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(also, however, fer'i:jot, vé!a:éot, and éivliot (vb. with i: 
theme) ). 

2. The e: or i of the preterite, present perfect, and 

pluperfect suffixes of transitive verbs. 
éam!i:gas wal'le:gonus pagor'! e:gusus 

As an alternative, however, the accent is sometimes 
shifted to the penult, the vowel of which becomes 

a:ora 
e.g. dig!a:mo || d'e:gono; big!anus || bli:gonus; big! as || b/i:gas 

3. The : or i: suffix of the past participle active 

éa:nii: walle: ferij'i: 

4, The last syllable of the base of neuter and passive 
verbs in the preterite, perfect, and pluperfect tenses (or 
the base itself when it is monosyllabic) : 

fer!i:dus, fer!i:lus §!a:tunus vé! atusus 






Imperfect 






éla:nonon 





w! alomusus 
walle:.iso 
walle:.is 
wal'o:nasis 
walla:.oset 
walle:nis 





w! alumus 
wal!e:mo 
wallem 
wal!o:mas 
waly! amet 
‘| wallemen 


Il. walo:.iki walle 
to bring | walyla 








IIL. zamo:.iki ziame 
to strike | zam'a 





zam!umus | zam!umusus 
zam'emo | zamie:.iso 
zam!em zam!e:.is 
zamio:nes | zam!omesis 
zam'a:nat | zam!a:.osot 
zam/emon | zam!'e:nis 
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(6) In the remaining parts of the verbs, ie. the im- 
perative, future, present, and imperfect, some choice of 
system exists and verbs may be roughly classified 
according to the system which they follow. 

In the case of simple transitive verbs two main types 
are to be noticed, which are illustrated by the verbs 

éa:no:.iki and walo:.iki 

There is also an intermediate type of which zamo:.iki 
to strike may be given as an example. 


: Notes 
It will be observed that in I the accent is always on 
the base, while in II it is usually on the first syllable of 
the suffix. 
I have also wal'umus. There is a secondary accent on 
the pénult of w! alom!usus. 
III appears to be only a slight variant of IT. 
No. I series includes hor! o:.iki to take away 
la:m'o:.iki to catch 
Gin! o:.iki to cut 
The imperative singular of these is her, la:m, éi:n. In 
the imperative plural éin!o:.iki has éin!a: 
No. II series includes  ganio:iki to tie 
and = merlo.iki to kill 
gid'o:.iki also agrees with II except that it has the 
forms §id!am, $id!amus, $id! amusus. 
ntkalo:.iki has the accent on the second syllable -al- 
where walo:iki has it on the first syllable, otherwise it 
exactly conforms to this type. 


(c) Transitive verbs with an -i- theme have the stress 
on the i throughout these tenses. 
éiv'o:.iki to place impv. sg. éivli: pl. éiv'i:za 
indic. fut. éiv'i:.um, éivli.e, div!i:i, ete. 
» pres. éivlizumus, divliseno, ete. * 
» impf. éiv'i:omosus, ete. 
injunctive éiv'i:ot 
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(d) i. The following appears to be the type of Causative 
Verbs :— 
pasorlo:.iki pager'e: plagorum pas!loromus paé!orumusus 

toshow  opasor'a: pasor'e pagerieno pasor!eso 

pasor'e pasor'en pasor'es 
pager'on pagor'omas pasor!omases 
pagor'a:t pagor/amot pager!a:eset 
paser'e:n pasor'emnon pasor! emis 
pager'am is heard as well as plagerom for the lst sg. fut. 

ii. amvéer!o:.iki fo cause to be forgotten agrees with this 
except in having amué!oram in place of p!asorom; it has a 
secondary accent on the first syllable but one, preceding 
the main accent: am!uSer'emo but !amuigor!o:iki. 

iii. ter!o:iki to cause to be done has the accent on the 
first syllable in the singular of the imperative and in the 
1st pers. sg. of the future, present, and imperfect : 

tlere tleram t/aramos t!eramusus 
Elsewhere it is on the suffix as in padger!o:.iki. 


Nervrer VERBS 

(e) i. In neuter verbs in -i:jlo.iki the accent through- 
out these tenses and in the 8rd pers. sg. of the injunctive 
falls on the -!i:j-. 

Thus: fer!i:j fer!i:jam fer!i:jomusus fer!i:jo:t 

ii. In neuter verbs in -éo:.iki the accent falls uniformly 
in these tenses and frequently in the 3rd sg. injunctive on 
the vowel preceding the -é. 
véarélo.iki toarrive vélasé  vélazéum =— asd 

véla:sumusus — ut a:dort 

Similarly gaedo:.iki to be affected §!azéum, etc. 

In the past tenses of the -é0:..iki verbs the accent falls 
on the vowel preceding the -t- of the suffix. Thus: 

vé! atus vé! atonus §!a:tusus 

iii. ntkai.'o:.iki to come out has nikailo:je nikai.!o:t 
nikai'e:. In all other parts the accent falls on the a: or 
ai, e.g. nik!a:.umus. 
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iv. amué!o:.iki to forget has : 
am!vé, am/uga; am!usum; am!u:sumus; am!u:sumusus 
am!u:So:t; am/!u:tus and amuvélilus; am!utunus; 
am/!u:tusus 
92. I believe that the above examples cover the 
principal phenomena of the accentuation of verbs, but my 
studies have not been exhaustive, and something has 
always to be allowed for the personal peculiarities of 
individual speakers, and the influence of emphasis or 
rhythm in a sentence. 


TONE 

93. Dr. Grahame Bailey announces the existence of 
tone words in Shina. I am not prepared to say much on 
this subject, for it is new to me, but I may record my 
own discouraging experience. 

I first took the words quoted by Dr. Grahame Bailey 
and believed that I found in them the required tones. 
Later I experimented with other pairs of similar or nearly 
similar words and obtained certain positive results, after 
which I left the matter alone for a week or two. 

I again repeated my experiments with the damping 
result that I found I reversed my previous conclusions, or 
that I failed to find any fixed tone. I have further tried 
a more extended list of words, but have similarly failed 
to find tone. 

I still think I can get the rising tone in Dr. Grahame 
Bailey’s ba:§ lungs, but I cannot get consistent or certain 
results with his other words. (I am now, later, sceptical 
regarding the tone in ba:§.) 

Many apparent twin words are really different in other 
respects, and this both removes any raison d'étre for the 
existence or retention of tone, and also makes it more 
difficult to make comparisons. 

The vowel of le:l known (not, “visible”) is long, 
that of lel blood is short. 
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The final vowel of jide:! having struck is long, 
is liable to variation of quality, and bears the stress 
accent, that of side strike! ig short, and the stress accent 
is less marked. 

I had hoped to get one man to repeat a series of pairs 
of tone-differentiated words to another and note whether 
the listener gave the correct meaning in more than 
50 per cent of cases, but I now think the test would be 
ineffective owing to the difficulty of excluding dis- 
crimination by other criteria. 

The people themselves appear to have no conscious 
appreciation of tone, though that is perhaps no conclusive 
argument against its existence. 

So far as my own examination of a number of 
homonyms, or almost identical words, goes, I have failed 
to find any constant tone. 

While not venturing to deny the discovery of such an 
expert authority as Dr. Grahame Bailey, I would venture 
to state my opinion that tone is of no practical importance 
in Gilgit Shina, but is, if it exist, merely a matter of 
academic or philological interest. 

The factors which are important in distinguishing 
words at first sight identical are: 

vowel length, 

aspiration, 

incidence of the stress accent, 
and, occasionally, the quality of unstressed vowels. 


Thus: le:l known lel blood 
fidle:it having struck #id'e strike! 
dla:ri doors dla:re or dia:rt sons 
bezi key be.i tooman 
pi::to tight pi:to back 
konli: nineteen kloni ears 
kye:n boulder khyen time 
ju:k pain juk wood 


khu::ro hoof ku:ro strong, firm 
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There remain words like 
éak day éak pitch-fork: 
gon smell gon knot 
which, when divorced from their context, appear to me as 
' indistinguishable, and are so represented by the people, as 
“well” noun and “ well” adverb 
in English, of both of which the tone may vary according 
to the context. 


ADDENDUM 
THE PronunciaTION oF GuUsHPOR Sin Riis Kein 


Shah Rais (S.R.) was a satisfactory person to deal with. 
He was quite alive to the operations covered by the terms 
Dental, Alveolar, Palatal, Cerebral, and Guttural and 
evolved for himself means of describing them. 

The following are the principal points in which his 
pronunciation differs from that given in the text. 

§4. For a:l there he says a:li 

ap here ‘5 a:ni 
kaé = near as kati 

§13. 0: for & in words given, except a:re for are 

§15. for o he says vu and oe.g. ¢un, odo:r 

He has two sounds of this type: 

{i) a very short v, as in kon ear; éum chin 
kon blanket 
duk meeting 
truk opening (of buds) 
other speakers in some cases have o. 
(ii) a very short o less tense than o proper as in 
mor speech; pon road; tok mud; éom leather ; 
éot heap; tom tree; moé earth cliff 
with other speakers this sound is heard in some cases as 0 
proper, in others as v. 
§17. hi:o for hi:wo etc. 
§19. éumi the u very slightly if at all, modified 


—_— — 


a) Rar “* 
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§ 23. na:.o for nauwo 
da:.o, dau for dau 
diz for dim 
nus for ni§ so also Sf. 
§ 24. me:l for mel 
: # in preference to 4 where there is option, 
also uwe:lu, awe:lu 
we.i or woi.i water as distinguished from waii 
he will come 
§26. He says that all his “k's” and“ g¢’s” are guttural, 
and they seemed to me to be so. 
b. kme for km (“ why not ?”) ete. 
§28. éerap and derap, but derab is also said. 
§29. He favours final k except in przg. 
§31. He uses b for v/w in abate:i, érbo:.iki. 
§34. He has no y and says gerzam, gol. 
§36. He has no v substituting b (see § 31) and w 
Si:i for Sti:wi dogs. 
$37. He confirms de:z and denies the existence of de:s. 
§38. He says Pfanke not Pfanke. 
§40. a:ni for a:n; ma:po. 
§41. He nasalizes vowels in some cases where they 
are not nasalized in the text: 


aii mouth paiya:lo herdsman 
6:81 wind bityé:.iki to weave 
gityel cowhouse bicyoero:.iki to have woven 

§46. He is rather freer with the y glide than the text. 
So maiya:re; paiya:lo; Saiyor father-in-law (v. § 59). 

Note. bdityo:.iki to sit; baiyo:.iki to plough. Sf.’s vowel 
in “to sit” is, I think, usually ¢ rather than ai Also 
“both ” beya rather than baiya. 

§47. Neither §.R. nor Sf, approves of yforg; but it is 
common. 

§50. He says j (dé) is the correct sound, but his own 
pronunciation sometimes tends to the # lie condemns. 

JRAS. APRIL 1924. 14 
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Both §.R. and Sf. favour -j for the suffix = on. 
§51. as ag eight, doubtful. 
§52. ati for &:ti bone. 
§53. Pfu:ts and Pfu:s. 
strao for tsirao razor. 
deru:z and deru:ts. 
§54, His p in Pf is slight. 
Pfagu:zo:.iki for Pfaku:zo:.iki 
damfu:s not damPfu:s 
Pfaper and Pfafer 
He gives as correct forms Pfapi: and Pfafi: 
Pfi:pi, he states, is said by people of Bargu and Sherot 
on the Punyal border. 
§59. §a:l fever with a vowel between a and @. 
gok for §ak full. 
§63. éa:xr for ga:r cliff. 
He says that it is similar to éaxr four only more em- 
phatically pronounced. 
$e:$ for be:6 field. 
éamu:s for éumus bug. 
uéaco:.iki for uéaéo:.iki. 
brraéo for biraéd. 
§66. jero for jaro. 
jakur for jakor. 
juto, joto. 
juk t. to touch, similar to juk wood. 
He gives j (a) as the correct pronunciation, but himself 
tends to # and in a few cases to something suggesting f. 
Aje for Aji, so also Sf. 
mojo:.iki for mojo:.iki (which was doubtful before). 
Beside ro:§ also ro:j. 
§69. His d sounds to me Jike English r. He does not 
know the words kuro:do and darado. 
§71. He agrees with the views expressed about 
cerebral t,r,andn. He represents the further back t as 
palatal. 
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§§ 84~88. The results I have obtained from S.R. differ 
more from my previous ones in the matter of Aspirates 
than in any other point. 

This only bears out my views as to the absence of a 
clear distinction in all cases between aspirates and non- 
aspirates. 

It is necessary, however, to mention that &R. is pretty 
clear in his own mind as to what are and what are not 
aspirates. He recognizes, however, doubtful or inter- 
mediate cases, e.g. 

Athi bone = 6:thi Lip 

His pronunciation accorded with his theory. 

In this one case I have altered the text to conform to 
his views and practice. 

This has necessitated the transference of a few initial 
aspirates to the non-aspirate category, and vice versa ; but 
the principal result has been the elimination of half a 
dozen medial aspirated t's which I had recorded, 

§§ 89-92. Few variations have to be noted 

§90. d. gutiut for glutut 

e. muslo.0 =, muslo 
h. nom. der'u: abl. derw'e:jo 
The declension of ga is: 


sg. 0. ga pl. gaiy'e: 
g. gaiyle: gaiy!o 
d. = gaiy'et gaiy!ut 
s.  gai.lijjo gaiy!u:jo 


§91. e SR. gives véaélo:d (with an anomalous -d) as 
more common than ué!aéot. 
He also admits ferij'o:t beside fer!i:jot 
and amuglo:t ,, am!u:8ot 
amlu:s for am!vé 
§93. §.R. denies the existence of “tone words”. 
In the case of ba:§ he makes the distinction : 
bas = lung 
bazk: §= language 
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He admits cases of true homonyms such as gon = knot 
and smell. 

Is there any evidence for the existence of tone in any 
language outside the consciousness of an intelligent 
speaker of the language and imperceptible to him? If 
there isnot, then the case for the existence of tone in 
Gilgit Shina is a very weak one. 


Giuerr. 
December, 1921. 


The so-called Injunctions of Mani, translated 
from the Pahlavi of Denkart 3, 200 


By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 


rae discovery made in Chinese Turkistan, at the beginning 
of this century, of a mass of Manichean fragments, in 
part remnants of Mani’s long-lost bible, lent a keen zest to 
the study of that old-time heresy which struggled for world 
supremacy in religion during the early Christian centuries. 
As a would-be rival to Christianity and Zoroastrianism 
Mani’s syncretic creed was anathematized by Church Fathers 
and Zoroastrian priests alike. The story of how these 
fragments of the missing Manichean literature were found 
at Turfan and elsewhere in Eastern Turkistan is well known 
to scholars, while those who are interested in the subject are 
familiar with the work since done on them by specialists. 
Having long been engaged in studying these fragments in 
the light of Zoroastrian influence upon Manichwism (the 
results of which it is hoped to publish later in a volume 
entitled Zoroastrian and Manichean Studies), I have been led 
also to collect the allusions to Mani—all of them polemical 
in character—in the Zoroastrian Pahlavi Books. A chapter 
here presented ? from the Dénkart, or “* Acts of the Zoroastrian 
Religion”, denounces a series of Mani’s commandments (two 
or three’ of them quite apocryphal) which were contradicted, 
a century after Mani’s time, by the Magian high priest 
Atirpit, prime minister of Shahpihr II (a.v. 309-79). 


1 See Le Coq, JRAS. 1909, pp. 299-322 (with bibliography, p. 301). 

2 The passage has been rendered into rather literal English, somewhat 
to the detriment of the style. The very free paraphrase by Peshotan Dastur 
Behramjee Sanjana in bis edition of the text has been helpful, though his 
version, as is natural in the case of a pioneer attempt, sometimes fails 
(e.g. § 9) to hit the correct meaning. In the transliteration I have followed 
my custom of giving the “‘ Huzvarishn”* forms, followed by their Iranian 
equivalents in parentheses ( ); vowels written plene in the text are 
indicated by long quantity marks. 
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Pauntavi Text TRANSLITERATED 
Dk. 3, 200 heer Pt. B. Sanjana, 5, 242-4; ed. Dh. M. Madan, 
1, 216-18) 
1. x i} driz astak® Manii* patirak zak (an) % ahrayih * 
Grastar Atirpat * 7 Maraspandan * andari drayist.* * 





. 2 'Bvak* paftrak zak (Gn) i ahrayih Grastar Atarpat 
[kén]® pavan (pa) ménisn la (nz) dastan andariénit. Driié 
astak Manii kén % awGrig driiz ’dgirdistan*® 7* martiim(-)tan * 
drayist. 


. 8. *Huak patirak zak (Gn) 7 ahrayih Grastar Atarpat 
Givartha + anbar la (né) sdatan andarzénit.2 Driz astak Mant 
pavan (pa) Ad-vartisnih® éastakih * nihan *® anbar 7 ansita 
(martiim) t géhan & xvariin ti dariin apésahinitan * & jan 77 
sédan (dévan) % zak(Gn)-aS gan[r)ak-dahakan® & dam® javit 
(yiit) Gevartha anbartan davist.° 


' 4 *Hwvak patirak zak (an) 7 ahrayih Grastar Atarpat? 
Sapir (vth) mahman patiriftan ® andarzénit. Driz astak Mani 
man-ié* zak(Gn)-aS mahman dén (andar) patiriin yehviinét * 
(bavét) aigahanith * davist. 


5. *Lvak patirak zak (an) i ahrayth Grastar Atirpat néa 
(zan) min (az) téxmak kartan andarzénit. Driiz astak Mani 
néSa (zan) min(az)-ié bara (bé) téamak pavan (pa) patvand* 
rayénitan * val()-a3 friftakin bazakih davist. 

6. *Kvak patirak zak (an) i ahrayth arastar Atirpat pavan 
(pa) péiémarih @ pasémarth* datistan rast rayénitan * 
andariénit.* Driiz astak Manii datistan dat datobar min (ai) 
gehan anaftan (2) * davist. 


* Numbers in text and translation refer to Notes, pp. 218-27. 
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Lrrerat TRANSLATION OF THE PaHLAvi Text 


Dk. 3, 200 (ed. Sanjana, 5, 242-4; ed. Madan, 1, 216-18) 

1, Ten injunctions? which the fiend incarnate,* Mani, 
clamorously proclaimed * contrary to those of the adorner of 
holiness, Atirpat,® son of Maraspand.§ 


2. [i] One contrary to that which the adorner of holiness, 
Atirpit, enjoined, (namely) not to cherish vengeance ® in 
one’s thoughts. The fiend incarnate, Mani, clamorously 
proclaimed * that mankind ‘ should incline toward * vengeance 
and other fiend(ish passions). 

3. [ii] One contrary to that which the adorner of holiness, 
Atirpat, enjoined, (namely) not to make a hoard (of riches) 
avariciously.!_ The fiend incarnate, Mani, in accordance with 
his teaching of Greed-action* falsely said to destroy the 
private hoard of men of the world, and the food and possession, 
and avariciously to hoard them up separately (for) the life 
of demons and those evil serpents and creatures of his. 

4. [iii] One contrary to that which the adomer of 
holiness, Atiirpit, enjoined, (namely) to welcome the good as 
guests. The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said there should 
be* slackness of the house* also in receiving those guests 
of his. 

5. [iv] One contrary to that which the adomer of 
holiness, Atirpat, enjoined, (namely) to take a wife from a 
(good) family. The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said to 
arrange for,? in marriage,’ a wife * from even (those) without 
(good) family, (and) with the iniquity of her deceits. 

6. [v] One contrary to that which the adorner of holiness, 
Atirpat, enjoined, (namely) to arrange for * just judgments in 
regard to plaintiff and defendant.1 The fiend incarnate, 
Mani, falsely said to reject * from the world the judgments 


given by a judge. 
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%. ’Evak patirak zak (an) i ahrayih drastar Atirpat min 
(az) adatiha kistan %* téraan (gavin) & géspandan paxrét 
andariénit. Driz astak Mani pavan (pa) géhan anarzisnth + 
goditan (?)* &(%}* dariin 74 kadmn (?, hamist)® martiim 
anaftan * géspand lavata (awak) martiim awasithinitan 7 davist. 


8. ’Kvak patirak zak (dn) 7 ahrayih Grastar Atirpat gett * 
biinadatak * rai daStan andarzénit. Dri astak Mani parkar * 
pavan (pa) stiin* * Kiindag* Driiz zak (Gn) 7 biinédatak* 
drayistan davist. 


9. ’Evak patirak zak (Gn) i ahrayih Grastar Atirpat éabun * 
(her) 7 géti? pavan (pa) Yazdan* frat sadkiind * (histan) 
andariéntt. Dri astak Mani gett Sabun' apayistan* 7° vinds 
ap-aS (= i-5) * kartar & datar batak-kar 7 davist. 


10. ’Hvak patirak zak (Gn) i ahrayih Grastar Atirpat 
éabun %+ ménédg banafSa (ba xvat) bavihiinastan (xvastan) 
andarténit. Driiz astak Manivi Sapir (veh) ménég * dén (andar) 
drizisn 7° arastakih * ap-ak (= a-8)*® hithémét (2) * béatisnith-ié 7 
davist. - 

ll. *Lvak patirak zak (an) i ahrayth Grastar Atirpat dri 
min (a) tan bard (bé) kartan andariénit. Driz astak Mani 
martiim tan > % driz davist. 


12. *Evak pafirak zak (Gn) i ahrayih Grastar Atarpat 
Yazdan* pavan (pa) tan mahman kartan andarténit. Driz 
astak Manti Yazdan pavan (pa) tan mahmdan la (né) yehviinet * 
(bavét) bara (bé) dén (andar) tan bastak* ast * davist. 


18. ’Evak patirak zak (an) i ahrayih Grastar Atarpat ’é 
ti ’&! dén (andar) ’é & ’E naféa (xvés) tan* géhan virastan * 
andarténit. Drit astak Manii géhan akéri* virastar ® 
[la (né)] yehviinét * (bavét) bara(bé)-ié pavan (pa) ati? 7 
yavetin s0z visdwihét® davist. 
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7. [vi] One contrary to that which the adormer of 
holiness, Atirpat, enjoined, (namely) refraining from the 
killing of large cattle and small cattle unlawfully. The fiend 
incarnate, Mani, falsely said for mankind to reject in the 
world the unworthiness of cattle-raising (7)? and (?)* every 5 
possession, (and rather) to destroy’ cattle along with men. 

8. [vii] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Atirpat, enjoined, (namely) to hold the world for an 
original creation.* The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said 
clamorously to proclaim that a disk* upon the support 4 
of the fiend Kiindag * is its original creation. 

9. [viii] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Atiirpat, enjoined, (namely) to dispense worldly 
riches in behalf of God.* The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely 
said that worldly riches necessitate § sin, and the maker and 
giver thereof * is a worker of iniquity. 

10. [ix] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Atiirpat, enjoined, (namely) to seek spiritual riches 
for oneself. The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said spiritual 
good to be in the fiendishness of injustice, and therefrom * 
is good character (?) * and salvation. 

11. [x] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Atirpat, enjoined, (namely) to banish the fiend 
from the body. ‘The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said 
mankind to be the body * of the fiend. 

12. [xi] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Atiirpat, enjoined, (namely) to make God a guest 
in the body. The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said God 
should not be a guest in the body, but he is‘ a prisoner® in 
the body. : 

18. [xii] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Atirpat, enjoined, (namely) for (men) themselves,* 
one with another,} to make perfect * the world. The fiend 
incarnate, Mani, falsely said there is not ever‘ to be a 
perfecter 5 of the world, but indeed the world will be 
destroyed ® by a fire? burning for ever. 
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Nores on Denxart 3, 200, 1-13 

l—l. x t: So Mn. d i, “ten (injunctions) which” ; 
better than (PtS. di, although twelve injunctions are actually 
enumerated ; a somewhat similar miscount in the caption 
résumé appears to occur two chapters further on (3, 202). 
Both of these selections form a part of a series of chapters 
(196-202), in each of which “ten” sayings or admonitions 
are recorded, as several times elsewhere in Pahlavi literature. 
The schematic arrangement would consequently call for “ten” 
(not eleven or twelve). Now in the preceding chapter, 
Dk. 3, 199 (PtS. pp. 241-2; Mn. pp. 215-16), the direct 
admonitions of Atirpat (given as injunctions in the imperative 
mood) are recorded in the text as “x” but they can be so 
counted only by grouping §$ 8-9 of that chapter into one 
injunction (vi), as is done by PtS. in his transl. p. 315; 
or, better still, by compressing §§ 10-11 into one section. 
A similar method of reduction could be employed to reduce 
our present chapter to “ten” injunctions by combining our 
§§ 9-10 (here numbered as injunctions viii-ix) into one vection, 
and further compressing our §§ 11-12 (here numbered as 
injunctions x-xi) into a single section, But doubtful. 
A further divergence to be noticed is the fact that our present 
§ 11 (here numbered as injunction x), enjoining the banish- 
ment of the fiend from the human body, is altogether 
missing in Dk. 3, 199, which proceeds immediately to § 12 
(there called injunction ix), which urges that the Godhead be 
made a guest in the body. Possibly, therefore, but by no 
means certainly, our § 11 (injunction x) may be due to an 
expansion. The last section, 13 (there x = our xii), as to 
making the world perfect, is practically the same in tenor in 
its first part in both chapters, although naturally Atirpat says 
nothing about the final world conflagration. On the whole it 
is perhaps best to let our numbering stand (which PtS. has 
done), after having drawn attention to the divergences and 
discrepancies. Much the same might be said about Dk. 3, 
202, mentioned at the outset.—2. astak: Here taken as 
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from ast “ bone”, cf. ast-dmand, hence “incarnate”; but 
it may be taken with Bartholomae, WZKM. 29, 23, as “seiend’’ 
(being) from ast, “a being’; similarly Salemann, Fin 
Bruchstiik, p. 20, on ShGV. 16, 53, hastak &% “ existierendes 
ding’, and West (ad loc.), SBE. 24, 246, “ existing thing” ; 
less well West, SBE. 37, 278 (Dk. 9, 39, 13), xastak “ broken- 
down” (NP. zastan “to break”); cf. TPhl. zast, 8. 8, 4 
(Salemann, Man. Stud., iii-iv, p. 42)—3. Mani : Written 
in TPhl. Mani; the edition of Madan here wrongly has @ 
after Manti.—4. ahrayih: Bthl., Zum AirWb., p. 11, n. 4, 
prefers ahrakih or ahradih; TPhl. shows ’ardaty (Mii. 1078) 
or ‘ardath (S. 9 verso, d, 17).—5. Atarpat i Maraspandan 
(or Mahré-, Mahra-): The noted pontiff who was prime 
minister of Shahpihr II (a.p. 309-79), thus a century later 
than Mani; the text of Mn. reads, throughout, Atiré pat, the 
6 (6), as in PtS. Mard-spandan for Mn. Marspandan, being 
the “‘shewa” vowel (9); ef. Bthl., WZKM. 30, 29-31 ; 29, 248. 
As already observed (note 1), the original admonitions of 
Atirpat are given in the chapter (Dk. 3, 199) immediately 
preceding thi: one, and they correspond in general tenor and 
sequence to these. But in that chapter the injunctions are 
given in a direct form as commandments in the imperative 
mood, while here they are given throughout indirectly in 
the infinitive mood (practically equivalent to indirect dis- 
course).—6. drdyist: This verb, as also in § 2, has a bad 
sense in Pahlavi, “to clamour, vociferate, prate, babble,” 
cf. NP. dra@idan, and (like davist, §§ 3-13) is used of evil 
beings ; for convenience, therefore, it'may be rendered into 
English by the addition of a qualifying adverb, ‘‘ clamorously 
proclaimed ” (just as below, davist, ‘‘ falsely proclaimed’’) ; 
the verb depending upon drayist stands in the infinitive 
{cf above, note 5, end); regarding the formation of this 
preterite (and also davist) see Bthl.,WZKM. 29, 24, 34, 37, 38. 

2—1. ‘ak or évak: This is the accepted and assured 
reading of the traditional zadiik, aydk—2. [én]: Both 
PtS. and Mn. omit, but the context requires the addition of 
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kén from the next sentence, as indicated by PtS. through 
his parenthesis and footnote —3. ‘dgirdistan (?) 7: Lit. “the 
inclining of mankind towards”; somewhat uncertain (PtS. 
andrastnnd, Mn. andrdstkn; PtS., p. 295, pizandizes 
by higaraddan-i), but it seems plausible to compare NP. 
girayistan or garayistan, “to incline towards, love,” etc. 
(Steingass, Pers.-Eng. Dict., p. 1077), and to take the prefixed 
an- as the common verbal prefix Phl. ’6 (au = 6), the meaning 
then being lit. “incline down to”; the 7 (conjoined with 
the verb in the PtS. edition, as often) is the common con- 
struction connecting the infin. with the following noun in 
Phil. and NP., cf. below (§ 7) kiiitan 7 tdraan (gdvan); it 
would be out of place to suggest reading ‘édrayistan or 
Gviradstan.—4. martiim(-)tan: As epd. lit. “ mankind-body.” 
—5. drayist: See § 1, n. 6; text of Mn. has an[djarzénit, 
though this may belong to part of the next sentence in § 3 
(see n. 2 on that section) which is supplied by PtS. 

3.—1. adivariha or Gétirihad: Adverb, cf. NP. dzvar, dzir, 
see West and Haug, Glossary, p. 16—2. [... ] andar- 
Zénit: See remark on § 2, n. 5, end; PtS. gives the text of 
this sentence as here transcribed, but he notes that he has 
supplied the missing sentence ’évuk ... andarzénit ; his text 
does not include zak 7, though necessary to the sense.—3. 
Ai-vartiinth : PtS, writes this cpd. as two separate words; the 
fiend Az, Av. Azi (cf. above, § 3, n. 1), is often alluded to in 
the TPhl. Fragments as the demon of Greed ; Mn. text here has 
db n rp in th (dav-vartisnth?, cf. Frag. 8. 7, c, 20,dvaund, 
“lord of lies” ?).—4. éaStakih: So rightly Mn. ; the text of 
PtS. attaches é to the preceding word—5. nihdn: So PtS., 
better than Mn. naan, “and others.”—6. apésahinitan : 
The transcription of this word (cf. § 7) is not quite certain, 
though the meaning is clear; PtS. Paz. (p. 295) gives 
awsahinitan and on § 7 (p. 296) Paz. awisdhinitan; West, 
Shikand-gimantk Vijar, p. 233, has awasdinidan “to ex- 
terminate, annihilate”; possibly we should read apaxSinitan 
(cf. Skt. apaksinati), cf. Bthl., IF. 38,18, n.1,2,3.—7. a@jani: 
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Thus rightly Mn. (though with an unnecessary 7 before 
i jan i); PtS. reads kamak, though adding in a footnote 
that all the MSS. here read jan 7—8. gan[rjak-dahakan : 
Mn. ganddahakan; the first element of this compound is 
the common term employed in Phl. and Paz. for rendering 
‘Av. anra; for various suggestions regarding the possible 
Iranian reading of this obscure word (anrak, ziirak, or ¢ drvak) 
see Bthl., AirWb. col. 105. [In an article which became 
available only later, I find that Bartholomae, Zur Kenntniss 
.. . Mundurten, i, p. 22 (in Sitzb. Heidelberger Ak. Wiss., 1916, 
No. 9), proposes to read dawak as a pres. ptcpl. of the verb 
“to deceive”, thus meaning “betriigend, betriigerisch”’. 
This would accord with my suggestion just above (§ 3, n. 3) for 
explaining TPhl. dv zu nd as “lord of lies ”.}—9. dam javit 
(yu) : PtS. conjoins as one word.—10. davist : So PtS. through - 
out (see comments in § 1, n.6); Mn. has generally davit (cf. 
Bthl., WZKM. 29, 37), though sometimes marked with dia- 
criticals, wrongly as here, davdit. 

4.—1. Atirpat: Mn. wrongly has a punctuation mark 
after this word.—2. pafiriflan: Paz. padiraftan; it is 
possible also to transliterate as patagrifian; TPhl. has both 
pdyryft (padirift) and gry ft (grift), see Bthl., WZKM. 
25, 404; 30, 34.—3. mén-ié, etc. : The words in this sentence 
are clear, but the construction seems a little involved — 
4. yehviinét (bavét or bét): Both PtS. and Mn. have the ending 
-ytn = & here and in §§ 12, 13; therefore, unless we are to 
assume that this is a substitution for the ordinary internal 
form of t and read yehviintan (biittan)—for which possibility 
ef. Bthl., “Uber ein sasan. Rechtsbuch,” in Siteungsb. 
Heidelberg. Ak. Wiss., 1910, p. 9, line 10—the verb here (and . 
in §$ 12, 13) is a 3rd sing. pres. instead of the usual infin. ; 
observe that PtS. Paz. reads yahviinst; regarding this verb 
see West and Haug, Glossary, pp. 83, 86, 189, and also Bthl., 
WZKM. 25, 407, n. 2.—5. aigahdnih: Abstract in -th, 
ef. NP. aigahdn, “lazy, slothful, indolent,” see West and 
Haug, Glossary, -p. 29. 
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5.—1l. pavan (pa) patvand: Cf. Bthl., WZKM. 27, 370.— 
2. rdyénitan: Cf. Bthl., “‘ Uber ein sasan. Rechtsbuch,” in 
Sitzungsb. Heidelberg. Ak. Wiss., 1910, p. 22. In Manicheism 
only the Auditores, not the Elect, indulged in marriage. 

6.—1. pésémarth a pasémarth: Lit. “complaint and 
defense”; on these legal terms used in the case of plaintiff 
and defendant, see Bthl., “ Uber ein sasan. Rechtsbuch,” 
in Sitzungsb. Heidelberg. Ak. Wiss,, 1910, pp. 17, 18, 19, 20, 24 ; 
id. WZKM. 30, 33; cf. also West and Haug, Glossary, p. 114. 
—2. rayénitan : For references see § 5, n. 2—3. andarzénit : 
So PtS. as usual; Mn. here has an abridged form andarin.— 
4. an ap inn =andaflan: See likewise § 7, where PtS. (p. 296) 
gives Paz. andwtan, though here Paz. hi-dftan; Jamaspji 
M. J. Asana, Pahlavi . . . Dict., Bombay, 1886, vol. iv, p. 816, 
has anaftan “to forsake, abandon, withhold one’s hand”, 
etc. ; West, Shikand-gimanik Vijar, p. 228, also gives anaftan, 
which Neryosang renders by Skt. nas-, nihan-, and by nirasana, 
“expelling, removal, rejection”; the meaning therefore 
seems certain, being further confirmed by the TPhl. Frag- 
ments; see Salemann, Manichaica, 3-4, p. 36. 

7—Il. kiStan 7: On the infin. construction with 7 see 
§ 2, n. 3, end.—2. dndtnn (gdditan? &%%): Mn. has this 
word as indicated ; PtS. omits it in the Phi. text, but gives 
(p. 295) in Paz. diivitan va. Accordingly I have ventured to 
read the Mn. text as gdditan @ and to propose comparing this 
derivative verb with Av. gaodya-, adj. “ cattle-raising ” 
(Bthl., AirW2., col. 481).—3. @ (?): This conjunction “ and ” 
may be deduced from the Mn. reading and the Paz. va in 
PtS., see preceding note.—4. dariin 7: Mn. rightly has 7.— 
5. k admn (2): Mn. gives the final mn as a ligature (hada 2); 
PtS. writes it separately as mn (kadman). Both variations of 
the ending find manuscript support elsewhere. This trouble- 
some word has been much discussed. Salemann, Grundr. iran. 
Philol. 1, 1, 320, n. 3, and Bin Bruchstiik, p. 25 (where the 
meaning “ur-”’, i.e. “ original ”, is assigned), compares with 
Arabic gddim, but the latter seems doubtful. Bthl., “ Uber 
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ein sasan. Rechtsbuch,” in Sitzwngsb. Heidelberg. Ak. Wiss., 
1910, p. 21, note (*), assumes the meaning “ antiquitus’”’, 
but does not venture to transcribe the word, though giving 
various occurrences of it in Phl., including ShGV. 4, 76, 89; 
16, 8, 89; in these ShGV. passages West, SBE. 24, 135, 136, 
249, cf. 143, gives “ rudimentary”, but latest (SBE. 47, 120) 
“ancient”; Neryosang (cf. West, Shikand-gimanik Vijar, 
p. 254, xamast, hamist, with which compare Paz. hamaé 
“ever, perpetually”, yet see Bthl., Sas. Rechtsbuch, p. 21, n.) 
renders by Skt. prabhrti, ddi. The word k udm n is Semitic 
in origin. It would be hazardous to transcribe as k@im(5) and 
compare it with Pers. Arab. qa@’im, “‘ standing, firm, constant, 
abiding, established, permanent” (cf. Steingass, Pers.-Eng. 
Dict., p. 950), with the idea of “fundamental”. In such 
event the phrase darisn i kaim (?) would denote “ fundamental 
ownership, established possession, permanent holding *—a 
development from the basic conception of “primary” or 
“primal”. Mani’s adverse views on the subject of owning 
property are well known and antedate Mazdak. On the 
whole I decide to follow Bharucha, Phl.-Paz.-Eng. Glossary, 
Bombay, 1912, p. 291, who gives “ kdd-a, non-Ir., each, 
every, any”; the meaning “every, or any, possession ” 
would suit here. [Postscript.—Similarly Bartholomae, Zum 
sas. Recht., 3, p.39 (Siteb. Heidelberger Ak. Wiss., 1920, No. 18).] 
—6. anaftan: See above, § 6, n. 4—7. awasihinitan : See 
above, § 3, n. 6, where the Phi. spelling in the text differs 
slightly from the spelling here, though the meaning is in 
both cases the same. 

8.—1. géfii: Perhaps to be read as sft, cf. Bthl., Zum 
AirWb., p. 80, n. l.—2. biinadatak = biindatak : Although the 
former writing is found in both occurrences of the word in 
this paragraph in the two editions, the transcription as 
biindatak is preferable (cf. also Freiman, WZKM. 20, 240, 
n. 2); an etymological explanation as a derivative of *biiné 
(loc.) data has been proposed by Salemann, Bin Bruchstiik, 
p. 25, yet we have the familiar bindahiin—3. parkdr : 
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NP. pargar “ circle”, see Hiibschmann, Pers. Stud., p. 39, 
and compare Av. pairikara-; the orb of the earth is here 
intended.—4. stiini Kiindag: Lit. “ the column of Kindag ”’. 
Kiindag is the well-known Avestan demon Kunda, Kundi 
(Vd. 11, 9, 12 = Phi. Vd. 11, 26, 35; Vd. 19, 41 = Phi. 
Vd. 19, 138; Bd. 28, 42), who is especially alluded to in 
Sh@V. 16, 10-20, in connexion with Manichean heretical 
beliefs which the author anathematizes. The passage thus 
interpreted throws new light upon Manichean studies, 
especially in connexion with the story of the flayed Archontes 
in Theodore bar Khoni’s Scholia and elsewhere ; see Pognon, 
Coupes de Khouabir, p. 188, and consult the references in 
Cumont, La Cosmogonie manichéenne, pp. 23-9, 69-75. 
{Cf. now also my note on this in JAOS. (1923), 43, 24-25.] 
9.—1. éabun (hér, xér): Cf Unvalla, King Khusrau and 
Boy, § 5 and p. 93, No. 598, Paris, [1921 ?] = Vienna, 1917.— 
2. gam: Cf. § 8,n. 1—3. Yazdan or Yazatén: Written in 
an abridged form, as usual, and used in the plural to include 
Ormazd and his angels (izads), cf. likewise §12; see Freiman, 
WZKM. 20, 237, n. 1.—4. sadkiind (hiStan): Regarding this 
verb and the disguised Phl. ending -d, with its variants 
and several values (e.g. Aist, histan, hilét, hilénd) see Bthl., 
WZKM. 27, 357.—5. apayistan or awayastan 7 vinds: 
Lit. “to be a necessity of sin”, ie. conduce to sin (quite 
Manichean); Mn. here has apastan. On the verb apdyastan 
see Bthl., WZKM. 29, 14, 16, 24, 25, and regarding the 7 (which 
is written attached to the verb in PtS., though lacking in 
Mn.) as following the infin. see notes above, § 2, n. 3, end; 
§ 7, n. 1L—6. ap-a¥ (= @3): Transl. “and its”; on this 
conjunction (i, written ap) followed by the enclitic pron. -3, 
as often in Phl., see Bthl., WZKM. 29, 5, n. 1 (with references) ; 
similarly West, apa “and his”, in Grundr. iran. Philol., 
2, 84, line 44; 2, 85, line 4; observe that PtS. has @ un- 
necessarily prefixed to this word ; it is lacking in Mn. and is 
also not found in the Paz. of PtS., which gives simply “ ajas”’. 
Cf. furthermore § 10, end.—7. batak-kar: TPhl. bazakar, 
ef. Salemann, Man. Stud. i, p. 61; PS. here has bazakgar. 
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10.—1. 7: Mn. has 7; PtS. omits —2. ménég: PxS. 
inserts (éabun) in parentheses after this word.—3. 7: Mn. 
has 7; PtS. omits —4. arastakih: So Mn.; PtS. has 
arasttth—5. ap-aé (= d-3): See § 9, n. 6, and cf. West and 
Haug, Glossary, p. 14, “and thereby.”—6. Aihémét (?) : 
Both editions have an adm dtn, and the reading and meaning 
of the element hém or zém “ nature, character” are certain, 
because the word occurs elsewhere in BkPhl. compounds ; 
compare also TPhl. abras{-hém, “of perverted nature” 
(S. 9, c, 26), NP. zim, and Av. haya-, see Hom, NP. Ety., 
§ 516.; Hiibschmann, Pers. Stud., p. 59. The explanation of 
the form hémét or xémét seems less simple, although the word 
in a derivative sense is preserved in the Phl. Rivayat of 
“the saintly Hémét” (West, Gdr. iran. Phil., 2, 105). In 
any case, the parallelism with béatisnth demands an abstract ; 
“good character” (?) is adopted in the translation. It might 
be tempting to propose an emended reading hiihém[ih] ast ; 
the change of constructidn from the preceding infinitive to the 
finite pres. ast “is” would be warranted by the change in 
the thought and paralleled in §§ 12, 13. ° [Proof - sheet 
correction.—Perhaps it is better to transcribe as hi-émét, in 
the sense of “good hope”’, with &mét for dmét, see Junker, 
Frahang i Pahlavik, p. 80, for references ; and cf. Dk. 9, 30, 5, 
ed. D. D. P. Sanjana, vol. xvii, p. 92 (text), p. 70 (transl.).] 
The polemical statement made against Mani in this paragraph 
is wholly without foundation —7. bdztiinih-ié: Before this 
Mn. has @, which is rightly not found in Pt. 

11.—1. tani driiz: Mn. omits 7; in that case to be taken 
as a compound, tan-drilz “ embodied fiend”. Either way the 
polemic correctly represents the Manichwan attitude towards 
the human body. 

12.—1. Yazdan or Yazatin: See § 9, n. 3—2. yehviinét 
({bavét): See § 4, n. 4—3. bastak: The idea of the divine 
particles of light having been taken captive by the powers of 
darkness and imprisoned in the body is wholly Manichwan ; it 
is often alluded to in the Turfan Fragments (e.g. a . recto, 
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a 14-22) and elsewhere, cf. Cumont, La Cosmogonie 
manichéenne, p. 19.—4. ast: Cf. Bthl., WZKM. 29, 23; but 
see id. 29, 2, n. 2, on doubts as to the supposed existence of 
an infin. astan, hastan. See also above, § 10, n. 6 on ast. 
18.—1. ’é %’&: So the manuscripts read, and there is no 
authority for PtS. to alter the text to Vék Dén “Good 
Religion” either here or in the preceding chapter, Dk. 3, 
199, 18, where the identical phrase, °é & ’é dén (andar) 
*é & *é, occurs, meaning lit. “one and one among one and 
one”, i.e. one with another, or individually and collectively. 
For a somewhat similar collocation compare NP. yak nah yak 
“one or another ” (Steingass, p. 1535), yak bi yak “ one by 
one ”’.——2. nafsa (xvés) tan: Lit. “ one’s own body, himself”, 
pl. “themselves”; PtS. erroneously has a conjunction @ 
before tan.—3. virdstan: Lit. “to arrange, put in order, 
restore, make perfect”. The whole sentence runs parallel 
with Atirpat’s injunction in the preceding chapter, Dk. 3, 
199, 13: jinak (vyak or gydk)’é &°é dén (andar) ’é a’é nafsa 
(wvé8) bard (bé) virdyét ap(= a)-tan hamak géhan virdst yehviinet 
(bavét) “make ye yourselves, one with another, the region 
perfect, and by you the whole world will be made perfect ”. 
This formulates the Zoroastrian conception of a regeneration 
of the world (Av. ahiim fraiom kar-, frasdkerati-, etc.). The 
author of ShGV. 16, 48-50, using terms kindred to those in 
this passage, declares that the Manichwans affirm that “ this 
world will be finally destroyed (visdwihéd) and not arranged 
again (Grahyihét), nor will there be a restoration (virdstdrih) 
of the dead (and) a future body”. While the statements both 
of the Dénkart and of the Shikand-Giimanik Vijar are in 
general true with regard to Mani’s views on this point, 
particularly with reference to any physical regeneration of 
the world, there still is found in one Turfan Fragment, 
8. 9 b 15-16, an allusion to the spiritual “ resurrection of the 
good-fated soul” (giydn ‘ig névbaxt ristahéz).—4. akéré or 
hakirz: Both editions have ak n rz n, which is found elsewhere 
written also agaré or agarz, cf. NP. hargiz, see Horn, Neupers. 
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Etymol., p. 244, No. 1092; regarding the regular employment | 
of the negative [Ia (né)] after this word, except in Phl. tranala- 
tions from the Avesta, consult West and Haug, Glossary, 
p. 3l—5. virastar: See above, note 3.—6. yehviindt: See 
§4,n.4; § 12, n. 2—7. dtir: This allusion is a correct 
reference to the well-known Manichwan doctrine of the final 
conflagration, lasting 1,468 years, by which the world is to 
be destroyed ; it is called Adir Vazurg “ the Great Fire ” in 
the Turfan Fragments, M. 470, caption (= Miller, Hand- 
schriftenreste, ii, p. 19); see, furthermore, Fliigel, Mani, 
pp. 90, 236, 237-9, 397; Kessler, Mani, pp. 353, 393.— 
8. visdwihét: Similarly Paz. vasdwihat in ShGV. 16, 48 (cf. 
note 3, above; also Salemann, Zin Bruchstiik, p. 20); the 
radical of this verb (Av. wSub, Skt. kewbh) is likewise found 
in TPhl., for example, 8. 9 a 2, dsib ‘‘ confusion, disorder”. 
August, 1922. , 





Dramatic Representations in South India, with 
Special Reference to Travancore and Tinne- 
velly District 

By K. N. SITARAM 


RAVANCORE and Tinnevelly, which form the southern- 
most end of India, have been very little affected by 
{slam, and hence have preserved traits of Hindu culture and 
civilization which are not found anywhere else. The dramatic 
representations can be divided into three classes :— 

(1) Indigenous, as the hiltu, a@{fam, etc., including (a) 
those acted in temples, and (b) those acted in public places 
other than temples ; 

(2) Imported, yatr@s; and 

(3) Devil-dances and propitiatory dances, such as the 
Fire-dance, Bhadrakdli-dance, etc. 

Yatras are prevalent only among Brahmans, and the actors 
should be only Brahmans ; other castes and persons should 
be merely spectators and have no part in the action. Since the 
performance is sacred (most Hindu dramatic representations 
have a religious original) and takes place only in the temples, 
especially during the festivals, only the pijaris (officiant 
priests) and other distinguished outsiders (who, though 
. Brahmans, have now formed a regular caste, corresponding 
to the Siita and Magadha) take part in the action. The 
representation seems to have been imported. The actors are 
called Bharatas and the play is sometimes called Bharata- 
nityam. It is also called Sakkiyar-kiittu; probably the 
word Sakkiyar is a Malayalam corruption of the Sanskrit 
élaghya =“ celebrated,” “ best.” (This derivation is possible, 
but I doubtit. The word is properly chakkiyar in Malayalam, 
sakkiyar in Tamil; and it seems more natural to derive it 
from Sanskrit Sakya, ‘‘ Buddhist.”) 

It will be observed that the Buddhist play Nagananda 
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forms a stock part in the repertoire of these people (L. D. B.). 
In this the part of men is taken by male Sikkiyars and that of 
females by their women, who are called Nangiyar. There is 
a combination of speech and action, and the actors enact their 
parts and speak what they have to say as in a modern drama. 
But the action is different from that of a modern drama, 
inasmuch as it is represented by means of mudras or 
gesticulations, and the speech is often only a translation into 
words of the action and mudras. 

Of the mudras 64 are primary and 128 are secondary. One 
who has been initiated into the mysteries of the mudras 
can easily understand the whole story by means of the signs 
by the actor or actors, without a word being spoken. With 
this may be compared the dancing as practised in Southern 
India, especially the dancing of the Tinnevelly and Tanjore 
schools. Though originally it was only a temple institution, 
and to a large extent is still so, the dance is now performed in 
private families during marriages, either by persons belonging 
to the temples or by outsiders belonging to the same caste. 
The party consists of a woman who performs the dance, a 
chief man called nattuvan, and a subordinate singer and party 
playing instrumental music to the tune of the vocal music. 
The nattuvan sings and the woman translates into gestures, 
movements, and poses what he sings. Sometimes she also 
repeats what he says inaudibly, more for her own guidance 
than to be heard by the audience. Most of the songs had 
originally a religious theme, and the most fruitful subject is 
the love of Krishna and the Gopis and other episodes of his 
life. But now other songs have been added to the list, the 
majority of which are of an erotic nature; for example, one 
song begins with words to the following effect: “I know not 
which wench has filched away the love which my sweetheart 
gave me, etc.” 

The mudras represent every action of life and everything 
else in the world, from the crowing of the cock to the summit 
of a temple. There are particular mudris from which the 
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spectator can at once understand whether the sun, a horse, 
an elephant, a lion, a bull, a vyali (fabulous animal), a lotus, 
a face, a throne, an arch, a garland, a cloth, learning, protection 
or a doctor is meant; and this science of mudras has been 
so developed that one can express poetry with the hands and 
eyes alone, without the aid of the lips. All action is accom- 
panied by recitation as well as by this gesticulation. 

About two centuries ago an extra character, the vidishaka 
(court fool or buffoon) was introduced (from the Sanskrit 
classical drama.—L. D. B.). Even now he does not form a 
part of the dramatis persons, and his business is to translate 
into the vernacular difficult Sanskrit and Prakrit passages. 
The plays that are acted in this way are always Sanskrit 
dramas ; when Sanskrit learning began to decay, and ordinary 
people could not understand the performance, this vidiishaka 
became necessary as a translator. The plays most commonly 
acted are Harsha’s dramas, of which the Nagananda is the 
most popular, and the Charudatta, Vikramorvasiya, Mrich- 
chhakatika, and Svapna-vasavadatta, the last of which has 
been recently published by — Sastri in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series. 

There is some rough siecigl at scenic representation ; 
for instance, when a forest is to be represented, the curtain 
is pulled back and exposes to view a place made to look like 
a forest with ferns, coco-nut palms, and areca palms, A 
palace is represented by a throne with steps leading to it, 
and the courtiers seated or standing around the throne. 
The Dévas are made invisible to the view of mortals by means 
of a thin veil; and when gods or demi-gods or kings appear 
on the scene for the first time there is a procession of temple 
paraphernalia or regalia,? such as the white umbrella, fan, 
banners, and bannerets; and the conch is blown once to an- 
nounce the state entry of any one of these mighty personages. 


1 In South India the paraphernalia are the same for gods or for kings, 
and the word kdvil, lit. “house of king”, may denote either a temple ora 


palace. 
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It is curious, and perhaps not merely fortuitous, that not 
only did South India represent its gods after the manner of 
its kings, giving them the same paraphernalia, but that the 
countries with which she had commercial relations from early 
times, Babylonia and Egypt, did the same. The actors 
generally wore classic Indian dress. Those who took the female 
parts decked their hair with flowers and put a few peacock 
feathers in the midst of the chiidd, especially when they 
represented Gdpis.1 Actors taking male parts had various 
dresses to represent various personages. 

When a person acted the part of Krishna or Rama he had 
a full crown of peacock’s feathers, and his dress and jewellery 
were modelled on the description given in the Bhagavata 
Purina or Garga Samhita. Rishis were generally represented 
like Sannyasis with the difference that Sannydsis had bald 
heads while Rishis had the jata or matted hair; both carried 
a staff, water-pot, and rug, which was either the skin of a 
tiger or black antelope, or a mat of kusa grass. In modern 
times, as the valkala or bark from which the robes of these 
personages were made is hard to obtaii and reduce to smooth- 
ness, a red cloth is worn instead. 

From this kiiltu-dttam acted in temples there were derived 
ahout 1,000 years ago two secular varieties, the Rama- 
nitakam and the Krishna-nitakam, which were sometimes 
acted outside the limits of the temple, and had no caste 
restrictions attached to them. In the Raima-nitakam or 
Raman-ittam representing the adventures of Raima, the 

1 The hair is generally divided into three parts, the simanta, or front part 
(sometimes decorated with ornaments like the siirya-prabha or chandra- 
prabha), the chiidd, or middle part, filled with flowers and surmounted by 
the chida-mani, or hair-jewel, with peacock-feathers around the latter, and 
the jafa or sikhd, the lower part of which was gathered into a knot or 
plaited into various patterns and left hanging down or filled up with flowers 
like an elongated basket, or with the plait tied up in the shape of an X or 
W or S. When the plait was left hanging it was sometimes decorated with 
the jata-sringara, a plate of gold and precious stones, especially rubies, 
with a tassel of pearls and silk at the end. In South India the art of decora- 


tion of the hair and the interweaving of it into beautiful patterns by 
means of flowers was raised to a fine art. 
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parts are played by men alone, and no women are allowed 
to take part in it. Female parts are enacted by men dressed 
as women, with shaven faces and braided hair. This per- 
formance is held only by night, and is more of the nature of 
a dumb show. The dresses, especially of the Rakshasas or 
demons, are very fantastic and their faces are highly painted ; 
there is no singing or speaking by the actors. The stories are 
taken from the Epics or Puranas, and are mostly written in 
the vernacular with a large admixture of Sanskrit, or in the 
manipravalam style (one vernacular word to every Sanskrit 
word), and are set to music. The actors perform their parts 
by means of mudris, gestures and poses only, without 
speaking, while special musicians sing the substance of what 
is being acted, or rather the players act to the music. To 
translate into action a particular length of music which itself 
may last about ten minutes generally takes from four to eight 
times that time; hence to obviate this discrepancy the song 
is either repeated or, more often, elongated into a rdga 
or Glépa until the whole music is translated into action. 

Besides the musicians who sing there is also much 
instrumental music accompanying the singing and keeping 
time with the song. The instruments generally used are (1) 
the Suddha-melam, a large tambourine played on both sides ; 
(2) Sandé urutti, a very high-pitched drum ; (3) vikkansanda, 
another variety of drum; (4) sengila, a circular instrument 
made of bell-metal, which is used by the principal musicians 
to keep time and is generally beaten by a wooden mallet; 
and (5) jala, cymbals. This kind of performance, especially 
from the Epics, is still very popular in Java and Bali, and 
may have been introduced there by the Tamils, who colonized 
those islands about the fifth century .D. 

The Krishnan-Attam or Krishna-nitakam varies slightly 
from the Raman-ittam and was founded by a Zamorin of 
Calicut some four hundred years ago. In this only the Rasa- 
krida of Krishna was enacted. The dress for males was that 
described in the Bhagavata, including the vana-mala, or 
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garland of wild plants (especially the ¢ulast, or basil), and 
full crowns of peacock feathers. The Gdpis wore on their 
heads only the pinchhika, in which was stuck a single peacock 
feather. This class of play is tending to disappear, owing partly 
to neglect and partly to the decay of the sense of asthetic 
appreciation in the rising generation. Besides these two main 
varieties, there are some performances which are confined to 
the Nayars. These are more militarv plays, imitations of 
battles, etc., than anything else. Among the most important 
of these are the Mzham attukkali, literally “The Seventh 
Play”, and the Padaiy-ani, a kind of military pageant. 
Only soldiers may take part in these, and they include boxing, 
fencing with swords and lathis, races, and other exercises and 
games, The performance known as tullal, of which the most 
popular kinds are the otfan, sidangal, and paraiyan, contain 
only one character, who acts and recites stories set to a special 
kind of music called tullal-pattu in Malabar, corresponding tp 
the iradi and m@vadi of the Tamils, This ¢ull/al is not very 
old, having been practically invented by the greatest comic 
genius of Malabar, Kunjan Nambiyar, some four centuries 
ago. Besides Puranic themes, social life and the leading 
personages of the times are skilfully satirized by him. Besides 
being in many ways superior to our modern Punch, Kunjan 
Nambiyar was also a great poet and a deep philosopher. 
Nothing was too droll for him, and nothing was impossible, 
provided it could be made to yield its share of fun. Even 
Arjuna and Krishna, Nara, and Narayana are made to fight 
fiercely for the sake of a devotee. 

Another variety in Malabar resembling the tullal, but 
without its peculiar metre and modes of singing and acting, 
is the Padagam, which is rather a recitation of Puranic and 
other stories in an entertaining and humorous way with passing 
allusions, character touches, and satires on contemporary life. 
These correspond to the hari-kathi or kala-kshépam of the 
Tamil country, which are performed either in temples or 
outside them. Sometimes the stories are accompanied by 
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little dancing or pantomime by the singer. The most popular 
themes for the kala-kshépam are those taken from the Epics 
* and Puranas and from the Marathi Bhakta-Vijaya,a Vaishnava 
hagiology. Besides these, the stories of Nanda, the Pulaiya 
devotee of Chidambaram, and of the god Subrahmanya and 
his wife Valli are great favourites. Along with these the drama 
is also very popular. In most respects it resembles the modern 
English drama, the only difference being due to the presence 
of the ubiquitous vidishaka, or clown, who sometimes adds 
to the mirth, but often spoils the story with his crude jokes. 
He is, in fact, a stopgap and keeps the audience amused during 
the intervals between the scenes. He is generally a Brahman 
and the boon companion of the hero, and is paid as high 
a salary as the hero or heroine. Until thirty years ago, no 
women took part in the play. Their parts were always taken 
by men dressed as women, with shaven faces, false hair, false 
breasts, etc. But now women also take part in the play, and 
in some of the more fashionable theatres the part of the hero 
is enacted by a woman and the acting is supposed to be better 
thus than if the réles were played according to sex. In these 
dramatic performances full advantage has been taken of the 
development of scenery, and many new features have been 
included. The dramas were formerly based on Puranic 
themes such as Tari-Saginka, MHarischandra, Subrah- 
manya-Valli, etc., but now there is a craze for adaptations 
from Shakespeare, ‘ Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp,” etc., 
and original plays by Tamil novelists and dramatists, such as 
“ Manohara”, “ The Bandit Chief,” ‘‘ Bhoja-charitam,” and the 
like, and plays based upon the plots of old Tamil classics 
like the Silapadigaram and Manimékhalai, the most famous 
being the Kovilan-charitram. Last in the category of dramatic 
representations come what are called Devil Dances or Fetish 
Dances, which are propitiatory, and are danced to rude music 
by fantastically dressed figures. In the Tamil districts they 
are animistic in origin. The chief kind is called hodai, literally 
“ gift” or ettu-kuduthal. The deity propitiated is the m@dan, 
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an aboriginal god, who is called by various names according 
to the locality he inhabits or the tree in which he lives, or 
according to his powers for mischief. The chief of them are 
known as Sudalai-midan (the midan living in the burning 
ground), as Vahni-madan (the Madan of Fire), or the Madan 
belonging to a particular haunted place or tree or dangerous 
pool; others are called Irulan, Kateri, Mundhi, Chamudi, 
and Karuppanir. During the performance one or more 
persons become seized with sannadam or inspiration, under 
which they dance to peculiar kinds of music and foretell the 
future or possibility of rain or drought. During the dance, 
sheep, fowls, and pigs are sacrificed, and are often killed by 
the person seized with the sannadam. These kodais are some- 
times carried out by professionals, and are given either as a 
thanksgiving for the healing of some disease or as a pro- 
pitiation to obtain such healing, in which case an image 
(usually life-size) of the sick persons is offered to the deity. 
A variety of this is the Kodum-bavi, literally “ Great Sinner ”, 
which is celebrated by the villagers if there is no rain for a 
long time. In it a huge figure of a man, made of straw, 
represents the collective sins of the community. A number of 
people, usually of the Maravar caste, divide themselves into 
two parties, mark themselves with black, white, and red spots, 
drag the straw man through the village while singing 
symbolical songs, and finally burn him outside the village 
in the cremation ground with beating of the breasts and 
weeping. A more refined variety of the Midan-kittu is the 
worship of Ayyanar or Sasta, who is supposed to be the son 
of Siva and Vishnu (Hari-hara-putra). In this several persons 
are seized with the sannadam, and a “propitiatory feast” (priti) 
is held in their honour. They wear various dresses, weapons, 
and insignia, according to their degree of inspiration—as 
Dharma Sasti, Ikshi, Kundantadi, Sangilivattai, etc.—and they 
are bathed, fed, and otherwise treated as are the god’s images 
during a festival. 

In Malabar there are several propitiatory dances which are 
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performed by particular castes, viz. the Kainyan and Vélan, 
for the cure of neurasthenic and hysterical girls. There are 
several varieties, the chief being the Gandharva-bali and 
Mohini-bali. Another variety is the Kaéla-pasa-kattu, in 
which there is held a mock funeral, etc., by means of which 
Death is supposed to be scared away or satisfied, so that the 
sick person is spared. Another variety on a grander scale is 
the Kélam-tullul; another kind is the pula-véshum meaning 
many costumes. Among other varieties are the Bhadrakali- 
ditum (dance of Bhadrakali), Sastd-attum (dance of Sasta), 
Tiy-attam (fire dance), Madun-tullal, Malai-tullal (mountain- 
farce), Lakshmi-tullal, etc. In these a huge figure of the deity 
to be propitiated is drawn or constructed on the ground 
with sixty-four hands or with symbolical representations of 
his or her powers and weapons in various colours, and then 
follow song, dance, acting, and feasting. 


April, 1922. ° 
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Some Words and Sentences Illustrating the 
Argot of the Doms 


COLLECTED BY THE Rev. C. PHILLIPS CAPE (late of Benares) AND 
EDITED By STEN KONOW 


rae secret language of the Doms, as of other Indian 

“Gipsy” tribes, is very unsatisfactorily known. I 
have made some remarks on it in vol. xi of Sir George 
Grierson’s Linguistic Survey, where I have also given references 
to such other papers about the subject as I have come across. 
But very much remains to be done, and we must be thankful 
for the new materials which are now made available. The 
compiler of the list says about them :— 

“ The following is a collection of words and sentences in use 
by the Magahiya Doms, who have made Benares their centre 
or fixed abode. The language is known to wandering Doms in 
the Panjab, and also to those who live in the United Provinces. 
It was apparently unknown to village Doms in Bengal, though 
the town and city dwellers in some parts of the Province 
were familiar with it. Most of the words and sentences were 
obtained from gipsy Doms who visited Benares in 1914, and 
then settled in the city, where they came under the influence 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission, of which the present writer 
was superintendent. The sedentary Doms of Benares city 
and the village J)oms of the district are acquainted with this 
argot. 

“The people were naturally somewhat reluctant to explain 
the meaning of their jargon, but when through the influence 
of the Mission they began to abandon their criminal practices 
they consented to interpret their slang into the local 
vernacular. 

« T ascertained that this argot is not known to the hill Doms 
of the Kumaon and Rohilkhand district, who seem to have 
little in common with the Magahiyaé Doms.” 
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“This argot will be of no interest to the general reader, 
but it may be of value to the Indian police and to the 
philologist. 

“ The author of Les Misérables states that ‘most commonly, 
in order to mislead listeners, argot contents itself with adding 
promiscuously to all the words of the language a sort of 
ignoble tail, a termination in aille, in orgue, in iergue, or in 
uche’. The Dom contents himself with adding tul to some 
words, that only Doms may know their meaning. ‘For 
instance, ghamtul, sun, and paptul, wicked; the words 
themselves are slightly modified, gham becomes gham and 
pap, pap.” 

I have brought the writing into accordance with the system 
of transliteration followed in the Journal. Where I have 
deviated from the draft list I have, however, always added 
its readings within parentheses. I have further arranged the 
words of the list into groups, in order to make it easier to 
use it. The phrases, on the other hand, I give as I have 
received them, 


OxssEcts oF NATURE 
konhariya and Laksmi ji, dark dugman, moon, lit. enemy. 


night. cedsa, bamboo. 
ghamtul, sun. 
Human Berncs, Parts oF THE Bopy, Dress, AND ORNAMENTS 
maira, man. oulak, nose-ring. 
benud, or meriya, woman. dhard, anklet. 
natkhaid (-khaiyan), tooth. khalka, a necklace of rupees. 
tippari (tippari), clothes. khaunti, finger-ring. 
gemmalii, shoes. narki, an ear-ring. 
bonea, nose-ring. niuti, neck-ring. 

House, Furniture, DvpreMents 

dhiwari, door.. nitigar, an earthen water-pot. 
cinpowa, brass pot. angoca, bogda, and cibaki, 


khapra (khapra), a pot or pan. jemmy. 
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niri, knife. lir, stick. 


lakri (lakri),a gun, lit.a stick. ram din, a long stick. 
ANIMALS 
kurka, horse. teora, dog. 


reond, a little pig. 


Foop anp Drmx 


gehar, rice. ragautt, meat. 
nantua (nantua), pulse. tillar, spirits, liquor. 
ponpi, bread. 

Coms anp Money 
cubi, farthing. khobar (khobar), gold coin. 
ghumani, money. 


THIEVING AND CHEATING 
cagli, hole broken in the wall. naggt karnd, to sell brass as 


guleff, gulefi, poison. gold. 
gaimi, thieving. rehdt, loot. 


majhi, an expert thief. 


Poxice AND Prison 


berana, police station. kAG (kénéi), prison. 
birafi, prison. makhi (makkhi), police 
gilahar@, policeman. ‘inspector. 
goidha, watchman. 

SENTENCES 


gilahara asawat, a policeman is coming. 

tillar tipuat hasuat, he drinks spirits. 

kurka gulefi disii-di, he gave the horse poison. 

cagli karuat, he digs into the house. 

do tin kati khagail, he has been to prison several times. 
naggi karnd, to sell brass as gold. 

koto (koto), ran away. 

gai mali, hide the loot (?). 
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rikdis, hit him. 

gemmalii rikabe, beat with your shoes. 

dhiwért dhuru-de, open the door. 

gengay ja, run away. 

Sarpal guru rehdi dehlas, our guru Sarpal has given 
us loot. 

gilahara dhurkaka koto (koto), strike the bobby and clear. 

‘turkal hasuat, he is sleeping. 

teora lagat-ba, the dog barks. 

liiy hasuat, he has a stick. 

birafi (birdti) khdgail, he has gone to prison. 

bhari rehdi lesud, he has brought much loot. 

nokhiua asuat, noto (noto), you are surrounded, run ! 

dhartua de cilu desu, bribe him to let you off. 

calta rehdi lesii-le, steal in the fair. 

maira asudt, dautua naht, a man comes, there is no chance. 

benud (or meyiya) asudt, lesu-le, a woman comes, steal from her. 

ponpi chika-de, throw bread (over the prison walls). 

cikan lesil, sell the loot (lit. perhaps, take a greasing). 

khali lesu-G, come quickly. 

nebh citual, did they find any loot ? 


I¢ will be seen that we have to do with an argot of the usual 
kind. There are several peculiar words, which are partly 
known from similar argots, such as gaimi, thieving ; gemmalii, 
shoes; ghumdni, money; kurka, horse; lir, stick; rehdi, 
loot ; tillar, liquor ; turkal, sleeping, etc. 

In other cases ordinary words are used in an unusual sense. 
Thus Laksmi 77, the goddess of luck, becomes a designation 
of a dark night, because it is favourable to thieves and 
burglars ; gilahard, a squirrel, denotes a policeman ; makkhi, 
a fly, a police inspector; mdjhi, a master, a helmsman, 
means an expert thief. Cf. also guleff, gulefi, poison, lit. 
probably ‘“‘a pill”, as in Sasi golt; culak, nose-ring, 
lit. probably “ glitter”, as in Qasii cilkni, ring; lakri, gun, 
lit. a stick. 
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Otherwise the different words are disguised in various 
ways ; letters appear to have been transposed in tipuat, he 
is drinking, if this word is a disguised pitd; aspiration has 
been added in dhiwari, from duwar, door, etc. 

The most usual devices are to add something before or 
after the word, wherewith other slight changes of the letters 
may be combined. 

A guttural is prefixed or substituted for an initial sound in 
konhariya, a dark night, cf. Hindi andhera; koto, for noto, 
run ; khagail, he went. 

Ch is used in a similar way in chikd-de, throw, cf. Hindi 
phékna ; cedsa, bamboo, cf. Hindi bds. 

n is substituted for ch in niiri, knife, Hindi churi ; for d in 
natkhaid, tooth, cf. Hindi dét; for r in nokh{ua, surrounding, 
ef. Hindi rokn@; and perhaps for & in nebh in nebh citual, 
did they find any loot, which should perhaps be literally 
rendered as “ was anything found”. 

b is perhaps used in a similar way in bonca, nose-ring, and 
a double prefix ber, bir seems to occur in berdnd, police station 
(cf. Hindi thana), and in birafi, kati, prison, whatever the 
origin of this word may be. 

Also disguising additions are used. Thus, khaid, which is 
well known from Magahiyaé Dom, in natkhaid, tooth, Hindi 
dit; tul in ghamtul, from ghém, sun ; paptul, wicked, from 
pap; tua in dautua, chance; i.e. probably of running 
away, Hindi dawrnd; dhar(ua, bribe ; nokhtua, surrounding, 
cf. Hindi roknd, and perhaps in nan(ua pulse, if this word is 
not connected with Bihari hatud. 

On the whole, the methods of disguising are the well- 
known ones. 

With reference to grammar, we cannot expect to find any 
consistency. The state of affairs is, broadly, the same as in the 
Dom argot, described by me in the Linguistic Survey. The 
use of cases is loose; thus kurka, to the horse; gemmalit, 
with the shoes; cald, in the fair, without any suffix. The 
usual present suffix is wat or udt; thus asudt and asawéait, is 
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coming; hasuat, is; karwat, does; but also forms such as 
lagatba, is barking, are used. 

Past tenses are khadgail, he went; dehlas, he has given, 
and the compound forms lesud, having taken came ; citual, 
it was found. In guleft disi-di, poison giving was given, 
he gave poison, we have the usual passive construction. 

It is of little use to go further into details. I should only 
like to add that it would be highly desirable that the study of 
argots like that of the Doms should be taken up in earnest 
before it becomes too late, and thankful though we are for the 
new addition to our knowledge, we are wishing for much 
more to come. 


Proto-Hittite 
By THe Rey. A. H. SAYCE 


P®OTO-HITTITE is the name given by Dr. Forrer to the 
prefixal language, examples of which are found in the 
cuneiform texts of Boghaz Keui. In them it is called Khattilis 
“ Hittite ’, the mixed official language of Boghaz Keui being 
known as “ the language of the scribes *” (EME sa ameli dubbi, 
Annals of Archwology, iii, 3, pl. xxvi, 1, 12). This latter was, 
in fact, a mixture of Sumerian, Assyrian, and Indo-European 
elements on the basis of an Asianic language which was spoken 
in Arzawa (Western Cilicia) and Kizzuwadna (of which the 
southern Qumani or Komana was the capital). The royal line 
of Boghaz Keui, as their names show, originally spoke Proto- 
Hittite, and must have given the name of Khattu and 
Khattusis (“‘ Silver-town ”) to the city which they made their 
capital after the conquest of the surrounding territory. They 
came from Kussar, written Kursaura in earlier documents, the 
Garsaura of classical geography, and their capital had been 
Arinna (‘‘ Well-town’’), the Phreata of Ptolemy. Here their 
annals reached back to the time when Sargon of Akkad had 
invaded their country (2800 3.c.). 
A long bilingual hymn in Proto-Hittite and official Hittite 
has recently been published in Keilschrifturkunden aus 
Boghazkoi, ii, pp. 9sqq. Here are the stanzas with the Hittite 
translations so far as the text has been preserved :-— 


waskhat-ma eswur kakkhir AN-MES KUR-MES maniyakh-: 


stiwi khir 
ALU Khattus tittakhzilat siwi dair-mat ALU Khattusi lie 
tabar-na katti taniuras dair-mat nuza Jabarnas sarriis 


“The gods govern the world; they take much ; of the city 
of Khattu they take not much since our lord is the king 
(thereof).”” 
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anna eskhakher-bitabar-nana.. ménat tapariyaueni?-ma la... 
léwael nibu-bé ziy[apa] . . . .. . as BIT-ir iyaueni-mas ... 


yae imalkhib.. . nassi biueni DAMQ-an du... 
“ We also are the lords of them . . . the house we make... 
to him we give prosperity...” 
bib isakh taste[kh] .. . idalus-ma-ssi-gan abui(?) anda 
urana kartanna pafla]... [uizzi) 
tastekh karziya... tatranza-ya-ssi-gan alkha . 
anda... 


“Then the wicked men come against (?) him, and, then to 
him . . . [comes].” 


ztyapa Saktu nuwawa... ina KHAR-SAG Sak(tu] .. . 
wasakh khamurfiiwa wisakh... idalun GIS-GUSUR idalun... 
tewassine waz-asakh tal . . . idalun khuimpan mun... 
wakhzikher 


“In the mountain Saktu ... the bad beam, the bad... , the 
oY, Be sd 


imalkhibbi zikhar imal[khibbi] DAMQ-in-ma GIS-RU DAMQ- 


khaburfiwa imalkhib .. . antan... 
imalkhib talutkheit ... GIS khittassa DAMQ-in GIS-_ 
katte-ya SUL-A]... , 


labar-nai sarri 
“But good timber, good . . . and khittas-wood, a good 
throne . . . to our lord the king.” 


_.e()rsibiwh...  _ daukawatsnn kat... 
imalkhi[b] . . . assii-ma sarri labar-na[i] . . . 


“ Both a fortunate throne . . . and wealth to the king our 
We eee 





? Or “ ordered’, since dais (as opposed to das) = the ideographic ME-is, 
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andukhan kastipan [AN Zili- KA-as-tak-za-gan AN Ziliburas 


buras] sarrus zi(?) . . . GIS Khalmas 
katti pala ambu léwafel] .. . suittan 
ka... an wisuittun... ieif ... 


“In the seat at the Gate the deified Ziliburas the king 
[sits ?]; the throne (?) of Khalma he holds. . .” 





Antukh léziikh lesterakh kula dis-ma-za SU-ZUN SU-GAR- 


udfatanu] _ TAK-ZUN 
. anneis kikhan wasuiddfin SU-E-SIR-ZUN-ya na-ssan dais 
GIS-TAK-ti 


“ When he had taken the arms (?), the leather cushions and 
the leather straps, all this he took for thy throne.” 


. . udatanu pala lézzibir dais-[ma-]za .. . ya nat-san dais 
pala ...kakhan wisuiddun GIS-TAK-ti 
“ And when he took . . . all this he took for thy throne.” 


pala m(?)andabbu... pala... massa [TUR ?]-MES ... nu bier 
pala dssiya AN ... ga tabar-na niyata 
katté . .» anta [tabarnai] sarri 
“And he . . . [the children ?]; so they gave a... [to our 
lord] the king.” 


pala-kh sawa ... uan katakh- ... TUR-MES khassus 
khias pala lébinu ... biandu 

pala lézi... at (#?)tu... 

pala lézi... tu 


“... the royal children . . . let them give.” 


... kawaikh AN Sulinkitti AN (?) . . . massi-ssan watar- 
(l?jé . . . tikhul tuwakh-si nakhkhi 
tekhila ... gan sarri GAR-as imkhulius 
. . » kassil iskatekh ... 2@ kuttan pakhsaru 
“...he has appointed him general; so... wicked 
assaults on (?) the king; ... they will defend (his) side.” 
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anakh tastenuwa béwil nu-wa-gan idalus-wa-gan [khatr?]- 
isbiaru tastétanusi a@ uizzi 
idalus-wa-gan UN-as BIT-ri anda 
18 ‘uizzi 


“Thereupon when the wicked come [for]th the wicked 
men come not to the palace.” 


Antukh AN Sulinkitti kittéléwae dfs-ma-za AN Sulinkittes sarrus 
ka (#)... unutes nat sari dis nat-gan 

pala fndakha akkatukh pala anda dais khatriwas GIS-RU-i 
fntakha 

kAwakh-bi [ziJkhalutu 

“When the deified Sulinkittes the king had taken the 

furniture this he took over and this he took thither, even the 
logs of timber.” 





{imJalkhib-bi (?) tétakhsdl as- nasta dssu anda tarniski d-an 


akh-bi idalu-ma-gan anda 1é tarndi 
nastiita sila AN Sulinkitti katti AN Sulinkittiss-an sarrus anda 
taniwas finkhu-bi észi 


“So prosperity he gave him and delivered him not to the 

wicked ; the deified Sulinkittes the king is for him.” 

neutté udakh biazi... . . . SE-GA-wa-gan namma 
kuit-ut anda paisi 

“So in happiness (?) henceforth thou goest to (him).” 

A bilingual list of the titles of trades and professions in 
Proto-Hittite and Hittite has been already translated in part 
by Professor Hrozny (Ueber die Vilker und Sprachen des alten 
Chatti-landes, 1920, pp. 26-8). The text has now been published 
in B.K. v, No. 11. In another text quoted by Hrozny we are 
told that t¢dkhaya signified “barber” “in Hittite”, i.e. 
Proto-Hittite, and in v, 11, we have :— 
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AMET winduqgaram =AMEL QA-SU-GAB-as “ wine- 
bearer ”’. 

AMEL ziiliwé = AMEL GIS-BANSUR-as “ table- 
man’, 

AMEL khantib-suwa = AMEL MU-as “ cook”, “ baker”. 

AMEL bar (or mas) sél = AMEL QAR - QAR - SUN - as 

* prophet ”’. 1 

AMEL sakhtaril =AMEL US-KU-as “gallos- 
priest ”’. 

AMEL dii(?)el = AMEL Ziliburiya-tallas “ priest of 
Ziliburiyas ”. 

AMEL khaggasiel =AMEL  ekuwatarra{s] “ liba- 
tioner ”. 

AMEL dagulrunail = AMEL GIS-zalam-GAR “ image- 
maker”. 

AMEL tfini-sawa = AMEL GIS-PA-[as] “ scribe ”. 

AMEL tuskhawa-duntanisaun = AMEL KIT-tar-[as] “ weaver(?)”. 

AMEL litizzil =AMEL MURGU-Eas] “ brick- 
maker ”. 

AMEL kilukh = AMEL IMZU AMEL MURGU-E 
oe potter ax 

AMEL dudduskhiyal = AMEL dudduskhiyalla{s] “ spear- 
man”, 


I published a fragmentary tablet from my own collection 
in the JRAS., October, 1912, p. 1037, which we now know to 
contain a Proto-Hittite text. The tablet has been cleaned since 
the copy was made, and consequently one or two corrections 
have to be made in the published text. It reads as follows :— 


? The ideograph is literally ‘‘ image-of-mouth-with-teeth-showing’’. In 
a ritual text from Assur published by Ebeling (Quellen zur Kenniniss der 
babylonischen Religion, ii, No. 5) offerings are to be made “* before (the 
image of) the Mouth with (protruded) tongue", which must therefore 
have been honoured as a god. References to an image of a similar 
character are also to be found in the Hittite texts. 
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akkh&n istarraz qa... 
akkhan kfbar lifkut] .. . 


fiqga inta ta[bama ?].. . 
likait khaliskhé .. . 
tabarna likui ... 


Then comes the Hittite [nu] GAZ-ma kuwabi déi... GIS 
PASSUR dai “ Next he takes the victim . . . he takes the dish-”, 
and since we have learned that kakhan corresponds with the 
Hittite verb “to take”, we may conclude that yaktul 
signifies “ victim ” and istarraz perhaps “ a dish ” or “ table”. 
Inté is probably “not”. 

KUBR. i, No. 14,15sqq. Here we read that “the priests of 
the deified Ziliburiyas speak as follows in Hittite ” :— 

[ta}barna katti “To(?) our lord the king of 
(MAT ku]wina AN Ziliburi this (?) country, the deified 
[ljikkuru AN Takasukh Ziliburiyas, descendant (?) of 
.. . khil pffin the deified Takasukh.” 
gauma khubbis 
tisuk kistén 
Khatilat teriyan 
ALU Khattus khazzin ukhe...a 

~é ee 


KUBK. i, No. 17, 16 sqq. “ The table-men bring the food 
to the king, and he approaches the great Asherah behind him 
with the table (or dish); the flutists (khallires = AMELI 
GI-GID) sing, the prophet prophesies, the Kistas cries (in 
Hittite) ” :— 

. ni té takkikhal tabar-na 6. wirii-si-mi ta... ra 
. sail zibtibil 7. anikhu misé [saJil 
tikhurubtes es-tabartilis 8. zibtiwiil . . . ma 

. Sunti tunti .. . pala 9. wiru-si-mai ... ur 

. wuromii ta... ra 10. kunkuné .. . ma 


ar © te 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


20. 
21, 


| ol 


m Oo bo he 
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tabarna . . . [sfiJo 22. sail . . . lunun 
kfnakhis . . . is 23. omfi... kar wiiru-se-mi 
sfio s{éta] ... an 24, saio... 4n MAT Kubenna 
MAT Kubenna... 25. sta... [AN] Mezzullan 
wiru-se-mfi... 26. séta AN 
niipa sewu .. . 27. nuw& [AN Mez]zulla MAT 
ALU Arinna . . . Kubenna 
sipakhar . . . 28. kisa . . . izzi 

. likhzu... 29, sakharu ... alwdbizza 
es-tabarti[lis] . . . zis 30. sakhafru] .. . waskes 
tabar-si-ru . . . [ALU] 31. aw&(s?) ... wares 

Arinné 


The following lines are destroyed. Then the second 
column begins :— . 


. tasségaram 4, MAT Kubenna tabar-na 
- Wiru-se-mi tasségarim 5. likhzikhkuwis 
. niipa-si wiru-se-mi 


After this three cooks or bakers come forward; the king 
distributes the sacramental food, the wine-bearer approaches 
on horseback, and “ the prophet speaks thus (in Hittite) ” :— 


imakhu-sail 5. wiru-se-mii MAT Kuwinna 
. katti MAT Kubenna 6. es-tiwéni wariulli 
. widus kabar wir 7. zipatiwail 
. wiskha-wun liggarin 8. es-tabartilis 


Then the king drinks (or pours a libation) in honour of 
Tessub of Zippalanda out of a goblet in the shape of a golden 
bull; after further ceremonies he goes to the “ great Asherah- 
pillar” with a dish of offerings; the flutists sing. and the 
prophet prophesies as follows :— 
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1. mis& sail 8... . tabar-na 
2. zibtipail Bek a Ge 
3. sfio liggaran WO. x: 
4, MAT Kuwénna ll... . [mas]bu 
5. (lliggaran sfro 12... . siya 
6. [lig]garan a 
7... . [s}axé 
After a break the third column of the tablet begins :— 
1. siio liggafran] 6. MAT Kuwénné tiw{o] 
2. MAT Kuwénnéi lig{garan]} 7. sfil zapasa .. . 
8. zimakhsun!.. . 
3. Zippalanti (= Zippalanda) 9. masbu tuwo.. . 
4. liggaré nipafsi] 10. tekhuzzi... 
5. Zippalanti-ya ... 


OR be 


Other ceremonies follow. Eventually the order is given to 
“cease worship”; the cup-bearer comes riding as before, 
and “ the prophet speaks as follows in Hittite ” :— 


imakha-siil 7. wiskha-win 
ugga warwd 8. liggaran 
sugga war-wiaskhat 9. warfi-se-mu MAT Kubenna 
zibti-pail IO .. 
katti MAT Kuwénna titi‘ iw“ C“ “te 
. bidiis kabar-wiin 


In the fifth column of the tablet we are told that the king 
pours out a libation to the deified Kabu-kuzzi[lis], while 
the “singers of Kanis” (the modern Kara Eyuk near 
Kaisariyeh) “sing”; the cup-bearer comes riding and then 
“kneels down” (ginuwas), the king pours a libation from a 
cup in the form of a golden lion, and finally, after many other 
ceremonies, there is a fragment of another Proto-Hittite hymn : 


ce léwa khu... 
(w]akhan... léwé ki... 
askhuz .. . es-tabartil[is] 


2 Or sibakhsun. 
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After this a sacrifice is offered, and (in the sixth column) 
the following hymn is recited :—- 


OAAKP SYS 


sMio liggarém .. . 9, akhi MAT Kuwénna lizzibti 
liggarfim Khawanta[li] 10. tabar-na Jizzibti-wil 
liggarém nupafli] 11, nupali tabar-na MAT 
Khawantali MAT Kuwén[na] Kubenna 
tabar-na waraisu{n ?] : 12. pa-kkattenna li-katti 
Khatts-ru sepse 13. iyakhsii liwt-katti 
kayakhsu dubbu liwo... 14, lé-bbin@i 1é-bakka 
tekhuzziya wikha izzi 15. 1é-wfrun es-t&bartilis 
[-wakha] 


“ Then the singer trills (weriyazi) the name (+) of the king, 
the prophet prophesies, the sacrificer sacrifices ** : 
1. wikh& izzi-wakha MAT 5. kéatt-akhnéli katt-akh 


Kuwénna 6. iyakhsé léwa-katt-akh 
. izaibti-bil tabar-nas 7. se-bbinu léwa-kka 
izzibti-bil nupé-si 8. sé-wiirfi es-tabartilis 
. tabar-na MAT Kuwénna 


m ow 


“ Then the cup-bearer takes a cup to the king. The prophet 
does not prophesy. But after adoring (+) + the Ashera-pillars 
the prophet prophesies ” : 


zizzinna AN Khanwasiit 5. tass-iggarim niip4-si 
KAL-GA-lenna wiil 6. kammama MAT Kuwénna 
tazzasnér MAT Kuwénna 7. tabar-na likhzi kuwéafs 4] 
tass-iggaram kamma-ma 


ala oll 


Hromy* quotes another text (Bo. 2074) in which a 
mutilated Hittite translation is attached to the Proto-Hittite 
words. In the introduction to it we have: “ Then they 
shear (balzakhanzi) a sheep, [the wool] they card (tarmdizzt), 
and [repeat] in Hittite” :— 


1. imé-llen zardu ig “ This [sheep]. . . 
2. wiké-bunadu kanaiu Then he... 
1 Karinuwansi. In K.B. iii, 4, Rev. iii, 17, we read that when the 
women who had been sent to him embraced the king’s feet, . . . kdri 


tiyanun ‘‘I allowed [them] to pay homage "’, or something similar. 
2 Ueber die Vulker und Sprachen des alten Chatti-landes, p. 88. 
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3. witakhazi wikhta pala [he] shears... 

4. a(?)s-akhdu léizziwatu on both sides (duwdn duwanna) 

5. léi-binu pala his children, ete... . 

6. lé-pa-zizintu let them remain. And they... 

7. inté teswiu to the place on both sides 

will not assemble. 

8. [ima}-llén zirdu Then like this sheep 

9... . Wisunu wasti pala his person shall birds (and) 
foxes 

10. . . . aiwas khéni ig devour ; and the wicked 

11. is(?)gabbusé pal& man and his wives 

12. [a tJsakhdu lizzwadu his children, his people, 
entirely (7) 

13. 1éi-binu let birds (and) foxes 

14. 1é-pa-zizintu etc., devour,” 


It will be noticed that although a new combination of 
cuneiform signs was devised in order to denote the sounds 
approximating to wa, we, wi, wo, and wu, at times b (as in 
bidus, widus ; Kubenna, Kuwina) and p were employed. Also 
that the initial dental of tabar-na is usually replaced in official 
Hittite by. Professor Hrozny suggests that the actual sound 
was that of the Welsh or Armenian J. It is evidently the same 
word as the KaSapvo. of Hesychius, which he defines as 
signifying “‘ the priests of Demeter ”. 

Dr. Forrer has already pointed out that katti is “king ” 
(cf. Katys, Kotys, and Katé or Kati, king of the Que, 850 B.c.), 
binu “ children ”, wil “house”, (a)sakh “wicked”, nw “ come”. 
To these we can add ima-lkhi(b) “good fortune”, 
kakh “take”, nibu “make”, zdrdu “sheep”, zuwadu or 
ziwdtu “ wives”, pa-zizintu “people”. In the first bilingual 
waskhat and es-wur must correspond with “gods” and 
“ countries ”, while siiwa forms part of the compound word for 
“cook” or “ baker’, and tani-uras may be connected with 
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tani- in the word for “scribe”. The last bilingual makes it 
clear that the prefixes sé and lé signify “thy ” and “ his”. 
Uaga or ugga and sugga must be “to me”, “to thee”; inta 
is ce not all 

Ima seems to be a demonstrative, and pald introduces a new 
sentence. Zizzinna will be related to zizin-tu, and the two lines 
zizzinna AN Khanwéstit KAL-GA-lenna witil may signify 
“the people of Khanwasu(it) are powerful”. Tastekh “he 
comes ’’, compared with tastenu- “ comes not ”’, shows that the 
suffix or infix nu denotes the negative conjugation. From 
katti “king” we have katlakh “he is king”. Waskha 
appears to signify “ god ” and wiir, wir “ country ”’. 

The Proto-Hittite texts give us the names of a good many 
early kings who preceded the rise of the Hittite empire. 
They were deified not only after death but also during their 
lifetime, and it is a question whether the deification of the 
king was not introduced into Babylonia from Asia Minor 
instead of the converse. It falls in with the general character 
of the religions of Asia Minor, and never took firm root among 
the Babylonians. 

Among the early deified kings whose names have been 
recovered from the ritual texts are Khate-binus (British 
Museum, Hittite Texts, lviii, 6), Ziliburiyas, Kalumziburis, 
Walizilis, Kantuzzilis (the same name as that of Katu-zilu, 
king of Kummukh, 858 B.c.), Zibarwés, Yaliyas(¢), 
Siuwaskhilas, Khilassiyas, Sulinkittes, Takasukh, Khawantilis 
(written Khantilis in the official Hittite texts), and Khan- 
wasiit, to which Hrozny adds Bimbiras and Pamba, a con- 
temporary of Sargon of Akkad (2800 B.c.). Khanwasiit is a 
variant of Khalmassuttum (K BX. iv, 9, iii, 17), and the name 
appears to signify “ throne of Khalma ” (see above, p. 247). 

August, 1922. 


1 To this list of deified kings is probably to be added Khasamilias, 
Khasmilis, whom I would identify with the Kabirian Kasmilos, Kadmilos, 
identified with Hermes (Schol. to Apoll. Rhod., i, 917). Khasa-milis is 
a word of similar formation to duddu-milis, dud-milis, ‘‘ spear-man’’ ; 
the Proto-Hittite milis ‘‘man" is the origin of the Hittite word miliskus 
‘* slave'’. 


ae 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


MOUNT D'ELI 

In the issue of this Journal for January, 1923 (pp. 83-5), Sir 
Richard Temple appears to accept almost too readily the view 
expressed by Mr. K. V. Subramanya Aiyar in his article on 
“ An Unidentified Territory of Southern India ’’, that the real 
meaning of Mount D’Eli is the Rat Hill, and not the Seven 
Hills. I venture to suggest that Mr. Subramanya Aiyar’s 
explanation is ingenious but incorrect, and that Sir Richard 
Temple and others who have held that the vernacular name 
for Mount D’Eli signified the Seven Hills need not so easily 
abandon that opinion. 

Mr, Subramanya Aiyar admits that in Sanskrit works like 
the Kerala~-Mahdtmya the region surrounding this hill is called 
the land of the Seven Hills (Saptasaila) ; but he states that 
the mistake arose with the Indian scholiast, who confounded 
the dental / with the lingual / in transcription. This appears 
to me to be a gratuitous assumption; for it is not only in 
Sanskrit works, which are more or less modern, that the hill 
in question is known as the Seven Hills, but also in Tamil 
works of undoubted antiquity in which this hill is mentioned 
the name it bears means unequivocally the Seven Hills. 
Thus in Narrinai, which is one of the scknowledged Sangam 
works, we find in lyric No. 391 the following passage :— 

Ponpadu Konkana Nanna-nannatt’ 

Elir kunram perinum, 
which means “even if we obtain the Seven Hills (Zlir Kunram) 
situate in the prosperous territory of Nannan in golden 
Konkina”. Again in Agandniru, another well-known Sangam 
collection, we read in lyric No. 152, Nannan élinedu-vurai, 
that is, “the Seven Hills of Nannan”. We gather from old 
Sangam works that this Nannan belonged to a minor branch 
of the Céra line (Agananiru 97; 258) and ruled over a 
territory, Pilinadu (Padirrup-pattu IV, Epilogue), — in 
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Konkanam, the modern Konkan (Narrinat 391). His chief 
cities were Kadambu-peru-vayi) (Padirrup-pattu IV, Epilogue), 
Pali (Agananiiru 15; 258), Viyaliir (Agandniiru 97), and 
Pirambu (Agandniiru 356); and he owned two mountains, 
Elil Kunram or Elin Neduvarai (Narrinai 391; Agandniiru 
152) and Pali Cilambu (Aganaéniru 152). Kunram, Varai, 
and Cilambu are synonyms, meaning mountain. It is this 
Elil Kunram or Blin Neduvarai—the seven mountains— 
that the European navigators came to call Mount D’Eli. 
Thus, if the evidence of ancient Tamil literature be accepted 
—and there is no reason why it should not be—the 
term eli in the European Mount D’Eli has no connexion 
with cli, the Tamil word for mishika or “ rat”’, but it stands 
for élu, the Tamil numeral denoting seven. In these cir- 
cumstances, no purpose is served by attempting to connect 
the name of the hill with the Tamil word for rat, as 
_ Mr. Subramanya Aiyar has done, on the strength of a story 
told by a romancing poet-chronicler of comparatively recent 
date. It will be much nearer the fact to hold that the poet 
gave an ingenious twist to the name of the hill to suit the 
exigencies of his miraculous story. 
K. G. SzsHa Aryar. 

TRIVANDRUM. 

THE ALLALLU-BIRD = CORACIAS GARRULUS LINN. 

The allallu-bird of the Gilgamish Epic has never been 
satisfactorily identified. It will be remembered that he was 
one of the lovers of Ishtar, and that Gilgamish taunts the 
goddess with her cruelty to the unfortunate bird :— 
“Next thou didst love the gay-hued allallu-bird ; him thou 

hast smitten, 

Breaking his wing: in the grove doth he perch, crying 

kappi, ‘may wing |?” 

While I was serving in Basrah in 1915-16 I used constantly 
to see the brilliant-coloured Roller (Coracias garrulus Linn.) 
darting in short flights amid the palm-groves, uttering its 
harsh cry. Its very striking colouring aptly coincides with 
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“‘ gay-hued ” (bitruma); the head is greenish-blue, mantle 
chestnut-brown, wings light and dark blue, chin white, under- 
parts light blue (Saunders, British Birds, p. 272). Its cry is a 
rapid repetition of a harsh sound, which I may indicate 
(perhaps Assyrianizing here excusably) as chap, chap, chap, 
chap, chap, chap, half a dozen times or more, certainly in late 
June. Saunders’ description of it is to the point: “ During 
the breeding-season the male indulges in some extraordinary 
tumbling antics, turning somersaults in the air, and uttering 
a harsh cry which the Germans syllable as ‘ Racker-racker ’ 
and the Spaniards as ‘ Carlanco-carlanco ’.” 2 

In this description of its cry and tumbling flight we must 
obviously see the parallel in the epic of the cry kappi and 
the broken wing of the allallu-bird. So insistent were the 
Assyrians about its cry that we have in one of the bird-lists 
(my copy in OT. xiv, 6, r. 1, the restoration pointed out by 
Meissner, MVAG., 1904, 200) [al-lal]-lum | kap-pa ip~pu-us 
“the allallum | makes ‘ kappa ’.” 


The modern Arabic name for the bird in Basrah is _\¢lg~ 


muhelhel, i.e. from aG “to shout” (Hebrew bb), thus 


even repeating in a slightly different form the old Assyrian 
allallu (= “the crier ”), from the same root. I think, there- 
fore, that in every way—colouring, cry, ‘‘ broken wing,” 
habitat in the palm-grove, and even name—the allallu 
corresponds with the Coracias garrulus.® 

R. Campsect THompson. 


2 W. J. Gordon, Our Country's Birds, p. 89, says “‘its flight is like a 
Tumbler Pigeon's, rapid and erratic . . . its cry is peculiarly dry and 
thirsty ‘rakker-rakker-crea’". I once asked an Arab policeman in Basrah 
if he knew what the Roller said in his cry, and his answer was that Solomon, 
the Prophet of God, knew what it meant, thus referring to the old tradition 
of Solomon's knowledge of bird-language. 

* Houghton, in his article PSBA., viii, 142, identified allallu with 

ling’. His quotation from Dr. Tristram is, however, to the point: 
“ You ough’ to find places for the bee-eater and the roller; so common, 
beautiful, and striking birds must have been known to the Assyrians.” 
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NOTE ON OPHIR 

The question of the geographical position of Ophir is still 
an object of keen controversy. The choice is between Africa, 
India, and the two coasts of the Persian Gulf (Glaser, Skizze, 
ii, p. 353 seq.). Thus far the attempts to decide the question 
moved on vaguely historical or rather speculative grounds. 
There is, however, a philological side to it, and a certain 
clue towards the solution of the problem is furnished by the 
Greek version of Genesis x, 28, where we find the spelling 
Odderp. The variations Youdip and Ywdep given in the 
Prophets and iin can be discarded. Ouddeip 


corresponds to Arabic pl , & diminutive form common in 
proper nouns. The Hebrew transcription could hardly be 


= 
anything but “S\N. The root 4! is not frequently 


found in the dictionaries and its meaning to be prompt, nimble 
does not bear any relationship to gold, although this is not 
really necessary for the name of a locality. The ) in the 
Hebrew word may be mater lectionis, but it seems preferable 


to think of “89 to be abundant, which brings us much nearer 


to the probable identity of the two words. A Hebrew speaker 
or writer would instinctively change the initial } to N while 


putting the 9 in the second place of the transcribed word. 


Thus the south-eastern coast of Arabia might have a better 
claim than the other places. Moreover, the Biblical Ophir is a 
descendant of Yoqtan, the eponymos of the genuine Arabs. 
It is also more probable that Salomon’s ships did not travel 
farther than a little way round the coast of Arabia instead of 
venturing on a perilous journey to India or even South 
Africa. 
H. HimscuFerp. 
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THE KUNDAMALA OF DIGNAGA ACARYA 

The second publication in the Daksinabharati Series, edited 
by M. Ramakrishna Kavi and 8. K. Ramanatha Sastri, is 
a play attributed to Dignaga Acarya, and entitled Kundamala. 
It deals with the story of the banishment of Sita, the birth of 
her two sons, Kuga and Lava, and their ultimate discovery by 
Rama in the hermitage of Valmiki. Though perhaps a little 
uninspired, the play is affecting and in tone elevated and pure. 
The editors state that a play of this name is mentioned in 
the Bhava~prakasa of Saradatanaya, and in the Kavya-kama- 
dhenu, and there are quotations in the Sprgara~prakasa of 
-Bhoja, the Maha-nataka, and the Sahitya-darpana. 

The identification of the author, named in the prastavand as 
the poet Dignaga of Ararala-pura, with the celebrated Buddhist 
logician will no doubt be debated. The Tanjore copies of the 
play are stated (preface, p. iii) to read Dhiranaga in place of 
Digniga and Aniipurddhasya in place of Ardrdla-pura- 
vistavyasya—the Editors think of Anuradha-pura in Ceylon 
(p. vi), whereas according to Taranftha the Buddhist divine 
belonged to the neighbourhood of Kajici and died in Orissa 
(pp. 130-5). The dedication of the play to Heramba may 
or may not be a further difficulty. If so, it applies also to 
Dhiraniga, who bears the Buddhist.title Bhadanta, and whose 
verses quoted in the Sad-ukti-karna@myta and the Subhasitavalt 
do not seem to occur in the play. 

It is worth while to point to one touch which is suggestive 
of a Ceylonese authorship. This is the expression jyotsnd- 
nirmoka “ slough of moonlight” (resting on the ground). 
I am not acquainted with this idea of the moonlight patches 
(on roofs, etc.) as comparable to a snake’s (white) cast-off 
skin, except in verse 4 of the Janaki-harana of the Ceylonese 
poet Kumara-disa, Or is it known in south India, e.g. in 


Tamil literature ? 
F, W. Txontas. 
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THE PADA-TADITAKA OF SYAMILAKA 
In this bAdna, which I have discussed elsewhere (in the 
“Centenary Supplement ” of this Journal), there are. many 
points of interest. Among these I may call attention to the 
character and nomenclature of the numerous personages and 
the references to classes and peoples. 
Here is a list of the Rakes (p. 7)1 assembled to provide the 
dénouement of the story :— 
The Kamacara Bhanu. 
The Gupta Lomaéa (Romadga, p. 47) and his friend 
Mahesvaradatta (p. 47). 
The Councillor (amdtya) and Judge (pradvivaka, p. 9) 
Visnudasa. 
The Saivya Arya-Raksita, a poet who sells his poems in Kadi, 
Kosala, and among the Gargas and Nisfdas (p. 45). 
The Daseraka Rudravarman (a poet, p. 47). 
The Avantika Skandasvamin. 
The Bahlika Kakayana Aiganacandri (p. 14) Harigcandra. 
The Abhira prince Mayiiradatta (Mayira-Kumira, p. 39). 
The drummer Sthinu-Gandharvasenaka. 
The Upaya-nirantakatha Parvatiya (Dhavaki Anantakatha, 
p. 44). 
The first Aparainta (Konkana, p. 19) ruler Indravarman. 
The prince Mukhavarman from Ananda-pura. 
Jayanandaka of Surastra. 
The Maudgalya Dayitavisnu, the Commander-in-Chief. 
A certain Bhavakirti (p. 46). 
Taundikoki Visnunaga, the “ hero” (p. 48). 
In the course of the narrative we become acquainted, 
further, with :— 
Baspa Bahlika-putra (p. 11). 
Kausika Simhavarman, half-brother of the emperor. 
Arya-Ghotaka, who, though no Hina, wears Hina costume 
(p. 15). 
1 The page references are to the editio princeps in Caturbhadnt by M. 
Ramakrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanathe Sastri (Sivapuri, 1922). 
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Bhatti-Maghavarman, son of the Senapati Senaka (p. 15). 

Samadiasi, a Saurparika woman (p. 20). 

Bhadrayudha, chief Chamberlain, Lord of the northern 
Bahlika and Kariisa-Maladas, who addresses the Lata 
folk with j’s in place of y’s, and who may well visit foreign 
countries, since— 

“ Having set upon the heads of Aparanta, Saka, and Malava 
kings 

His two feet, he goes as he will, 
And, at length visiting his mother and mother Ganges, 
Displays the glory of the family of Magadha kings” 

(pp. 20-1). 

Nirapeksa, a Buddhist dindi (pp. 21-2). 

Guptakula (sic), the Yuvarija, son of the Daseraka king, 

- whose agent is scornfully described as possessed of the 
full complement of his country’s Capel 2) dress, 
language, and manners (pp. 23-4). 

Sivasvamin, teacher of painting, and the Pratihara Padmapila 
(p. 25). 

Siryanaga Taundikoki of Sirpira, the Baladarsika Skandakirti, 
and the Maudgalya pdrasava Haridatta (pp. 30-3). 

Mayirasena, a Simhalese Hetaera (p. 33). 

Talavara Harisiidra of Vidarbha, who is surrounded by 
Daksindtyas and wears an Andhra karsndyasa (p. 33). 

Jayanta of Saurastra, a Saka prince (p. 39). 

Ghatadasi, a Barbara woman (negress) (p. 39). 

Draunilaka, the Pratihira, who is vesyadhyaksa (p. 33). 

The pustaka-vacaka Upagupta; a sort of Falstaff, at war with 
his rhother-in-law (pp. 28-9). 

Bhatti-Ravidatta, an old rake, a Lata (pp. 29-30). 

The Yavani Karpiraturisthi with her sibilant, unintelligible 
speech, her recourse to “ thingumlob ”, etc., and to the 
use of gesture (p. 40). Her lover Varahadiha (sic), son 

of Sardilavarman (pp. 39-40). 

The Deccan poet Aryaka (p. 46). 

Hastin of Gandhara (p. 47). 
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A Sauvira (p. 47). 
Bhatti-Jimita, the chiof rake (p. 48). 


We have also some pungent descriptions of national types. 

Thus the Lata man (p. 16) :— 
“ Bathes naked in a crowd, always washes his own clothes 
in the water; 
Has dishevelled hair, goes to bed with unwashed feet : 
Eats anything, as he walks in the road, wears a tattered 
cloth ; 
And, if he once happens to get in a blow, boasts of it 
for ever.” 

A Daseraka man (p. 23) :— 

“ His middle covered with a fragment of foul rag ; 
Goat-faced, his shoulders yellow, hairy and fat; 

- Here comes, eating a root, with eyes tawny as an ape, 
If not a Daseraka, then clearly a Pigaca.” 

“ Saurastrikas, apes, and Barbaras are all one lot” (p. 39) ; 
“ A Yavana woman and a hetaera, a female ape and a dancer, 
a Malava man and a lover, an ass and a singer” have the same 
qualities (p. 40). 

The peoples represented in the imperial city are enumerated 
(p.9)as Sakas, Yavanas, Tusiras, Pirasikas, Magadhas, Kiratas, 
Kalingas, Vaigas, Kagas, Mahisikas, Colas, Paindyas, and 
Keralas: we have also mention of Yaudheyas, Rohitakas, 
Bahlikas (p. 11), Daksinatyas, Konkanas = Aparantas, 
Keralas, Latas, and others mentioned above. Nowhere is 
there any suspicion of Musalmans; and, what is quite 
strange in a scene especially favouring western India, the 
Gurjaras are never mentioned. These facts, combined with 
the contempt poured upon the Guptas, suggest irresistibly 
for Syamilaka a date considerably earlier than the lower 
limit fixed by the reference of Abhinava-gupta. It is the 
time of Harsa of Kanauj, or even that of the later Guptas, 
that is indicated, and the lexicographical and stylistic 
affinities to Bina point in the same direction. 
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The fictitious name of the capital city, Sirvabhauma, invites 
even a further reflection. Why should not Ujjain or Dagapura 
or Kanauj have been named ? Is it possible that a real capital 
would have too definitely identified the subjects of the 
scandalous gossip, whose names and titles, in fact, show little 
sign of being merely invented? In that case we should 
be able to boast an acquaintance with at least the caricatured 
lineaments of a number of personages belonging to an 
interesting period, upon whom a northern poet thought it 
worth while to exercise his spiteful wit. Ifso, the names may 
have been disguised only slightly, or not at all. In any event 
the characters are such as had a satiric probability in his time. 

F. W. Taomas. 
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The identification of the Asuras of Indo-Iranian mythology 
with the Assyrians was first suggested by Mr. H. M. Chadwick 
(in J. H. Moulton, Harly Zoroastrianism, p. 32), who derived 
ASur from Asura, and his idea was then modified by 
Dr. F. W. Thomas (JRAS. 1916, p. 355), who, on the contrary, 
derived Asura from Assur. This derivation has met with 
some approval, Mr. Belvalkar in his book on Sanskrit 
grammarians alluding to this etymology as generally accepted 
and standing beyond all doubt. 

On the other hand, Professor A. Berriedale Keith in the 
Commemorative Essays presented to Bhandarkar, p. 88, denies 
the possibility of either derivation. He says: “ There is no 
identity of character in the two conceptions, and the similarity 
of name is far from close. The Indo-Iranian Asura has an 
obvious derivation from asu,) and, while the name of ASSur 


1 I am quite aware that Professor Keith alludes to another asu than 
Yiska, Nirukta, iii, 8, but, in speaking of the etymology of the word 
asura, we should not forget this oldest etymology known to us. Yiska 
says: ‘‘it is well known that he (the Creator) formed the suras (gods) 
from su, ‘good,’ in which their essence consists, and that he formed the 
asuras from asu, ‘not good,’ and that in this consists their essence.'' [I do 
not think that the question of Asura> or <AMur js yet ripe for dis- 
cussion. —F. W. T.] 
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is less certainly interpreted, it is important to note that its 
western form seems to have been ASir, and in Palestine we 
have the place-name ASer, and among the Amorites, the 
sacred post, the ASera, and the divinity which took up its 
abode therein.” 

Though I agree with Professor Keith in rejecting the 
etymology Aur $ Asura, I am not satistied that his reasons 
for rejecting it are conclusive. 

But there are reasons of a phonological character which 
prevent us from accepting the enticing possibility of 
identifying the Assyrians with those mythological beings. 

For, first of all, Old Indian asura corresponding to Avestan 
ahura, the second sound of the word must, in the time of 
linguistic community of the tribes speaking these languages, 
have been what is styled an Indo-European s. As a repre- 
sentative of Assyrian £ we would have expected not this sound 
but rather that one, which the Old Indian renders by §, 
the Avestan and Old Persian, as known to us, by s. In an 
older epoch still, the Iranians also pronounced it s—this has 
been proved by Jacobsohn in his Arien und Ugrofinnen: the 
oldest Iranian loan-words in the Finno-Ugrian languages 
presuppose the existénce of Iranian & Now, if the reading of 
Assara Maza§ in a record of Assurbanipal is to be relied 
upon, it proves that Aiur has nothing to do with Assara or 
asura-ahura whatever. 

But there is another point which I think settles the question 
beyond all doubt. 

In the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius I we meet with 
the deity Ahuramazda, who in the Persian text appears as 
auramazda, in the Babylonian as ““%-ri-mi-iz-da, in the 
Elamite as “"u-ra-mas-da. But we also meet with the 
Assyrians, who are called atura in the Persian text, 
matuésSur in the Babylonian, and 7as-Su-ra in the Elamite. 
As will be seen, in none of the three languages there exists 
such a phonological similarity as might speak in favour of 
Messrs. Chadwick’s or Thomas’ suggestion. 


£6 
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What is of special interest is the fact that the Persians 
represent the § of Assur by a sound that is believed to be 
identical with or approaching to New Greek @. 

The Assara Mazdas of Assurbanipal, if reliable, can help us 
in settling a point of sound chronology. We know that the 
Indo-European s has passed to A in Iranian. As Assara 
Mazé5 hardly can be anything but the Old Persian deity, we 
must infer that in the times of Assurbanipal (668-626 3.0.) 
this sound process had not yet taken place.! Now, in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Darius I, the h already appears 
for s. And thus the said phonological process must have 
taken place between the middle of the seventh and the end 
of the sixth century 8.c. As the Avesta also shows h instead 
of Indo-European s, the Holy Books of the Parsees, as known 
to us, could hardly have originated in the time of Assurbanipal 
or earlier. 

But if it should happen to be true that the Indo-European s 
was still pronounced in Old Persian at the time of Assur- 
banipal, this implies also that Iranian § had not yet passed 
to s. For those sounds would else have been confounded. 


_ And thus the latest epoch when the oldest Iranian loan- 


words of the Finno-Ugrian languages could have been borrowed 
would seem to be the time fixed above, viz. from about the 
middle of the seventh century to the end of the sixth century 
B.o. At any rate, this must have been earlier than Darius I, 
if they were borrowed from Old Persian or an Iranian language 
that developed parallelly with Old Persian. But this, of 


course, remains to be proved. 
Hannes SKOLD. 


Lunp. 
February, 1924. 


2 (This argument is evidently fallacious, and the fallacy vitiates all that 
follows. A similar argument would prove the s of Paris to be still 
pronounced in France. We do not know when the Assyrians and 
Babylonians first heard of Asura Mazdi.—F. W. T.] 
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NOTE ON JRAS., P. 186 


The reviewer appears to have confounded, as is frequently 
done, the author of the Qisas al-Anbiyd’ with the Kifi gram- 
marian ‘Ali ibn Hamza al-Kisa’i, who accompanied the caliph 
Hariin on his last journey to Khorasin and died on the way in 
the year a.u. 189. The nisba Kisa’i points to Persian origin 
and this is borne out by other scholars and traditionists. The 
exact date of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Kisa’i, the author 
of the Qisas al-Anbiya’, is not known, but I believe I am correct 
in saying that he lived towards the end of the fourth century 
of the Hijra. The reason why he did not find a place in the 
many books of biographies of traditionists is not far to seek. 
Though in the books on traditions there may be many which 
are spurious, the work of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah is so 
crammed with fables and legends that hardly any other book 
could contain more in the same compass. It was written for 
people who preferred the wonderful to the truth. The very 
authorities mentioned by the reviewer prepare us for a large 
store of inventions. While Ibn ‘Abbis is in earnest, this cannot 
be said of Ka‘b al-Ahbar (not Akhbar, as the reviewer writes) 
and Wahb ibn Munabbih. The former, a convert from 
Judaism, brought forward a large quantity of Jewish legendary 
lore, which he often ‘palmed off as being derived from the 
Torah; while the latter, probably also a convert from Judaism, 
invented similar tales and added such about the antiquities 
of Yemen, his native country. His knowledge about the 
antiquities of South Arabia was nil. 

The reviewer states further that the book is one of the oldest 
books on tradition, which is a clear error, as is evident from 
the date of the author stated above. However, to make the 
_ point clear I should like to state that at the date assigned 
by the reviewer no books on traditions existed in the sense 
we understand it.. While the century that followed produced 
an endless number, it was the acknowledged practice that 
traditions were handed down orally, and it is frequently 
stated as a reproach to traditionists that they wrote their 
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traditions down. The process was, however, that certain 
hearers made notes of the traditions which they had heard 
from their Shaikhs, and these notebooks, intended to serve as 
a help to the memory, may probably later have served in 
the compilation of the canonical collections. It was con- 
sidered a sign of untrustworthiness if a person recorded 
a tradition in later times from the jottings of a third party 
unless he himself could prove that he had heard them from 
the other person himself. For this reason we find on the earliest 
manuscripts the attestation of the teacher (Ijiza) that a 
certain person had read the book over to him. The earliest © 
books on traditions, by which I mean those before Bukhari, 
will generally be found to have been shaped into book-form 
by their pupils or even the pupils of the latter. I have seen 
two printed editions of the Musnad of Abu Hanifa (died 
A.H. 150 or 151), but both were issued as books later than 
Bukhari, while of the Muwatta’ of Malik (died a.x. 179) all 
sixteen recensions are by his followers. The Musnad of Shafi‘, 
of which I know two different recensions, does not appear 
to have been definitely made into a book till Jong after the 
death of Bukhari. The only book on tradition which has 
come down to us and which is older than Bukhari is the Musnad 
of Tayalisi (died a.u. 204), which has been printed in 
Haiderabad. All these books are later than a.n. 189. 
F, KRenkow. 
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Tue BABuR-NAMA IN Enouise. By Annetre SusaNNAn 
Bevertwwcn. 2 vols. 8} x 53, lxi + 880 pp. London: 
Luzac, 1921. 

Mrs. Beveridge, having from time to time whetted our 
appetite with hors d’ceuvre, now sets before us a noble feast. 
The appearance of the life-story of this most attractive 
personality, told by himself, and presented to us in English 
by the greatest living authority on the man and his time, is an 
event in the history of Oriental studies in the West; and the 
book is such as might have been expected of the translator’s 
ripe scholarship and long devotion to her subject, and is 
fittingly dedicated to her hero’s fame. 

The life of Babur has hitherto been known to English 
readers chiefly from Leyden and Erskine’s Memoirs of Babur, 
a work which, useful as it has been, is but a translation. of 
a translation. Mrs. Beveridge has gone to the fountain- 
head, and the result of her labours convinces us that she has, 
by long and deep study, so identified herself with her model 
that we have before us his thoughts and his deeds as he 
expressed and described them, and that we have before us 
the man as he was. 

Her subject is worthy of her devotion. Even from the 
translations already in our hands, Persian and English, it was 
recognized that the Babur-ndma, in its simplicity, sincerity, 
and complete absence of affectation, stood alone among Oriental 
biographies and histories ; but Mrs. Beveridge gives us a more 
complete and faithful portrait of the soldier, poet, man of 
letters, boon companion, and practical philosopher to the study 
of whose life she has devoted herself, and a very lovable 
character he is. A king, beset by enemies before he was 
twelve; four years later a conqueror almost immediately 
compelled to relinquish his conquest and reduced to such 
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misery that he “could not help crying bitterly”; but 
ordinarily cheerful and even gay under the most severe 
hardships and the bitterest disappointments; surely none 
born to a throne ever tasted more of “ the hot and the cold 
of fate”. His deep grief for departed friends, his gaiety, 
enhanced by, but not dependent on wine, his generosity, his 
patience, the esthetic sense which could expatiate on the 
beauties of a scene amid sufferings and privations, the courtesy 
which invited but never urged a guest to drink, endear the 
man to us and enable us to appreciate Mirza Haidar’s eulogy, 
quoted by Mrs. Beveridge, “ Babur . . . at a time so pro- 
voking, gay, generous, affectionate, simple, and’ gentle.” 

. Not the least of his merits as an author is his observation, 
usually so accurate that his remark that Hindistanis some- 
times drop a vowel, saying khabr for khabar and Asd for 
Asad, comes as a surprise. The tendency now is the reverse, 
and natives of the Panjab and Hindistan find so much 
difficulty in pronouncing two consonants together that they 
will usually say ‘ilam for ‘ilm, ‘agal for ‘agl, chasham for chashm, 
and shamas for shams, though they will write and point the 
words correctly. That this intolerance of two “ quiescent ” 
consonants together is nothing new is shown by the tendency 
of Hindi to insert short consonants not found in the corre- 
sponding Sanskrit words. 

The book is not entirely free from blemishes, mostly 
typographical. Among these are the occasional misplace- 
ment of the letter ‘ain and the hamza, as in t‘alim, Yag‘ib, 
and Qu’rdn ; and a few errors of transliteration, such as saiyar 
for siyar, nii-roz for nauriiz, nashka for nuskha, kusht for kusht, 
and Qalat for Kalat. We must protest, too, against the 
transliteration Badayiini. The historian took his territorial 
name from the town of Budion, which is so spelt and pro- 
nounced, and it would be as reasonable to write the name of 
a neighbouring town Ayinla as to write Badayiin. Bi murad, 
too, does not mean “ against his will”, but “ without attaining 
his object” ; 4% bagi cannot mean “ without fear” (bak). 
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These remarks are made in no spirit of carping criticism, 
and the slight blemishes noticed in no way diminish the deep 
debt of gratitude owed by Oriental scholars to Mrs. Beveridge 
for her careful, exhaustive, and masterly study of one of 
the most attractive characters in the history of Islim. 

W. H. 


Gems or Curvesr Literature. By Hernerr A. Gries, 
Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Cambridge. 11 x 8}, xiv + 287 pp. 
Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., 1922. 


This handsome second edition of the “Gems” has been 
carefully revised, and by many additional translations has 
been doubled in size and brought down to the present day. 
Beyond question, these accessories of pearl ~ powder and 
carmine have not failed to accentuate the charms of the 
original edition, albeit these were of unusual attraction. And 
I do not know really who is most to be congratulated, the 
translator or the translated. The translator, because with the 
exception of his Chinese-English Dictionary, a monument of 
massive labour and learning, but naturally devoted only to 
the student, Gems of Chinese Literature will probably of all 
his works represent him at his best, exhibiting him as a great 
interpreter and conciliator between the mentalities and ideals 
of the East and West. While the thin shades of the 
translated must feel an almost genial breath from the upper 
world, as their long silent words, though in a strange and 
unknown tongue, echo once more among the haunts of men. 
And though in his original preface Professor Giles repeats 
“ that translators are but traitors at the best ’’, the fidelity to 
the spirit of these originals that he has maintained is as 
striking in the final accomplishment as it must have been 
exacting in the process of sympathetic transfer. 

All of these specimens are gems of prose, not of poetry. 
Eighty-eight authors have been illustrated, ranging from the 
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Duke of Chou, in the twelfth century B.c., to Mr. Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, still living, and we trust “flourishing”. Of all 
these extracts there is but one that had better, I think, have 
been omitted. It is headed “A broken oath”, and whether 
kept or broken, the text of the oath can hardly claim to be a 
Gem of Literature. 

Let me rather end this brief notice of an admirable 
collection by drawing attention to the charming allegory of 
the Peach-blossom Fountain on pp. 162-3, with its waft of 


Hans Christian Andersen. 
L. C. Horxrs. 


Tue Travers oF Fa-nsien (a.D. 399-414), on Recorp oF 
THE Buppuistic Kinepoms. Retranslated by H. A. 
Gms. 7x4}, xvi+96 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1923. 

The pioneer of Chinese pilgrimage to India appeals to all 
who take pleasure in tales of adventure. It is primarily as a 
book of travel that Professor Giles now presents Fa-hsien ; 
for he gives a bare translation ungarnished with foot-notes, 
Chinese characters, or other additions likely to hinder the 
general reader from full enjoyment of the narrative. A fine 
tale it is, and this handy volume is bound to be widely 
welcomed. 

Much has already been written on Fa-hsien’s travels, and 
much remains to be written on them both as an eyewitness’s 
account of India and as a pious devotee’s record of the 
Buddhist religion fifteen centuries ago. The first published 
version in an European language was that of Rémusat in 1836. 
Klaproth had worked on the book as early as 1816, and it was 
he who shaped a rough draft of part of Rémusat’s trans- 
lation, and finally prepared it for press with the aid of 
Landresse. An English version of it, with still more notes, 
was brought out at Calcutta by J. W. Laidlay twelve years 
later. Twenty years after that Beal’s first translation appeared. 
In 1877 Professor Giles’ former translation was published in 
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The Shanghai Courier, and again in book form under the title 
Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms. Professor Giles in his 
preface stated that he had “not spared the feelings of 
Mr. Beal”’, and, indeed, he had not; for his criticism was 
ruthlessly severe. Some sixty pages of the China Review for 
1879-80 were taken up by Watters in discussing mainly the 
respective merits of the two translations. Unfortunately that 
distinguished scholar did not himself provide a translation. 
Beal included a revised version of the Travels in the 
introduction to his Buddhist Records of the Western World of 
1884. Two years later Legge published a translation 
annotated with a Corean recension of the Chinese text. 
W. Percevar Yerrs. 


Some Recent Persian Books 
The trustees of the “HE. J. W. Gibb Memorial” have 
inaugurated their “New Series” (N.S.) with two Persian 
texts, the one geographical and the other historical, as follows : 


Tue FAns-nAma or Ipnv’L-Batxaui. Edited by G. rn Srrance 
and R. A. Nicnorsoxn. “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” 
Series, New Series I. 9}x6}, pp. xxxil + 199. 
Printed at the Cambridge University Press. London: 
Luzac, 1921. 

This old and important account of the province of Fars, 
compiled early in the twelfth century by a little-known 
author, whom, for want of a more definite name, his editors 
denote as Ibnu’l-Balkhi, is represented in Europe only by 
two MSS., the old thirteenth century Codex of the British 
Museum (Or. 5983) and the Paris MS., which is only a modern 
copy of it, made, apparently, for the late M. Ch. Schefer, whose 
library of Persian books, both manuscript and lithographed, 
was probably the finest from the literary point of view ever 
brought together by a private collector. To Mr. G. le Strange 
belongs the merit of first calling attention to Ibnu’l-Balkhi’s 
valuable work, of which he published a translation in this 
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Journal in 1912 (pp. 1-30, 311-39, 865-89), afterwards 
embodied in Vol. XIV of the Society’s Monographs. In the 
preparation of the text, now at last rendered available to 
students, he has had the valuable co-operation of Dr. R. A. 
Nicholson, whose name is a guarantee of accurate and scholarly 
work. Besides geographical material, the book contains a 
great deal of ancient legend and history, and is provided with 
full indices of personal and place names and of books cited, an 
alphabetical list of archaic forms and unusual words found in 
the British Museum MS., and an illuminating introduction in 
English, to which the reader is referred for fuller particulars. 


Tae RAnato’s SupUr or an-RAwanpi. By Munammap Ny 
‘Aut... arR-RAwanpf. Edited, with Notes, Glossary, 
and Indices, by Muyammap Igpdt. “E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial ” Series, New Series II. 9} x 6}, xlii+ ove pp. — 
London : Luzac, 1921. 

This detailed and authoritative history of the Saljig 
dynasty, from its rise in the early eleventh to its fall at the 
end of the twelfth century of the Christian era, is contemporary 
with the latest events recorded, and is represented by 
a single MS., copied in 635/1238, which originally formed 
part of the late M. Ch. Schefer’s unrivalled Persian library, 
and is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Suppl. Pers. 1314). 
The original was very carefully copied by Mirz4 Kizimzéda 
in 1913, but nearly ten years elapsed before an opportunity 
of printing the text arose. It was then taken in hand by 
- Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, then a Government of India Research 
Student at Cambridge, who, afier much patient and judicious 
work, has finally produced a text worthy of the best traditions 
of Oriental scholarship, in spite of the difficulties which are 
inseparable from editing a text from a single MS. A scholarly 
preface deals with (1) the author ; (2) the contents and sources 
of the book ; (3) some of the later histories that borrow directly 
or indirectly from the present work ; (4) orthographical and 
grammatical peculiarities of the book. It is also furnished with 
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full indices of names of persons, places, and books mentioned 
in the text. The numerous and extensive quotations from 
early Persian poets, seldom available in so old a MS., give the 
book a special literary value. In all 2,799 verses are quoted, 
of which no less than 676 are from the Shdindma of Firdawsi. 
These the editor has, as far as possible, identified and traced 
in Turner Macan’s edition. The historical portion of the work 
ends on p. 405 of the text, and is followed by dissertations on 
Chess (pp. 405-16) with diagrams; Wine-drinking (pp. 416- 
28) ; Archery and Riding (pp. 428-31) ; Hunting (pp. 431-7) ; 
Calligraphy (pp. 437-47), with illustrations; and the 
method of Divination called al-Ghdlib wa’l-Maghliib (‘‘ Victor 
' and Vanquished ”’). 


Tue Ipza oF Personatiry iy Strrsm. Three lectures 
delivered in the University of London. By Reynotp A. 
Niorotson, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Lecturer in Persian 
in the University of Cambridge. 7} x5, 77 pp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1923. 

This little book contains the revised and annotated text 
of three lectures delivered in the University of London 
(School of Oriental Studies) last summer by Dr. Nicholson. 
Its chief purpose, he tells us, “is to show, by means of 
examples chosen from the literature, that Sufism, or 
Mohammedan Mysticism, is not necessarily pantheistic, but 
often bears the marks of a truly personal religion inspired by 
a personal God.” No one can speak with greater authority on 
this subject than the author, whose fine scholarship includes 
not only Arabic and Persian, but also (a qualification of great 
“importance for all researches in Islamic philosophy) Greek, 
thanks to which he was able to show in one of his earliest 
published works (Selected Odes from the Diwdn of. Shams-i- 
Tabriz) how great an influence Neo-Platonism exerted on 
Muhammadan thought, especially in this realm. Since then 
he has given us in text (e.g. the Kitdbu’l-Luma‘) or translation 
(e.g. the Kashfu’l-Mahjib) some of the oldest and hitherto 
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least known manuals of Sifi doctrine; and, indeed, he and 
M. Louis Massignon (on whose profound and illuminating 
studies of that wonderful mystic Husayn ibn Mansitr al- 
Hall4j he freely draws) have done more than any other living 
Orientalists to present us with a picture of Sifism at once 
sympathetic and scientific, far in advance of the vague 
generalizations of an earlier generation. The old notion that 
Stifism was a “ reaction of the Aryan mind against a Semitic 
religion” tended to divert attention from the very important 
part played in its development, if not by Arabs, at least by 
men of Arabian speech, such as the great Egyptian mystical 
poet, ‘Umar ibnu’l-Férid, and the Maghribi “ Doctor 
Maximus” (ash-Shaykhu’l-Akbar) Muhyi’d-Din ibnu’l-‘Arabé, 
whose influence, even at the present day, is after seven 
centuries still potent throughout the Islamic world. To these 
Dr. Nicholson does full justice, and from their works he draws 
many of his illustrations. 


Perstan LireraturE: AN Inrropuction. By R. Levy, M.A., 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of Oxford. 
Language and Literature Series. Edited by C. T. Onions. 
7} x5, 112 pp. Oxford University Press, 1923. 

It requires some courage to endeavour to compress into 
about a hundred small pages even an outline of the literary 
history of Persia from the time of Cyrus to the present day. 
This is what Mr. Levy has attempted, and it must be admitted 
that, so far as the limitations imposed on him allowed, he 
has accomplished his task with wonderful success, Four 
periods are distinguished, the pre-Islamic (558 B.c.—a.p. 650, 
pp. 5-16) ; the ‘Abbdsid Caliphate (a.p. 750-1258, pp. 16-53);' 
the Mongol and Tartar Domination (a.p. 1258-1500, pp. 53-86) ; 
and the Modern Period (a.p. 1500-1910, pp. 86-103). The 
book concludes with a shorf but well-considered biblio- 
graphy and an adequate index. Brief as it is, the book is not 
a mere compilation, but bears the traces of original thought and 
wide reading, and the author has avoided the fault common to 
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so many writers on Persian literature of thinking only of the 
poets and of assuming that there is no literature worth 
speaking of after the time of Jami (circ. a.p. 1500). Of con- 
temporary poets, Mr. Levy mentions Bahdér of Mashhad, 
Sayyid Ashraf of Gflén, and ‘Arif (not ‘Asif, as it is mis- 
printed on p. 103), but omits the more versatile and talented 
“ Dakhaw” ( = Dih-khudé, “ Squire”) of Qazwin, whose 
prose satires, published in the Charand-parand (“ Charivari”) 
columns of the unhappily deceased Stir-é-Isrdfil, marked an 
absolutely new departure in style ; and whose poetry included 
on the one hand the really beautiful and touching elegy on 
his friend and former editor, Mirz4 Jahangir Khin, a victim of 
the coup d'état of 23rd June, 1908, and the rollicking buffoonery 
of “ Kabl4y”’. Since the war, Berlin has become one of the 
chief centres of Persian intellectual progress, as shown by the 
very high critical level attained by the now deceased newspaper 
Kéwa (“Kaveh”) of the “New (ie. post-war) Cycle” 
(1920-1), and the remarkable work accomplished by the 
“ Kaviani ”’ Press, of which something must now be said. 


PuRLicaTions oF THE “ Kavrant” Press, Beryin.} 

This Press, financed and managed by Persians desirous of 
producing good and cheap Persian books, both classics and 
modern educational works, offering correct and well-printed 
texts, provided, where necessary, with the requisite indices 
and apparatus criticus, has in the last year or two published 
some dozen volumes. These include three Persian plays by 
the late Prince Malkom Khan, for many years Persian Minister 
in London ; a reprint of Hamza of Isfahdn’s (Arabic) history 
of the pre-Islamic kings of Persia; a treatise on Persian 
music; a German-Persian Dictionary containing 30,000 
words; a Persian Wall-calendar for the current solar year ; 
a “ Boys’ Guide ” (Rahnumd-yi-Pisardn); and a “ Farmers’ 
Guide ” (Rahnumd-yi-Dihgdn), besides four of the older classical 


1 This Press is located at 43 Leibnizstrasse, Charlottenburg, Berlin. Its 
publications can be obtained from Messrs. Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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works, viz. the Gulistan of Sa‘di, the “ Cat and the Mouse ” 
(Mish u gurba) of ‘ Ubayd-i-Zék4ni, and two volumes of the 
works of that great poet, thinker, and traveller, Nasir-i- 
Khusraw, particulars of whose life and work will be found in 
the JRAS. for 1915 (Vol. XXXVI). The first of these two 
volumes contain the prose Safar-ndima (“ Travels”) and the 
two poems entitled respectively the Sa‘ddat-ndma (“ Book 
of Happiness”) and the Rawshand’{-ndma (“Book of 
Illumination ”), all of which had been previously published, 
the first by Schefer, the second by Fagnan, and the third 
by Ethé. These first editions are now, however, almost 
unobtainable, and the present edition offers a more correct 
text and a much needed index to the Safar-ndma. The second 
volume contains the hitherto unpublished Zddu’l-Musdfirin 
(“ Pilgrims’ Provision”), of which two manuscripts (one in 
the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, the other in the Library of 
King’s College, Cambridge) are known to exist, and which 
contains a very detailed exposition of the religious and 
philosophical views of that great missionary of the Isma‘ili 
branch of the Shf‘a. 
E. G. B. 


Books on India and Central Asia 

1. L’Arr Grico-Bouppuievz pu GanpHira. Tome II, 
second fascicule. Par A. Fovcner. 11x7, 409 pp., 
331 plates, Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1922. 

2. Essar pr Grammarre Socprenne. Par Rosert 
Gavurmior. Premiére partie, phonétique. 9X5}, xi + 
xviii+183 pp., 2 maps. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1914~23. 

3. Dim Zen Privzen, EIN INDISCHER RomMAN von DAnvIN, 
VOLLSTANDIG VERDEUTSCHT. Von JOHANNES HERTEL. 
Three vols., 7 x4}, 182, 209, 140 pp. Leipzig: Haessel, 
1922. ; 

4. Bompay: A History oF THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
Necorrations, 1660-77. By SuHaraat Aumap Kuan. 
9} x6}, 155 pp. Oxford: Humphrey Milford, 1923. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 
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East Inp1a TrapE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Suaraat Anmap Kuan. 9x6, vii+325 pp. Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 

CATALOGUE or THE INDIAN COLLECTIONS IN THE MusruM 
or Five Arts, Boston. By Ananpa K. Coomaraswamy. 
11} x8}, 150 pp., 86 plates. Boston: Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1923. 

Portroutio or Inptan Arr. Edited by Ananpa K. 
CooMARASWamy. 108 plates, with 108 pp. of letterpress. 
Boston: Museum of Fine Arts (also New York: 
E. Weyhe, and others). 

JOURNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LeTreErs, UNIVERSITY 
or Catoutta. Vol. X. 10x6}, 360 pp. Calcutta: 
University Press, 1923, 

Erernat Trurs. By Jwata Prasap Sinewan. 8}x5h, 
187 pp. Aligarh: Sat Gyan Prakashak Mandir, 1923. 
AroH0LoGy or Cryton, AnNuAL Report, 1921-2. 
By H. M. Hooarr. 13 x8}, 12 pp., with 11 plates. 
Colombo: Cottle, 1923. 

Antiquities oF Bamwear aND Rasaurt: ReEporr or 
A Tour By Ram Cuanpra Kak (Supt. Arch. Jammu 
and Kashmir). 13x10, ii+16+-iii pp., 12 plates. 
Calcutta: Government Press, 1923. 

AnnuaL Report oF THE Drrecror-GENERAL OF 
ArncumoLtocy IN Inpia (Sir Jonn Marsnaty) For 
1920-21. 13x10}, 57 pp., 20 plates. Calcutta: 
Government Press, 1923. 

Inpian Epnemerts. By L. D. Swammkannu Pyxal. 
Eight vols., 12x84, 413 pp. in each vol. Madras: 
Government Press, 1923. 


1. A work by M. Foucher always marks an epoch, and one 
feels that an apology is due to the distinguished author for 
reviewing in a few lines a volume which should have several 

pages to itself. There is, however, this consolation, that a book 
from his pen does not need a review. Scholars require 
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merely to be told that a new volume has appeared, and they 
know what qualities to expect. This “second fascicule” 
on the Greco-Buddhist Art of Gandhira contains the history 
of that art, the wonderful story of the rise, efflorescence, 
and decline (one cannot say “death”, for its spirit lives 
still) of that remarkable school. M. Foucher, with the lucidity 
of thought and charm of style which are characteristic of 
him, unfolds the history of ihe meeting of Hellenism, arising 
out of the conquests of Alexander, with Buddhism pushing 
its way north owing to the missionary efforts of Asoka, 
and shows how there grew up, not in Taksasila, where super- 
ficially it might have been expected, but in Gandhara, fitted 
for it by various circumstances, that school of artistic 
reproduction which influenced all India until the time of 
Muhammadan power, and Ceylon, Tibet, Indochina, Japan, 
and China, down to the present day. Its foundations must 
be looked for in the first century B.c., it was at its best in the 
second century A.D., and began to decline in the third century. 
No one could then have foreseen the greatness and extent of 
its influence on India and other eastern countries. 

One of the striking facts brought out is that the repre- 
sentation of Buddha is due to the Gandhara school. Previously 
he had been implied, but not represented, and all the later 
images of the Madhyadega and other parts of India show traces 
of the original Gandhara sculptures. Indianists, M. Foucher 
says, will not be pleased to hear this, will not wish to admit 
it, but the “ tranquille insolence des faits” allows of no 
other conclusion. To change the idiom, “ facs are chiels that 
winna ding.” The argument is relentlessly followed to its 
conclusion—these images are the prototype of all known 
images of Buddha. 

The volume is fully illustrated throughout, and one is able 
to follow the argument by studying the photographs. The 
work in its completeness is one which it seems almost an 
impertinence to praise, for it is useless to “ paint the lily or 
gild refined gold”. 
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2. The Sogdian Grammar by the late Robert Gauthiot, whose 
lamented death deprived us of one of the foremost of Iranian 
scholars, ought to have been reviewed at greater length than 
is possible in this series of brief notices. By a fortunate 
providence the leaves of this work were preserved during 
the burning of that part of Louvain where it was housed. The 
chain of circumstances which have led to our present know- 
ledge of this ancient language can only be thought of as a 
linguistic romance. An article on the language by Dr. Cowley 
appeared in the January number of the Journal for 1911, 
followed by articles from the pen of Gauthiot himself in 
April, 1911, and April, 1912. One has merely to read those 
articles in order to realize the distance which was travelled 
in the next couple of years—for this grammar was nearly all 
written by the end of 1914. The Sogdians lived in the region 
round about Bukhara, Samarqand, and Tashqand. Herodotus 
calls them Xoydo:. From Strabo we learn that they spoke a 
form of Scythian, a non-Persian, but certainly Iranian language. 
They were agriculturists and traders, and held a position of 
great importance for many hundreds of years. They finally 
disappeared along with their language. It is now being 
recovered, as this brilliant monograph testifies. We realize 
that it is difficult to place limits upon the information which 
an earnest scholar can derive from a small amount of material. 
It is gratifying to know that a second volume—on morphology, 
may shortly be expected from the pen of E. Benvéniste. 

8. Die Zehn Prinzen is a translation of the well-known 
Sanskrit prose work by Dandi. It is printed in three volumes. 
The first contains an interesting introduction, while the last is 
given up to appendixes of various kinds, including a discussion 
of the personality of the author, his object in writing the book, 
the authenticity of the central portion of the story, and other 
matters. It contains also genealogical trees, bibliography, 
and a full index. What may be called the original work has 
three parts, viz. piirva pithika, dasu kumara charita, and 
uttara pithikad, of which the first and third are not believed 
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to be Dandi’s work, while some of the second portion is 
doubtful. It dates probably from the fifth or sixth century A.p. 
No work could be better adapted for giving us an insight into 
life in India in the fifth century. Its clear characterization of all 
classes, kings and courtiers, priests and common people, and 
its intrinsic interest stamp it as a work of considerable power. 
The author's real name is unknown. Dandi is a mere title, 
meaning either mace-bearer (staff-bearer) or, perhaps, door- 
keeper. It is a pity that the translator has not inserted 
diacritical marks. They would have been useful if not in the 
actual story, at least in the introduction and appendixes. 
However, this is a small blemish in a work of such thorough- 
ness and ability. 

4, Mr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan is the author of the two 
historical volumes under review. He is Professor of History in 
the University of Allahabad. “ Bombay” is reprinted from the 
Journal of Indian History, Ser. m1, vol. x (September, 1922). 
It is a full account of Anglo-Portuguese negotiations relating 
to Bombay during the years 1660-77, and is largely the story 
of the East India Company and its connexion with Charles II 
and Oliver Cromwell, and the relations which subsisted 
between the Portuguese and all three parties. The author has 
studied the original documents, and has extracted from them 
what was germane to his subject. We are taken back to the 
times of “ Oranzeeb” and “ Savajed” (under which name 
it is difficult to recognize Shivaji), and these great historical 
figures are no longer dim with age, but move over the scene 
instinct with life. It is a painstaking and valuable record of the 
history of Bombay at an important period of its existence. 

5. The volume which treats of East Indian trade in the 
seventeenth century is more ambitious in its aim. It is less a 
historical than an economic treatise. In it we see that the 
absorbing topics of the twentieth century were discussed with 
equal vigour 300 years ago. Free Trade and Protection, the 
question of money—is it a commodity or is it treasure, or, 
again, is it a mere medium of exchange? These and other 
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matters were eagerly, even fiercely, debated then as they are 
now. The volume before us is a serious contribution to the 
economic history of England for a hundred years. It was the 
century which took England from James I through the reigns 
of Charles I and Charles II and through the Protectorate to 
William III, and which incidentally saw the country shaking 
off semi-medievalism and emerging into the condition which 
we recognize as modern England. The author has given full 
quotations from the documents (a list of them may be found 
in the index); we learn the economic views of various 
important persons, and the attitude of the Stuart kings and 
of Cromwell to the East India Company. Only Charles II 
appears to have been personally interested in the Company. 
The author rejects Hunter’s opinion that Cromwell was 
. markedly favourable to it. He did indeed grant it a charter, 
but he failed to give it any support. Both volumes show 
ability and are characterized by a genuine attempt at 
impartiality. 

6, 7. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, is to be con- 
gratulated upon these two sumptuous volumes. The Catalogue 
is divided into three parts. The first is an introduction in which 
the Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain religions are discussed briefly 
and very forcefully. But why does Dr. Coomaraswamy say that 
Kaikeyi was the mother-in-law of Ram? The second part 
gives us a useful account of Indian sculpture, with a descriptive 
catalogue of specimens in the Museum. The third part consists 
of a series of eighty-six photographic plates beautifully 
executed. Each of the first two parts is followed by a good 
bibliography. The Portfolio contains 108 loose plates 
illustrating the sculptures and other objects of Indian art 
belonging to the Museum. Each plate is accompanied by a 
loose page of description which states inter alia where, if 
anywhere, a photograph of the same object has already been 
published. The talented editor is one of a rapidly increasing 
band of Indian scholars who are devoting themselves to 
scientific study of the literature and art of their homeland. 
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8. The Journal of the Department of Letters of Calcutta 
University affords an opportunity for Indian scholars to make 
public the results of their studies and encourages the scientific 
spirit. In the 360 pages of which this number consists are to be 
found a number of articles on very diverse subjects, all of them 
interesting and some of real value. The two most important 
are Early Buddhist Monasticism, by Sukumar Dutt (172 pp.), 
and Gurjura-Pratiharas, by R. ©. Majumdar (76 pp.). The 
former discusses his subject in great detail, and shows the 
“ modernity ” of the customs of ancient times, as, for example, 
in the matter of freedom of thought and even speech. 
Reference is much facilitated by a careful division of the 
matter into chapters. We are never tired of hearing the story 
of the Gujars, and Mr. Majumdar is to be congratulated on the 
acumen with which he marshals his facts. His spelling of 
modern place-names might be improved. He writes 
Shaharanpur for Saharanpur, Mirat for Merath, Jumna for 
Jamna (Jamuna), Punjab for Panjab. “ Jumna” and 
“Punjab” might be passed if they were printed without 
the diacritical mark. 

Another article worth reading is that on the Religion of 
Asoka, by Manindra Mohan Bose. Mr. Abinascandra Das 
deals with the Art of Writing in Ancient India. Much that he 
says is of interest, but he mars his work by special pleading. 
Thus we read: “ Whatever may be the views of European 
scholars, we cannot admit that the Brahmi script was brought 
to India from abroad.” This may be laudable in a patriotic 
society, but in a scholarly journal we look for a willingness to 
form conclusions upon evidence. Again, he repeatedly speaks 
of the “ perfect alphabet of the Brahmi script”, forgetting 
that everything human is imperfect. He holds that the Brahmi 
script was in regular use when the earliest Vedic hymns were 
composed. 

9. Eternal Truth is a theological and metaphysical treatise 
written to prove pantheistic monism. “ Every form of matter 
and every form of soul has come out of primal reality and is 
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bound to dissolve into it.” Two examples of his arguments 
may be ofinterest. (1) In support of metempsychosis :—why 
should God take the trouble to create new souls? It would 
be much more economical to let one soul do for several bodies. 
(2) In support of soul-dissolution :—if there were no dissolution 
the “ globe would get piled up with souls”. The author is 
sometimes in danger of a mistake against which he warns the 
reader—of letting illustration take the place of argument. 
The book closes with a fervent prayer to Ram. 

10-12. We have before us three Archeological Reports. 
The Ceylon report is very brief, but it helps us to realize the 
difficulties with which all such work is associated. Lack of 
funds, insufficiency of trained workers, dissipation of energy in 
the humdrum task of police supervision in order to protect 
ancient buildings from deliberate damage—these are negative 
items, little thought of by the outside public, which take up 
a great deal of the attention of the Department. The 
photographs are good. 

The report of the tour south of the Pir Panjal range is 
extremely attractive, and if the author has not sought 
assistance in the writing of it, he must be congratulated on his 
excellent command of our language, and the Jammu and 
Kashmir Darbar is to be congratulated on having so well 
equipped an Archeological Department. The photographs 
_ are unusually good. The Pir Panjal route to Kashmir, which 
was once the most frequented of all, is now seldom traversed 
by Europeans. These pictures, with their accompanying letter- 
press, will draw attention to a route which though somewhat 
rough is well worth following not only for the Mughal remains 
scattered here and there upon it, but for the views to be 
obtained from the hills which have to be climbed. 

The Annual Report of Archeology in India is an unvarnished 
account of what is being done to conserve old monuments 
and buildings and to explore sites where there is promise of 
good results. The photographs in several instances show 
ruins both before and after conservation, and enable even 
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a neophyte to appraise the remarkable skill with which 
apparently hopeless masses of debris are made to yield up 
their secret. It must be a matter of legitimate pride to Sir John 
Marshall that during his tenure of office the department has 
made such great discoveries and preserved so much that would 
have been lost. The remarks on “ archseological chemistry ”, 
a highly specialized science, are of special interest. 

13. Indian Ephemeris is a work of what appears to the layman 
at least to be stupendous labour. For the sake of epigraphists 
and historical students Mr. Pillai has given in parallel columns 
all dates from a.p. 700 to 1999, according to various eras, 
including the Christian and the Muslim. All the tithis and 
nakshatras are calculated to two places of decimals. Full 
information is given about Hindu fasts and feasts, the casting 
of horoscopes, lunar and solar months, and other matters of 
interest to the chronologist. The author has already written 
a volume on Indian Chronology—solar, lunar, and planetary— 
from 3703 B.C. to A.D. 2000. He expresses his gratitude to 
the Madras Government for their assistance in publication. 
All who study epigraphy and history are under a great 
obligation to the learned author for this admirable work. 

T. Graname Barry. 


Indica 

1, Garxwap’s OrntentTat Serres. Nos. XX, XXIV. 9§ x64, 
i, 69, 148, 174; 15, 84 pp. Baroda, 1923. 

2. Tse Provorss or Wates Saraswatt Boavana Texts, 
Nos. 1-6, and Tue Prrycess or Wares Sarasvati 
Bravana Srupres, Vols. 1, 2. 835} and 84x5}. 
Benares, 1920-3. 

In No. XX of the “‘ Gaekwad’s Oriental Series ” we have 
the text of Dhanapala’s Bhavisayatta-kaha, a Jain story in 
twenty-two cantos of Apabhraméa verse, edited by Messrs. 
C.D. Dalal and P. D. Gune. It has previously been published 
by Professor Jacobi (Abh. d. philos.-philolog. Klasse of the 
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Munich Akademie der Wissenschaften, Bd. xxix, Abh. 4, 1918), 
and thus is the first considerable work in Apabhraméa that 
has been printed. The present edition is based upon a better 
MS. than that used by Jacobi, and is furnished with an intro- 
duction treating of the story of the poem, the grammar of 
Apabhraméa, the metres, and Apabhraméa literature, and with 
explanatory notes, while a glossary at the end presents the 
words found in the text with their Sanskrit equivalents 
where possible, and in many cases the corresponding Marathi, 
Gujarati, and Hindi words. The work therefore should be a 
very useful and valuable contribution to the study of that 
exceedingly important and still imperfectly known stage of 
linguistic evolution which linked the older Prakrits to the 
modern vernaculars ; but unluckily its value is considerably 
impaired by its technical shortcomings. As both Mr. Dalal, 
who prepared the text, and Mr. Gune, who completed the work 
with the introduction, notes, and glossary, were removed by 
death before the publication of the book, we are unwilling to 
dwell upon these points; but it must be confessed that the 
work is badly in need of revision. The introduction contains 
some valuable information, but it swarms with slips and mis- 


prints, and on p. 46 a whole paragraph is out of place, and , 


should be on the next page ; the corrigenda to the text cover 
eight pages, but they are by no means exhaustive ; and the 
glossary gives in most cases no references to the places where 
the words occur in the text, besides mixing up tatsamas and 
tadbhavas in the corresponding vernacular words. No. XXIV 
of the same series is the Tantra-rahasya, consisting of five 
chapters by an otherwise unknown pandit of Dharmapuri 
named Raménujacarya, which form an introduction to a 
Sanskrit commentary upon the Piarva-mimimsa-sitra. 
Whether the author carried his work further than this intro- 
duction is unknown. The present chapters throw considerable 
light upon the arcana of their subject, and are adequately 
edited with an English introduction by Dr. R. Shamashastry, 
Although “ The Pandit” and “ Indian Thought ” are now 
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defunct, students of the profounder branches of Sanskrit 
literature may find some solatiolum sui doloris in the “ Princess 
of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Texts ” and “‘ Studies ” edited by 
Gangainatha Jha and Gdpinatha Kaviraja, par nobile. Of the 
texts, No. 1 contains Padmanabha’s Kirandvali-bhaskara, 
a commentary on Udayana’s famous Kiranfvali; No. 2 
Rangdji’s Advaita-cintéimani, a treatise on monism; No. 3 
the great Madhusiidana Sarasvati’s Védanta-kalpa-latika, 
on the same theme ; No. 4 Varadaraja’s Kusumffijali-bodhani, 
upon the Kusumfiijali; No. 5 Vadindra’s Rasa-sira, a 
Vaisésika work expounding the Guna-kiranfvali; and No. 6 
Mandana .Migra’s Mimimsai work Bhavana-vivéka with 
Bhatta Umbéka’s commentary. Of these, Nos. 1, 4, and 5 
are edited by Gopinatha Kaviraja, No. 2 by Narayana Sastri 
Khiste, No. 3 by RamAjiia Pandéya, and No. 6 by Gahginitha 
Jha. The Studies contain some interesting articles on various 
themes of philosophy, law, and religion by both the editors 
and other scholars, and also include an edition of a new 
Bhakti-siitra by Gdpinitha Kavirija, an English translation 
by the same of the Nyaya-kusumAiijali, etc. 


3. Hymys rrom THE Rievepa. Selected and metrically 
translated by A. A. Macpongtt, M.A., Ph.D., Hon. LL.D. 
The Heritage of India Series. 745}, 98 pp. Calcutta 
and London, 1923. 

4, Vepric Hymns. Translated from the Rigveda with 
introduction and notes by Epwarp J. Tuomas, M.A., 
D.Litt. Wisdom of the East. 6}x5, 128 pp. London: 
J. Murray, 1923. 

5. Das Jamuniya-BRAHMANA IN AUSWAHL. Text, 
Ubersetzung, Indices von W. Catanp. Verhandelingen 
der Kon, Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, 
Afd. Letterkunde, Dl. i, N.R., Dl. xix, No. 4. 10}x7}, 
326 pp. Amsterdam, 1919. 

6. Das BaupHAYANA-DHARMASUTRA. Herausgegeben von 
E. Huurzscu. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. Abhand- 
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lungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, herausgegeben. 
von .der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
xvi Band, No. 2. 9}6, xi+-168 pp. Leipzig, 1922. 

7. Tue JAIMINIGRHYASOTRA BELONGING TO THE SAMAVEDA, 
with extracts from the commentary [of Srinivasa 
Adhvarin]. Edited, with an introduction, and translated 
for the first time into English by Dr. W. Catanp. The’ 
Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. II. 93 x6}, xii, 80, 62, i pp. 
Lahore, 1922. 

8. Brraspatr Surra, or The science of politics according 
to the school of Brihaspati. Edited, with an introduction 
and English translation, by Dr. F. W. Tuomas. . .. The 
Devanagari text prepared from his edition (in Roman 
script) . . . by Pt. Buacavap Datta, B.A. The 
Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. I. 8} x5}, 20, iii, 32, 31 pp. 
Lahore, 1921. 


The little books of Professor Macdonell and Dr. Thomas 
are exceedingly welcome. Each of them presents an admirably 
selected florilegium of typical Rgvedic hymns in excellent 
translations, the former (40 stktas) in verse and the latter 
(61 hymns and excerpts from hymns) in prose, with intro- 
ductions. No better means could be found to interest the 
general reader in the Rgvéda than these volumes of selections ; 
tasteful and lucid in style, they have all the advantages of 
sound scholarship without any of the literary deficiencies 
that are usually attached to it. 

In the absence of manuscript material adequate for a 
definitive edition of the Jaiminiya or Talavakara Brahmana, 
Professor Caland has done the next best thing: he has 
produced an admirable volume of excerpts, with translation 
and indices.1 The Jaiminiya has the same features as other 
Brahmanas: while it is full of dreary ritualistic fantasies; 


1 We regret that our notice is so belated ; but the book only reached us 
a few days before these lines were written. 
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it is, on the other hand, often most interesting as a document 
of early Sanskrit prose; it contains many important hints as 
to the development of religious thought, and the wealth of 
persons and places mentioned in it supplies considerable 
materials for history. Dr. Caland’s admirable scholarship, 
unrivalled in this domain, finds abundant scope in the 
selection, critical constitution, translation, and elucidation 
of these extracts, which form a remarkably rich repertory of 
brahmanic lore. } 

In preparing the new edition of the Baudhiyana-dharma- 
stitra, Professor Hultzsch has been able to use seven MSS. 
and the Mysore edition of 1907 to supplement the materials 
that were at his disposal for the first edition. For critical 
purposes these accessions have not been very fruitful, and 
the editor is justified in lamenting that the textual tradition 
still remains faulty and uncertain. However, he has handled 
his somewhat unsatisfactory materials with his usual skill 
and soundness of critical judgment, and the text of this 
important law-book which he here presents is incontestably 
the best that is under the circumstances possible. 

Professor Caland’s edition of the Jaimini-grhya-sitra 
contains a reprint in Nagari script of the Roman text published 
by him in the Verhandelingen of the Akademie van Weten- 
schappen (Afd. Letterkunde, N.R., dl. vi, No. 2), with the 
addition of a translation, etc. The text as here presented shows 
a few misprints, and the divisions of paragraphs have been 
omitted ; but in spite of these minor imperfections the book 
will be very useful to students of Hindu domestic religion. 

The Brhaspati-sitra, also termed Bairhaspatya-artha- 
Sastra, is likewise a Nagari reprint of a text previously edited 
in Roman script, the latter having been published in the 
Muséon for 1916, sér. m1, tome 1, No. 2. Dr. Thomas, who has 
accomplished his difficult task with much skill, is probably 
right in holding that this “brief and strangely disjointed 
exposition ” of the science of polity is only remotely derived 
from the ancient Barhaspatya school, and at any rate in parts 
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must be as late as the twelfth century. It is, however, 
interesting, though often rather obscure, on account of its 
references to social and religious conditions. 


9. Tae ViRiTAPARVAN OF THE ManipHARata, Edited from 
original manuscripts as a tentative work with critical 
and explanatory notes and an introduction by Narayan 
Barus Urerkar, M.A. With three illustrations drawn 
by Sarmant Batasanes Pant Pratorpnt, B.A, 
Chief of Aundh. 107, i, i, lvi, 534, 146, 286, 24, xxviii, 

6 pp. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
1923. 

10. Der PrerakatpA prs Garupa-PurAya (NAUNT- 
pDHiRAMa’s SiroppHira). ine Darstellung des 
hinduistischen Totenkultes und Jenseitsglaubens . . . 
iibersetzt und mit LEinleitung, Anmerkungen und 
Indices versehen von Emm AxBece. 9f x6, x-+-272 pp. 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1921. 


The above edition of the Virata-parvan is the firstfruits 
of the labours which have been in progress for several years 
for the purpose of producing a sound critical text of the 
Mahabharata, and is offered tentatively, as a specimen of the 
method on which it is proposed to edit the text of the great 
epic, subject to such improvements as may be suggested by 
critics of this volume. It contains (1) an introduction by the 
editor, Mr. Utgikar, explaining the critical method that he 
has followed, (2) the text of Vp. with apparatus criticus in 
two divisions of footnotes, the upper one containing readings 
of MSS. and editions of the Northern Recension and the lower 
one giving readings of MSS. and editions of the Southern 
Recension, (3) English explanatory notes, (4) an appendix 
containing lines found in MSS. and editions of both recensions 

2 Among the features of the language of this work noted by Dr. Thomas 
is substitution of neuters for masculines, ¢.g. dsardni, updyini, déedlaydni, 
mantrani. As he has elsewhere (JRAS., 1922, p. 82) maintained that a 


few precisely similar forms found in the dramas of “ Bhisa” are archaic 
Prakrit accusative masculines, this variety of view is interesting. 
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which the editor has rejected from his text, (5) supplements 
giving (a) the Raja-vasati-khanda of the Vidhura-pandita- 
jataka, (b) quotations from Vp. found in the Javanese version, 
compared with the present text, and (c) readings of Vp. to 
which the commentary Visama-pada-vivarana refers, and 
(6) a concordance of the verses of Vp. in this text with those of 
the Bombay edition of 1862 and the Kumbakonam edition of 
1906-10. The text as now constituted is based mainly upon 
three MSS., which together form a group belonging to the 
Northern Recension, viz. (in order of merit) F., of Samvat 
1493, A., of Samvat 14 (? 1400), and M., a modern transcript, 
supplemented by a collation of thirteen other MSS., together 
with printed editions, the commentaries, and the Javanese 
version (made from the Southern Rec. in .p. 996). The editor 
has also had recourse to conjectural emendations in some cases, 
and has not included all lines given in FAM. “ Each 
individual reading,” he tells us (p. xvi), “is based upon its 
own merits, though in the majority of cases the agreement is 
more with FAM than with other texts; and each individual 
line or Sloka is admitted into the text or relegated to the 
Appendix, strictly in the light of the Manuscript evidence as 
modified by the accepted principles of textual criticism.” 
A striking result of this method is seen when we compare the 
data of the Parva-samgraha-parvan, which states that Vp. 
contains 67 adhydyas and 2,050 slokas. The Bombay edition of 
1862 has 72 adhydyas and 2,272 slokas, the Kumbakonam 
text 78 adhydyas and 3,494 slokas ; but the present text of 
Vp. has 67 adhydyas and 2,033 élékas, and this number of 
2,033 is raised to 2,050} if we count in the 35 lines (reckoning 
them as 17} élékas), which the editor, on purely aesthetic 
grounds, has banished to the Appendix, although they are 
found in every MS. and edition. These 35 lines therefore would 
seem to have existed in Vp. before the Parva-samgraha was 
composed, i.e. not later than c. a.p. 500, and the propriety 
of ejecting them seems open to doubt. Probably they are 
ancient interpolations ; but at almost all times there was a 
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possibility of making interpolations, and the athetization 
of these lines seems to us to be the first step towards a 
regressus in infinitum of arbitrary criticism. We therefore 
venture to think that, with the still comparatively limited MS. 
material at his disposal, Mr. Utgikar would be well advised 
to keep his text provisionally within the bounds laid down by 
the Parva-samgraha. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
discovery of really ancient MSS. and an exhaustive study of 
the Southern Rec. (of which he has collated only four MSS., 
apart from the printed texts) will ultimately enable him to go 
further, and to trace with certainty the still obscure history of 
the epic text both in the North and in the South. Mean- 
while, we must thank him for a notably able and interesting 
contribution to this subject ; and a word of acknowledgment 
is also due to the Chief of Aundh, the generous and cultured 
patron of these researches, for his coloured illustrations, for 
which he has drawn inspiration from the genial fount of 
Ajanta. 

Dr. Abegg’s book is an excellent presentation of Hindu 
eschatology and cult of the dead according to Puranic 
doctrine. The Saréddhira prepared by Naunidhi-rama as a 
summary of the Préta-kalpa (Uttara-khanda) of the Garuda- 
purana is often known by the name of the Garuda-purana, 
and is much used in funeral ceremonies; and it seems to be 
based upon a recension of the Gp. considerably older than the 
one which has been published under the latter title. 
Dr. Abegg’s careful translation of this Saréddhara, furnished 
with copious and excellent explanatory notes, and prefaced 
by an introduction treating of the Gp. and its Préta-kalpa, 
will be welcomed by students of Indian religion. 

1 Mr. Utgikar writes (p. xix): ‘“‘ The main object of a critical edition of 
the Mahabharata is, in the first place, to have a text of the Mahabharata, 
which contains no external interpolations, and secondly to have also a text 
which intrinsically approximates to the spirit and characteristics of the 
period to which . . . the epic is generally assigned.” But the only sound test 
of “ external interpolations " is the evidence of MSS., which in this case 
Mr. Utgikar overrides; and his second canon opens wide the door to a 
subjective ‘‘ Héhere Kritik ”. : 
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11. Srvpres iy THE History or Sansxrir Poetics. By 
Susai, Kumar Dez, M.A., D.Lit. Vol. I. 9x6, 
xx+376 pp. London: Luzac & Co., 1923. 

12. Tae VaKroxti-sivita. A treatise on Sanskrit poetics 
by Rasanaka Kuntata, with his own commentary. 
Chapters I and II. Edited with critical notes and 
introduction by Susmm Kumar Dz, M.A., D.Lit. 
Calcutta Oriental Series, No.8. 8} 5}, xlvii+120 pp. 

18. Tae SAnrryaDARPANA or VisSvanATHa. Parichchhedas 
I-X, with notes on Parichchhedas I, IT, X, and history of 
Alankara literature by P. V. Kane. Second edition. 
8} x5}, clxxx, 64, 352, 142 pp. Bombay, 1923. 

Dr. 8. K. De is already known to readers of this Journal as 

a young scholar who has made a thorough critical study of 

the Indian art of poetry. His investigations have been put 

together so as to form a history of the subject, which is 
designed “to trace the development of the discipline through 
its fairly long and varied course of history ”, and accordingly 
he has given in the present volume of this work—after an 
outline of the beginnings of this study, which first appears 
in a rudimentary form in the Nighantu and Nirukta—a careful 
chronology of the authors of the Alamkara-Sastras, from 
Bharata, Bhamaha, and Dandin to the minor writers, including 
many of quite modern date, with a complete bibliography in 
each case. The book shows exhaustive research combined with 
sound critical judgment, and readers will look forward with 
eagerness to the appearance of the second and concluding 
volume, which is to present an historical account of the 
development of the various rhetorical doctrines. Another 
valuable contribution of Dr. De to the same study is his 
editio princeps of Chapters I and II of Kuntala’s Vakrékti- 
jivita with the author’s commentary, from the MS. in the 

Madras Government Library. Kuntala, a Kashmiri who 

apparently lived between (approximately) a.p. 950 and 

1050, held somewhat original views on the nature of poetry, 

the essence of which he found to lie in the presence of vakrdkti, 
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expression of ideas in language free from prosiness and 
banality, and these he embodied in his Vakrékti-jivita, a work 
which had considerable influence upon the theories of later 
thetoricians. The relations of Kuntala to his predecessors and 
successors are fully elucidated by Dr. De in the interesting 
introduction which he has prefixed to his edition. 

The history of the Ars Poetica which Mr. Kane has prefixed 
to his edition of the Sahitya-darpana, though it does not 
attain the same degree of critical exactitude as that of Dr. De, 
shows wide learning, and is on the whole sound and judicious. 
The English notes in elucidation of books 1, 2, and 10 are 
excellent in their way, and the book well deserves the success 
which it has attained. 


14. Own THE LireraTurE or THE SHVETAMBARAS OF GUJARAT. 
By Jonannes Herter. 83x53, 26 pp. Leipzig, 1922. 

15. BHARATAKADVATRIMSIKA: THE Turrty-Two Brara- 
TaKa Srorres. Edited . . . with an introduction, variants 
... notes, and a glossary by J. Herter. 8}x5j, 55 pp. 
Leipzig, 1921. 

16. Tue PaXonAxuyAnavirntrika. Part I, containing the 
text. Edited by J. Herrmn. 8}x5%, 65 pp. Leipzig, 
1922. 

17. Proyz Acuata. Dm Apentever AMpBapas, Vollstandig 
verdeutscht von CHarLorre Krause. 6$x4#, 208 pp. 

. Leipzig, 1922. 

18. KaurmMann Tscoampaka von Dscumakirnti. Pita 
UND GépALa von Dscuwaxkirti. Ratnatsontpa von 
DscunAnasiGarRa.  Vollstiindig verdeutscht von J. 
Herren. 63 x4}, 191 pp. Leipzig, 1922. 

The first three of these books form Nos. 1-3 of the 
publications of the Indische Abteilung of the Forschungs- 
institut fiir Indogermanistik, a series of which we hope to see 
more. Dr. Hertel is always interesting, and never more so 
than when he is handling Jain literature. What he presents 
here is not a bibliography—hardly any books are severally 
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mentioned by name—but a survey of the nature of the 
Gujarati Svétémbaras’ writings, particularly in connexion 
with folk-tales and Sanskrit. As he says, “ during the middle- 
ages down to our days the Jains, and especially the Svetiimbars 
of Gujarat, were the principal story-tellers of India” ; hence 
their works are of supreme importance for the study of the 
transmission of stories. Moreover, being more or less soaked 
with the vernacular, they have drawn from it many words 
and idioms; and the consideration of these facts leads 
Dr. Hertel to comment sorrowfully upon the contaminated 
state in which the Sanskrit classics have been preserved, and 
to plead for genuinely critical texts. He says: “ We do not, 
in the printed editions, read the works of Valmiki, of Kalidasa, 
of Bhavabhiiti, and of most of the other celebrated Sanskrit 
authors, but only disfigurations of their works, in whose every 
passage the authenticity of the wording is more than 
doubtful.” These are strong words, but largely true, as are 
likewise the author's notable conclusions regarding the mutual 
relations between the Sanskrit of each region of India and the 
vernaculars spoken therein. The Bharataka-dvatrimsika, 
though not altogether new, is now for the first time critically 
edited. The word bharataka denotes a kind of Saiva monks ; 
and this little collection of thirty-two tales, as Dr. Hertel truly 
remarks, is designed for purposes of Jain propaganda, satirizing 
the Saiva monks by means of stories illustrating their moral 
depravity and stupidity. The Paficikhyana-varttika is 
likewise a Jain work ; it belongs to the Pafica-tantra cycle, 
and contains stories in old Gujarati attached to Sanskrit 
verses, mostly from the Pajica-tantra. 

The next two numbers on our list form vols. iv and vii 
respectively in a popular series of translations, “ Indische 
Erzahler.” As they are primarily addressed to non- 
Orientalists, they use a popular system of transliteration of 
names which must be as unpleasing to the translators as it is 
to us; but in every other respect they are excellent, being 
attractive to the general reader because of their matter and 
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literary merit and to the Orientalist on account of their sound 
scholarship. All these stories are taken from Jain Sanskrit 
sources. Aghata is a hero of the same familiar prehistoric 
type as Candrahasa, the youth of inevitable luck, but the 
story has been recast in a thoroughly Jain mould. The tale 
(or cycle) of the miracle-worker Ambada, however, is plainly 
of Saiva origin, and for the most part bears distinct signs of 
its source, having been only superficially jainized by a 
few mechanical additions. In her interesting appendices 
Dr. Krause, among other germane matters, discusses the 
figure of Ambada in legend, the connexion of these stories 
with the Vikrama-tales (notably the Throne-Vétila and the 
Corpse-Vétala cycles), and the language of the text. In the 
last she rightly points to the presence of Gujarati influence ; 
but several of her examples prove nothing for Gujarati, as 
they are equally applicable to some other vernaculars, The 
Campaka and Pala-Gépala legends have been previously 
published in Sanskrit and German by Dr. Hertel (ZDMG., 
Bd. 65, 1911; BKSGW., Phil.-hist. Kl. 69, 1917, Heft 4) ; 
but their reappearance in this neat and revised form is 
welcome. Campaka belongs to the same class of heroes as 
Aghata and Candrahasa, but Jinakirti has interwoven with 
this story the quaint satiric theme of the Rogues’ City, which 
is developed more fully in the legend of the young merchant 
Ratnaciida. In Pala, Gopala, and their father King Mahasina 
of Ujjayini we have historical names, but the tales attached 
to them are as mythical as the others. All these stories possess 
literary merit in varying degrees, and are moreover full of 
references to circumstances of daily life, superstitions, and 
ceremonies of ancient and medieval India, which are 
adequately explained in the notes. Thus these two modest 
little books are indeed avr’ ddcyou uwéeya Sdpov. 

19. L’ApnrmaarMaxoSa pe VasuBanpHu. Traduit et 
annoté par Louis pE LA VaLLte Poussry. Premier et 
deuxieme chapitre. 106}, ii+331 pp. Paris and 
Louvain, 1923. 
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20. Eruprs sur Aryapeva er son CatunSaTaKa. Chapitres 
viii-xvi. Par P.-L. Vanya. 10§ x64, 176 pp. Paris, 1923. 
For many years the great késa of Sanskrit Buddhism has 

remained a sealed chamber to most students, and only to a 

few have been vouchsafed brief glances at its vast stores of 

thought. At length there has appeared in Professor Poussin 
the master who is enabled by his unique combination of 
linguistic and philosophical knowledge to make it known in 
its original text and in translation. Already in 1914 he made 

a beginning towards the publication of the text in his 

Cosmologie, giving ch. iii of the Kdéa (Karikis, Bhisya, and 

Vyakhya), and he now presents the first instalment of an 

annotated French translation, which will occupy at least 

three more volumes, and will be completed by an introduction 
dealing with the Abhidharma literature and the doctrines of 
the Sarvastividin-Vaibhasika and Sautrantika schools dis- 
cussed in the Kdéa, with a revised text of the Karikas, extracts, 

appendices, and indexes. The work is thus in every sense a 

magnum opus, the preparation of which has entailed and will 

continue to entail a profound study not only of the Koda 
itself, but likewise of its Vyakhya, the Tibetan translation of 
the Bhasya, and the Chinese versions and commentaries. 

To the gifted translator and the Société Belge d’Etudes 

Orientales, which is publishing the work, are due warmest 

thanks for this great enterprise; may it soon be our good 

fortune to congratulate them on its completion ! 

Aryadéva was in his day—probably the third century 
of our era—one of the leading lights of the Madhyamika 
school of Buddhism, and his Catuhéataka (in full, Bodhisattva- 
yogicara-catuhsataka) has attained the dignity of being 
translated into Tibetan and incorporated in the Tanjur. 
To this Tibetan version is due the survival of the work, for 
of the Sanskrit original only a portion has been preserved. 
Mr. Vaidya has therefore found in the study of the Catuhéataka 
and its author a fitting field for the exercise of his erudition 
and ability. His book comprises firstly an introduction, in 
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which he discusses the origin and development of the 
Madhyamika school, its doctrine and literature, and its 
teachers (notably Nagarjuna, Buddhapdlita, Bhivavivéka, 
Candrakirti, Santidéva, Sintiraksita, and Aryadéva), and then 
the Tibetan text of chapters viii-xvi of the Catuhéataka 
with the corresponding Sanskrit (the original Sanskrit where 
it has survived, and a conjectural restoration where the original 
has been lost), followed by a French translation and a Tibetan- 
Sanskrit vocabulary. The introduction is a learned and useful 
study, though perhaps open to criticism on some points, 
particularly as regards its handling of historical tradition. 
The treatment of the Tibetan text is not altogether impeccable. 
It has long been a subject of wonder to us that modern scholars 
should cling to the old-fashioned transliteration invented by 
Csoma de Kérés; Mr. Vaidya follows the same method in 
general, and in some points does even worse. Thus he uses 
te, tch, ds, to represent Csoma’s ts, tsh, ds (Jaeschke’s ts, t's, dz), 
and sh for Csoma’s zh (Jaeschke’s 2), which are all more or less 
wrong. But, apart from this question of transliteration, the 
handling of the Tibetan text is in places open to criticism. 
Firstly, Mr. Vaidya does not seem to have troubled himself 
to constitute a critical text: he has uncritically copied nine 
chapters out of some editions, not always quite correctly, and 
has neglected to compare the readings of other editions and 
MSS.: secondly, he has sometimes seriously erred in his 
translations, both Sanskrit and French; and thirdly, he has 
often lapsed from accuracy in grammar and spelling. A few 
examples may be taken, chiefly from the first pages of his work, 
to justify these criticisms. 

p. 69, v. 176: raga is not a very correct rendering of 
mdsah ba ; préma would be nearer. p. 70, v. 179: read cig tu 
for cig du. Tbid., v.181: for thar bahi read thar pahi; correct 
hphel pa to hphel ba. p. 71, v. 182: the translation is too free. 
p. 72, v. 185: for parpaksas read parapaksas, and for dkah 
read dgah. Ibid., v. 186: there is here a discrepancy between 
the Tibetan and the Sanskrit, for bsam bral med pas means 
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the opposite of niSscinténa ; moreover, nétarah does not mean 
“non pour un autre”, but “not the other thing”, viz. not 
bhava, Ibid., v. 187: skye is a blunder for skyo. p. 73, v. 189: 
for spyin read sbyin. Ibid., v. 191: the British Museum 
printed copy of the text (mDo, xviii) reads dios po geig gi 
la bo gan... . de ftid kun gyi ston pa iid. Thid., v. 192: read 
(as in the B.M. copy) smos for smros. p. 74, v. 193: read sbyar 
for spyar ; the translation of gnas ma yin par sbyar ba should 
be asthanayuktam, not ayégayuktam. Ibid., v. 195: the B.M. 
copy reads at the beginning yod par med dai yod med dan. 
p. 75, v. 196: bzad is a blunder; read (with the B.M. copy) 
bzan. Ibid., v. 198: for spyor read sbyor. Ibid., v.199: the 
B.M. copy, probably wrongly, gives thob nas instead of thos 
nas. p. 76, v. 200: for mthar read with B.M. copy mthah., 
and correct ma tchad to ma tchan ; in the colophon spyon’ pa 
must be a mistake for sbyon ba (asin B.M. copy). p. 77, v. 204: 
the reading of Haraprasad Sastri’s text, ndsti tandstu, seems 
right, and is confirmed by Candrakirti’s commentary ; 
Mr. Vaidya’s emendation néstitdivdéstu Saévatah is un- 
grammatical, as well as needless. p. 78, v. 207: Mr. Vaidya’s 
conjectural restoration of the missing Sanskrit is not quite 
true to the Tibetan; better perhaps would be 86 ’nyavasé 
bhavét tasmat karyam éva sa vidyaté. p. 122, v. 377: correct 
smra po and uod to smra bo and yod. p. 123, v. 383: correct 
mthum to mthun. p. 125, v. 390: Mr. Vaidya has omitted 
bla before shes in the second line, thus spoiling the metre and 
sense. These observations, which relate only to fourteen 
pages of the text, are enough to show that Mr. Vaidya has still 
a good deal to learn in respect of accuracy and critical method. 


21. TrkAPATTHANA OF THE ABHIDHAMMA Prtaka. Part II. 
Kusalattikan, together with Buddhaghosa’s commentary 
from the Pajicappakaranatthakatha. Edited by Mrs. 
Ruys Davins, D_Litt., M.A. Pali Text Society. 83? x53, 
v, i+69-315 pp. London, 1922. 

22. TIKAPATTHANA OF THE ABHIDHAMMA Pitaka. Part III. 
Tikapatthana (concluded), together with a digest of the 
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five other Patthanas and the commentary (concluded). 
Edited by Mrs. Ruys Davins, D.Litt, MA. Pali Text 
Society. 8}x5%, v, i, 317-378 pp. London, 1923. 

93. SAMMOHA - VINODANI, ABHIDHAMMA- PITAKE VIBHANGA- 
TTHAKATHA. Edited by A. P. Buppnapatra THERO. 
Pali Text Society. 8%X5#, v, i, 550, i pp. London, 
1923. 

24, Tux Parn or Purrry. Being a translation of Buppaa- 
cuosa’s Visuppummacaa by Pe Maune Tin. Part I. 
Of Virtue (or Morals). Pali Text Society Translation 
Series, No. 11. 835%, vit+95 pp. London, [1922]. 

95, ANURUDDHACARIYAVIRACITO ABKIDHAMMATTHASANGAHO. 
Edited by Daamminanpa Késamsl. 8} x5}, xvi+87 pp. 
Ahmadabad, 1923. 

96. Tue Lire AND Work or BuppHacHosa. By Brmata 
Cuaran Law, M.A., B.L. With a foreword by 
Mrs. C. A. F. Ruys Daviws, D.Litt., MA. 8} x6}, 
xiii+183 pp. Calcutta and Simla, 1923. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids deserves hearty congratulations on com- 
pleting her labours upon that monument of Buddhist. 
scholastic psychology the Patthina. She has worked long and 
with a skill that few, if any, fellow-Palists can equal; and 
she realizes only too well what the value of its results are. 
As she tells us, “so far as we can get at the founder of 
Buddhism at all, we see a man spending nearly. half a century 
in adapting his simple gospel of the good life to every shade 
of individual spiritual need that came before him. At the other 
extreme of this passionate patience to help the particular 
case we find, a few centuries later, the gigantic effort of the 
Patthina to make a class or type of every possible particular 
case that can be imagined. The result may be imposing in its 
complexity and ingenuity. But we there move in a world of 
dhammas as far removed from the flesh-and-mind actuality 
of this man’s case or that woman’s as are the symbols in a. 
book of algebra. Years were spent on that result, without the 
work of the founder being advanced a single step - - - How 
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strange a phenomenon does the growth of any church present!” 
All the more honour, then, is due to her for the immense 
energy and ability with which she has ploughed this dreary 
field. A welcome also may be offered to the Rev. A. P. 
Buddhadatta for his edition of Buddhaghosa’s commentary 
on the Vibhaiga, which is a great advance upon the Burmese 
and Sinhalese prints of the work. Much care has been taken 
in the collation of MSS., and many of the references to 
passages in the Pitakas have been traced to their sources. 

Of post-canonical works few could be more useful to the 
student of Buddhism, and few have been more desired by him, 
than an accurate and readable translation of Buddhaghisa’s 
great digest of Théravada doctrine ; and the first instalment of 
his version which is now presented by Maung Tin promises 
abundant fulfilment of all expectations. It is scholarly, with 
the formal accuracy of the trained philologist and the insight 
of the oriental ; and it is good reading. The present volume 
comprises chapters i-ii, treating respectively of moral virtue, 
sila, and of the thirteen permitted ascetic practices, dhulanga ; 
and of these the second is decidedly the more interesting. The 
Abhidhammatthasaigaha of Anuruddha needs no intro- 
duction ; not to mention the large number of Oriental editions, 
a valuable translation by Mr. Shwe Zan Aung has lately been 
published by the Pali Text Society. The present edition by 
Dhamminanda gives the text in Dévanagari type, with a 
judicious introduction in Gujarati and an index, and will be 
very useful to the growing number of students of Pali in India. 

Mr. Law’s monograph on Buddhaghésa is a well-executed 
piece of work, in which he has collected all the historical and 
semi-historical materials bearing on the life and labours of the 
great Master of the Law and sifted them with considerable 
ability, supplementing this by chapters on the origin and 
development of the standard commentaries on the Buddhist 
scriptures (a very interesting exposé), on Buddhaghésa’s 
successors (Buddhadatta, Dhammapala, Mahinama, the 
younger Moggallana, and Culla Buddhaghésa), and on his 
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writings. The account of the Théravida system as presented 
by its greatest exponent might have been more complete ; 
otherwise the book is really good. 


27. Hatmm’s Tates. Kashmiri stories and songs recorded, 
with the assistance of Pandit Govind Kaul, by 
Sir Auret Stem, K.C.I.E., and edited, with a translation, 
linguistic analysis, vocabulary, indices, etc., by Sir 
Gzorce A. Grierson, K.C.1.E. With a note on the 
folklore of the tales by W. Crooxe, 0.I.E. Indian Texts 
Series. 9}64, lxxxvi +527 pp., 1 plate. London: 
J. Murray, 1923. 

Legend celebrates Hatim Ta’i for his princely kindness 
to mankind ; in a more humble way, and all unconsciously, 
his namesake Hatim “of the Oil-Mill” is likewise a bene- 
factor of his species, for in the fine eranos of scholarship that 
now lies before us his tales and songs are presented in such 
wise as to be a perpetual delight to all who love philology and 
folklore. 

To Sir Aurel Stein belongs the honour of being the “ great 
original ” of the work. It was he who in 1896 took down these 
stories and verses from the lips of Hatim, a professional rawi 
or reciter, transcribing them phonetically in Roman characters, 
while at the same time Pandit Govinda Kaiula made a Nagari 
transcript in accordance with the customary spelling of 
Srinagar pandits, to which he added later a word-for-word 
interlinear translation into Sanskrit, and then a free Sanskrit 
version of most of the text. In 1910 these papers were placed 
by Sir Aurel Stein at the disposal of Sir George Grierson, who 
has now edited them in their present form, giving us firstly 
Sir Aurel’s Roman transcription (with slight and insignificant 
modifications) accompanied by a free English rendering on 
parallel pages, and secondly a Roman transcription of Govinda 
Kaula’s copy, in which the words are spelt according to the 
system based upon Iévara Kaula’s Grammar which he has 
followed in his previously published works on Kashmiri, 

RAS. APRIT, 1924, 20 
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together with an interlinear English translation. Then follow 
a full vocabulary to this latter text, an index to the words 
in Sir Aurel Stein’s transcript, and an index of words in 
Govinda Kaula’s text arranged in the order of their final 
consonants side by side with the corresponding words in the 
Stein transcript. To all this are prefixed firstly a preface by 
Sir Aurel Stein, giving a sympathetic biography of his loved 
and honoured friend Govinda Kaula, and secondly an intro- 
- duction containing an account of the preparation of the work 
and the peculiarities of Hatim’s language by Sir George 
Grierson, a survey of the folklore by Mr. Crooke (who now, 
alas! is Kirtti-$ésa), and a note by Sir Aurel on the metres 
of Hatim’s verses. We have thus, with full exposition, a 
double phonetic record presenting with almost the exactitude 
of a gramophone the living speech of the Musalman peasantry 
of Kashmir, which forms a philological opus of the first order. 

The Dardic speech of Kashmir, as the Pandits would say, 
is a Vagdévi as coy as she is fascinating; in plain English, 
it is a peculiarly interesting but also a singularly difficult 
tongue. Unlike the Aryan vernaculars of Hindostan, which 
have simplified both their flexions and their sounds in passing 
through the various stages of Prakrit, Kashmiri, while it has 
suffered a considerable amount of phonetic decomposition, 
has still preserved many ancient features of phonetics and 
flexion, much of which is now half masked in new subtleties 
of vocalism, while it has also created a number of novel 
flexions. The language has thus become crabbed and difficult ; 
but these very singularities render it a veritable Garden of 
Paradise to the philologer. From the linguistic, standpoint, 
therefore, the materials presented in this volume are of 
immense interest and value. Making all due allowance for a 
few archaisms with which the Rawis may have sporadically 
seasoned their tales, we are enabled to hear in them the living 
speech of the peasantry, unspoiled by pandits’ pedantries ; 
and even in their irregularities and discrepancies they reveal 
the processes of phonetic change which have been and are still 
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at work in the language.t Even the loan-words from Arabic 
and Persian, which are numerous in Hitim’s dialect, are 
instructive in this connexion. Thus we see @ (both original 
and derived from a‘) becoming 6, as in léyikh, sdhib, tobir, 
tériph, from Ar. la’ig, sahib, ta‘bir, ta‘rif,? just as happens in 
native words, while ai also changes to 6, e.g. in gib, médan, 
péda, from ghaib, maidin, paida.* 

The racily told stories are also well worthy of study. With 
the exception of the eleventh, which is a ballad on the forcible 
impressment of men and women to serve in the camp of 
Sir Douglas Forsyth during his passage through Kashmir on 
his mission to Kashgar in 1873-4, they belong to the domain 
of folklore and folk-poetry, and are adequately treated by 
Mr. Crooke in his introductory note.‘ 

The saeva necessitas which limits the space of reviews, 
however, forbids us to dwell longer, as we wish we might, 
upon this most fascinating book, and we must now take leave 
of it, saying in conclusion that it is fully worthy of the two 
eminent scholars who have collaborated to produce it— 
than which no higher praise can be bestowed. 

L. D. Barnerr. 


Tue Copric THEoToKIA. Text... with an Introduction by 
De Lacy O'Leary, D.D. 11x8}, xii+80 pp. London: 
Luzac, 1923. 

Twelve years ago Dr. O'Leary published a valuable study, 
with translations, of the so-called Theotokia, that Coptic 


1 Hitim is far from consistent: he often pronounces the same word 
in different ways, thus unconsciously controverting one of the pet laws of 
the phonceticians. 

* But inconsistently mand, from ma‘na. 

3 In this connexion we may note a slight misprint which is not noticed in 

the corrigenda; on p. 249, 1. 2 from bottom, the first letter of loyith has 
been dropped. 
* With the legend of the fairy Lilmil we may perhaps connect, longo 
intervallo, the legend of Suvarnasthivin (Mahibhir., Drona-p., lv-lxxi, 
Santi-p., xxix-xxxi). The tale of the ring recovered from the fish has some 
resemblance to the stories of the rings of Polycrates and SakuntalA (cf. 
Mr. Surendranath Majumdar Sastri’s note in JBORS., June-September, 
1921, p. 96). 
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office which consists of a series of hymns to the Virgin for 
the days of the week, with various additional pieces, differing 
in context and arrangement according to the type of 
manuscript, i.e. presumably according to the monastery 
whence it came. He here publishes the text itself of the 
seven Theotokias, based upon that of the fourteenth century 
Vatican MS., but with contributions from a number of other 
later copies—for there is no material for the study of this, 
or of any Bohairic liturgical book, from an earlier age. 
Indeed, an investigation of the previous history of the 
Theotokia has yet to be made. Dr. O'Leary refers to 
Euringer’s ascription of its origin to Simeon, the Syrian 
potter (sixth century), which is, so far, all that has been said 
on the matter. Something, however, might perhaps be 
deduced from the occasional phraseology of a different class 
of composition: the Panegyrics upon the Virgin extant in 
Sa‘idic, such as those ascribed to Demetrius (Budge, Misc. 
Texts, 663 f.), Theophilus (Worrell, Coptic Texts, 361), 
Theodosius (in Cod. Vatic. lxi), Damianus (doubtless genuine 
and, from its date, more significant, Crum, Jeol. Texts, 27). 
Only when at last the Sa‘idic liturgical MSS. have been 
edited—as yet nothing is available but ents of the 
Mass—can we hope for means of whether the 
use of the T'heotokia in Upper Egypt had pré@ceded (or, it 
may be, followed) that which we know in Nitri thence 
in the rest of northern Egypt to-day. It would probably be 
difficult to prove a provenance for any mediaeval MS. of the 
Theotokia other than Nitria, and it would be interesting to 
trace the share these monasteries had in its development and 
the extension of its popularity. 

Dr. O’Leary’s Introduction gives a clear description of the 
elements which make up this, the most popular office of the 
Coptic church. He has had the use of a good deal of 
unpublished material in the form of fragmentary MSS., 
lately brought from Nitria by Mr. Evelyn White. The texts 
he gives us are those of service-books actually used in church 
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and therefore far more valuable than the concocted versions 
which printed editions have hitherto offered us. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. O’Leary will find time and means to continue 
his publications in this liturgical field which he has made his 
own and where there remains still much of interest to edit. 
W. E. Crum. 


Das Ktoster am Istsperc (Wien Philos.-Hist. Klasse, 
Ixvi, 1). By H. Jonxer and H. Demer. 12} x 93, 
67 pp., 7 plates, 3 plans. Wien: Hilder, 1922. 

Dr. Junker describes the remains at El-Kubanieh (south) 
on the left bank of the Nile some 10 kil. below Aswan. After 
an introductory note on the names by which the place has 
been known he discusses (pp. 9-13) the Ptolemaic sanctuary 
of Isis, then (pp. 14-60) the Coptic Church and monastery 
which rose on the site of this Isis sanctuary, and Dr. Demel 
adds (pp. 61-7) an appendix on the pottery, etc., found 
there. The church is of the quadrangular domed type with 
triple apse which Somers Clarke (Christian Antiquities in the 
Nile Valley, 1912) classifies as type B.2: it probably dates 
from the sixth-seventh century. This type seems to reflect the 
prevailing influence of the neighbouring land of Nubia and 
the pottery also shows Roman-Nubian and Meroitic affinities. 
The general plan of the buildings and the details of construction 
are very fully described, the result of a careful survey made 
during the winter of 1910-11. Copies of nine Coptic 
inscriptions are given with translations and notes; one of these 
refers to the place as Es(s)aiao (=Isieion) “the mount of 
Isis”. Only of recent years has any serious attention been 
given to the remains of Coptic buildings, which throw an 
interesting light upon the derivative form of Byzantine culture 
evolved in the Nile valley and which from their nature are 
far less enduring than the monuments of ancient Egypt. 
Curiously enough the Greek influence seems to have been 
purer in Nubia than in Egypt itself and the subject of the 
present work is close to the Nubian frontier. Coptic- 
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Hellenistic culture continued to flourish long after the Arab 
conquest and its traces appear as far off as the Yoruba country. 
The present work does not, of course, deal with the general 
history of this most important culture drift, but is a careful 
and exhaustive examination of the material available in oue 
locality, evidence essential to the correct history of the 
derived forms of Byzantine culture. 


Tae Coptic Manusoripts IN THE FREER COLLECTION 
(University of Michigan Studies, X). By W. H. WorRExL, 
11 x 8, xxvi + 396 pp., 12 plates. New York: Macmillan, 
1923. 


The Freer collection contains two Coptic manuscripts and 
sixteen fragments. One manuscript is a copy (imperfect) 
of the psalter in Sa‘idic, which the editor presents as part i 
of this edition, and dates as between the seventh century 
British Museum text published by Budge in 1898 and the 
fifth century Berlin text edited by Rahlfs in 1901. The text 
has been collated with these and other printed editions, but 
contains no noteworthy textual variants. The other manu- 
script is the fifth quire (16 pages) of a codex of which quires 
1, 2, and 3 form Brit. Mus. Or. 7028, and quires 4 and 6 form 
Brit. Mus. Or. 6780. The editor gives the whole text from 
these three sources as part ii of the present work. It 
contains two homilies, one on the archangel Gabriel ascribed 
to Celestinus of Rome, the other on the Virgin Mary ascribed 
to Theophilus of Alexandria—ascriptions which cannot be 
received with much confidence. Neither contains any very 
fresh material. A colophon enables the date of this manu- 
seript to be fixed as a.p. 974. Of the fragments two contain 
short passages from Job and are here appended to the psalter. 
A third contains a magical text, seemingly Gnostic, partly an 
amulet against perils of the sea, partly one against sickness : 
this is appended to part ii, Of the remaining fragments 
one contains a brief extract from Matt. i, 22, and is here 
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reproduced in facsimile, another has a crude portrait, another 
some pen trials, whilst seven are illegible, three unintelligible. 
The Coptic text is well printed, practically in facsimile, 
illustrated by photographic reproductions, followed by a 
translation of the homilies and the magical text. The 
whole is well indexed, though some of the proper names are 
given their references both in the text and in the translation, 
whilst others (e.g. Solomon) have their references marked 
for the translation only. The introductions descriptive of 
the palawographical character of the manuscripts are excellent 
and form the most valuable feature of this edition. The 
magical fragment is in the dialect of Middle Egypt ; the.two 
manuscripts are described as in Sa‘idic, but they contain 
peculiarities which are distinctive of Middle Rgyptian. 
De Lacy O'Leary. 


Syro-Cuatpaic Grammar. By the Rev. Fr. Gasriet, of 
St. Joseph, T.0.C.D. Mannanam. 


Among the many welcome signs of health and growth in 
the ancient Church of the Christians of St. Thomas in Southern 
India is the appearance of a grammar of their ecclesiastical 
language, that language which is one of their strong and 
enduring links with the “‘ Church of the East ”. That Church, 
once powerful and widespread, now long since fallen on evil 
days, exists only as a remnant in the extreme North of 
Mesopotamia. 

The study of this ancient tongue is fast reviving ; it is being 
taught in Missionary colleges in North India as well as in the 
seminary of Mannanam ; while in Europe the knowledge of 
Syriac, in connexion with other Semitic languages, widens. 

Another link supplied by the book before us is the list of 
references to writers of the Mother Church: St. Ephrem, 
acknowledged by Westerns among Ecumenical Fathers and 
depicted among Latin and Greek Fathers in Italian churches ; 
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the great Gregory Bar-Hebreus; St. James of Sarug; and 
others. 


The introductory pages on Syriac language and literature 
are very clear, and give much detailed information in small 
space; the writer has either made up his mind on disputed 
points such as the language spoken by Our Lord, or else thinks 
it better not to trouble elementary students with conflicting 
views. His views also as to the antiquity and value of the 
Syriac alphabet differ from those held by Western scholars. 

The whole book is worked out with great care and thorough- 
ness, but, although the writer acknowledges the help of 
standard Syriac grammars, his arrangements are for the most 
part taken from grammars of other languages or are his own 
idea.. Thus he makes use of a few Arabic and Hebrew terms, 
and later on introduces Latin cases, though these various 
expressions do not correspond with the character of the Syriac 
language. Now it may be possible to make use of foreign 
forms already familiar in the acquisition of further know- 
ledge. But when we come to the verbs, instead of the usual 
allowance of several conjugations, simple, intensive, causative, 
etc., with their respective passives, we find a new system, 
invented by the Rev. Father. We must allow that his set of 
conjugations is admirably clear, but they are in conflict 
with well-known Semitic idioms, and this is likely in the end 
to cause much difficulty to the student. For, in any other 
grammar which he may consult, whether Syriac or of another 
of the same family of languages, he will find few terms of Latin 
grammar; he will then have to learn afresh in the usual way 
or else will be led to treat a closely related language as one of 
a different kind, while with Syriac itself he will find himself 
in a wood. 

Still, the Rev. Father knows his students and their needs, 
and his painstaking and thorough work may be exactly 


suitable to them. 
J. P. Marcoriovrs. 
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Some Recent Egyptological Works 

Hreroetypaic Texts rrom Ecyprian STELa&, ETc., IN THE 
British Museum. Part VI. 14x9, 12 pp., 50 plates. 
London: British Museum, 1922. 

Tue Campripce Ancient Hisrory. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
S. A. Coox, P. E. Ancock. Vol. I: Egypt and Babylonia 
to 1580 B.c. 9x6}, xxii+704 pp., 11 maps, 1 plan. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1923. 

MEMOIRES PUBLIKES PAR LES MEMBRES DE LA Misston 
AROHEOLOGIQUE Francaise au Carre. By E. Cuassunar. 
Tome onziéme. Le Temple d’Edfou. Tome second, 
troisitme fascicule. 13410, Part II, iv+ 314 pp., 
Part III, 9 plates. Cairo, 1920. 

Cuampoittion. By E. Nave. 9x6, 30 pp. Geneva: 
Société anonyme des Editions “ Sonoi”, 1922. 

Tue Orrentat Instrrvre or THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 
A Beemwinc anp A Program. Oriental Institute 
Communications No.1. By J. H. Breasrep. Reprinted 
from the American Journal of Semitic Languages, xxxviii, 
July, 1922, pp. 233-328. Chicago, 1922. 

Die Rewers uND MALEREIEN DES MITTLEREN REICHEs. 
By Luise Kurzs. 11$x9, xiv+196 pp., plates. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1922. 

In Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stel, etc., in the 
British Museum are published some reliefs and inscriptions 
of great archmological and historical interest, those on 
pls. i-xx dating from the Old Kingdom, those on 
pls. xxi-xxviii from the Eleventh to Thirteenth Dynasties, 
and those on pls. xxix-l from the Eighteenth and early 
Nineteenth Dynasties. 

The first twelve plates are devoted to inscriptions and 
reliefs from the mastabeh of Urirneptah, and of these the most 
interesting are pl. vi, on which male musicians and female 
dancers are seen entertaining a party of banqueters, and 
pls. x and xi, which depict Urirneptah’s peasants busying 
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themselves in their various tasks and his scribes making entries 
in their books, while the great man himself stands leaning 
on his staff and surveying the scene. For the bed-making 
episode (wrongly interpreted by Dr. Hall), below the figure 
of Urirneptah, cf. Davies, Rock Tombs of Deir El Gebrdwi, 
ii, pl. xxiii, p. 29, and cf. also Quibell, Tomb of Hesy, pl. xx. 
The scene of sowers followed by sheep driven on by men with 
whips finds a parallel, exact in almost every detail, in Davies, 
Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said, pl. xvi. 

A most interesting representation is that on pl. xvii, the two 
groups of boys playing games—the central figure of the left- 
hand group being an older (?) male wearing a lion-mask. 
Of considerable importance is the stela on pl. xxvi, which bears 
one of the earliest extant representations of Amunré‘, The 
god wears not the familiar flat-topped cap with tall plumes, 
but a head-dress resembling that usually assigned to Onuris. 

Of the New Kingdom monuments here published the most 
important is that of Nebwawy on pl. xlvii. This stela was seen 
some years ago in a dealer's shop at Luxor by Spiegelberg, 
who there and then copied the inscription, which he published 
in Recueil de Travaux, xix, pp. 97, 98, Sethe shortly after 
bringing out a translation accompanied by a commentary in 
Zeitschrift fiir cigyptische Sprache, xxxvi, pp. 70-2. The copy 
of the text here given is superior to that of Spiegelberg’s, and 
a very careful examination of the original has enabled the 
reviewer to make only one or two slight improvements. 

Let it here be stated that none of the outline drawings of 
these often important and interesting reliefs and inscriptions 
are strictly speaking facsimiles. Indeed, the copies of the 
inscriptions are often hardly more than hand copies, retaining 
very little of the character of the original signs, while the 
drawings of the reliefs are scarcely better than sketches. 
This seriously detracts from the scientific value of the volume. 
Egyptian reliefs and inscriptions should always be published 
in the form of accurate facsimile outline drawings, supple- 
mented if possible by collotype or process reproductions of 
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photographs to give a clear impression of the style and 
technique of the originals. 

An accurate facsimile is particularly necessary in the case of 
an inscription like that of Nebwawy, in which there are several 
lacune. In the copy in question of that particular inscription 
the signs do not occupy the same positions in respect to the 
signs in the line above and below them as in the original. 
It, therefore, cannot be employed for deciding, at least with 
any approach to exactitude, how many groups of signs are 
missing in each lacuna. 

May the reviewer suggest that iv the future the name of the 
scholar who is really responsible for these publications of 
British Museum texts be placed on the cover and title page 
of the volume, and not be merely relegated to a passing 
reference in the preface ? 

The chapters and parts of chapters dealing with Egypt in 
the Cambridge Ancient History, vol. i, are the work of Dr. Hall 
and Professor Peet. The latter writes on “Egypt: The 
Predynastic Period” (ch. vi), and “Life and Thought in 
Egypt under the Old and Middle Kingdoms” (ch. ix). These ~ 
two chapters display the careful and scholarly treatment 
which one expects to find in any of Professor Peet’s 
publications. 

He rightly urges caution in the matter of accepting any 
theory yet advanced as to the origin of Egyptian civilization. 
There are indications, he owns, that point towards the East, 
but it is, as he says, impossible to furnish their precise inter- 
pretation so long as the early civilization of the Delta remains 
a closed book to us (p. 256). It is interesting to note that he 
inclines to the view that there is a strongly marked sub- 
stratum of totemism in the Egyptian religion, though “in 
historic times the true totemic stage has passed away”. On 
this totemism sun-worship and other cults were imposed 
(pp. 328-31). Particularly good is what he has to say on the 
subject of Osiris, the a (see esp. p. 337), bai, and ikh. It should 
be pointed out, however, that on p. 332 a statement occurs 
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that is liable to produce misunderstanding. Professor Peet 
rightly regards the Fifth Dynasty as an Heliopolitan family 
“whose cult was therefore that of the sun”. After thus 
pointing out that the sun-cult became the State religion and 
referring to the temples built in Ré’s honour,’ he goes on to 
speak of the Fifth Dynasty kings being “laid to rest in tombs 
which in form were perhaps reproductions of the pyramidical 
benben-stone sacred to the sun at Heliopolis”, a remark that 
might well be taken to mean, what, of course, Professor Peet 
does not intend to imply, that these kings were the first to 
be buried under pyramids. The truth is that the sun-cult was 
attaining, if it had not yet already attained, to the position 
of the State religion by the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty, 
as is shown both by the fact that Khufu and his successors 
were all laid to rest beneath pyramids, and also that all the 
kings of the Fourth Dynasty, except Khufu and his pre- 
decessor Soris (S3-irw), bore solar names. It is possible indeed 
that there was a Heliopolitan predominance anterior even to 
the Fourth Dynasty. This is indicated by the solar names 
borne by several of the kings of the Second Dynasty (see p. 275 
of the volume), while Sethe, as is well known, holds the view 
that Heliopolis was the capital of a united Upper and Lower 
Egypt before the time of Menes, and that the influence of 
Heliopolis on Egyptian religious ideas and institutions dates 
from that remote period. 

Professor Peet comments on the practical nature of the 
Egyptians and their apparently almost entire lack of interest, 
as compared with the Greeks, in philosophic thought and 
speculation. He rightly points out that the great outburst of 
literary activity which is such a distinguishing feature of the 
Herakleopolitan period (Ninth and Tenth Dynasties) and the 
Middle Kingdom was a result of the disasters that befel the 
country after the close of the Sixth Dynasty. The third division 
of chapter ix, that dealing with the morality of the Egyptians 

1 For the nature and purpose of these temples see the reviewer's remarks 
in Journal of Egyptian Archeology, ix, p. 265. 
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and the effect that the belief in the efficacy of magic had on 
their ethical development, is an important contribution to 
this branch of Egyptological studies. 

There are two errors, probably slips of the pen, to which 
attention should be drawn. On p. 353 Séth is spoken of as the 
uncle instead of brother of Osiris, and on p. 330, line 9, the name 
of King Merneré‘ has surely been omitted. 

To Dr. Hall has fallen the task of writing up the history of 
Egypt from the first dynasty to the end of the Hyksds period 
(chs. vii, vili)}—a most interesting task in view of all the new 
knowledge that has come to light since Professor Breasted’s 
History was issued in 1906. To Dr. Hall has also been allotted 
the thorny subject of Egyptian chronology (pp. 166-73), and 
he likewise contributes ch. xvi, which is concerned with the 
art of early Egypt and Babylonia. 

This last-mentioned chapter contains a great deal of 
important and interesting information, well put together, 
though one or two statements challenge criticism. The 
steatopygous clay figures of women are much more likely 
meant to represent wives or concubines than mourners 
(p. 570). On p. 572 it is stated that iron “was not at all 
common in early times, when it is mentioned in the Pyramid 
Texts as ‘ Heavenly Metal’ (the Coptic benipe, ‘iron’)”. 
But it should be pointed out that though the word 5/3 “ metal ” 
(ie. probably = “ copper”) occurs several times in the 
Pyramid Texts, the compound bii-n-pt, “ metal of heaven,” 
never once occurs in that compilation, and apparently does not 
come into use till the period between the Middle and New 
Kingdoms or the Middle Kingdom at earliest. 

On p. 575 the wooden models of boats, servants, workmen, 
etc., are spoken of as characteristic of the Middle Kingdom. 
But, as Winlock and Mace have pointed out in the Tomb of 
Senebtisi, pp. 49-56 and 114-16, these wooden models, and 
the elaborately decorated rectangular wooden coffins with 
which they are associated, are mostly to be assigned to the 
Ninth and Tenth Dynasties. Also with reference to the state- 
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ment on the same page, line 28, it should be pointed out that 
five of the large decorated tomb-chapels at Meir belong to 
feudal lords of the Twelfth Dynasty, and only two to the Sixth. 

On the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Hall in his article on 
Egyptian chronology is based the Egyptian dating adopted 
in this volume. 

The date of the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty has hitherto 
been regarded as fixed by the statement in one of the Kahun 
papyri (preserved in the Berlin Museum) that a heliacal 
rising of Séthis took place on the sixteenth day (not the first 
day as Dr. Hall states) of the fourth month of Proyet in the 
seventh year of the reign of Sesdstris III. The event is com- 
puted by astronomers to have fallen in 1876 or 1872 B.c. 
Accordingly, the Twelfth Dynasty was calculated as beginning 
about 2009 B.c. and as ending about 1788 B.c., thus allowing 
two centuries for the second intermediate period, the Thirteenth 
to Seventeenth Dynasties inclusive. Dr. Hall does not think 
that ‘an interval of 200 years is sufficient to account for the 
changes that took place between the end of the Twelfth and 
the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty. But though he is 
against accepting the dating of Meyer and Breasted, which is 
based on the above-mentioned astronomical evidence, on the 
ground that it makes the second intermediate period too short, 
he refuses to follow Petrie in putting back the twelfth dynasty 
a whole Sothic period of 1,460 years, for that, in his opinion, 
makes the period too long. He demands for it only 400 years, 
or at the most 500 years, and therefore comes to the con- 
clusion that either there was some mistake in the original 
observation of the star or in the modern calculation, or 
“possibly”, he adds, “some change in the calendar, 
unknown to us, was introduced between the time of 
Senusret III and the beginning of Dynasty XVIII.” 
Accordingly, rejecting the only certain evidence we possess 
for the dating of the Twelfth Dynasty, evidence accepted by 
Meyer, Breasted, Petrie, Borchardt, and Sethe, Dr. Hall 
somewhat arbitrarily assumes “the round date 2000 3.0. 


eg 
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for the end of Dynasty XII”. “ This,” he maintains, “would 
satisfy all the requirements of our other knowledge.” The 
reviewer is inclined to think that Dr. Hall exaggerates the 
length of time required for such changes as have been noted to 
have come about. A catastrophe like the fall of the twelfth 
dynasty and the ensuing anarchy, and then the Hyksis 
invasion and domination on top, were bound to produce 
changes ; indeed, that the changes were not even more far- 
reaching is to be ascribed to the intense conservatism and the 
tenacity of the Egyptians.’ 

Dr. Hall, be it noted, accepts 4241 B.c. as the date of the 
introduction of the calendar, but makes the accession of — 
Menes take place about the year 3500, a hundred years earlier 
than the date assigned to that event by Meyer and Breasted. 

On p. 168 Dr. Hall connects Theon’s era of Menophris * 
with the néwt-byt name of Ramesses I, Menpehtiré‘, which he 
wrongly reads Menpehré‘. As a matter of fact, as Sethe points 
out,® “ Mévodpis would be a correct (Greek) rendering of the 
ancient full name for Memphis, which was pronounced Men- 
nofru, and of which the usual name Ménfer (Méudis) is 
only a contraction.” , 

The two chapters dealing with the history are full of good 
things, but now and again display signs of having been some- 
what too hastily written. Will Dr Hall permit the reviewer 
to point out a few errors and also ask him to reconsider certain 
of his statements when he revises the chapters for the surely 
inevitable second edition of this important volume ? 

Dr. Hall must forgive the reviewer for paying so much 
attention to the weak points in these two chapters; but 


1 For further evidence in support of the shorter dating of the second 
intermediate period see G. H. Wheeler in Journal of Egyptian Archeology, 
ix, pp. 196-200. 

2 'Theon reckons 1,605 years dwd Maddpews tws ris Aj fews Abyovorov, 
i.e. till the end of the era of Augustus, the beginning of the era of Diocletian. 

* Sethe, Die Zeitrechung der alten Aegypler in Verhiiltnis 2x der der andern 
Volker, in Nachrichte des k, Gesellechaft der Wissenschaften zu Gvttingen, 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, 1919, p. 309. 
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. Dr. Hall’s reputation as a historian stands so high that 
any errors—and errors are so liable to creep into one’s 
writings when one has as much work and responsibility laid 
upon one as Dr. Hall has—any errors of which he is guilty 
are sure to take root in the minds of his readers, unless 
attention is promptly and plainly drawn to them. 

pp. 262, 269 (see also p. 371). Is not Dr. Hall too positive 
in stating his view that the Egyptians “obtained their 
knowledge of copper-working by way of Syria” ? He should 
also have referred to Reisner’s view, quoted by Elliot Smith 
in his Ancient Egyptians, London, 1911, pp. 3-7; see also 
Reisner, Archeological Survey of Nubia, Report for 1907- 
1908, p. 132, item 52. 

p. 263. Surely it is far from certain that ‘‘ the Mesopotamian 
‘writing-system, originally hieroglyphic, had already become 
simplified into a semi-cuneiform system when the Egyptian 
script was still an archaic picture-writing”’. 

p. 265. Sethe, in his Beitrage zur dltesten Geschichte Agyptens, 
has shown that the meaning of smsw-Hr is ‘“‘ worshippers”, 
rather than “ followers, of Horus”. 

p. 266. “Lord of the Upper Egyptian vulture and the 
Lower Egyptian uraeus ” is an incorrect rendering of the title 
nbty, which means “the Two Mistresses”, i.e. the Pharaoh 
was the embodiment of the two tutelary goddesses of 
Upper and Lower Egypt as he was of Horus alone or of Horus 
and Séth together. 

The name of one of the early Delta kings given as Hsekiu 
should be Seka, as is perfectly clear in all the publications of 
the Palermo Stone. The name read by Dr. Hall as Uaznar is 
more probably to be read W%d-‘ad (Waz‘az). 

The earlier form of the Egyptian name of Herakleopolis 
Magna is Nnw-nswt, pronounced something like Nenésu(t), 
and meaning “Child of the Upper (or perhaps, rather, 
“Middle ’) Egyptian king”. The later form was H(t)-nn- 
nSut, pronounced something like Henésu(t) (Coptic 9,ItKC ; 
Arabic Ehnisiyeh), and meaning “ House of the child of the 
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Upper Egyptian king”. The form H(t)-néwt, rendered Het-insi 
by Dr. Hall, does not exist. 

p. 267. Sethe has shown that the existence of a king Ro 
is exceedingly dubious, while Ip, if a personal name at all, is 
that of a private person (see Beitrage, pp. 30-3). 

p. 268. The Pharaoh was not “dressed up as a mummy, 
Osiris ” at the Sed-festival. What he does hold and wear in 
many of the Sed-festival representations are the ordinary 
insignia of Egyptian royalty and the primitive royal mantle 
or cloak, which Osiris also holds and wears in his capacity 
of a king and not in his capacity of a dead god.* 

Won-hir, “ face-opener,” is an impossible rendering of the 
signs attached to the sandal-bearer on the Narmer palette. 
The sign read hir, “ face,” by Dr. Hall, is almost certainly that 
for hm, “servant.” What the seven-leaved rosette means is 
at present unknown. On the mace-head of the “Scorpion ” 
king it occurs above the sign for scorpion written in front of 
the figure of that king. 

p. 269. Reference might have been made to Gardiner’s 
highly probable suggestion that the two signs here rendered 
“‘ Harpoon-marsh ” form the personal name of the prisoner 
who is being smitten, i.e. Wa‘shi. Again, the group of six 
papyrus plants almost certainly stands for 6,000 (Gardiner, 
Journal of Egyptian Archeology, ii, pp. 72, 74). 

p. 270. The name of the successor of King Dt of the first 
dynasty is probably not to be read Semti (Smyty) but Khasti 
(Histy). 

p. 271. As has been pointed out by Peet in Journal of 
Egyptian Archeology, ix, p. 124, there is no evidence that the 
arm with bracelets on it found in Zer’s tomb is that of his 
queen. 

The Egyptian word for incense is not snutri but sonée(r) 
(Coptic ComTe), and means not “ sanctified”, but “ that 
which sanctifies ” or rather “ divinizes ”. 

1 Sethe, Zeitschrift far digyptische Sprache, xlix, p. 16. 

2 Blackman, Journal of Egyptian Archeology, iii, p. 247, with note 3. 
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p. 272. What is the Egyptian original of the title of the 
god Seker rendered by Dr. Hall as “the coffined one” ? 
No title that can bear this meaning seems to occur in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, Lanzone’s Mitologia, or Budge’s Gods. “ Lord of,” 
or “ he who is in the midst of, the styt ”, is the most usual title. 
But étyt is the name of the shrine of Seker at Memphis and 
does not mean “coffin”. Certainly there is no reason to 
suppose that “‘ coffined one ” is the meaning of the name Skr. 

p. 286. The statement that the Fourth Dynasty pyramids 
were “ built of solid granite blocks throughout” is, of course, 
a slip of the pen. The lowest course of the casing of the 
second, and the lower sixteen courses of the casing of the 
third, pyramid at Gizeh are of granite, but in all three 
pyramids the core consists of blocks of limestone. 

pp. 287, 323. The title (wr m%%w) of the high-priest of 
Ré‘ of On is probably to be rendered “ Chief of the Seers ”’, 
not “Great Seer” (Sethe, Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, 
lv, p. 65), and Wr-lrpw-hmut (?) means “Chief of the 
Directors of the Artificers”; cf. the Roman high-priestly 
title of Pontifex Maximus. 

As the reviewer has shown in the articles “ Priest, Priesthood” 
(Egyptian), “‘ Worship ” (Egyptian), in Hastings’ Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, the sacerdotal subordinates of the high- 
priest in an Egyptian temple of the Old and Middle Kingdoms 
were not laymen but priests in every sense of the word. The 
word wnwt, generally rendered “ lay-priesthood ” (whatever 
that may mean!), is the designation for the whole temple 
“staff”. The division of the priesthood of each temple into 
four “watches” or phylae can be traced back to the Old 
Kingdom and is probably of still greater antiquity (see 
Journal of Egyptian Archeology, vii, p. 15, note 3; Sethe, 
Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, liv, p. 3, note 5). 

It was the priestly college of the Heliopolitan sun-god Ré‘- 
Atum, not that of Theban Amin, that “was imitated ... in 
every temple throughout the land,” and that long before the 
Eighteenth Dynasty (see the references given just above, and 
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also the reviewer's article, “ The Sun-Cult in Ancient Egypt,” 
in Nature, 14th and 21st April, 1923). 

p- 288. It is almost certain that the body was not regarded 
as the residence of the ka (“double”); see e.g. Professor 
Peet’s remarks on the subject on pp. 334~7 of the same work. 

p. 289. The recent discoveries at Byblos make it fairly 
certain that the reliefs in Sahuré“s pyramid-temple depict 
that Pharaoh’s fleet going to and retuming from Byblos 
itself or some other Phcenician port, and not, as Dr. Hall 
supposes (and also Dr. Borchardt), to and from Sinai. 

pp. 292, 295. Neither the Sudanese or, rather, Nubians 
(nhSyw) in Uni’s army, nor those encountered by Pepi- 
nakht, were negroes, but Hamites (see Junker, Journal of 
Egyptian Archeology, vii, pp. 121-32). The owners of the 
so-called “ pan-graves”, to which Dr. Hall evidently refers 
on p. 295 (bottom), were also not real negroes but Hamitic 
Nubian captives or settlers, possibly slightly tinged with 
negroid blood, 

p- 297. The later Herakleopolitan kings must certainly have 
controlled Memphis, for in his Admonitions the reigning king 
(Akhthoi ?) advises the crown prince Meriker&‘ to fortify 
Athribis, the modern Benha, and to build castles in the Delta 
(North Land). He also speaks of quarrying operations at 
Turah, and, moreover, as Gardiner points out, Meriker&‘’s 
pyramid is probably to be sought for in the region of Dadesut, 
the pyramid-town of the Sixth Dynasty king Teti at Sakkaireh 
(Journal of Egyptian Archeology, i, pp. 31 fi.). 

Here let it be remarked that strangely enough Dr. Hall 
has nothing to say on the subject of the invasion and partial 
occupation of the Delta by Asiatics in the first intermediate 
period, though there is abundant evidence for this occurrence 
in the two Petersburg papyri, published in 1913 by 
Golénischeff, and in the Admonitions of Ipuwer, published by 
Gardiner, which last-mentioned composition Dr. Hall half 
playfully associates with the Hyksds invasion of the second 
intermediate period (p. 325) ! 
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p. 305. Junker, El-Kubanieh Nord, pp. 20 ff., has shown 
Reisner’s view that Zefaihap of Asyiit was buried at Kerma 
to be incorrect. 

p. 307. The old name for the Hanebu (or, rather, Ha-nebut 
[H3-nbwt}]) was not Haau but Nebut (Nbwt); see Sethe, 
Beitrage, p. 133. 

p. 309. Why suppose the “ fish-offerers ” and sphinxes found 
at Tanis to have been brought there by a Hyksds king from 
Hawira? It is true that the bust of a statue of the same 
unusual type was found in the Fayim, but a sphinx also of the 
same type has been found, according to Petrie, Ancient Egypt, 
1920, p. 105, at El-Kab. To what king or group of kings these 
monuments are to be ascribed is a subject around which 
controversy rages. Petrie, History, i, 10th edition, p. 127, 
assigns them to a Seventh or Eighth Dynasty Pharaoh offoreign 
(probably southern) origin. Capart, Les Monuments dits 
Hycsos, dates them to before the Fourth Dynasty. Petrie 
would have us suppose that these and all the other early 
statues found at Tanis (see Naville, Tanis, i, pl. xiii) were 
brought together there by Ramesses II. 

p. 317. Dhutnakht, the eloquent peasant’s oppressor, it 
should be pointed out, is not described as a Amuty, “ artizan,” 
but as a dt, “vassal,” or “tenant”, of the High Steward 
Rensi. The word hmuwty, by the way, does not occur once in 
the Story of the Eloquent Peasant. 

p. 321. The shawabty-figures did not apparently in the first 
instance represent the servants of the deceased person with 
whom they were buried, but were intended for reduplica- 
tions of that person himself; see Erman-Ranke, Zgypten, 
p. 357, who gives references in note 1. 

p. 322. Surely a dead person is never designated “ the god 
there”, though the departed are euphemistically referred to 
as “those who are there ” (ntyw im). 

p. 323. Dr. Hall speaks of Sutekh (better written Sétekh) as 
though he were a different god to Seth. Sétekh or Sétesh is 
merely the old form of the name, the form that occurs 
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regularly in the Pyramid Texts. He was probably the local 
divinity of the region of Avaris and was identified by the 
Hyksés with a god of their own whom they brought with 
them (Gunn-Gardiner, Journal of Egyptian Archeology, v, 
p- 44). Dr. Hall cannot really mean what is implied by the 
statement “he (Sétekh) became the murderer of Osiris; his 
worship was proscribed ”, i.e. on the grounds of his association 

with the Hyksds, for Sétekh appears as the murderer of 
' Osiris in the Pyramid Tezts. 

p. 324. Sethe, in his recently published Beitrage zur Geschichte 
Amenophis IV, has pointed out that the Aton, or solar disk, 
was not regarded by Okhnatén, as the “ manifestation of 
the one god behind the sun”. Okhnatdn, in his conception 
of the Supreme Deity, was thoroughly materialistic, and what 
he worshipped was the actual cosmic body, the physical 
sun itself (see Nature, 21st April, 1923, pp. 537 ff.). 

The third part of the second volume of Le Temple d’Edfou 
consists entirely of outline drawings of the reliefs decorating 
the west and east stairways leading up to the temple roof, 
the columns and part of the roof of the second hypostyle hall, 
the vestibule of the treasury, the laboratory, and the so-called 
room of the Niles. It is a pity that these volumes, which are 
of such great importance to students of the Egyptian religion, 
cannot be brought out at shorter intervals and more 
systematically. Many of the plates in question are long 
overdue; for example, the texts attached to the reliefs 
decorating the walls of the east and west stairway were 
published as long ago as 1897, in part iv of the first volume. 
Even now, and the work began to appear in 1892, the publica- 
tion has not got beyond the second hypostyle hall. There still, 
therefore, remains to be published the first hypostyle hall, 
the colonnaded forecourt, the pylon, and all the important 
reliefs and inscriptions on the exterior walls of the temple. 

Professor Naville and Professor Breasted deal with the 
opposite ends, so to speak, of the narrative of Egyptological 
studies. Professor Naville gives us a short but excellently 
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written account of the life and achievements of Jean-Frangois 
Champollion, that young genius who at the tender age of 18 
occupied a professional chair at Grenoble! A most dramatic 
description is given of the events of the famous September 
morning when Champollion suddenly found he could read the 
names of Ramesses and Tethmisis—the morning which sig- 
nalized the beginning of a long series of triumphs, the due reward 
of years of hard work and disappointment. Itis a tragedy that 
the long hoped for visit to Egypt in 1828 should have been 
the cause of the final break-up of Champollion’s health, 
terminating in his all too early death in 1832. By that time 
he was reading hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic with con- 
siderable ease, and all this only ten years after he had written 
his memorable letter to Monsieur Dacier containing the 
thrilling announcement of his great discovery. 

Under the directorship of Professor Breasted the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago has accomplished, and 
is accomplishing, great things, but it has in view operations 
of much greater magnitude. In the brochure under con- 
sideration Professor Breasted describes his own and his 
colleagues’ travels in Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, travels 
undertaken by way of a survey for the purpose of determining 
upon suitable sites for future excavations. 

Professor Breasted also tells us a good deal about the highly 
important bibliographical and lexicographical work that is 
being carried on in the Institute under his skilful and far-seeing 
direction. An achievement of first-rate importance will be the 
publication, with the assistance and under the supervision of 
Professor Breasted, of the mostly Ninth to Tenth Dynasty 
coffin texts. Very interesting and instructive is the account 
given of the methods to be employed for the collecting, 
examination, and then finally the publication of this highly 
important material. The report also contains a description of 
the Edwin Smith medical papyrus, practically identical with 
the paper read by Professor Breasted at the Centenary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society last July. 
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Frau Klebs’ Reliefs und Malereien des mittleren Reiches 
holds a high place among a number of admirable Egyptological 
works that, despite unfavourable political and social conditions, 
have recently been published in Germany. The introductory 
paragraphs dealing with the art of the Middle Kingdom, the 
various types of tombs and tomb-chapels, the different sorts 
of stele, the coffin, canopic box, shawabty-figure, and the 
statue-house, form a valuable contribution to Egyptian 
archeology. Very useful, too, is the list which the authoress 
has compiled of the objects usually to be found in tombs 
of the period. 

One word of criticism. The term ka-statue used on p. 26 
is unsatisfactory and should be avoided, for it is exceedingly 
doubtful, as the reviewer has already pointed out on p. 323, 
if the statues of the deceased have anything to do with his ka. 

The disquisitions on the various scenes depicted on the walls 
of Middle Kingdom tomb-chapels and on grave-stele, together 
with the accompanying lists of references, are admirable ; 
everywhere are to be seen signs of unremitting care and labour. 

A noticeable feature of the book is the use made of Caillaud’s 
great work, Recherches sur les arts et les métiers, published 
in Paris as long ago as 1831, and yet, in the case of many of 
the Beni Hasan paintings, still supplying the best available 
reproductions. Professor Newberry’s excellent drawings in his 
Beni Hasan, i and ii, have often, for reasons of economy, been 
unfortunately too greatly reduced to be of real use when it is 
@ question of studying small but nevertheless important 
details. 

Ayiwarp M. Backman. 


Luxor ann rts Temptes. By A. M. Brackxman, D.Litt. 
Illustrated by Major Benton Fletcher. 8}x5}, xii+ 
200 pp., 24 plates, 50 illustrations, 1 map. London: 
Black, 1928. 

If I have a complaint against this book—and I am not sure 
that I have—it is that its title is not quite a fair indication 
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of its contents. In reality the book consists of a number of 
admirable sketches of life in ancient Egypt, some of them taken 
from scenes on the walls of the Luxor temples and others not. 
The title will doubtless under present circumstances attract 
buyers, and this is all to the good, for there could hardly be 
a better popular book on Egypt than this of Dr. Blackman’s. 
The word popular, when used of a book, has evil associations, 
for too often such a work is the product of either the pro- 
fessional book writer or the amateur archeologist possessing 
only second-hand knowledge culled from ill-chosen sources, 
and totally ignorant of the language of the documents on 
which his statements are or should be based. With 
Dr. Blackman it is far otherwise. His book is so modestly 
written that few will guess that on some of the subjects he 
treats, notably matters connected with religion, priesthood 
and festivals, he is admittedly the foremost authority in 
this country. His translations from the Egyptian prove at 
every point his sound scholarship in the ancient language, and 
are in themselves enough to place the volume in a class by 
itself among popular books on Egypt. His first-hand know- 
ledge of the country bears its fruit on every page, and his 
choice of illustrations shows not only the breadth of his reading 
but the desire to introduce his readers to new material and to 
spare them, wherever possible, the hackneyed scenes of which 
we are all so tired. 

Major Fletcher’s illustrations need no recommendation 
from my pen, for his work is well known to all visitors to 
Egypt. They are particularly interesting as a successful 
attempt to give an idea of Egyptian buildings as seen in detail 
from close quarters rather than as complete structures from 


a distance. If I were to add that I do not quite like the brown ~ 


ink in which they have been printed, it would probably 
merely be a proof that my taste is inferior to that of the artist 


himself. 
T. Ertc Peer. 


7 
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Tre Fatt or Nryeven. The newly discovered Babylonian 
Chronicle, No. 21901, in the British Museum. Edited 
with Transliteration, Translation, Notes, ete., by C. J. 
Gapp, M.A. 74x10, 42 pp., 6 plates. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 

Mr. Gadd is to be congratulated on a find of great interest 
and importance. The tablet (79 lines) contains a Babylonian 
chronicle of the hitherto obscure years 616-609, which are the 
last years of Assyria; and “ everything this chronicle relates 
is entirely new”. In 616 we find Nabopolassar, ‘‘ King of 
Accad,” already at war with Sin-Sar-iskun, his nominal 
overlord ; a little later the Assyrian defence is strengthened 
by an Egyptian army. Mr. Gadd conjectures that the Egyptian 
policy was to support Assyria as a bulwark against the 
northern hordes—“ Scythians” and the like. Throughout the 
period covered by the chronicle we find Egypt allied with 
Assyria. This reverses the accepted theory of the relation 
between the two powers at this time. In 614 the Medes 
besieged Nineveh and destroyed A&Sur; Nabopolassar 
then entered into alliance with Cyaxares. In 612 the siege of 
Nineveh was renewed (evidently that of 614 had been dis- 
continued) and after two or three months the city fell, in 
the month Ab, to the Medes, Babylonians (so! against 
some moderns), and Uman-Manda (corresponding to the 
Scythians of Herodotus and the Bactrians of Diodorus). 
Hitherto the great event has usually been dated 606. The 
three years’ siege of Diodorus is disproved, but explicable 
as an inclusive reckoning from the abortive attempt in 614. 
The Assyrian king perished, apparently with his city, still 
agreeably with Greek tradition ; but no details are found in 
the existing (defective) text. A contingent of the defenders 
escaped, and one AS%ur-uballit established the kingdom of 
Assyria at Harran! In 610 Babylonians and Manda drove 
him (it seems) across the Euphrates; in 609 an Egyptian 
army joined him, and together they laid siege to Harran. 
The attempt to regain the new capital almost certainly failed. 
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The chronicle breaks off in this year. Hebrew history 
takes up the story in the following (608), when according to 
2 Kings xxiii, 29, as hitherto understood (I am not sure how 
Mr. Gadd interprets it), Pharaoh Nechoh “ went up against 
the King of Assyria to the Euphrates”. Since these kings 
were allies, we expect “ went upto”; and this is sometimes 
the sense of ‘alah ‘al (cf. also 2 Kings xxiv, 12). 

Besides the above there is a good deal of Hebrew literature 
’ relating to the last days of Assyria, much of it contemporary. 
When re-explored in the light of the new chronicle, it may give 
some interesting results. . . Meanwhile, Mr. Gadd’s editing of 
the document is admirably thorough. 





Britis Scooon or ARcHmROLOGY IN JERUSALEM. SupPLe- 
MENTARY Papers I, 1923. Inpex or Hittite Names 
Section A. Geographical. Part I. Collated and edited in 
collaboration with the Director by L. A. Mayer, Ph.D. 
(Vindob), Inspector in the Department of Antiquities for 
Palestine. With Notes by Joun Garsrana, M.A., B.Litt., 
D.8c. (Oxon), Director of the British School of Archxo- 
logy in Jerusalem. 84x11, 54 pp. London: Issued 
by the Council at 2 Hinde Street, 1923. 


This valuable aid to a new science, and to all the 
archeologies of the Near East, will be gratefully welcomed. 
The geographical Index is to contain the names in the Hittite 
texts from Winckler’s find at Boghaz-Keui, with a few Hittite 
names added for completeness or comparison from other 
sources, e.g. the Egypto-Hittite treaty of Hattusil ITT. It con- 
tains the different forms of each name, classified as Early, 
Middle, or Late ; the references ; and in many cases notes and 
identifications. In this part the names are derived—chiefly— 
from the texts which have been transcribed ; later Part IT 
will index such transcribed texts as have reached Jerusalem in 
the meanwhile. Notes discussing the identity of many sites 
are deferred until the evidence is more complete. These 
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circumstances dispense the reviewer from any attempt to 
supplement the judicious work so far accomplished. 

A map of “ the eastern frontier of Hatti under the Later 
Empire ” indicates some of the larger results. The kingdoms 
of Hatti, Kizzuwadna, Harri, Gagga, and Arzawa would 
correspond approximately with Cappadocia, Pontus, Armenia, 
Lesser Armenia, and Greater Cilicia respectively. 


A Sort History or raz Near East rrom Tar Founpine 
or CONSTANTINOPLE (4.D. 330 to 1922). By Wmtiam, 
Stearns Davis, Ph.D., Professor of History in the 
University of Minnesota. 836, xvii-+408 pp., 12 maps. 
London: Macmillan, 1923. 

The scope of this opportune book is to outline succinctly 
the historical antecedents of those events which have 
“focussed the gaze of the world upon the unhappy Levant ”. 
(By the way, as to the point of departure, the dedication of 
Constantinople is now believed to have occurred in 324; 
see J. Maurice, Centenary of the Soc. Nat. des Antiquaires de 
France, p. 287.) 

The work will hardly be useful to the Orientalist. In regard 
to things “ Asiatic’ we soon lose confidence in our author. 
The notice that Arabic words will be given in the most familiar 
forms may or may not justify Sheik and Bagdad; but surely 
the general reader is not assisted by, e.g., three different 
transcriptions of genealogical bn, and three each of the letters 
g and s—including the exasperating word “ Koraichites ” 
(so regularly). Equally disconcerting is an argument from the 
existence of the Septuagint to the hellenization of Syria 
(p. 5); the statement that the Parthians and their kings were 
“‘Turanians ” (6); that pre-Moslem Arabia for a thousand 
years feared divs (104); that the Yermuk flows into the sea 
of Tiberias (130); that Islamic law could not show to . 
Zoroastrians the toleration granted to Peoples of the Book 
{146); and the etymologies, or suggestions of etymology, 
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in Elagabalus, a “Baal” (9); “ Allah-Taala”—“ God 
Almighty,” the God of Ishmael and of Abraham (105) ; 
“ Saracens” (desert-dwellers) (106); the version “There is 
no Allah but Allah...” (109). Allusions to Oriental heresies, 
also, are sometimes reckless ; as the references to speculation 
“whether Jesus Christ had one or two souls”, to persecuted 
Monothelites before the Arab conquest, and to grievance 
against communion under one species before Cerularius. 

However, it is quite probable that topics of more ordinary 
interest, and the later part of the history, are more accurately 
treated. In a second edition the book might be very useful to 
a large contemporary public. It is well arranged, and the story 
is clear and brisk. 

E. Burrows. 
Fre-Fiower Tasiets: Poems translated from the Chinese 
by Frorence Ayscoven. English versions by Amy 
Lowett. 8 x 5, xcv +227 pp. London: Constable, 
1922. 

The result of close collaboration between two women of 
culture and talent, this book must be regarded as a remark- 
able achievement. Mrs. Ayscough, who has lived many 
years in China, began by making some rough translations 
of Chinese poems with which to illustrate a course of lectures, 
and requested her friend Miss Lowell, of Boston, to put 
them into poetic shape. Miss Lowell, a writer of some 
distinction, was so fascinated by the poems that she wished 
to continue the work, and thus the present volume came 
into being. It must be freely recognized that this method 
of translating Chinese poetry has its dangers; for the spirit 
of poetry is elusive, and especially apt to evaporate if distilled 
through two minds instead of one. Yet, on the whole, 
the experiment has been surprisingly successful, even in the 
case of Li Po, whose brilliancy of diction is so hard to 
reproduce. No fewer than eighty-three of his poems are 
translated here, some for the first time. There are thirteen 
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by Tu Fu, and three by Wang Wei; and about forty other 
authors are represented by one poem apiece. 

Much though there is to admire in the volume, one cannot 
endorse, without qualification, the claim that these transla- 
tions are “ extraordinarily exact, they are poetry, and would 
be so though no Chinese poet had conceived them fourteen 
hundred years ago”. In the first place, they are in prose, 
and moreover in prose which is seldom truly rhythmical. 
It is unfair to base any general judgment on isolated passages, 
but the name of poetry is hardly applicable, at any rate, 
to these opening lines of a stanza by Li Po :-— 

“In the attitude, and with the manner, of the woman of old, 

Full of grief, she stands in the glorious morning light ” ; 
or to this by Tu Fu :— , 


“The poems of Po are unequalled. 

His thoughts are never categorical, but fly high in the wind.” 
Nor should a translator of poetry carry the passion for Jiteral- 
ness so far as to write: ‘‘ We think of each other eternally. 
My heart and my liver are snapped in two.” The Chinese 
idiom is one that cannot be transferred to English without 
a ludicrous effect. 

Owing to the absence of exact references, it has only been 
possible to test the soundness of the translation in a few 
instances ; these, however, seem to show that Mrs, Ayscough’s 
share of the work has been done very conscientiously and 
well. But why is ch‘ing invariably translated “green”, 
. even when applied as an epithet to heaven? Mrs. Ayscough 
has also contributed a long and cleverly written introduction, 
a number of useful notes, and the plan of a typical Chinese 
dwelling-house, with a key. 

Lronge GrLEs. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


René Basset 

Our Society lost by the death of Professor Réné Basset on 
the 4th January this year one of its distinguished Honorary 
Members, and the world one of its greatest authorities on the 
Berber languages of North Africa. An indefatigable worker, 
it would require much space to enumerate all his works, many 
of which are scattered in the Revue Africaine and other journals. 
But it is not in his own works that we find all his labours ; 
one needed only to mention that a certain scholar was 
intending to write upon a certain subject, and I always found 
him replying immediately, giving references from his valuable 
notes made during many years of research, and I believe I can 
assert that he guided many of his pupils to take up work, 
and we owe many books of the younger generation of French 
Orientalists to his inspiration. 

Among his many writings on the Berber dialects are the 
following: Manuel de la Langue Kabyle, Paris, 1887; Notes 
de Lexicographie Berbére, Paris, 1883-7; Contes Populaires 
Berbéres, Paris, 1887 ; Nouveaux Contes Berbéres, Paris, 1897 ; 
Le Dialecte de Syonah, Paris, 1890; Etude sur le Zenatia, 
Paris, 1892; Mission au Senegal, with a study of the Zenaga 
Berber dialect and the Hassaniyya Arabic of the Senegal. Finally 
he published the materials for the study of the Tuareg language 
left by Pére de Foucauld, of which have appeared Dictionaire 
Abregé Touaréque, Alger, 1918-20, in two vols, 8vo, comprising 
1440 pages, and the Notes pour servir a un essaie de grammaire 
Touarégue, Alger, 1920. He was occupied with the publication 
of the texts (tales, poems, etc.) in Tuareg, left by de Foucauld 
at the time of his death. 

It was rather later in life that he began to publish works in 
Arabic, among which the “ Synaxaire Arabe Jacobite” in 
the Patrologia Orientalis is perhaps the most important. The 
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first half, containing the first six months of the Coptic year, 
has been published, comprising 890 pages of text and French 
translation, and Professor Basset was working on the 
remainder at the time of his death. I do not know if he was 
able to complete it, but in a letter shortly before his death he 
wrote me that he had a considerable amount of proofs to 
read. Interested in all appertaining to North Africa, he 
published the Arabic Futuh-al Habasha, an account of the 
‘temporary Muslim conquest of Abyssinia early in the 
sixteenth century, and he had in hand an edition of the 
History of the Siidan, dealing principally with the conquest 
of Nigeria by the Sharifian Sultin al-Mansir. Destined for 
the use of students at the University of Algiers were his Textes 
litteraires, Alger, 1917, and an edition of the Banat Su‘ad of 
Ka‘b ibn Zuhair, Alger, 1910. He was preparing an edition of 
the poems attributed to Majnin Beni ‘Amir on the basis of 
all accessible manuscripts of the Diwan, for which I collated 
the rather bad copy in the library of the India Office. The 
edition was to contain a study of the origin of this poet, who 
was probably never historical and to whom verses of many 
other poets are attributed. I fear this work was not advanced 
sufficiently to be published. 

Considering his numerous official duties as Doyen de la 
Faculté de Lettres, it is amazing with what zeal 
Professor Basset was working untiringly right to the end, 
having always in view the widening of our horizon in the 
knowledge of the people of North Africa in particular. 

If Science and our Society have lost one of its foremost 
scholars, I have lost a kind and ever helpful friend. 

F. Krenxow. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(January-April, 1924) 
Gifts 

The Duke of Sermoneta has presented vols. 3-8 of the 
Annali dell’ Islam, 1910-18, and Onomasticon Arabicum, 
vols. 1 and 2, 1915. M. G. Coedés has presented Bull. de 
Ll Ecole Francaise d’ERatréme Orient, T.17, No. 2, which has been 
missing from the R.A.S. set; Mr. Beveridge, William Carey, 
byS. P. Carey ; and Mr. D. Du B. Davidson, 13 volumes of the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Ceylon Branch of the R.AS., 
a large number of unbound parts, Childers’ Pali-English 
Dictionary, 1875, Carter’s English-Sinhalese Dictionary, 1891, 
and Miller’s Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, with a volume 
of plates, 1883. 


—__- 


The following twenty-nine have been elected as members 


during the quarter :— 
Mr. S. Barua. B. Rajendra Sinha, Jagerdar 
Dr. 8. K. Basu. of Jubbulpore. 
Mr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.A. Mr. M. G. Raju, L.M.E. 
Mr. G. H. Chandavarkar. Mr. G. Ramadas, B.A. 
Mr. A. K. Chatterjee. Mr. 8. H. Rizvi. 
Mr. B. Das, B.A. Mr. I. Rohman, B.A. 
Mr. N. A. Das, B.A. Mr. B. V. N. Roy, B.A., LL.B. 
Maulvi Mohammad Din, B.A. Kaviraj 8. Roy, M.B. 
Mr. K. N. Dwera. Sriyukla M. N. B. Saraswati. 
Mr. M. B. Hlaing, B.A Dr. L. G. Sen, B.A., Ph.D. 
Major O. Holstein. Srijut S. Sharma. 
Mr. 0. W. McMillen. S. M. P. Singh, Taluqdar of 
Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, Khapradih. 

CS.1 Raja J. Singh, Feudatory Chief 


of Sarangarh. 
Mr. S. Taylor. 
Pandit M. Y. Wankhade. 
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The following eleven have resigned :— 


Lieut. C. C. Baker. Mrs. L’Estrange Malone. 
Major Cyprian Bridge. Mr. H. Proctor. 

Mr. Darnvalla. Rai Bahadur 8. Prosada. 
Mrs. de Z. Elliot. Rev. D. C. Simpson. 
Mr. 8. G. V. Fitzgerald. Mr. E. J. Wood. 

Mr. A. T. Holme. 


The Society has lost by death one of its Honorary Members, 
Professor Réné Basset, also Miss Louise Kennedy and 
Mr. Lyon Thomson. 


Lectures 

During the quarter Mrs. Ayscough, Mr. Grant Brown, 
and Father E. N. B. Burrows read interesting papers, 
a résumé of the first appearing in the January Journal. 

Mr. Grant Brown’s lantern lecture in February was entitled 
“Pictures of Burma”. He first took his audience up the 
Chindwin, beginning with a Burmese town in the south 
and ending with the border of unadministered territory 
four hundred miles further up the river. He showed photo- 
graphs of river scenery, of Burmese life and art, of border 
raiders, and of the head-man of a village in unadministered 
territory where human sacrifices were offered annually to 
the harvest-god. Then he took them to that curious 
survival in a Buddhist country, the pagan festival at 
Taungbyon, near Mandalay, with its tree-worship and images 
of the ancient gods, and ended with some photographs in 
natural colours taken by Mrs. Scherman, wife of Professor 
Scherman, of Munich, when on a tour of Burma in 1911. 
On the President’s table were displayed a model of the Dragon 
of Tagaung (JRAS., October, 1917) and one of the “ Golden 
Boys” that originally guarded the slumbers of the Kings 
of Burma. 

This is a résumé of Father Burrows’ paper entitled ‘ The 
Mythology of the Rivers of Babylonia ”’. 

The earliest myth of the Sumerian God Nimurta may be 
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traced back to a prehistoric incident in the foundation of 
civilization in Iraq. This was the creation of the first dam 
on the Tigris and the invention of the same system of river 
control that has recently been re-introduced inIraq. Elabora- 
tions of his achievement brought Nimurta to the rank of 
a great god. For instance, the contest with the river being 
in Sumerian epic a battle with wild beasts, he becomes god 
of war and of the chase. Nimurta appears probably in 
Genesis as Nimrod. The thesis was mainly founded on 
a recent work of P. Witzel and a suggestion of P. Deimel. 


The following books are wanted for the Library :— 

China Branch R.A.S. Transactions. Pts. 5, 6, 7, 1855-9. 

China Review. Vol. i, pts. 2,3. Vol. iv, pt.4. Vol. xxiii, 
pts. 1, 2,6. Vol. xxiv, pt. 1. 

Hakluyt Society, Rundall, Collection of Early Documents 
on Japan. 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia in 14th cent. a.p. from 
the Nuzhat-al-Kulib of Hamd-Allah Mustawfi. As. Soc. 
Monographs, 1903. 

Numismatic Chronicle. Vol. ii, Nos. 5, 6. Vol. iii, Nos. 9, 
11,12. New Ser., Vol. iii, Nos. 9,10. Proceedings from 
the beginning. 

Ostasiatische Zeits. Vol. i, pts.3,4. Vol. ii, pt. 4. 

Sudan Notesand Records. Vol.i,Nos.2,3. Vol.2,No.1. 

Temple, Legends of the Panjab. Vol. iii. 

Vienna Or. Journal. Vols. i, ii, and xxix, pts. 3, 4. 

Zeits. der Deut. Mor. Gesellschaft. Vol. viii. 

Zeits. fiir Assyriologie. Bd. xxii, pts. 3, 4. 


The remainder of Additions to the Library will appear in 
the July Journal. 
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The Gift of the late H. C. Fanshawe, I.C.8., retired 


An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, written in Egypt during the years 1833-5 by 
E. W. Lane. London, 1890. 

L’Art Chinois, par M. Paléologue. Paris, 1887. 

L’Art Japonais, par L. Gonse. Paris. 

es, the old Capital of the Adil Shahi Kings, by H. Cousens. 

oona, 1889. 

A Book of Water-colour Sketches of Indian Life. 

British New Guinea, by J. P. Thomson. London, 1892. 

The Buried Cities of Ceylon, by 8. M. Burrows. 2nd ed. 
Colombo, 1894. 

The Burman, his Life and Notions. by Shway Yoe. London, 
1896. 

Cairo, Sketches of its History, Monuments, and Social Life, by 
§. Lane-Poole. London, 1893. 

The Canton Guide, compiled by Dr. Kerr. 4th ed. Hongkong, 
1889. 

Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1784-1883. 
Calcutta, 1885. 

China, by R. K. Douglas. 2nd ed. London, 1887. 

The Cities of Egypt, by R. 8. Poole. London, 1882. 

China, the Long-lived Empire, by E. R. Scidmore. London, 


1900, 

Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram-Himalayas, by 
WM Conway. London, 1894. 

Constable’s Hand Atlas of India, prepared under direction of 
J. G. Bartholomew. Westminster, 1893. 

Descriptions sommaire des Salles du Musée Egyptien, par 
Vicomte E. de Rougé. Nouvelle ed. refondue par P. Pierret. 
Paris, 1895. 

Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of a Collection of Japanese 
and Chinese Paintings in the British Museum, by W. 
Anderson. London, 1886. 

A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan, Letters from home to home, 
by Mrs. H. Fraser. 2 vols. London, 1899. 

Durch Indien ins verschlossene Land Nepal. Ethnographische 
u. photographische Studienblatter von K. Boeck. ipzig, 
1903 


tian Self-taught (Arabic), by C. A. Thimm. 2nd ed. 
London, 1898. ek 
The Emir of Bokhara and his Country Journeys and Studies in 
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Bokhara (with a chapter on my voyage on the Amu Darya 
to Khiva), by O. Olufsen. London, 1911. 

European Settlements in the Far East. London, 1900. 

Fans of Japan, by ©. M. Salwey, with introduction by W. 
Anderson. London, 1894. 

Feudal and Modern Japan, by A. M. Knapp. 2 vols. London, 
1898. 


Four Years in Upper Burma, by W. R. Winston. London, 1892. 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, by L. Hearn. 2 vols. London, 
1896. 
The Gods of the Egyptians, or Studies in Egyptian Mythology, 
by E. A. W. Budge. 2 vols. London, 1904. 
Guide du visiteur au Musée du Caire, par G. Maspero. Le Caire, 
1902. 
A Guide to Constantinople, by D. Confopoulos, 3rded. London, 
902, 


1902. 
A Guide to a Bp with some remarks upon Macao and 

Canton, by W. e. Hongkong, 1893. 

Guide to Japan, by Keeling. 4th ed., revised by A. Farsari. 

. Yokohama, 1889. 

A Guide to Sanchi, by Sir J. Marshall. Calcutta, 1918. 

Hampi Ruins, described and illustrated by A. H. Longhurst. 
Madras, 1917. 

A Hand-book of Benares, by Rev. A. Parker. Benares, 1895. 

A Handbook of Colloquial Japanese, by B. H. Chamberlain. 2nd 
ed. London, 1889. 

Handbook to Singapore, by Rev. G. M. Reith. Singapore, 1892. 

Handy Guide Book to the Japanese Islands, by H. W. Seton 
Karr. London, 1888. 

The Heart of Asia, by F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross. London, 
1899. 

Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, by .Major T. W. Haig. 
Allahabad, 1907. 

A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, by S. Lane-Poole. 
London, 1901. 

A History of Egypt under Roman Rule, by J.G. Milne. London, 
1898. 

A History of the Japanese People from the earliest times to the 
end of the Meiji Era, by Captain F. Brinkley, with the 
collaboration of Baron Kikuchi. London, 1914. 

Illustrated Companion to Murray’s Japan Hand-book, by 
K. Ogawa. Tokyo, 1894. 

Illustrated Guide to India, by G. Hutton-Taylor. Calcutta. 

An Incarnation of the Snow, translated from the original manu- 
script, by F. W. Bain. 3rd ed. London, 1913. 

L’'Inde des Rajahs, Voyage dans I’Inde Centrale, par L. Rousselet. 
2¢ éd.,3 vols. Paris, 1877. 


ie 
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Itinéraire descriptif, historique et archéologique de l’Orient, par 
K. Isambert. Paris, 1873. 

Japan and its Art, by M. B. Huish. 2nd ed. London, 1892. 

Sas i it was and is, by R. Hildreth. 3rd thousand. Boston, 


Japan in Pictures, by D. Sladen. London. 

Japan: Travels and Researches undertaken at the cost of the 
Prussian Government, by J. J. Rein. Translated from the 
German. 2nd ed. London, 1888. 

Japanese Picture Books. 3 vols. 

Japanese Pottery, being a native report with an introduction 
and catalogue, by A. W. Franks. London, 1880. 

J — by Sir E. Arnold. Illustrations by R. Blum. London, 
1892. 


Java Facts and Fancies, by A. de Wit. London, 1905. 

Jinrikisha Days in Japan, by E. R. Scidmore. New York, 1891. 

Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, by Mrs. Bishop. 2 vols. 
London, 1891. 

Kokoro, hints and echoes of Japanese inner life, by L. Hearn. 
London, 1896. 

Letters from India describing a Journey in the British 
Dominions of India, Tibet, ore, and Cashmere, 1828-31, 
by V. Jacquemont. 2 vols. London, 1834. 

Letters to the People of India on Responsible Government, by 
L. Curtis. London, 1918. 

Life of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, by Sir T. E. 
Colebrooke. 2vols. London, 1884. 

The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt, a.p. 1260-1517, by 
Sir W. Muir. London, 1896. 

The Middle Eastern Question, or some Political Problems of 
Indian Defence, by V. Chirol. London, 1903. 

The Mikado’s Empire, by W. E. Griffis. 8th ed. New York, 
1895. 

Modern Egypt, by the Earl of Cromer. 2 vols. London, 1908. 

The Monuments of Upper Egypt, a translation of the Itinéraire 
de la Haute Egypte of Auguste Marictte-Bey, by Alphonse 
Mariette. London, 1877. 

The Mummy Chapters on Egyptian Funereal Archwology, by 
E. A. W. Budge. 2nded. Cambridge, 1894. ; 

Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara in the years 1843-5 to ascertain 
the fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, by J. 
Wolffe. 3rd ed. London, 1846. 

Natives of Northern India, by W. Crooke. London, 1907. 

New China and Old: personal recollections and observations of 
thirty years, by Ven. A. E. Moule. 2nd ed. London, 1892. 

New Light on Ancient Egypt, by G. Maspero, translated from 
the French by E. Lee. London, 1908. 
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Nineveh and its Palaces, by J. Bonomi. 3rd ed. London, 1889. 

Old-World Japan. Legends of the Land of the Gods. Retold by 
F. Rinder. Illustrations by T. F. Robinson. London, 1895. 

Out of Doors in Tsarland, a record of the seeings and doings of 
a Wanderer in Russia, by F. J. Whishaw. ndon, 1893. 

The “ Overland” to China, by A. R. Colquhoun. London, 1900. 

Panjab Settlement Manual, by J. M. Douie. Lahore, 1899. 

La Perse, la Chaldée et la Susiane, par Jane Dieulafoy. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1887. 

Persia and the Persian Question, by G. N. Curzon. 2 vols. 
London, 1892, 

Persia and the Persians, by 8. G. W. Benjamin. London 1887. 

Persian Art, by Major R. M. Smith. 2nd ed. London. 

The Persian Problem, by H. J. Whigham. London, 1903. 

——— Kashmir, by A. Neve. Illustrated by G. W. Millais. 
London, 1900. 

The Praises of Amida, seven Buddhist Sermons translated from 
the Japanese of Tada Kanai by Rev. A. Lloyd. Tokyo, 

907 


1907. 

Problems of the Far East, by G. N. Curzon. New and revised 
ed. Westminster, 1896. : 

The Religions of Japan from the dawn of History to the Era of 
Méiji, by W. E. Griffis. London, 1895. 

Rubaiyat-i-Umar-i-Khayam, 

Russia in Asia, a record and a study, 1558-1899, by A. Krausse. 
2nd ed. London, 1900. 

Russia in Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo-Russian Question, 
by G. N. Curzon. London, 1889. 

A Simplified Grammar of the Japanese Language (modern written 
style), by B. H. Chamberlain. London, 1886. 

Social Life among the Assyrians and Babylonians, by A. H. 
Sayce. (By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, xviii.) London, 1893. 

Tales of Old Japan, by A. B. Mitford. London, 1894. 

se, Japanese, being notes on various subjects connected with 

apan for the use of travellers and others, by B. H. 
Chamberlain. 2nd ed. London, 1891. 

Through China with a Camera, by J. Thomson. Westminster, 
1898. 

Through Persia from the Gulf to the Caspian, by F. B. Bradley- 
Birt. London, 1909. 

Through the Heart of Asia over the Pamir to India, by G. 
Bonvalot. Illustrations by A. Pépin. Translated from the 
French ee B. Pitman. 2 vols. London, 1889. 

Through the Yang-tse Gorges, or Trade and Travel in Western 
China, by A, J. Little. Srded. London, 1898. 

Tracts. 4 vols. Egypt, India, Japan. 

Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China during the years 1844-5-6, 
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by M. Hue, translated from the French by W. Hazlitt. 
Reprint ed., 2 vols. Chicago, 1898. 
A Voyage to East-India, by E. Terry. London, 1655, 
Wanderings in China, by OC. F, Gordon Cumming. London, 1888. 


Books 


An Early Chinese Culture, by J. G. Andersson. Reprint from the 
Bulletin, Geological Survey of China. Peking, 1923. Bought. 
Anthropology of Northern China, by 8. M. Shirokogoroff. R.A.S. 
(North China Branch), extra vol. ii. Shanghai, 1923. 
From Author. 
Archeological Dept. of H.E.H. The Nizam’s Dominions. Annual 
Report, 1330 F. a.p. 1920-1. Calcutta, 1923. 
From Director. 
—— Survey of Ceylon. Epigraphia Zeylanica, being Lithic and 
other Inscriptions of Ceylon, ed. and tr. by M. de Z. 
Wickremasinghe. Vol. ii, pt. v. London, 1923. 
From Government of Ceylon. 
Ardha-Magadhi Reader, by Banarsi Das Jain. Lahore, 1923. 
From Principal, Oriental College. 
Asia Major, ed. B. Schindler et F. Weller. Vol. i, fasc.i. Leipzig, 


London, 1924. From Editor. 
Assyrian Medical Texts from the Originals in the British Museum, 
by R. C. Thompson. London, 1923. From Author. 


The Babylonian Epic of Creation restored from the recently 
recovered Tablets of ASSur. Transcription, Translation, and 
Commentary by 8. Langdon. Oxford, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Baudhayana Srauta Siitram, a Sanskrit Work of the Vedic 
Literature, ed. by W. Caland. Vol. iii, fasc. vi (concluding 
the work), Bibliotheca Indica, N.S., No. 1460. Calcutta, 
1924. : From Editor. 

Bengal District Gazetteors. Pabna, by L. 8. 8. O'Malley. 
Calcutta, 1923. From Government of India. 

— Records. Chittagong. Vol. i, 1760-73 (Letters received 


and issued). Calcutta, 1923. 
From High Commissioner. 
Bhattikalanka-Dévas Karnitaka-Sabdanuéfisanam, with its 
Vyitti or Gloss, named Bhish&-Manjari and Vyfkhy& or 
Commentary thereon, called Manjari-Makaranda, ed. by 
Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar. Bangalore, 1923. 
From Director, Arc ical Researches. 
Bibliotheca Buddhica. xviii. Tiranitha’s Edelsteinmine, 
das Buch von den Vermittlern der Sieben Inspirationen. 
Aus dem Tibetischen tibersetzt, von A.Griinwedel. Heft. i, ii. 
Petrograd, 1914. 
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Bibliotheca Buddhica. xix.  Tibetski perevod sotineni 
Samtanintarasiddhi Dharmakirti i Samtanatarasiddhitika 
Vinitadeva, T. Stcherbatsky. i, ii. Petrograd, 1916. 

—— xx. Tibetski perevod Abhidharmakogakirikah i Abhi- 
dharmakogabhisyam sotineni Vasubandhu, T. Stcherbatsky. 
Petrograd, 1917. 

—— xxi. Sphutirtha Abhidharmakogavyakhyai the work of 
Yagomitra. First Kogasthina, ed. by 8. Lévi and T. 
Stcherbatsky. Petrograd, 1918. From Professor Stcherbatshy. 

Bibliothéque des Arabisants Frangais publiée sous la Direction 

- de G. Foucart. le Sér. Silvestre de Sacy. T. 2°. Le 
Caire, 1923. From Publishers. 

Die éi-Texte in Umschrift lt Bd. Linleitung: Die 
Keilschrift von Boghazkéi. 2t** Bd., Hefti. Geschichtliche 
Texte aus dem alten Chatti-Reich autographiert, von 
KE. Forrer. Wissenschaftliche Veréfientlichung der D.O.G., 
41,42. Leipzig, 1922. Bought. 

The Book of Esther in the Light of History, by J. Hoschander. 
Philadelphia, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Buddhist Conception of Spirits, by Bimala Charan Law. 
Foreword by Rao Saheb S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 
Calcutta Or. Ser., No. 11, E.4. Calcutta, 1923. 

From Author. 

Candra-Vrtti der Original-kommentar Candragomin’s zu seinem 
grammatischen Siitri, herausgegeben von B. Liebich. Kunde 
des Morgenlandes. Leipzig, 1918. From Author. 

Cindra-Vyakarana die Grammatik des Candragomin. Siitra, 
Unadi, Dhitupitha, herausgegeben von B. Liebich. Kunde 
des 8 ETE Leipzig, 1902. From Author. 

Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. ii, pt. iv. 
ain 1906-20. Bengali Books, by J. F. Blumhardt. 
London, 1923. From Secretary of State for India. 

Census of India, 1921. Vol. iv. Baluchistan, by Major T. C. 
Fowle and Rai Bahadur Diwan Jaimat Rai. 

— Vol. v, pts. i, ii. Bengal, by W. H. Thompson. 

— Vol. vi, pts. i, ii. City of Calcutta, by W. H. Thompson. 
Calcutta, 1923. 

—— Vol. xii. Coorg, by K. N. Subbaraya. Madras, 1923. 

—— Vol. xv, pt. ii. Punjab and Delhi, by L. Middleton and 
ex cay Lahore, 1922. 

—— Vol. xvi, pt. i. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, b 
E. H. H. Edye. - 

—— —— Pt. ii. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, by 
E. H. H. Edye and W. R. Tennant. Allahabad, 1923. 

d From High Commissioner. 

Chinese Characteristics, by A. H. Smith. 5th ed., revised with 
illustrations. Edinburgh, 1900. Bought. 
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Classical Sanskrit Literature, by A. B. Keith. (The Heritage of 
India Series.) Calcutta, London, 1923. From Publishers. 
Early Architecture in Western Asia. Chaldean, Hittite, Assyrian, 
Persian, a historical outline by E. Bell. London, 1924. 
From Publishers. 
Eastern Bengal Ballads, Mymensing (Ramtanu Lahiri Research 
Fellowship Lectures for 1922-4, in two Parts). Vol. i. 
Compiled and Edited by Dineschandra Sen, Foreword by 
Earl of Ronaldshay. cutta, 1923, From Publishers. 
Elements of Hindustani Grammar for the use of Students and 
Outsiders, compiled by Ram Pershad. Ajmer, 1916. 
From Author. 
An English-Nubian Comparative Dictionary, by G. W. Murray. 
(Harvard African Studies, vol. iv.) London, 1923. 
From Publishers. 
Examples of Indian Sculpture at the British Museum. Twelve 
Collotype Plates selected by Laurence Binyon, with an 
Introduction by William Rothenstein and a Foreword by 
Sir Hercules Read. (The India Society.) London, 1923, 
From Publishers. 
Les Figurines Funéraires Egyptienne, par L. Speleers. (Fonda- 
tion Universitaire de Belgique.) Bruxelles-Londres, 1923. 
From Publishers. 
Handbook for the Indian Army. Garhwilis, by Capt. J. Evatt, 
revised by Lieut.-Col. K. Henderson. Calcutta, 1924. 
From Government of India. 
A Hausa Phrase Book, by A. C. Parsons, revised by Rev. G. P. 
Bargery. London, 1924. 
From Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
History of Assyria, by A. T. Olmstead. New York, London, 
1923. From Publishers. 
A History of the Peninsular Malays, with chapters on Perak and 
Selangor, by R. J. Wilkinson, 3rd ed., revised. Singapore, 
1923. From Publishers. 
Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings of Meetings. 
Vol. v. Fifth Meeting, Calcutta, Jan., 1923. cutta, 1923. 
From High Commissioner. 
Islamstudien vom Werden u. Wesen der islamischen Welt von 
C. H. Becker. l'** Bd. Leipzig, 1924. From Publishers. 
Japanese Sword-mounts in the Collections of Field Museum, 
by Helen C. Gunsaulus. Publication 216, Anthropological 
Serics. Vol. xvi. Chicago, 1923. From Publishers. 
Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi 4'* Heft. Autographien von 
E. Forrer. Wissenschaftliche Veréfientlichung der D.O.G. 30. 
Leipzig, 1920. Bought. 
Das Kitab al-hijal yal-mabarig des Abi Bakr Ahmad ibn “Umar 
ibn Muhair ai-Saibini-al-Hagsif, herausgegeben von J. 
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Schacht. Beitrige zur semitischen Philologie u. Linguistik, 
Heft 4. Hannover, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Life of the der Jén Olafsson, Traveller to India, 
written by himself and completed about a.p. 1661, with 
a continuation; by another hand, up to his death in 1679. 
Translated from the Icelandic ed. of S. Bléndal by Bertha S. 
Phillpotts. Vol. i. Life and Travels, Iceland, England, 
Denmark, White Sea, Faroes, Spitzbergen, Norway, 1593- 
1622. Ed. by the Translator. (Hakluyt Society.) London, 
1923. 

Linguistic Gleanings. Lehnwérterstudien, by H. Skéld. Lunds 


Universitets Arsskrift., N.F., Avd. i, Bd. 19, Nr. 5,7. Lund, 
Leipzig, 1923. From Author. 
Luxor and its Temples, by A. M. Blackman, illustrated by 
Major B. Fletcher. London, 1923. From Author. 
Materalien zum Dhitupitha, von B. Liebich. Heidelberger 
Akademie, 1921. From Author. 


Mémoires publiés par les Membres de I’Institut Fr. d’Archéo. 
Or. du Caire sous la Direction de G. Foucart. T. 49. Magrizi 
El-Mawi‘iz, Wa’l-i‘tibar ff Dhikr el-Khitat Wa’l-Athar éd. 

ar G. Wiet. Vol. 4™¢, fasc. 1 (2™ partie, Chap. l-lxxxvi). 

e Caire, 1923. 
—T. 51. Recherches sur les Poissons représentés dans 
uelques Tombeaux Egyptiens de l’Ancien Empire, par 
é. Gaillard avec la collaboration de V. Loret et C. Kuentz. 


Le Caire, 1923. From Publishers. 
A Mon-English Dictionary, by R. Halliday. Bangkok, 1922. 
From Author. 


My Nestorian Adventure in China. A popular account of the 
Holm-Nestorian Expedition to Sian-Fu and its Results, by 
F. Holm, with an Introduction by Rev. A. Yohannan. New 
York, 1923. From Author. 
Note sur les agrandissements successifs de l’agniksetra et de la 
mahiavedi dans l’agnicayana, par P. E. Dumont. Bruxelles, 


* 1924. From Author. 
One Hundred Years’ History of the Chinese in Singapore, by 
Song Ong Siang. London, 1923. From Publishers. 


Palwontologia Sinica. The Cave-Deposit at Sha Kuo T’un in 
* Fengtien, by J. G. Andersson. Geological Survey of China. 
Peking, 1923. Bought. 
The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary, ed. by T. W. R. 
Davids and W. Stede. Pt. vi (Ph.-M). Chi , 1924. 
Prom Publishers. 
Pedagogics of the Talmud and that of Modern Times. A com- 
parative Study, by Sir H. Gollancz. London, 1924. 
From Publishers. 
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The Earlier History of the Arabian Nights 
By D. B. MACDONALD, Hartford, U.S.A. 


[* is unfortunate that almost all investigators of the origin 

and development of, the Nights have been, more or less, 
under the spell of that quite modern recension which Zotenberg 
first identified and called “la redaction égyptienne” (here- 
after ZER). In the numerous Egyptian prints derived from . 
the I Bilaiq edition (Biliq, a.n. 1252=a.p. 1835), in the 
Calcutta edition of the same recension (IT Calcutta, a.p. 1839- 
42), in at least two Beyrout editions (Salhani and Adabiya 
Press), this recension has attained to the dignity of a Vulgate, 
and of it most people, even most Arabists, think when they 
refer to the Arabian Nights. This almost subconscious 
assumption was the great obscuring element in Lane’s mind 
and with De Goeje in his Britannica article on the Nights. 
From this point of view it is especially unfortunate that 
Zotenberg did not publish any further researches; he was 
evidently on his way to complete freedom of attitude. August 
Miiller, in his “Sendschreiben” to De Goeje (“Zu den 
mirchen der tausend und einen nacht,” Bessenberger’s 
Beitrage, xiii, pp. 222-44; cf. too his more popular article, 
“ Die Marchen der Tausend und einen Nacht ” in Der Deutsche 
Rundschau, xiii, 10, July, 1887, pp. 77-96), had evidently 
reached such freedom even before Zotenberg’s Notice (Notices 
et Extraits, xxviii, 1, pp. 167-320) appeared ; and om same 
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holds good of Stanley Lane-Poole in his recast and expansion 
of Lano’s “ Review ”, added to the “ Bobn ” edition of Lane’s 
translation (vol. iv, pp. 303-22). 

In the following notes, by-products of my very broken work 
for some years past on an edition of the Galland and Vatican 
MSS. of the Nights (hereafter G and V), I begin with as few 
presuppositions as I can. I recognize that the Nights has 
assumed many very different forms and that, perhaps, the 
title “ Nights ” is the only thing common to them all. I make 
no attempt to take account of all my predecessors or to write 
a history of the long investigation which begins with Galland’s 
Dédicace and the notes in his Journal.* I pick out the elements 
in that history, brought to light by different investigators in 
the past, which seem to me significanf, and I bring them into 
relation with what little discoveries I have myself made, and 
the views which I have come to hold. Much of this work has 
had to be preliminary—a clearing, as it were, of the ground. 
Thus Zotenberg cleared the Vulgate out of the way, and I may 
venture to claim that I have myself cleared away two of the 
greatest sources of obscurity and confusion in Habicht’s so- 
called Tunisian recension (this Journal for 1909, pp. 685-704) 
and the I Calcutta edition (Browne Volume, pp. 304~21).? 
And, above all, these notes centre round the evidence which 
minute verbal study of G has furnished, as it is beyond 
question the oldest considerable mass of a Nights text which 
has yet come to light. 

In my preceding article in the Browne Volume I began with 
the extant MS. evidence and worked back. I now begin with 

1 There is a good outline of such a history in the first 26 pp. of J. Oestrup, 
Studier over tusind og en nat, 1891. See also a French résumé of this book 
with other notes on the Nights by the late Emile Galtier in Mémoires . . . 
voto rn Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, t. xxvii, pp. 135-94, 

* May I ask my readers to strike out, in that article, the words (p. 313, 
1, 11), “ In this he follows an Arabic preface to” ? I unhappily trusted 
my memory and it misled me. The Persian preface to I Calcutta is not 


represented in the Russell MS., but the Arabic introduction to I Calcutta 
is verbatim in that MS. 
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the oldest external evidence and work down towards the MSS. 
That oldest external evidence is certainly contained in 
Emmanuel Cosquin’s criticism of De Goeje’s hypothesis. The 
great Dutch Arabist suggested (Britannica, 9, 10, 11, under 
“ Thousand and One Nights ”’, fuller in De Gids for September, 
1886) that the frame-story of the Nights and the story of 
Esther in the Old Testament both went back to the same old 
Persian folk-tale. This suggestion was and is, perhaps, still 
very widely accepted, but so competent a folklorist as Cosquin 
had no difficulty in showing (‘‘ Le Prologue-Cadre des Mille et 
une Nuits,” Revue Biblique, Jan.—April, 1909) that the frame- 
story is fundamentally of Indian origin. Further, he analysed 
it into three quite distinct elements—-(i) a husband in despair 
at the treachery of his wife recovers joy and health in learning 
that a high personage is equally unfortunate ; (ii) a super- 
human being is tricked by a woman, although he keeps her in 
close confinement ; (iii) an inexhaustible conteuse ingeniously 
escapes a danger which menaces either her or her father or 
both, p. 4/268—and proved the separate existence of these in 
Indian storiology. Still further, through a curious accident 
of translation, the existence of one of these in India before 
A.D. 251 can be shown. And again, still further, these elements 
passed into the folk-lore and literature of Europe apart from 
the Nights. But most striking of all is the proof that the 
Prologue to “ The 101 Nights ”, a comparatively little-known 
companion collection to “The 1,001 Nights”, and one 
preserved in only a small number of MSS., gives the first and 
most important element in a form much nearer to the Indian 
story, which is that of the young man, famed for his beauty, 
who becomes ugly because of a concealed sorrow, and thus 
incurs danger. That is, the framework of “ The 101 Nights” 
is not a later imitation of that of “ The 1,001 Nights”, but 
is nearer to the original.* 

2 Now also in the posthumous collected volume, ‘‘ Etudes Folkloriques,” 
pp. 265-347. 


2I do not attempt here to give details. For these, see Cosquin and 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, cited below. ‘ 
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Since Cosquin wrote his masterly study, a translation of “The 
101 Nights” by Gaudefroy-Demombynes from MSS. in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale has appeared (“ Les Cent et Une Nuits 
Traduites de |’Arabe,” E. Guilmoto, Paris [no date], pp. xvi, 
352). He based his version on Fonds arabe 3660, but used the 
other two in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds arabe 3661, 
3662, and also a very incomplete MS. belonging to René 
Basset. All these are quite modern and of Maghribi origin. 
Another MS., also Maghribi but said to be several centuries old 
and on parchment, was in the possession of Sainte Croix 
Pajot in 1842, and certain stories from it, translated by him, 
were inserted in “Les Mille et un Jours”, an omnium 
gatherum published at Paris by Pourrat Fréres in that year 
and also later (Nos. 309, 310 in Chauvin’s Bibl. ar., iv, pp. 122, 
221). This MS. had been given to Pajot by “ le scheik Reffaa- 
Effendi, directeur de l’école des langues au Caire . . . il 
était, dit il, depuis plusieurs siécles dans sa famille” (p. 8) ; 
its present ownership is unknown (Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
p- 252,note). The text of two stories in MS. 3660 was published 
in 1888 by Florence Groff in her “Contes Arabes Extraits 
des MSS. de la Bibliothéque Nationale” (Paris, Leroux). 
There is also a Berber translation of this collection which 
has been described by René Basset in the Rev. des Trad. Pop., 
vi, pp. 449-58. 

It will be seen that the evidence for this shorter collection 
is all very modern and of the extreme West. Even the Cairo 
MS. was of Maghribi origin, and we have no real assurance as to 
its age. Yet the Prologue agrees in part with the geographi- 
cally and chronologically remote Indian story much more 
nearly than does the Prologue of our Nights ; also, in another 
detail it is in close accord with the description in the Frhrist, to 
which I shall come immediately (Cosquin, pp. 25-7 /291-3). 
In Hajji Khalifa, No. 11289 (Fliigel’s edition, vol. v, p. 356), 
there is, however, another trace of this collection. There we 
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4Ko-. This is, evidently, “le philosophe Fermas ou 


Fehras ” who tells the stories to a king in MSS. 3661 and 3662 
(Demombynes, pp. 1, 351). I owe this reference to a note in 
Chauvin’s Bibl. ar.,iv,p.121. Further, Gaudefroy-Demombynes 
has added to his translation a very rich apparatus of folk-lore 
and historical notes. In one of these (pp. 13-24) he has 
described yet another collection with yet another version of 
this same Prologue. It is in Fonds arabe 3655, fols. 36 ££, 
and begins with the Indian story, to which Cosquin directed 
attention, of the man with the beautiful face, but follows 
it up with quite different stories of men who had similar 
experiences and closes with the ‘Ifrit and his chest. 

Whatever view we may take of Cosquin’s criticism on De 
Goeje’s hypothesis of a connexion of origin between the 
Prologue of the Nights and the Book of Esther and of the 
relation of both to Persian national legends, there can be no 
question that it has removed the origins of the Nights into 
the world of folk-lore tales and out of that of literary tradition. 
These Indian folk-lore elements may have left India at a 
sufficiently remote period to have become nationalized ip 
Persia, worked up with native Persian legends—if “ native ” 
is applicable to any such things—and Persian names, and even 
to have furnished the basis for Esther. As the bounds of our 
folk-lore knowledge widen, so frontiers vanish for its tales. 
Literary tradition, such as the origin of “Kalilah wa-Dimnah”, 
is, of course, another thing. 

In this new light the Nights loses, too, its uniqueness ; it 
becomes the one, among several similar collections, which has 
achieved the greatest success. ‘The 101 Nights” and at 
least one other collection have a more primitive form of the 
Prologue, as we have seen, than is found in any MS. of “‘ The 
1,001 Nights ” at present known, even although the forms of 
the'Prologue of the latter vary greatly in different MSS. (cf. e.g. 
Zotenberg’s Notice, pp. 10/176 ff.). 

It is true that all stories, however “ literary”, go back in 
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the last analysis to folk-lore elements ; but here the folk-lore 
elements are much nearer than we had imagined, and as the 
Nights goes on its way, assuming different forms, we see it 
changing and developing under continued folk-lore influence. 
The stories which are gradually inserted in it existed earlier 
in independent forms and these forms were often of a markedly 
popular character. There is a good illustration of this in the 
picaresque stories about ‘Ali az-Zaibaq, Ahmad ad-Danaf, 
Hasan Shiman, Dalila al-Muhtala with her daughter Zainab, 
eto., which appear in ZER, Nights 698-719; see e.g. I Calcutta, 
vol. iii, pp. 416-79. Galland already knew of a separate 
version in 12 volumes; see the extract from his Journal 
quoted by Zotenberg in his Notice, p. 29/195. There are, 
too, a number of MSS. in European libraries and several 
modern prints, evidently for popular reading. For details on 
these, see Chauvin’s Bibl. ar., v, p. 248. I have myself four 
prints: one (Beyrout, 1866) the author of which is said to be 
Ahmad b, ‘Abd Allah al-Masri ; another, carefully expurgated 
but evidently of the same recension, although the author is not 
named, of Beyrout, 1894; the third and fourth are professedly 
by the same author, but are of a different recension, and 
have many Egyptian colloquialisms ; one was lithographed in 
Cairo in 1297/1880, and the other printed from type at Cairo, 
1324/1906. These are all much fuller than the form in the 
Nights, which consists only of certain incidents with some 
references left standing to others unnarrated ; the complete 
romance is a very curious combination of the picaresque and 
the pseudo-historical. Some form of it evidently existed in 
the time of the Egyptian historian Abi-l-Mahasin (d. a.v. 
1470), for he mentions (ed. Juynboll, ii, 305) Ahmad ad-Danaf 
as a figure in popular romance, and suggests that his original 
was a certain Hamdi of the tenth century 4.p. But, of course, 
it is illegitimate to take this, as does De Goeje in his Britannica 
article on the Nights, as a reference to the extracts which have 
been taken into ZER and to deduce that the Nights in that 
form must have existed before 1470. 
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Further, it so happens that we have quite an old MS. of a 
story which shows that story on the border line of passing 
over from independent existence to incorporation in a recension 
of the Nights. It is the Story of Sil and Shumil, which was 
edited by C. F, Seybold with a German translation from the 
unique MS. in the Tiibingen University Library (“ Geschichte 
von Sul und Schumul .. . herausgegeben von Dr. C. F. 
Seybold” . . . Leip., Spirgatis, 1902). Seybold assigned the 
MS. to, at latest, the fourteenth century and thought it of Syrian 
origin. The latter point is probably correct and separates 
the MS. sharply from the almost certainly Egyptian G; of the 
date we cannot be so assured. Seybold’s edition covers 104 
printed pages; on pp. 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 25, 28, 32 come 


divisions into Nights, and in this part CULll ly! is the 
form of address. From p. 35 to the end there are no divisions 
into Nights, but at intervals come (63! J! Jié and dls 


cy ab} ole and the form of address is 33L. L; finally, 


on p. 104 comes a Night ending. The Night divisions are 
strikingly like those in G and are thus of a form in which the 
number of the Night can be added, in syntactical independence, 
as arubric; and in this MS., though spaces have been left for 
numbers, these have not been inserted. Thus, p. 21:— 


D TORe res oe call alzhet Sale 
JL J.) Nb Aly Chae poll sls 
AI lay tte 3! CAs cael Se 

[Space of a couple of lines for number of Night.] 


ML aljlem We olgbio ol a, lal ul oi” Le 
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Caste AY pil ash ne gSGl ebel b Ale 
LN Ligh csth Ul Se IG pacts pul 
: Reve 


In other places 2s 6 (Us is omitted and a | #5 stands 


instead of ck . All this means, I take it, that the scribe 
of this MS. had decided to adapt the story to insertion in a 
recension of the Nights. He therefore transcribes it and 
breaks it into Nights as he goes, omitting the other Rawt 
references. But he does not insert the numbers of the Nights, 
as that could only be done when the story was put in its place 
in the recension. When rather more than a third through, his 
patience fails, and he transcribes his MS. as it lies before him— 
those who have had much to do with such MSS. will not find 
this strange ; then he finishes in style, with an elaborate Night- 
ending in which the king looks forward to killing Scheherazade 
when he has got all her stories. Evidently the MS. was never 
actually part of a recension of the Nights, as the numbers 
would then have been inserted. 

Similar examples of Arabian Nights stories existing in an 
independent and more original form could easily be multiplied, 
and perhaps, in the light of such cases, it is not too daring to 
suggest that the presumption with regard to each story in the 
Nights is that it existed first in such independence and even ina 
fuller form. Such a position will, I think, in the sequel be 
found tenable even for the earlier stories of the Galland 
recension which, from childhood’s associations, we commonly 
think of as peculiarly the Arabian Nights. We must, therefore, 
completely depolarize our minds as to what lies behind the 
phrase, “Thousand and One Nights.” It denoted very 
different things at different times ; and it is the object of the 
present paper to attempt some guess as to what those different 
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things were. Further, it may be for clarity to distinguish 
three stages in this process: first, the simple folk-lore. 
elements current orally and in the memories of the peoples ; 
secondly, these elements worked up and used in stories by 
conscious literary artists, whether reciters or writers ; thirdly, 
these stories incorporated in specific recensions of the Nights. 
For myself, I think that the compilers of the different 
recensions of the Nights stole their brooms ready made. 

In the annals of Hamza of Ispahan (finished 350/961) there 
is a passage (ed. Gottwaldt, pp. 41 f.) which is often brought 
into connexion with this story-literature. In it he does not 
mention the Nights, and, although he does mention the Book 
of Sindibad and of Shimis and others, it is from an entirely 
different point of view than that of folk-lore or even of 
literature. He says, if I understand the passage rightly, that 
when, after the death of Alexander, the rule fell into the hands 
of the mulik at-tawa’if, “ they ceased from war and from 
mutual contention among themselves and one of them would 
overcome another only by difficult questions. In their days 
. Were composed the books which are now in the hands of the 
people, such aa the Book of Marik (?) and the Book of 
Sindibad and the Book of Barsanas (?) and the Book of Shimas 
and the like, about 70 books in all. And they continued in 
this way until there had reigned of them twenty-odd kings, in 
the number of whom he whose aspirations urged him to war- 
like expeditions was exceptional.” This is exactly the 
situation in the Story of Ahiqar, where the king of Egypt 
wars against Sennacherib of Assyria by means of difficult 
questions and the wise Ahigar has to be brought from prison to 
answer them. For Hamza of Ispahan, therefore, these books 
were a form of practical philosophy, and the stories in them 
were amthal, apologues, stories told as examples or illustrations 
of situations or precepts; for the distinction see my article, 
“Hikaya” in the Leyden Encyclopedia of Islam, vol. ii, p. 304. 
Several of these collections have since, in one form or another, 
invaded the Nights, and even the Story of Ahiqir has been 
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taken up into one recension of the Nights, but that meant a 
distinct fall in their social standing; they had passed from 
being the instructions of the wise and prudent to being the 
entertainment of the masses. This change is, I think, indi- 
cated even by Hamza when he speaks of them as “ now in the 
hands of the people” (fi aidi-n-nds) instead of those of kings 
and their councillors. Finally, it follows from all this that 
Hamza’s not mentioning the Nights here is no evidence that 
he did not know any book of that name. He was not dealing 
here with books of amusement. That Hamza knew some 
form of a Nights must be taken, considering his date, as 
almost certain. He was much more a student of literature 
and philosophy than a historian, although his Annals is, 
unfortunately, his only printed work. See on his literary 
activity Eugen Mittwoch in Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir 
Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, xii, pp. 109-69, and ZA, 
xxvi, pp. 270 ff. Professor Mittwoch is about to publish an 
edition of his Khurafat al-‘ Arab. 

But in the Murij adh-dhahab (commonly translated “ The 
Golden Meadows’’) of Mas‘idi (d. 345/956) we have an 
undoubted reference to the Nights; or, perhaps better, to 
a “Nights”. Mas‘idi (ed. Barbier de Meynard, vol. iv, 
pp. 89f.; ed. Biilag, a.x. 1283, vol. i, p. 297) is speaking 
of the lying stories made up or developed by pseudo-tradition- 
alists and by the gussds on such subjects as Iram Dhat al- 
‘Imad and of how they made them to be pleasing and even 
historically accepted, first with kings and then with the 
masses of the people; he has, of course, to put the matter 
discreetly, as many such stories went back to traditional 
authorities of the first rank. He then goes on :—-“‘ These are 
like the books transmitted to us and translated for us from the 
Persian [in some MSS. Pehlevi], Indian, and Greek, the origin 
of which was similar to these, such as ‘The Book of hazar 
afsdna’, or, translated from Persian to Arabic, ‘ of a thousand 
khurdfas, for khurafa in Persian is called afsana. The people 
call this book ‘A Thousand Nights and a Night’ [or in some 
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MSS. of Mas‘iidi ‘A Thousand Nights’]. It is the story of the 
king and the wazir and his daughter and her nurse (ddya) 
{other MSS. read ‘and of her slave girl’, j@riya, and some 
read, ‘and of his two daughters *], whose names are Shirazad 
and Dinazid [these names are given in many forms in the 
MSS., as also in the MSS. of the Nights]. And such as ‘ The 
Book of Farza and Sims’ [again many forms of the names in 
the MSS.; cf. Fihrist, p. 306, 1. 2, and Chauvin, Bibl. ar., 
vol. ii, pp. 216 ff.] with what is in it of stories of the king [or 
kings] of India and the wazirs, and such as ‘The Book of 
Sindibid ’ and other such books.” 

The Arabic word khurdfa has been left untranslated above 
because of the several meanings which it has assumed ; 
I shall return to it more than once below. We have, then, 
this passage of Mas‘fdi, not only in the two editions cited, 
but also quoted textually in four separate MS. forms in De 
Sacy’s “ Mémoire sur I’origine du recueil de contes intitulé 
Les mille et une Nuits”, Académie des Inscriptions, vol. x, 
reprinted in “‘ Mémoires d’histoire et de littérature orientale ”, 
Paris, 1832, pp. 216, 239 ff. To these De Sacy added a fifth, 
his own “ texte restitué”, which does not agree exactly either 
with Barbier de Meynard’s text or with that of Bilag. But 
out of them all it is plain that Mas‘idi knew a Persian book 
called Hazar Afsana, “The Thousand Stories,” that it 
had been rendered into Arabic, and that the Arabic form was 
popularly called “‘ Thousand and One Nights”. Further, it is 
plain that the framework story resembled that of our Nights, 
but was not quite the same. The characters in it were the 
king, his wazir, the wazir’s daughter, and the nurse of the 
daughter. But it is very curious that this is a combination 
which can be paralleled in different forms in Indian storiology. 
Cosquin (pp. 28,294 ff.) has given a number of similar 
“cadres”, Jain, Siamese, Javanese, Laotian, all linking up 
together and pointing back to an early Indian form with this 
combination of characters. Finally, the names as given by 
Mas‘iidi are suggestively Persian, Shirazid can easily be 
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for Chihrazad, “of noble race,” while Dinézid means “ of 
noble religion”, and De Goeje has shown in his articles 


‘already referred to, in De Gids (p. 4) and in the Britannica, 


how Mas‘idi connects these very names with the Jewish girl 
whom Bahman Ardashir married, and who was the mother 
of Princess Homai whom the Fihrist, as we shall see, connects 
with the origin of the Hazar Afsana. Thus (vol. ii, p. 129) 
Mas‘idi gives Shahrazid as the name of this Jewish girl, and 
in another passage (vol. ii, p. 122) he calls her Dinazid, while 
in vol, i, p. 118, he tells how a king of Persia married a captive 
Jewish girl, had a child by her, and caused her people to 
return to their own country. Again, Firdawsi (vol. v, p. 11, of 
Mohl’s transl.) calls Homai herself Shahrazad, as also does 
Tabari in his 7Grikh (i, p. 689). Evidently those Indian folk- 
tales have become very closely mixed up with Persian and 
even Jewish! legendary history. Such a broad conclusion, in 
spite of Cosquin’s pleasant sarcasm, seems certain. 

The next witness to a Nights is the Fihrist. In the first 
Fann of the eighth Magala we are given information about 
the tellers of Night-stories (asmar) and of Khurdfat, fictions 
told for amusement, and about the names of the books com- 
piled out of these—Muhammad ibn Ishaq [i.e. the author of 
the Fihrist] said: The first who made separate compilations 
(sannafa) of khurafat and made books in which to put them 

* This raises » much wider and an exceedingly interesting question in the 
history of literature, but one only indirectly connected with the present subject. 
It illustrates, however, the interdependence of supposedly quite different 
fields of research. To put it shortly, the thesis could be maintained that there 
is evidence of the existence among the Hebrews—or Jews—of a distinct class 
of foreign story, of Persian origin, and that this class is much older than has 
been commonly supposed. The individuals in it which can at present be 
identified are four—Esther, Tobit, the story of Ahigar, the Frame Story of 
the Nights. These are all connected by specific links of names or events, 
and the date of the group is shown by the existence of Ahiqar in Egypt 
and in Aramaic on papyrus fragments of the fifth century B.c. The fates 
of the individuals have been singularly diverse. Esther got into the 
Hebrew canon; Tobit into the Greek canon; Abiqdr still exists as a chap- 
book in the Near East and is in one recension of the Nights; the fourth is 
our present subject. All this suggests that the transmission of the Indian 
folk-lore elements must lie very far back. 
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and laid them up in libraries and in some gave speaking parts 
to beasts were the early Persians. Thereafter the Ashghanian 
kings, who were the third dynasty of the kings of Persia, gave 
themselves thereto. Thereafter that [branch of literature] 
increased and spread in the days of the Sisdnian kings, and 
the Arabs translated it into the Arabic tongue, and the 
eloquent and the rhetoricians took it up and corrected it and 
wiote it in elegant style and constructed, according to the 
idea of it, what resembled it. The first book, then, which was 
made according to this idea was “ The Book of Hazdr Afsana’’, 
which means “a thousand khurdfat”. The cause [or the 
motif, sabab] of that was that one of their kings, whenever he 
had married a woman and paased a night with her, killed her 
on the morrow. So he married a girl of royal descent, pos- 
sessed of understanding and information, who was called 
Shahrazid. Then after she had come together with him, 
she began telling him khurdfat and carrying the story along 
at the finish of the night in such a way as to lead the king to 
preserve her alive and that he would ask her in the second [or 
the following] night about the completion of the story, until 
she had passed a thousand nights, while he at the same time 
was having intercourse with her as his wife, until she was 
given a child by him, which she showed to him, informing 
him of the stratagem she had used with him, Then he admired 
her understanding and inclined to her and preserved her alive. 
And the king had a gahramana who was called Dinarzid, 
and she assisted her in that. And it has been said that this 
book was composed for Humini, daughter of Bahman; and 
they make, with regard to it, other and different statements. 

Muhammad ibn Ishaq said :—The sound view—if it be the 
will of Allah !—is that the first to whom stories were told at 
night was Alexander the Great. He had people who made 
him laugh and told him khurafat, not seeking pleasure by that, 
but only to be vigilant and on his guard. After him the kings 
used for that purpose “ The Book of Hazar Afsana”. It 
contains a thousand nights and less than two hundred stories, 
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for the stories are often told in it during a number of nights. 
I have seen it complete several times and it is in reality a 
worthless book of stupid [literally, frigid] stories. 

Muhammad ibn Ishaq said :—Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abdiis al-Jahshiyari, the author of the Kitab al-wuzarda, 
began to compose a book in which he made choice of a thousand 
stories (samar) out of the stories of the Arabs and the Persians 
and the Greeks and others, each part complete in itself, not 
joined to another. He called into his presence story-tellers 
(mus@miriin), and took from them the best of what they knew 
and could recite, and he chose from the books compiled of 
stories (asmar) and of khurafat what was to his taste and was 
superior. So he brought together for himself out of that 
480 nights, each night a separate story (samar) containing 
50 leaves, more or less. But death overtook him before he 
had finished what was in his mind, of completing a thousand 
stories. I have seen a number of parts of that [collection] in 
the handwriting of Abi-t-Tayyib, the brother of ash-Shafi‘i. 

This is the testimony of the author of the Fihrist, writing 
between 4.H. 377 and 400, or perhaps slightly later. The 


meaning seems clear, although I am not sure that 2.2 means 


exactly “compiled”, or that _,<”, jlo has not passed over 


entirely from “story told at night” to simply “story told 
by a professional story-teller”. The language of the Fihrist 
has not yet been studied for itself, and will have difficulties 
for its future translator. It will be noticed that the con- 
federate of Shahraziid is a gahraméana, manageress, duenna, 
of the king, and bears the slave-name Dinarzid, with Dun- 
yazad as a variant reading in one MS. Ibn Ishaq also knows 
the story that the book was composed for Homi, or Khumani, 
or HumAni (there are different forms of the name), daughter 
of Bahman. The same story appears to have been 
told, too, by the writer of an anonymous preface to the 
Shihnéma of Firdawsi. The same anonymous writer tells 
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that the Hazdr Afsana was versified by a certain Rasti at the 
court of Mahmiid of Ghazna. See A. Miiller, in his “ Send- 
schreiben”, p. 224; De Goeje, ‘‘De Arabische Nacht- 
vertellingen,” in De Gids, p. 2; Payne, vol. ix, p. 279; 
Burton, vol. viii of 12 vol. ed., p. 67, note 3; I cannot verify 
farther. All these, except Burton’s reference to James 
Atkinson, the translator of the Shahnima, p. x, seem to go 
back to Wallenbourg’s “ Notice sur le Sch@hnamé de Ferdoussi 
et traduction de plusieurs piéces relatives & ce poeme”, 
Vienna, 1810, p. 52, a book which is inaccessible to me. [See, 
now, note at end of this article.] 

But it is certain that in the time of Ibn Ishaq the Persian 
Hazaér Afsdina existed and contained 1,00] nights and less than 
200 stories—say five nights to a story. In the Frame-Story 
we can be certain of Cosquin’s third point only (see p. xxx 
above), and not of even that entirely, for there is no mention 
of any father to be saved. The book was fairly common. 
A marginal note in an old hand in the principal Leyden 
fragment of the Fihrist (L in Fliigel’s apparatus) says, “I have 
seen it in four volumes and it is called ‘A thousand nights 
and a night’.” This is evidently a reference to an Arabic 
translation ; but it is attached, in the Fihrist, to Ibn Ishaq’s 
description of the Hazér Afséna. It can hardly be a reference 
to any form of our present Nights, which would have filled 
much more than four volumes. Ibn Ishaq’s judgment on 
the Persian book is not to be taken as that of the ordinary 
Muslim ‘alim. The present-day ‘Ulama, of course, with the 
rarest exceptions, have no use for the Nights, but Ibn Ishiq 
had a far more catholic range of interest and a sounder taste ; 
his book makes that evident. We may believe him, I think, 
that the Hazar Afsana was really of very little value. 

The Jahshiyari mentioned above is a perfectly well-known 
writer who died in a.4. 331. He is mentioned in the Fihrist, 
p. 12, 1. 23, and he has a paragraph to himself on p. 127, 
ll. 22-4. He is there said to have belonged to the class of 
secretaries (katibs), of compilers of historical anecdotes 
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{akhbariyin) and of writers of formal official letters, mostly 
in rhymed prose (mutarassilin). Among his books was one 
on wazirs and secretaries, a collection of anecdotes, which has 
survived and is in the Vienna library, and another on prosody. 
For other references to him see Fliigel’s commentary to the 
Fihrist, pp. 6, 54, 149, and Alfred Wiener, “ Die Faraj ba‘d ash- 
Shidda—Literatur,” Strassburg, 1913 (Triibner), p. 49, note 3. 
All these, however, add little information. Much more 
important are the references by Massignon, in his “ Quatre 
Textes ” (Paris, 1914), p. 7. 

His book, even in its uncompleted form, must have been of 
enormous extent. A collection of 480 stories of 50 leaves each 
would make up 24,000 leaves. On p. 115 of the Fihrist, 1. 12, 
we are told that the Aghani filled 5,000 leaves, and the 
printed text of the Aghdni in the Bilaq edition fills 3,850 pp. 
Jahshiyari’s collection, therefore, must have been nearly five 
times the length of the Biliq 20 volume Aghéni, and each of 
his stories would have taken up over 58 pages of the Aghani 
print. This, it is plain, was no collection of anecdotes. Al- 
Mas‘idi (Muri, vol. viii, p. 249) makes mention of another 
book by Jahshiyari containing “ thousands of leaves ”. 

The reference to the “ parts” in the handwriting of Abu-t- 
Tayyib, the brother of ash-Shafi'l, is very puzzling. There 
are precisely similar references in the Fihrist to the hand of 
this brother of an ash-Shafit, p. 64, 1.14; 65, ll. 2,18; 72, 
1,13; 92,1.8; but as Jahshiyari died in a.n. 331 and the ash- 
Shafi‘i died in 204, it is plain that this scribe cannot have 
been a brother of the founder of the legal school. The Fihrist 
knows another ash-Shafi‘l, p. 214, ll. 1-3, who is distinguished 
from the Imam by his full name. 

On p. 308, Il. 9-12, the author of the Fihrist closes this 
Fann on the khurdfat and asmar with a significant remark, 
“ Muhammad ibn Ishaq said :—The asmar and khurafat were 
much desired and beloved in the days of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
and especially in the days of al-Muqtadir (4.n. 295-320); so 
the professional scriveners (al-warrdgiin) compiled and forged 
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[them], and of those who made them up was a man known as 


Ibn Dilan! (<j '¥> 2), whose name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad 


ibn Dilan, and another who was known as Ibn al-‘Attar, and 
many besides.” 

He is here looking back on the close of a period. Part of the 
great literary and intellectual flowering under the early 
‘Abbasids had been in stories of different kinds. The sources 
of these had been Arab, Persian, Byzantine Greek, and 
Indian. At first the authors and translators of these stories 
had been reputable writers who did not hesitate to put them 
out under their own names. They could say that these were 
traditions of the old days in the desert, or that they had been 
taken from the wisdom of the ancient Greeks or Persians or 
Indians. Such translated books brought their own reputa- 
tions with them, and had behind them learned names; and 
in the case of the genuine Arab stories it was hard to distin- 
guish between tradition and fiction. Thus in the Fihrist 
({p. 307) there is a section giving the names of lovers whose 
stories (ahddith) had passed into night-stories (samar). 
Further, the Fihrist (p. 306, ll. 9£.) gives the names of four 
writers of established reputation, all mentioned at length 
elsewhere in the Fihrist, who had produced such stories. 
These appear to have lived towards the end of the second 
century of the Hijra. Still later, on p. 313, in a section on 
miscellaneous books, the composers or compilers of which are 
not known, the author gives a list of 25 khurafat known only 
by lagab. I suppose he means that these are stories whose 
only connexion with a hypothetical origin is by a nickname 
occurring in them. There follow two sections of books on 
battalin and mughaffilin in which the names of the heroes are 
given, although not those of the authors. 

But the musdmirin, or professional story-tellers, were in a 
different situation. These had their temporary and oral 

1 There is a katib Dilin in Ibn Miskawaih’s History, Gibb Memorial, 
vol. v, p. 574, 1. 4. 
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reputations, but with the ceasing of their public appearances 
their names vanished too; their names were aa evanescent as 
those of the mass of actors and public entertainers with us. 
The forms which their stories had assumed in their memories 
and on their lips might possibly have been fixed by such 
eccentric amateurs of their art as Jahshiyari; but otherwise 
ran every risk of being lost. Those who know the Muslim 
East will recognize that this is a situation perpetually recurring 
and existing to this day. In 1908 I was so fortunate as to 
pick up in Damascus a number of scrappy MSS. from the 
library of a deceased Aikawdti, and their nature and condition 
were eloquent of the methods of his class. In Bagdad, in the 
third century of the Hijra, the public demand for such stories 
had risen beyond the supply of the reputable writers or of the 
oral performances of the public reciters. So, according to the 
passage already translated from the Fihrist, the professional 
scriveners filled the gap. These were, in general, anonymous, 
although the Fihrist gives two names, otherwise unknown to 
us. Naturally, this competition drove writers of reputation 
off the field, or, at least, into anonymity. Their art lost 
standing, and the public, in fact, wanted amusing and interest- 
ing stories with as little art to them as possible. So I have 
heard a coffee-house audience in Cairo protest to a story- 
teller when he wished to deviate from his story into poetry. 
They wanted things to happen and jokes to be cracked and 
had no use for die-away love chantings, however artistic. 
So, too, in Bagdad contact with the professional jester and 
entertainer (mudhik) affected the standing of the story-teller. 
See on these the Fihrist, pp. 140 ff., and especially the case of 
Abi-l-‘Anbas (p. 151, |. 23.) and his standing partly as 
astronomer and partly as boon companion of al-Mutawakkil 
and purveyor of bah-literature. Pp. 151-3 of the Fihrist 
are very significant as to this declension. Some other sides 
of the same literary situation will be found in my article 
“ Hikiya” in the Leyden Encyclopedia of Islam. The result of 
it all was that stories in Arabic lost caste and became anony- 
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mous. It may be worth while in connexion with this to note 
that the authority quoted by al-Mufaddal b. Salama, in his 
Fakhir (see below) for “stories of Khurafa”, is an Isma‘il 
b. Aban al-Warrigq, whom I cannot find in the Fihrist. He, 
in his turn, quotes authorities; but I cannot find any of 
their names either. Yet al-Mufaddal b. Salama evidently 
regards him as a reputable authority. It is allowable 
to conjecture that he is the rawi who d. 263, a native 
of Bait Lihya (Yagi, i, p. 780). He occurs also in sanads 
in Tabari’s “ History” (Leyden ed., ser. i, p. 89; ser. iii, 
p. 2373). 

We have seen that the author of the Pihrist uses for these 
_ stories the two terms asmar and khurdfat. The classical use 
of asmar and his very different use have become plain; but 
what were khurafat? According to the lexicons (Lane, 
p. 726b.; Sihah, s.v.; Lisdn, x, p. 412, ll. 18 ff.) a khurdfa is a 
“pleasant and strange fictitious story”. The commonest 
explanation is that Khurafa was the name of a man who was 
carried off by the Jinn and, on his return, told wonderful tales 
aboutthem. Thisis supported by traditions from Muhammad, 
in one of which the Prophet asserts, or is made to assert, that 
what Khurafa told was true. But the general consensus 
seems to have been that there could be no reliance on a 
hadithu Khurafa; the phrase is used twice in that way in 
Maidani’s Amthal (ed. Cairo, 1310, i, p. 131; ii, p. 188). In 
the usage of the Fihrist there is evidently no condemnatory 
meaning ; it is simply a pleasing fiction, and kharrafa means 
to produce such pleasing fictions. Later it came to mean 
ridiculously impossible stories as opposed to those which are 
fictitious but pleasing; thus in Damiri’s Hayat al-hayawan, 
i, p. 185, 1. 31, and ii, p. 101, 1. 25 of ed. Cairo, 13138. At 
present it is only in the African Tripoli, apparently, that it 
has survived as the normal word for “story” ; see Stumme, 
“‘ Marchen aus Tripolis.” 

But the most important passage for our purpose on Khurdfat 
is in the commentary by ash-Sharishi on the Magimdt of 
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al-Haririt At the end of Maqama IV Hariri calls the tale 
just told by Abi Zaid khurafatuhu “his khurafa”, and says 
that the audience found it wonderful, ie. they admired it. 
There is no context to determine whether Hariri (d. a.n. 516) 
thought that a khurafa was simply a wonderful and incredible 
story, or was a story told with refined literary art, for there 
is another derivation which regards the word as parallel in 
formation to fukiha from fakiha and meaning “ choice 
plucked fruits”. See Lane on the whole root and De Sacy’s 
‘Arabic commentary on this passage. The source for this 
interpretation, both in Lane and in De Sacy, seems to be 
al-Mutarrizi, who died 4.x. 610; his Mughrib was used by 
Lane, and his commentary on Hariri by De Sacy. He is a 
very late authority for a new interpretation in lexicography, 
although a good authority for the usage and ideas of Hariri’s 
time. I suspect that his interpretation is based on @ mis- 
transcription of nakhl as nahl. The Lisan traces the story of 
Khurafa to Ibn al-Kalbi, apparently Hisham ibn Muhammad 
al-Kalbi who died a.x. 204 or 206 ; cf. Brockelmann, i, p. 139, 
and Fihrist, pp. 95 ff. 

Sharishi (d. 4.4. 619) comments as follows (ed. Cairo, 1314, 
i, pp. 56f.) :—Khurdfatuhu means his diverting narrative 
{hadithuhu al-mulhi). “A hadith of Khurifa” is a proverb 
current on the tongues of the people in ancient and in modern 
times to express any narrative with no truth in it. It occurs 
in the proverbs of al-Mufaddal * with a sanad leading up to 
‘Misha, that she said to the Prophet, “‘ Narrate to me the 
story of Khurafa (or a hadith Khurafa).” So he said, “ Khurafa 
was a good man and he informed me that he went out one 
night and a party of three of the Jinn met him and took him 
prisoner. One of them said, ‘We will let him off,’ and another, 

11 have since found this same series of stories with another about 
Khurafa in the Fakhir of al-Mufaddal ibn Salama (ed. C. A. Storey, Leyden, 
1915, pp. 137-40). This was evidently Sharishi’s source ; but I translate 
Sharishi’s text with some variants and corrections from the edition of the 


Fakhir. I return below to al-Mufaddal’s date. 
2 For al-Mufaddal’s authority here see top of p. 371. 
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‘We will kill him,’ and another, ‘We will enslave him.’ 
While they were taking counsel as to him, lo ! there came upon 
them a man [meaning evidently a human being], and he said, 
‘ Peace be upon you!’ They said, ‘ And upon thee be peace ! ’ 
He said, ‘And what are ye?’ They said, ‘A party of the 
Jinn; we took this man prisoner, so we are considering about 
him.’ Then he said, ‘ If I narrate to you a wonderful narrative, 
will ye make me a partner in him with yourselves?’ They 
said, ‘ Yes.’ He said, ‘I was in prosperous circumstances, 
then they ceased and I was ridden with debt. So I went out, 
fleeing, and a terrible thirst befel me; so I journeyed to a 
well and alighted that I might drink. Then some one called 
out to me from the well, “Stand!” so I went away from it 
and did not drink. But the thirst overcame me and I returned ; 
then he called out to me. Again I returned a third time and 
drank and paid no attention to him. Then he said, “ O Allah ! 
if it is a man transform him into a woman, and if it is a woman 
transform her into a man.”” And lo! I was a woman. I went 
to a certain city and a man married me and I bore him two 
children. Thereafter I returned to my own country, and I 
passed by the well of which I had drunk and I alighted. He 
called out to me as he had called at first, but I drank and paid 
no attention to him. So he prayed as at first, and I became a 
man as I had been. Then I came to my own country and 
married a wife and begat on her two children. So I have two 
sons of my loins and two of my womb.’ They said, ‘ This is 
wonderful; thou art our partner.’ Then while they were 
taking counsel, lo! there came upon them a bull, flying ; and 
when it had passed them, lo! a man with a staff (khashaba) in 
his hand, searching in its traces (yahfiru fi athriht; the 
Fakhir has yuhdiru, ‘running’). He stopped beside them 
and saluted, and they returned the salute. And he inquired 
of them, and they answered him as they had answered their 
fellow. So he said, ‘ If I narrate to you a story more wonderful 
than this, will ye make me a partner in him with yourselves ¢’ 
They said, ‘ Yes.’ He said, ‘I had a paternal uncle who was 
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wealthy. And he had a beautiful daughter and we were seven 
brothers. And my uncle had a calf which he reared: but it 
escaped. So he said, “ Whichever of you will bring it back 
shall have my daughter.” So I took this staff of mine and girt 
myself and searched in its traces (the Fakhir reads as above). 
I was a youth (ghuldm) and I have grown grey; but I have 
not overtaken it and it is not wearied (yakillu; Fakhir, 
yankulu ?).’ Then they said, ‘ This is a wonder! Sit, and 
thou shalt be our partner.’ While they were taking counsel, 
lo! there came upon them a man mounted on a mare, and 
behind him a youth (ghulam) on a stallion. He saluted, as 
hia two fellows had saluted, and they returned his salutation 
as they had returned it to his two fellows. Then he inquired of 
them and they informed him. He said to them, ‘If I narrate 
to you a narrative more strange than this, will you make me a 
partner in him with yourselves ?’ They said, ‘ Yes.’ He said, 
‘I had an evil mother '—then he said to the mare on which he 
rode, ‘ Was it thus?’ and she said with her head, ‘ Yes ’— 
he said, ‘and I suspected her with this black slave (‘abd) ’— 
and he pointed to the horse on which his ghulam rode [and 
said to it], ‘ Was it thus?’ and it said with its head, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘So I sent one day on one of my affairs this ghulaém of mine 
(I follow the Fakhir here, ghulami) who is riding; but she 
shut him up with herself. He fell asleep (fa’aghfa) and saw in 
his sleep as though she uttered a cry, and Jo! there was a 
large field rat (juradh) which had come out. She said, “‘ Bend 
down thy head (usjud)!” and he bent it down. Next she said, 
** Plough (ukrub) !” and it ploughed. Next she said, ‘‘ Thresh 
(udrus) |” and it threshed. Next she summoned a handmill 
(rahan) and it ground a cupful of sawig. She brought it to 
the ghulam and said to him, “ Take it to thy master.” He 
brought it to me, but I used guile towards the two of them until 
I had made them drink the cupful, and lo! she was a mare 
and he was a stallion.’ He said, ‘ Was it thus ?’ The mare 
with her head said, ‘ Yes,’ and the stallion with his head said, 
‘Yes.’ Then they said, ‘ This is the most wonderful thing 
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we have heard; thou art our partner.’ So they agreed and 
freed Khurafa.” Then he came to the prophet and told him 
this narrative. So whatever occurs of jesting narratives is 
referred back to Khurafa to whom this narrative goes back 
(sGhibu-l-hadith).— 

In the version of the Fakhir the magic scene is somewhat 
different ; but not, I think, better. It runs after the appear- 
ance of the large field rat :—‘* She said, ‘ Cleave!’ and it 
cleft (makhara used of a ship in the water; not, so far as I 
know, of ploughing). Next she said, ‘Repeat!’ and it 
repeated (karra?). Next she said, ‘Sow!’ and it sowed 
(zara‘a). Next she said, ‘Reap!’ and it reaped (hagada). 
Next she said, ‘ Thresh!’ and it threshed (dasa).” 

Chauvin has already noted (Bibl. ar., v, p. 150, note 1) that 
a similar scene to that in the story of Badr Basim is in the 
Kathé Sarit Sdgara (transl. C. H. Tawney, vol. ii, pp. 167 f£.). 
I give it here from Tawney :—‘‘ WhenI did not find you there 
I entered the house of a certain woman to lodge, as I was 
worn out, and gave her money for food. She gave me a bed, 
and being tired I slept for some time, but then I woke up, 
and out of curiosity I remained quiet, and watched her, and 
while I was watching, the woman took a handful of barley 
and sowed it all about inside the house, her lip trembling 
all the time with muttering spells. Those grains of barley 
immediately sprang up and produced ears; and ripened, and 
she cut them down, and parched them and ground them, and 
made them into barley-meal. And she sprinkled the barley- 
meal with water, and put it in a brass pot, and after arranging 
her house as it was before, she went quickly to bathe. Then 
as I saw that she was a witch, I took the liberty of rising up 
quickly: and taking that meal out of the brass pot, I trans- 
ferred it to the meal-bin, and I took as much barley-meal out 
of the meal-bin and placed it in the brass vessel, taking care 
not to mix the two kinds, etc.” The woman gives bim that 
in the brass pot ; eats herself of that in the bin, and becomes 
a she-goat, which he sells to a butcher. 
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From the Fakhir, then, it is plain that Shatishi’s authority, 
whom he calls only Mufaddal, was Abii Talib al-Mufaddal b. 
Salama b. ‘Asim (Fihrist, pp. 73 f.), whom Brockelmann 
(vol. i, p. 118, No. 8) appears to have confused as to date with 
his son Muhammad (De Slane’s Jn Khallikan, vo). ii, pp. 6~10 ; 
ed. Cairo, 1310, vol. i, p. 460). This al-Mufaddal could not 
have died as late as a.H. 308, and the floruit which De Sacy 
gives him (“ Anth. Gram.,” p. 130, note 62) of a.u. 250 is 
probably correct; with this Storey agrees. 

The tale of the redemption of Khurafa from the Jinn by 
means of three wonderful stories, told from their own ex- 
. perience by three chance-met travellers, is exactly the first 
story of the Nights, that of the Merchant and the Jinni, 
which occupies Nights 1-7 in the Galland MS. According to 
Chauvin, Bibl. ar., vi, p. 23, it has been studied by Oestrup, 
“ Studier over tusind ag en nat,” pp. 64-6, 149,2 and by 
Basset in Rev. d. trad. pop., xvi, 28-36. But the three stories 
which are told are quite different from those in the Nights, 
although two of them are found elsewhere in the Nights. It 
has often been remarked that Shahrazid certainly did not 
put her best foot foremost in her story-telling and that this 
first experiment of hers is in a different class entirely from the 
story of the Fisherman and the Jinni, which immediately 
follows. Further, even in the East, there has evidently been 
much dissatisfaction with the three intercalated stories, for 
they vary greatly in the MSS. The conjecture may at least 
be hazarded that this story is all that is left of an early form 
of a non-Persian and Arabic Nights. It is found, apparently, 
in all the MSS. which give the beginning of the Frame-Story, 
and it is of pronounced desert and Arabic type. It thus con- 
trasts at once with the Frame-Story, with its evident Persian 
origin and Persian names. 

Again, we may, I think, legitimately combine this with 
certain facts that the Fihrist gives us:—(i) That the first 
Arabic Nights was a straight translation of the Persian Hazdr 

2 In Galtier’s abstract, pp. 143, 152. 
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Afsana, although later it fell into the hands of litterateurs 
and rhetoricians who took it up and variously improved and 
expanded it; (ii) That it was a comparatively small and 
common book in which every story averaged only a little over 
five nights ; (iii) That, in the opinion of the author of the 
Fihrist, it was a worthless and stupid book. From this we 
seem driven to posit, as the first Arabic Nights, a compara- 
tively small book, the stories as well as the Frame being of 
marked Persian character, much like those in the various forms 
of the Book of Sindibad. Was there, then, formed from this 
another book, Arabic in type as well as language, but of 
about the same length as to the whole book and also as to the 
stories ? Our present Frame-Story with this first Story would, 
then, be all that was left of that recension. This Story of the 
Merchant and the Jinni certainly fits that hypothesis in its 
shortness and general poverty, and it is otherwise very 
difficult to explain how it stands in such pride of place. From 
the extant MSS. it is plain that a would-be compiler of the 
Nights often began with a quite small portion which had reached 
his hands and added to that such stories as he chose. Thus 
in the Reinhardt MS. in the Strasbourg University Library 
the first 73 pages are our best MS. representative of ZER; but 
thereafter we have an entirely separate recension not found 
elsewhere ; and in the Wortley-Montague MS. in the Bodleian 
we have the G recension to the end of the Porter Cycle and 
thereafter chaos. See my “ Classification” in the Browne 
Volume, pp. 318 £. 

I return to the three stories told by the three chance-met 
travellers in al-Mufaddal’s narrative. The first—of the well 
which changes sex—is a very widely spread folk-lore story 
which assumes many different forms and which has found its 
way into ZER as part of The Seven Wazirs. Chauvin, Bibl. 
ar., viii, p. 43, gives ample details on its occurrence elsewhere. 
It is evidently of Indian origin. The second—of the fugitive 
bull—has no connexion that I know with any story that has 
ever been taken into the Nights. I fancy that the folklorist 
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would look for it under the class of competition in lying—the 
class exists in Arabic. I am not sure about the “ staff” which 
the youth takes with him. It is khashaba, which can mean 
anything made of wood, but I do not remember it used else- 
where of an ‘asd. Isita yoke? The third story is much more 
interesting. The essential part is the scene in which the magic 
sawig, or parched meal, is prepared, and it at once suggests 
the similar scene in the Story of Badr Basim in the Nights, 
where the Queen Lab similarly prepares magic sawig. I give 
this from G, Night 267, vol. iii, fol. 69a; with which V, a 
transcript here from G, agrees verbatim. The scene occurs in 
ZER in I Bilaq, vol. ii, p. 261 top; II Calcutta, vol. iii, p. 582 
(these two are identical verbatim); Breslau, vol. x, p. 58. 
This last was taken by Fleischer from a Gotha MS. and cor- 
rected by I Balaq ; the text is almost the same as in I Bilaq, 
but not quite. - Another slightly divergent text of ZIER is in 
the Salhani Beyrout edition, vol. iv, p. 209. G runs as 
follows :— 


oh CUlls Fal ope Cn Jt nai OK LG 
Le jkr) oto! are eis @l 41 jel pas Ace 
PL ot oS cost lowe Jas 
GF ly Sle yg ge S1y_aill APOE eeoey) 
Us oye ttn SLI de Gell iL ayy es 
ghiad ainy tans 45 Gre 6.95 JLoad ell 
dl calls 5, AU Cie MH cil tLe o he 

aod 
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“Then when it was the middle of the night she rose from 
the bed while King Badr was vigilant. He was making an 
appearance of sleep, but he opened one eye to observe what 
she was doing. So he found that she took out of a bag some 
red earth and spread it in the midst of the gasr, and lo ! it was 
a flowing river. Then she took a handful of barley and 
scattered it beside the river upon the earth and moistened it 
from that water. Then it became seed product in the ear, and 
she took it and reaped it and ground it and it became sawiq. 
Thereafter she laid it by and came beside King Badr and slept 
till morning.” 

To be really and essentially the same, two scenes could 
hardly be more different. If anything, al-Mufaddal’s tale is 
more picturesque. The magical apparatus is more detailed 
and various, and the field rat which must bend down its neck 
to have the plough put upon it is a touch of more than folk- 
lore. For the folk-lore association of the juradh, see it and 
also fa’r in Damiri’s Hayat al-hayawdn ; it would suggest an 
adulterous woman and also plenty, and so fits this context. 
Finally, it is noteworthy that al-Mufaddal makes no reference 
to the Nights in any form, although we should have expected 
something of the kind in this context. It seems almost 
unescapable that he did not know our Nights. The other 
story associated in the Fakhir with the name of Khurifa is 
a story of the desert to enjoin hospitality, and the only 
“wonders ” in it are worked by two unnamed visitors who 
are received hospitably in one case and repulsed in the other. 
It is thus a moral apologue. 

The next chronological point at which the Nights—or a 
Nights—comes to the surface is in a comment by al-Magrizi 
on certain events in the caliphate of al-Amir bi-ahkim Allah, 
Fatimid Caliph of Egypt a.u. 495-524. He fell in love with 
and married a Badawi girl in the Sa‘id and built for her 
pleasure a palace on the Island of Roda which, on account of 
her Badawi origin, was called the Hawdaj, or camel litter. 
Naturally there was a Badawi cousin who followed her and 
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with whom she had adventures and exchanged poetry. It is 
like the story of Maisiin, who married Mu‘awiya. And the 
people told many tales of them which passed down in oral 
traditions (riwaydt), and a certain al-Qurtubi in a “ History ” 
(Ta’rikh) compared these to the stories of al-Battél and 
of the Alf laila wa-laila (gad akthara-n-nasu fi hadith 
al-Badawiya . . . hatté sdrat riwayatuhum ft hadha-sh-sha'n 
ka-ahadith al-Battél wa-Alf laila wa-laila wa-ma& ashbaha 
adhalik). 

This occurs in al-Maqrizi’s Khitat in two passages (I ed. 
Bialaq, 1270, vol. i, 485; vol. ii, p. 181; II ed. Cairo, 1325, 
vol. ii, p. 376 ; vol. iii, p. 290). Al-Maqrizi, who died a.u. 845, 
quotes at length from Ibn Sa‘id in his book, Al-muhalla bil- 
ash‘ar, who was in Egypt 640-8 and who died 673 or 685 
(Brockelmann, i, p. 336, 3), and Ibn Sa‘id, in his turn, quotes 
this remark from the Ya’rikh of an al-Qurtubi. Practically 
the same citation from Ibn Sa‘id and al-Qurtubi occurs in 
al-Maqgari’s Nafh at-(ib, ed. Dozy, vol. i, pp. 653f. Al- 
Maqgari died a.x. 1041. ; 

But who was the al-Qurtubi who made the comment and 
the comparison? The name is naturally very common, and 
the late Mr. John Payne (‘‘ The 1,001 Nights,” vol. ix, p. 302) 
considered that he was “ apparently ” Abii Ja‘far b. ‘Abd al 
Haqq al-Khazraji al-Qurtubi. I do not know what led 
Mr. Payne to this conclusion and, farther, to the statement that 
he was “ author of a history of the Khalifs”’. Professor Asin 
has been so good as to send me a copy of the biography of this 
al-Qurtubi from the Jadhwat al-igtibas of Ibn al-Qadi (litho- 
graphed Fez, a.#. 1309, p. 70), and from it is plain that he was 
not a historian but an authority on technical legal traditions 
(hadith and riwaya). I venture, therefore, to conjecture that 
the “al-Qurtubi” who refers to a Nights was the al-Qurti 
mentioned by Brockelmann in his Nachtrdge, vol. ii, p. 698, 
foot, and p. 699. He wrote under the last Fatimid Caliph 
al-‘Adid (A.#. 555-67) a history of Egypt which Ibn Sa‘id 
used in his Kitab al-mughrib (Tallquist, “ Geschichte der 
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Ikhshiden,” 105). This would mean, then, that a Nights, 
of some kind or other, was well known in Egypt in Fatimid 
times. 

But the history of “ the stories of al-Battal” should make 
us cautious as to broad judgments. It is certain that there 
existed in Arabic a class of stories of the batfalin: “ Ritter- 
romane” Fleischer called them (“Kleinere Schriften,” iii, 
p. 226). Of these the Fihrist, in its section devoted to books 
whose composer or compiler is not known, gives a list of 19, 
the titles consisting of the names of the heroes (p. 313, Il. 14~-19).* 
Further, it is evident from the above that these stories existed 
and were well known in Egypt in the sixth century a.m. and 
were apparently connected with a single individual called 
al-Battal. In our Nights (i.e. ZER) I know only one reference. 
In the “Story of Maryam the Girdle-maker”, Night 885 
(II Calcutta, vol. iv, p. 321 ; I Bilagq, vol. ii, p. 441, top), the 
wazir who is sent by the king of the Franks, a mighty and 
crafty warrior, thief and Shaitan, is compared to Abi Muham- 
mad al-Battal, a name which does not occur in the list of the 
Fihrist. Apparently, for Egypt at least, baftal did not mean 
a knight “ sans peur et sans reproche”, but the western “ bad 
man”. But of these Arabic tales not one seems to have reached 
us, and Martin Hartmann (Orientalische Litteraturzeitung, 1899, 
103 f.) can suggest as a parallel in Arabic only the Delheme 
Cycle which Lane described in his ‘‘ Modern Egyptians”, 
chap. xxi. See, further, on the Delheme Cycle, Chauvin, 
Bibl. ar., iii, pp. 134£.; a complete edition was printed at 
Cairo in seventy parts in 1827/1909. But there is still extant 
in Turkish a Battal romance which Hermann Ethé translated 
under the title “Die Fahrten des Sajjid Batthal. Hin 
alttiirkischer Volks- und Sittenroman ” (Leip. 1871, 2 vols.). 
Fleischer studied it from the point of view of history and 
Turkish literature (“ Kleinere Schriften,” iii, pp. 226-54) and 

1I am glad to have the approval, in this identification, of Professor 
William Popper, of the University of California, the editor of Ibn Taghri 


Bardi. 
2 See also p. 369 above. 
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George Hiising from that of comparative, especially Persian, 
mythology, in his “ Beitriige zur Rostamsage (Sajjid Battal) ” 
in Mythologische Bibliothek (V Band, Heft 3, Leip. 1913). 
For us the significant point is the complete vanishing from 
Egypt—and, indeed, from Arabic—of a romance, or a romance- 
type, which in the sixth century a.H. was quoted as parallel 
in popular favour with a form of the Nights. There would, 
therefore, be nothing impossible in a similar vanishing of 
the Fatimid Nights itself. 

It is solid ground which we touch next in G, an actual MS. 
of the Nights. For the date of G there are various indications. 
Zotenberg (Notice, p. 6/171), judging by the character of the 
handwriting, felt that he could not err in putting it in the latter 
half of our fourteenth century, i.e. between a.H. 751 and 803 ; 
Néldeke (Wiener Zeitschrift, ii, pp. 168 ff.) thought it was still 
older. We shall see, I think, that both of these estimates 
make the MS. too old. Further, various notes in G by readers 
give a terminus ad quem. Three of these are reproduced by 
De Sacy in the “ Mémoire”, p. 227, cited above, and a 
fourth, the oldest, is quoted by Zotenberg (Notice, p. 6/171). 
This last is dated a.H. 943 (A.D. 1536/7).4 These notes were 
written when the MS. was at the Syrian Tripoli. But the MS. 
was in Aleppo in a.H. 1001 (a.p. 1592/3), for the latter part of 
V* was copied from it there in that year. Further, the 
Patrick Russell MS. and the William Jones MS., more remote 
descendants of G, were brought from Aleppo in the eighteenth 
century; see my “ Classification” in the Browne Volume, 
pp. 310f., 312f. G itself was sent to Galland “de Syrie ” 
after 1700. That G was written in Egypt seems almost 
certain ; on that there will be more hereafter. 

But there are certain indications of date in the MS. itself 


1 For completeness I add a reference to M. Paul Casanova, Notes sur les 
voyages de Sindbid le Marin (Paris, 1919), pp. 15, 65. He finds in the MS. 
another date, 4.x, 682, which, I fear, I cannot accept. 

* The first part of V to fol. 875 inclusive is not directly from G butfrom 
a somewhat illegible descendant, or collateral to G. The second part, in 
a quite different hand, is an immediate transcript of G, and the dated 
colophon was added to the second part. 
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which call for consideration. (i) The dates in the Story of the 
Barber. There are two quite exact indications in that story. 
(a) On the occasion when the barber so wearies the young man 
and hinders him from his appointment, he gives a precise 
date and a great many astrological details besides. The date is 
Friday, 18th Safar, s.H. 653, and it is said to correspond with 
7320 of the era of Alexander (Night 144 in G, vol. ii, fol, 50a. 
The year of Alexander is, of course, absurd; cf. on that era in 
Islam, Sachau’s translation of al-Birini's Athar al-bagiya, 
“ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 32, 136. The day of 
the week is also wrong: Safar, an. 653, began Friday, 
March 12th, a.p. 1255; the 18th would, therefore, be a Tuesday. 
Of course, quite historical Muslim dates are often out by a day 
or two; but the difference here is too great; the day of the 
week is plainly a guess. In view of this I have not attempted 
to work out the astrological details. The date and reading 
are exactly the same in V (fol. 163a) and in Breslau (vol. ii, 
p. 227, Night 142). The text of Breslau here was copied 
directly by Ibn Najjar from G (“ Classification,” p. 317). In 
I Calcutta (vol. ii, p. 107), a derivative also, but remotely, from 
G, there is no date ; the barber says only that the day is unlucky 
for meeting anyone. In II Calcutta (vol. i, p. 238, Night 29) 
the date is as above, except thatitis 10th Safar. But the text 
is evidently in confusion and some words are repeated. Safar 
10th, also, would have been a Monday. In I Biilaq the date 
is 10th Safar, 763, and no year of Alexander is given. It is 
the text of II Calcutta, but edited. 

(b) When the barber makes his apologia to the company 
against the story told of him by the young man, he narrates 
an incident which had happened to him in Bagdad. In G 


(vol. ii, fol. 55, Night 151) it begins :— oS yl Nos 
06s ah geared cyl AG par ced oj od ole 
OS Lilly Lad) ot S65 slo ey ge aah 
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oe Odbedly Ld! Sl4. nv(fol. 1690, Night151) 


and in Breslau (vol. ii, p. 253, Night 149) the text is exactly as 
inG. InI Calcutta (vol. ii, p. 124, Night 143) this has become— 


OS Lilly | adl 496 alan das oI le gen 
Whe ob Ladls Ls! sles. In I Calcutta (vol. i, 


p. 249, Night 31) the only difference from G is one of order, 
4ilL| ,» 56%. In I Balag (vol.i, p. 94, Night 90) the text 
is completely edited and recast :— slaay oS sl SEY) 


| dal 4 Oo abl azll Ga Hl sul BIE LG 
we Gb ladly Led tee S Lilly, oat 


G, with its copies V and Breslau, is original here can hardly 
be in doubt. The difficulties found in G’s reading were 
partly of date and partly of the construction of the phrase 


slidy ite ym 4adb 5. The 4a I take to be 
ASUS ose (Wright ®, vol. ii, p. 265) and its force is to 


emphasize dilk|, “and the Khalifa was at that time in 


Baghdad,” not the governors who followed the capture and sack 
of the city by Hilagii in a.n. 656 (a.p. 1258).4 There must 
also have been in the mind of the first teller of the story, and 
of his hearers or readers, that other al-Mustansir, who was 
taken up by the Egyptian Sultan Baibars and furnished with 
an army, but who was defeated by the Mongols and killed— 
or who at least vanished—in a.u. 660 (Weil, ‘‘ Geschichte 
der Chalifen,” vol. iii, p. 479 ff; Quatremére’s “ Sultans 
Mamlouks de Makrizi”, vol. i, pp. 78 ff., 171 f.). This may 


1 It is plain from Mémoire, p. 236, that De Sacy understood the passage 
in this way. 
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be the cause, too, of the confusion in names, for the barber’s 
al-Mustansir (a.u. 623-40) was the great-grandson, and not 
the son, of al-Mustadi’ (566-75) ; and the last of the Caliphs, 
who was killed by Hilagi, was al-Musta‘sim (640-56). It 
follows from all this that the Hunchback Cycle, in its origin, 
must be put after the fall of Bagdad and, as I shall now show, 
very considerably after that event, the memory of which 
lasted long. The insertion of that Cycle in a Nights may, 
again, have been long after the origin of the Cycle. Both 
origin and insertion came, therefore, after the time of Baibars, 
which makes all the greater the puzzle that that brilliant and 
romantic personality, to whose name a whole romance-cycle 
has been attached, should not figure anywhere in our ZER. 
Even the oldest part of that recension took shape after his 
time. On the Romance of Baibars and its relation to the 
different recensions of the Nights, see the Leyden Encyclopedia 
-of Islam, vol. i, pp. 589 f. 

(ii) Precise indications of locality are not common in the 
‘Nights ; but in one story there is a series of them, almost all 
.of which we can identify exactly and also date quite closely. 
The story is in the Hunchback Cycle, and is that told by the 
Christian broker, a Cairene Copt, of his transactions with the 
young man of Bagdad whose hand was cut off for theft, and 
contains the story told to him by that young man of his 
adventures in Cairo. In it the following localities are named : 
the Khan of al-Jawali in the district of the Bab en-Nasr 


(G, vol. ii, fol. 32b, 1. 8); in G, ii, fol. 33b, 1.4, _2-« is used for 
Cairo; the Khan of Masri (G, ii, fol. 335, 1. 5); Bain al- 
Qasrain (G, ii, fol. 385, 1. 7); ao spl (G, ii, 
fol, 33b, 1. 9); the district called al-Habbantya (G, ii, fol. 35a, 
ll. 10 and 14); als gh oa oS» 0b (G, ii, 
fol. 354, 1. 10); Bab Zuwaila (G, ii, fol. 35a, 1. 13); 


$923) 49> (G, ii, fol. 35, 1. 14). 
JRAS, JULY 1924. 26 
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I give above the’ references for G only, as I am primarily 
concerned with that MS., certainly our oldest witness for this 
story; others will come below as may be necessary. Every 
one who knows the topography of even modern Cairo will 
recognize at once that the story is placed between the Bab 
en-Nasr, on the north, through the’ great artery running 
south, of which the Bain al-Qasrain was part, out at the Bib 
Zuwaila and south to the district called al-Habbiniya, the 
neighbourhood of the Birket al-Fil. It should be noticed that 
the hero of the story walks from the Khan Masri to the 
Bab Zuwaila; but takes a donkey there and rides to his 
destination in the Habbaniya, evidently a longer and different 
journey. 

For the Khan of al-Jawali, Lane’s note 11 to chapter v of his 
translation of the Nights can still be used as a reference. The 
passage of Maqrizi—giving the life of al-Jawali—is in the 
ii ed. (of Cairo, 1326), vol. iv, p. 247f. As Jaiwali died in 
A.&. 745 (4.p. 1344/5) the date of the story can hardly be 
pushed back before that date. On the Khan of Masriir, see 
Lane’s note 16; the reference to Magrizi-is in vol. iii, p. 149 
(ii ed. Cairo, 1326) ; but does not yield an exact date. The 
Qaisariya of Jarkas, or Jaharkas, is in Maqrizi, vol. iii, p. 14] ; 
but I cannot explain the spelling Qayasiriya in G. It looks 
like a feminine nisba from the plural gaydsir ; the word has 
taken many different forms; see Dozy, “ Supplément,” s.v., 
II Calcutta, vol. i, p. 207; I Bilaq, vol. i, p. 77. As it was 
built 4.x. 502 it gives no date for our story. Nor, do I think, 
does the Habbaniya, in spite of Lane’s note 23. The name 
occurs in Magrizi, vol. ili, p. 216, and vol. iv, p. 273. In 
Magqrizi’s time—he died in a.H. 845 (a.p. 1441/2)—it was a 
district of gardens ; but that need not exclude roads, walls, 
doors, and scattered houses, such as are in this story. The 


house in this case, according to G, was on the ($2)! G53 


and the hero, very curiously, had to alight from his donkey 
to go down the darb. As to the form and meaning of this 
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road-name I can only conjecture. What would literally 
suggest itself at once—the Road of Godly Fear—is completely 
against Cairene analogy. It may be a nisba from some Taqi 
ad-Din and to be pronounced Taqawi; it may be the nisba 
Thaqafi slightly corrupted. Ibn Najjir transcribed for 
Habicht exactly what he found in G (Breslau, vol. ii, p. 152) ; 


V conjectured ($ Pr) (fol. 147a), but the scribe of V did not 
know the topography of Cairo and turned even the Bab 


Zuwaila into a Bab az-Zawiya. ZER read (S$ all (II 
Caleutta, vol. i, p. 210 ; I Bilagq, vol. i, p. 78), a road of which 
there is no trace in Cairo. In consequence Stanley Lane-Poole 
has conjectured (article, ‘The Arabian Nights” in the 
Edinburgh Review for July, 1886, pp. 191 ff.; “‘ Review” 
in the “ Bohn” edition of Lane’s “ Arabian Nights ”, vol. iv, 


p. 318) (¢42-1\, a known road in Cairo described by 
Maqrizi, vol. iii, p. 63, and has thence developed some con- 
siderations of date. This identification was adopted, without 
acknowledgement, by Burton in his Terminal Essay, vol. viii, 
p. 78 of the 12 vol. ed. of his Nights, but I cannot follow him 
in that. The Darb al-Munqadhi was in the neighbourhood of 
the Azhar, according to Magrizi, and the topographical 
scheme of the story, leading to the Habbaniya in the south, 
is far too clear for such confusion. This must have been some, 
very little darb in the midst of those southern gardens round 
the Birket al Fil. As to the vocalization and translation of 


the whole phrase ulegl wl oS 4cl5 I am in 
doubt. If & <4 is a proper name—as the translators seem 
all to take the cu6_y of the printed editions—the order is 
very curious, with Abii Shama at the end. I am inclined to 
conjecture that behind oe J, the reading of G, V, and 
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Breslau, there lies some corruption of a common noun, perhaps 


Sy. Even ow, is quite late as a proper name, and 


according to Professor Popper, in a letter, “ does not become 
common until Jate in the ninth century a.x. in Egypt.” [See, 
now, note at end of this article.] 

It seems, then, to be certain that this story did not take 
its present form earlier than a very few years, at the most, 
before a.u. 745, and it may be considerably after that date. 
Of course there are chronological contradictions in the Cycle, 
as it is evidently made up of stories taken from different 
sources. Thus in the Story told by the Sultan of Cashgar’s 
Steward, about the young man who had his thumbs cut off, 
the father of that young man is said to have lived in the days 
of Hariin ar-Rashid (G, ii, fol. 384). De Goeje has already 
investigated the historical basis of this story in his “De 
Arabische Nachtvertellingen ” in De Gids, Sept. 1886, pp. 12 ff. 
He translated from a MS. of the Chronicle of Ibn al-Jauzi; the 
same narrative is now in print in the ed. (Cairo, 1903) of the 
Faraj ba‘d ash-shidda of at-Tanikhi. This is a good example 
of the Nights story with an historical basis ; but in the Nights 
it has been freely reconstructed and attached to the great 
name of Harin ar-Rashid. 

We seem, then, to be left with the conclusion that the 
Hunchback Cycle cannot be put appreciably before a.x. 745, 
‘and it may have been composed considerably after that date. 
Still later must have been its introduction into G or the G 
recension. The elaborate dating of the Barber's story was 
evidently because of the terrible associations of s.H. 656 for 
the whole Muslim world. I cannot date with the same 
security any of the other cycles in G. Yet there are one or 
two other indications which it seems worth while to give here. 
In the Frame-Story in G the hajibs seem to be more important 


officials than the wazir. The Great Hajib ( ee calL) 
is left in charge by Shahriyar when he goes away (G, i, fol. 4a, 
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1, 4 from foot). His brother had previously left in charge 
“some of the hajibs ” (G, i, fol. 1b). There were, therefore, 
a number of hajibs and one head hajib. The wazir, in the 
Frame-Story, has charge of executions and is a purveyor. 
But in the Fisherman Cycle the hajibs are reckoned with 
mamliks and stand while the wazirs sit (G, i, fol. 20a, 1. 7), 
and the wazir is treated as the most important official and 
left in charge when the king goes away to investigate. Yet 
the Fisherman Cycle is the first long Cycle in G and follows 
the Frame-Story immediately, except for the very short 
stories of the Merchant Cycle. Further, the general position 
in the stories of the Nights is that the wazir is the most 
important official in the court. 

Apparently, however, the Frame-Story in G assumed its 
present form at a time when that had ceased to be the case ; 
in other words, the redaction of the Frame-Story in G is 
later than the redaction of the stories in G. But to attempt 
to exactly fixits date would be very hazardous. Ibn Khaldin, 
in his Prolegomena (ed. Quatremére, ii, pp. 9 ff. ; De Slane’s 
transl. ii, pp. 11 f£.), gives three situations which would fit: 
under the Mamlik Turks in Egypt; under the Umayyads of 
Spain; under the later Muwabhids. For the situation under 
the Mamliiks, see also De Sacy’s extract from Magqrizi 
in his “Chrest. Arabe,” vol. ii, pp. 157 ff The Mamlik 
time would certainly fit best with the other indications 
of the provenance of G. This would put the date of 
the G redaction of the Frame-Story at any time between 
the middle of the seventh century a.H. and the Turkish 
conquest. 

Again, the following little points may be worth noticing as 
to the Frame-Story in G. The orthography of the proper 
names is very careless; so much so that the scribe of V 
endeavours to correct the evident errors and inconsistencies. 
Also there are three mentions of the two daughters of the 
wazir before they enter the story. When, thereafter, they 
really enter, they are introduced as though they had not been 
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mentioned before (G, i, fol. 6a, 6). This suggests rough and 
careless recasting. 

It is now, I think, clear that the Hunchback Cycle cannot 
have formed part of the Nights to which al-Qurtubi—or rather 
al-Qurti—refers. He wrote, as we have seen, under the last 
Fatimid Caliph, al-‘Adid (a.H. 555-67), and that Cycle 
cannot be dated much before a.n. 745. And if it is urged 
that the reference to the Khan of al-Jawali is a later interpola- 
tion there can be no doubt that the whole Story of the Barber 
is built round the sack of Bagdad by Hilagii in a.n. 656. 
Further, in the Porter Cycle there is a reference which carries 
it, too, beyond al-Qurti’s date. At the beginning of the Story 
of the Second Calendar (G, fol. 47a; Night 40) that prince tells 
that part of his education was in the Shatibiya, the author of 
which died 4.H. 590 (Brock. i, p. 409; Néldeke, “ Gesch. des 
Qorins,” pp. 337 £.). 

It may now be well to tabulate the different forms of a 
Nights to which the above considerations have led us. 

I. The original Persian Hazar Afsana. 

II, An Arabic version of the Hazar Afsana. 

III. A form in which the Frame-Story is taken from the 
Hazar Afsina, followed by stories of Arabic origin, taking 
the place of the original Persian stories. These Arabic 
stories were short and insignificant, and I conjecture that the 
Merchant and Jinni Cycle in G belongs to them. 

IV. The Nights of the late Fatimid period. This may have 
been the same as IJI; but it was evidently very popular in 
Egypt. 

V. The Nights of which our oldest representative MS. is G. 
This was certainly quite a different book, as to the stories 
contained in it, from IV. It is closely akin to ZER, and also 
to all the other MSS. which have reached us, and for details 
on that varied kinship I refer to my “ Classification ” in the 
Browne Volume. 

There remain two evident lines of investigation, neither of 
which, however, I can follow up at present to the end. (i) The 
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part of ZER parallel to G contains elements which show that 
the parent of ZER was more complete than G. That is, 
although the MSS. of ZER are all quite modern, they cannot 
be disregarded in any attempt to reconstruct No. V above. 
This is demonstrably certain; but the proof cannot well be 
given in detail until the text of Gis printed. (ii) There is a 
group of widely scattered MSS.—I know at present six—which 
appear to be fragments of a recension in which the long Story 
of ‘Umar ibn an-Nu‘min was introduced at a much later 
point thanin ZER. It will be remembered that I stated in my 
“ Classification”, pp. 320f., that this story had been intro- 
duced into ZER after the Story of Ghanim and after ZER had 
reached the full number of 1,001 Nights. I now describe, so 
far as my knowledge goes, the six MSS. forming this group. 

I. A MS. in the Library of the Academia de la Historia 
in Madrid, Nos. xlix+** in the Coleccién Gayangos in 
that library. I have already described it in detail in my 
“ Classification”, 308f., and it is necessary here only to 
repeat that its present second volume is the third volume of a 
MS. of the Nights and contains parts v-viii, giving the 
story of ‘Umar ibn an-Nu‘min with several intercalated 
stories; it is not divided into Nights. That this is not a 
MS. of ZER is evident from the arrangement of the stories, and 
from the fact that the whole, lost, second volume, containing 
parts iii and iv, preceded ‘Umar an-Nu‘min. This MS. is 
modern and of Christian origin. 

II. In the Tiibingen University Library there is a MS. 
(No. 32) of this same romance, dated by Seybold (Verzeichniss, 
p. 75) at latest at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
Wetzstein, in 1863, dated it as about 400 years old. It isa 
_ large folio with illustrations, and consists of 209 leaves out of 
an original 219 numbered 286 to 506; it professes to be a 
second volume (kitab) of the Nights and part (juz’) vii to 
xiii; the Nights are 283-542. That is, the story in this 
MS. formed the second quarter of a recension of the Nights. 

III. In the John Rylands Library there is another MS. of 
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this romance (Arabic 706). Like the Tiibingen MS. it is very 
old (the suggested dates vary between A.D. 1500 and 1550) ; 
it, too, is a large folio with illustrations, and has lost quite a 
number of its leaves. These have been (in part only ?) 
replaced in a modern hand or hands. Thus at the beginning 
there are seven inserted leaves in a hand which strikingly 
resembles that of Jean Varsy, a pupil of De Sacy, who tran- 
scribed the unique MS. of “ Ali Baba”, now in the Bodleian, 
which I published in this Journal (April, 1910; Jan. 1913; 
see especially p. 48 of the latter reference). These, by the 
catchword, connect immediately with the first surviving 
original leaf, bearing the original number fol. 31, which is now 
fol.14. Very careful examination of the MS. would be necessary 
to determine exactly its original constitution—the leaves that 
have been lost and those which have been replaced—and at 
present I have only a very short description which I made 
myself in 1914 and eleven invaluable page photographs which 
I owe to the kindness and courtesy of Dr. Guppy. Some of 
my page references seem to be confused, but I think that the 
following description will hold. The MS. begins on the first 
of the inserted leaves in part vi of a recension of the Nights 
and with Night 255 (or 256). The numbering is very strangely 
expressed ; “ and when it was a night and two hundred five 


and fifty Dunyazad said,” 4 pms J it lb 


‘ aljLis oll en Then follows the story of 


al-Khailakhin ibn Haman, a tale of sea-adventures like those 
of Sinbad. Of it I have photographs of four pages. On original 
fol. 31a, connected, as I have said above, by catchword, with 
the prefixed leaves, is part of a story told in the first person 
about marvellous birds, led by one with a human face, 
on a tree beside a fountain. To it a shaykh comes at sunset, 
riding on an ass, and the teller of the story is warned 
beforehand by a voice how to approach him. The story 
of ‘Umar Ibn an-Nu‘man begins on original fol. 57a in 
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Night 281, and extends to the end of the MS. which ends 
on original fol, 263 in part xii. The story includes those 
of Taj al-Mulik and of Ghainim. I have photographs of 
original fols. 66a~-68b, covering the beginnings of Nights 
287 and 288. The Night formula is exceedingly simple and is 
not rubricated nor distinguished in any way. It runs :— 


OS Us ershl ye er Sl chet lj et tals 
A lel cab obj jee CNG Glas dae Cle US 


atl. This portion corresponds to II Calcutta, 


vol. i, p. 372, 1. 2 from foot, to p. 380, 1. 9, and Night 287, 
which is complete in it, extends to about 3} pp. of II Calcutta. 
A Night in this part of II Calcutta varies from 6} pp. to 
12 pp. The recension seems to me more original and 
picturesque than that in IT Calcutta, but not so grammatical. 
IV. With the Rylands MS. corresponds very closely one 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, which Zotenberg has 
described with admirable detail in his Notice, pp. 16/182- 
21/187. It is now numbered 3612 (ancien fonds arabe 1491 A) 
and is a single large folio of 408 leaves, 870 Nights in 29 parts, 
incomplete at the end and in different places in the middle, 
which contained, or was meant to contain, the full 1,001 Nights. 
It was written in the latter half of our seventeenth century and, 
according to Zotenberg, was “un essai de constituer un recueil 
de contes divisés réelement en mille et une Nuits”. In it 
part vi begins on fol, 138) and extends from Nights 251 to 268. 
It begins with the Story of Khailadjan ibn Haman (just as 
part vi in the Rylands MS.) ; this story ends Night 267, and 


Night 268 begins the Story of the Two Old Men, a 


Oks galls. Part vii begins fol. 152, contains Nights 269 to 


286a, except 273 omitted by mistake, and has the close of the 
Story of the Two Old Men, the Story of Baz al-Aschhab Abi 
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Lahab (Nights 269-76) and the beginning of the Story 
of ‘Umar ibn an-Nu‘min (Nights 277-862). Parts viii-xiv 
continue and finish this story with many intercalated stories, 
including those of Taj al-Mulik and of Ghanim, with many 
omissions and misnumberings of Nights. See Zotenberg’s 
detailed description, which should be compared, point by 
point, with the Rylands MS. It seems plain that a MS. of the 
Rylands recension lies behind this attempt in B.N. 3612 to 
form a complete collection of 1,001 Nights. In making such 
an attempt the numbers of the Nights would necessarily be 
disregarded to a certain extent; but the order of the stories 
and the numbering of the parts would survive. 

But this MS. is interesting from another point of view. By 
some accident I omitted in my “ Classification” to give its 
reading of the text passage ; I do so now by the kindness of 
Monsieur Louis Massignon. It occurs in Night 18, fol. 15a, 
ll. 9-17, and runs :— 


9 dels Ce fuel shtml gil dl SLB ote cand 
ober 66 Cals gait) 28! O! Shy pas 459 de 
cil Al atl slag 23 A ode GEL Gul 
Ol a yals pe GU IW 5s Set Gb de 
Yo ade J tall [added in margin 93!) ool Joel Y 
ON oF ALA pai beg Vl 5 9S SB gual lao be 
As| cle lio; rept 5 alle's Anns Site! s » 54] Cll! 
dog dd tay layed le she i> Soll oil SLL 
reise 9s Th ale 65 EH 9 CLal dl 
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4 ib hans Gy 2) gee d Eb CL al Alt acl ae 
wat oe 55 di BAD) G4 os Jel WW bs 


Gy 
The nearest to this is the Wortley-Montague MS. in 
the Bodleian (“ Classification,” p. 318) which seems to be 
abbreviated from it. It is curious, also, that B.N. 3612 and 
the Wortley-Montague MS. both part from the G recension 
at the same point, the end of the Porter Cycle, and that both 
omit the stories of King Sindbad and his falcon, of the Husband 
and the Parrot, and of the Envier and the Envied. Wortley- 
Montague omits also the Story of the Prince and the Ogress. 
That there is connexion, then, between the early parts of 
these two MSS., hitherto standing each quite separate and 
alone, seems certain. 
V. The Turkish translation of the Nights, which Zotenberg 
describes in his Notice (pp. 21/187~26/192), contains also in 


its vol. v the Stories of Khaladjan ibn Mahani and of aaa and 


ol ©; but there these stand 150 Nights before the Story 
of ‘Umar ibn an-Nu‘man. 

VI. In the Library of Christ Church College, Oxford, there 
is a MS. of the Story of ‘Umar ibn an-Nu‘min (C. 21). It is 
mentioned by Jonathan Scott in his edition of Galland (vol. i, 
p- x, ed, of 1811), and Mr. R. F. McNeile of Uppingham has 
been so good as to examine it for me. It is a small quarto of 
about a hundred leaves and the written portion of the page 
is about 7” by 44”. It begins with the beginning of part viii 
(called fas! and not juz’, as in the other MSS.) and covers from 
II Calcutta, vol. i, p. 398 foot to p. 496 foot. That means that 
the whole story must have begun, in this recension, in the 
middle of part vii, as the story begins in IT Caloutta at the 
foot of p. 350. The MS. is divided into Nights, but they are 
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not numbered ; the regular rubric is: a ce ls 
LY Sib al ns ge TO) gel h est Ud lb ata 
ve AW Lgl pth UTS Le CLS Che 


It is evidently an inferior and somewhat abbreviated text, 
and its value is that it is another witness to this recension. 
These MSS. then seem evidences of a distinct recension, and, 
as there is no trace in G of division into parts, this recension 
must have been different from that of G. But Gis incomplete 
and leaves off, early in the Story of Qamar az-Zaman, with 
Night 281. Of the 160 pp. which that story occupies in IT 
Calcutta, G gives the equivalent of about 20 pp. Therefore, 
to complete the story as it stands in II Calcutta would have 
added to G about 70 of its pages, or nearly another volume, 
and would have brought the Nights to about 344. But G was 
in its present mutilated condition before V was copied from 
it in 1592/3. So we are leftin conjecture. I therefore venture 
to hazard as follows :—Suppose that in our fifteenth century G 
came from Egypt to Syria in its present incomplete state, i.e. 
ending in Night 28], and that it left behind in Egypt more 
complete sister MSS. from which our ZER is descended, can 
then (i) the Tiibingen MS., or an ancestor of it, beginning the 
Story of ‘Umar ibn an-Nu‘man with Night 283 and part vii, 
(ii) an ancestor of the Rylands MS., beginning the same story 
in Night 281, and (iii) an ancestor of B.N. 3612, beginning the 
same story in part vii and Night 277—can all these go back 
to an attempt to carry G on without completing the Story of 
Qamar az-Zamin? This is only a guess and other guesses are 
possible, but it meets the facts as we at present know them. 
Further progress will almost certainly depend on close 
examination of the Rylands and the Tiibingen MSS. 


May, 1928. 
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Norz.—I have now been so fortunate as to pick up a copy 
of Wallenbourg’s Notice sur le Schahnamé, and find that he 
says nothing about Homai, but that he does give a transla- 
tion of a preface to the Shah-nama different from that quoted 
and used by Macan in his edition. This preface was evidently 
that which Mohl quotes as “ préface No. 2” and which 
oceurred in his MS. No. 5,a MS. dated a.x. 841 (vol. i, pp. xv ff. 
of the separate edition of his translation) ; and it is also ina 
MS. which will soon, I trust, be accessible on this side of the 
Atlantic. That this Rasti, or Karisti, had dealings with the 
Hazar Afsina at the court of Malmid of Ghazna seems 
certain, although the Fihrist makes plain that it existed long 
before his time. 


For & ‘0 as a proper name, Professor Popper refers me 


to Ibn Iyas, ii, p. 166, where, under date a.x. 881, it seems to 
be the name of a Habashi merchant of Kanem. My conjecture 
above, therefore, falls to the ground, but the name was 
evidently quite late. Did it have suggestions (social, political, 
racial ?) for the original readers of G ? 
D. B. Macponap. 
March, 1924. 





Three Mathura Inscriptions and their bearing 
on the Kushana Dynasty 


By DAYA RAM SAHNI, M.A., Rai Bahadur 


ae is the title of an article which I have just submitted 

for publication in the Epigraphia Indica. As the 
controversy about the various problems connected with the 
Kushana period of the Indian History has been carried on 
chiefly in the pages of this Journal, I venture to present a brief 
note on the new details furnished by the three inscriptions 
concerned. All the three records were discovered by 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha Krishna, Honorary Curator of the 
Museum of Archeology at Mathura (vulgo Muttra), Inscrip- 
tions Nos. 1 and 2 were brought to light in the year 1918-19 
and 1920-1 respectively, and have been briefly noticed in the 
Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India, Northern 
Circle, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments for those years. The 
contents of the third inscription were summarized by 
Dr. Vogel in the Annual Report of the Director-General of 
Archeology in India, part ii, for 1911-12, p. 125. In this 
note I propose to publish a complete transliteration of the 
existing portion of the record and to draw attention to one 
or two points which escaped Dr. Vogel’s notice. 


Insorrption No. 1 

This is a brief dedicatory inscription consisting of three 
lines engraved on a fragmentary stone pedestal (height 
1 ft. 2hin., width 1 ft. 9in.), on which the right leg and left 
foot of a seated Bodhisattva have survived. The inscription 
is incised on the upper and lower rims of the base, but as the 
proper left half of the pedestal is missing, the first half only 
of each of the three lines has come down to us. Itis, therefore, 
fortunate that all the points of interest of the document 
have been made out in the existing portion of the epigraph. 
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Text 
L.1. [(Malharajasya Kaniksasya savachare 20 hemata masa 
4 divase ... 
L. 2. devachaye bodhisat[v]o patithapito gothi . . . 
L.3. méatapiti[A}i saha napi.. . 
Translation 

“On... day of the fourth month of the Hemanta 
season in the year 20 (in the reign) of the Maharaja Kaniksa 
. . . (this) Bodhisattva was set up in the devachaya . . . with 
parents.” 

The latest date for Kaniska known from his records was 
the year 18 mentioned in the Manikiala inscription, while the 
earliest certain record of Vasiska, the successor of Kaniska, 
was the inscription engraved on the Isapur sacrificial post, 
now deposited in the Mathuri Museum, which is dated in the 
year 24. The brief record being discussed is, therefore, 
interesting because it reduces the interval between Kaniska 
and Vasiska by about two years. We shall see that the next 
inscription further extends the reign of Kaniska and leaves 
a gap of only about fifteen months between the two reigns. 


Inscription No. 2 

This is also a short.epigraph of the same kind as No. 1, 
and is incised on the base of a stone statuette (height 1 ft. 4 in.) 
of a Bodhisattva which is said to have been found in a mound 
at the village of Sonk, Mathura Tahsil. The head and both 
arms of the image are broken off, but there are traces to show 
that the deity was seated in the attitude of granting security. 

Text 

Mahara ja*)sys Kani[skasya*] 20 3 gri 1 etasya purvayarn 
vihdrisya Massagabhasya (?) dhiti Pusyada[ta*] Bodhisatvam 
pratistalpalyati svake vihdre sarva-satvanam .. . 

Translation 

“In the first month of the summer season of the year 23 

in the reign of Maharaja Kaniska, on this occasion as specified, 


eaten - 
. 
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Pusyadata, the daughter of Massagabha or Masyagabha, 
the master of the Vihara, established this image of the Bodhi- 
sattva in her own convent (for the welfare, etc.) of all sentient 
beings.” 

As hinted above, this inscription further reduces the gap 
between Kaniska and Vasiska by about three years. The 
earliest date known for the latter from the [sipur Yapa 
inscription is the 30th day of the 4th month of the summer 
season of the year 24. It is, therefore, evident that Kaniska’s 
reign must have terminated and Vasiska come to the throne 
of the Kushan dynasty during the fifteen months that 
separate these two documents. It is, however, possible 
that Kaniska resumed charge of his Indian dominions again 
about the year 40 (p. 405 below). It is noteworthy that in 
the epigraph being described the units figure of the year 
appears to consist of four horizontal bars, the uppermost 
one being thinner than those below it. If we were aware of 
any other instance of the numeral four being expressed by 
four bars instead of the symbol usually met with in early 
inscriptions, the interval between the two reigns might 
dwindle down to only three months. But I admit I have not 
so far come across any authentic example of such representa- 
tion of the numeral four, and leave the suggestion for what it 
is worth. 

Insorretion No. 3 

This is a larger inscription than the two described above. 
It was engraved on the stone pedestal of an image, of which 
only traces of the left foot have survived. The pedestal was 
found at the ancient site near the village of Mat, situated 
about 9 miles from the city of Mathura in the excavations 
carried out by Rai Bahadur Pt. Radha Krishna in 1911-12 
under the instructions of Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. The inscription 
is incomplete, and the existing portion has come down to us 
on fourteen pieces of different sizes which were accurately 


1 This site is well known from the statues of Kaniska, Vima Takshama, 
ete., which have been unearthed in it. 
JRAS. JULY 1924. 26 
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pieced together by Dr. Vogel. Thus restored, the pedestal 
has a height of 9in. and a width of 1ft. 9in. The inscrip- 
tion consists of six lines and the characters are the 
Brahmi of the Kushan period. The mechanic entrusted with 
the sketching and the engraving of the epigraph appears to 
have been inexperienced and careless, with the result that 
the lines have been irregularly spaced, while the letters 
are of varying sizes and indifferently cut. These defects 
are much to be regretted, as the document appears to have 
been one of unusual importance in connexion with the 
history of the Kushin kings. Like the inscription of the 
reign of Vasiska on the Isipur sacrificial post, this inscription 
is in correct Sanskrit, with the exception of one or two 
grammatical irregularities. 

Dr. Vogel had made out the greater part of the inscrip- 
tion, for he informs us! that the inscription “ probably 
belongs to the reign of Huviska, whose name and titles are 
twice mentioned in it, and seems to record the restoration of 
a temple, perhaps the same the foundation of which is recorded 
in the inscription on the colossal image” of Vima. I now 

edit the epigraph from the original stone. 


Text 
L.1.... nakarasya satya-dharma{s|thitasy = dn[u}nayat- 
sarvaschanda-viratisrista-rdjya[sya] . . . 
L. 2. kulath maharaja-rajatiraja-devaputrasya Huviskas{ya) 


pitamaha{ sya) 

L.3. [tada@]gas=cha kritah tata$=cha devakularh bhagna- 
patitam visi(si)rnam da(dri)sya? maha .. . 

L.4. [Maha}raja Rajatiraja Devaputrasya Huviskasy = 
Gyu-ba[lavriddhya}rtha[m] cha ku(?)... 

L.5. [Mahada}ndandyaka-Masha ... [pulte(tré)na Ba- 
[kana]-patina(a) Saukre . . . syakas . . . 

L. 6. syate naityikatithibhyas=cha brahmanebhyah karish . . . 

* Annual Report of the Director-General of Archwology in India, pt. ii, 

for 1911-12, p, 125. 


* Cf. for instance, a similar gerundial form grihya, occurring in verse 20 
of Bhisa’s Dittaghatotkacha (Trivandrum Sanskrit Serica, No. xxii), p. 59, 
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A connected translation of the inscription is not practicable, 
The general import of the document is, however, easily made 
out. The first two lines appear to convey that there was 
a devakula of ... the grandfather of Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Devaputra Huviska, who was steadfast in the true law, 
and who had restored (their) kingdoms to fierce heroes 
when they entreated mercy. We next learn (1. 3) that 
a tank was constructed and further that the devakula became 
dilapidated and fell down. Having observed this, for the 
increase of the life and strength of the Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Devaputra Huviska, a certain state official whose name 
seems to begin with Saukra, who held the title or designation 
of bakanapati, and who was the son of a Mahddandanayaka 
whose name began with the syllables Masha, had this devakula 
repaired or renewed. From the sixth and the last line we 
gather that something was done for the daily guests and 
Brahmanas. 

The term devakula occurs in the inscription on the colossal 
statue of Vima at Mathura and has, I believe, been correctly 
interpreted by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal+ as meaning “a royal 
gallery of portrait statues” similar to the one described in 
the Pratima Nataka of Bhasa, Act iii. The devakula of the 
grandfather of Huviska mentioned in inscription No. 3 
must have been a building of the same kind. Whether the 
devakula of this inscription was the same as the one 
mentioned in the inscription of Vima it is impossible to say. 
The statue hall (pratimd-griha) mentioned in Bhasa’s play 
contained portraits of four successive kings of the Iksvaku 
race, and it is possible to imagine that the devakula at Mat 
near Mathura might likewise have been the family pratima- 
griha of the Kushan rulers. 

CoNcLUsIONS 

During the last ten or fifteen years several important 

difficulties connected with the Kushain chronology have 


1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for March, 1919, 
pp. 98-9. 
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been satisfactorily solved. In 1909, the Sanskrit inscription 
of the year 24 on the Isapur sacrificial post furnished definite 
proof of Vasiska having come between Kaniska and Huviska. 
More recently Sir John Marshall’s researches at Taxila have 
shown, probably beyond any doubt, that Kadphises I and II 
were predecessors of Kaniska and not successors of Vasudeva, 
the last king of the dynasty, and further that Kaniska was 
the founder of the Saka era in a.p. 78 and began to rule in 
that year. There remained, however, fairly large intervals 
between the rulers of the series beginning with Kaniska, 
e.g., @ gap of about six years between Kaniska and Vasiska ; 
one of four years or possibly only two years between Vasiska 
and Huviska,! and an interval of fourteen years between 
Huviska and Vasudeva (i.e. from the year 60 to 74). The 
year 18 which occurs in the Manikiala inscription was believed 
by M. Senart to belong to the reign of Kaniska. Dr. Liiders, 
however, dissented from this view, so that the latest reliable 
date for Kaniska was the year 11 as given in the Sue Vihar and 
Zeda inscriptions, 

Inscription No. 2 discussed in this note proves once and 
for all that Kaniska was still reigning in the first month of 
the summer season of the year 23.2 The date of the inscrip- 
tion on the sacrificial post at Mathura is the thirtieth day 
of the fourth month of the summer season in the year 24, or 
about fifteen months later than the date now obtained for 
Kaniska, Kaniska must, therefore, have been succeeded by 
Vasiska during these fifteen months. 

Inscription No, 3 furnishes a valuable hint regarding the 
mutual relationship of the Kushan kings, inasmuch as it 

* The latest certain date for Vasiska is the year 29 and the earliest date 
for Huviska the year 33. The interval between these years is reduced to 


two years if Dr. Vogel’s reading of the date in the one-line inscription on 
the fragmentary pedestal, No. A. 71, in the Mathura Museum is really the 
31 


? Such being the case, all of the eight nameless inscriptions beginning 
with No. 24 of Sathvat 15 and ending with No. 31 of the year 22 in 
Dr. Liiders List of Brahmi Inscriptions must have been recorded in the 
reign of Kainiska. 
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mentions the grandfather of the Maharaja Rajatiraja Huviska 
who was steadfast in the true law. His name is unfortunately 
lost on one of the missing pieces of the slab. Now the question 
arises, who was this grandfather of Huviska? The appellation 
“ steadfast in the true law” occursin its Prakritform sacha- 
dhrama-thitasa on the coins of Kujula Kadphises, but not 
on the coins of any other Kushan ruler. It would be tempting 
to identify the grandfather of Huviska with the prince Kujula 
Kadphises, were it not for the fact that scholars are generally 
agreed that Kaniska belonged to a different branch of Yueh-chi 
and that a considerable length of time must have intervened 
between the death of Kadphises II and the enthronement of 
Kaniska. In this connexion it is interesting to recall what 
Mr. R. D. Banerji wrote in the year 19081 about the king 
Kaniska of the Ara inscription of the year 41. Mr. Banerji’s 
theory, which has been approvingly quoted by the late 
Mr. Smith * with necessary modifications, is to the effect that 
Kaniska, the son of Vajheska (not Vasispa) mentioned in the 
Ara inscription, was identical with the great Kaniska. It was 
suggested that Kaniska continued to rule up to the year 45, 
but that after the tenth year of his reign, when Kaniska was 
absent on his distant expeditions on the frontier, he left 
successively his sons, Vasiska and Huviska, in charge of his 
Indian dominions, allowing them to assume full regal titles. 
The inscriptions dealt with in this note show that if the 
aforesaid view is at all correct the appointment of Vasiska 
as his father’s colleague could not have taken place before the 
year 23, especially because no inscriptions of the time of 
Vasiska prior to the year 24 have yet been found, As to 
the date of Kaniska’s resumption of his government, we are 
simply informed by Mr. Banerji that it must have taken place 
before the year 41, the date of the Ara inscription. An 
inscription® dated in the year 39 in the reign of Huviska 
1 Indian Antiquary, vol. xxxvii, p. 59. 
2 Oxford History of India, 1919, pp. 130-1. 


+ Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year 1916-17, p. 8. 
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shows that Kaniska must still have been absent on the frontier 
in that year. Mr. Banerji’s theory briefly summarized here 
appears in the present circumstances to be the only adequate 
explanation of the facts, and I think I should not be wrong 
in suggesting that the grandfather of Huviska mentioned in 
inscription No. 3 was no other than Vajheska, the father of 
Kaniska of the Ara inscription. At present we know nothing 
more about this Vajheska. 


November, 1923. 


Pictographic Reconnaissances. Part VI 


By L. C. HOPKINS 
(PLATE }) 


I ba presenting another instalment of these papers, and after 
reading the proofs, I am reminded (without being 
cheered) of the quatrain of an alleged competitor in the 
Newdigate prize poem on “ Nebuchadnezzar ” : 
“ Nebuchadnezzar, when put out to grass, 
Like stalléd oxen, or the patient ass, 
Said, as he munched the unaccustomed food, 
“It may be eaten, but it is not good.’” 

It has a foreboding sound, that last line, and seems indeed 
a “word of fear, unpleasing to the” pioneer. “ Not yours,” 
T hear in its undertone, “ to introduce a brighter paleography 
or to sport with Amaryllis in the shade; but you shall toil 
on slowly and painfully, alone, among dead tamarisk trees, 
and a few corroded bronzes, and many decayed and dusty 
bones, in the epigraphic sand-dunes of Taklamakan.” 

* * * * * 

Ju fp “like”, “if”, sometimes in historical works “to 
go to”. 

The Shuo Wen, which explains it as meaning “ to follow”, 
{i BR ts’ung sui, treats fp ju as a Suggestive Compound, 
but leaves it to others to say what the suggestion is. The 
Liu Shu Ku does not accept this view, and ranges the character 
under the determinative [] k’vou “ mouth”, with z ni as 
the phonetic, and this appears the sounder opinion.* 
Accordingly, falling among the Phonetic Compounds, fn ju 
cannot claim any Significance of the archaic forms. 

Figs. (Bronze) None earlier than the Han dynasty. But 
the Stone Drums, probably of Ts’in date, provide an example, 
Fig. 1. (Bones) Figs. 2 and 3. 

1 Within a few days after writing this I see that Professor Pelliot takes 


the same view—‘ mais il me pardit clair que dans #g jou, ZZ est 
phonétique.” T'’oung Pao, Octobre, 1923, p. 319, note 1. 
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Here ends all that I can say upon’ the character fy ju 
itself, but the note that follows, though strictly speaking 
irrelevant here, is the result of investigating the history of 
that word, and I hope that its introduction may be justified 
by its interest, for it concerns the origin of the well-known 
emblem known in Chinese as the gn Mf ju #, or “as 
you like it”. 

No really convincing or adequate explanation has ever 
been brought forward of the primitive form or function of 
this highly auspicious object. It has been variously called 
a sceptre of longevity, a blunt sword, and a token of good 
wishes, while, as Laufer points out,* “we observe that the 
first representations of Ju-i of the type known to us make 
their appearance in the hands of Buddhist deities on paintings 
of the T’ang period, thus, e.g., in the right hand of a Mafijugri 
by Wu Tao-tze.” 

Amid this hazy uncertainty shrouding the early history 
and destination of this implement, the following translation 
of the entry under go #& ju i, in the fF MM T2’% Yuan 
Dictionary, may come as something of a shock in view of the 
elegant futility of its more recent function. Nevertheless its 
evolution from an instrument of coarse utility during primitive 
barbarism to its atrophy in the esthetic expression of symbolic 
compliment in the present day, is surely quite in accord with 
the march of human development. 

In brief, the compilers of the Tz’ti Yuan Dictionary suggest 
that the so-called ju-i started its Chinese career as a back- 
scratcher, under the less romantic name of @ fi tsao-chang, 
or “ flea-stick’”’, as witness what they write :— 

“ Jui. The name of an implement; of Indian origin, 
having the meaning of the Sanskrit word Anali Py 2h ff 
[= Aniruddha, by confusion with Anuruddha]2 The end of 


1 Jade, pp. 337-8. 

2 The latter is “explained by ff) J ‘conformity’ and by Mt FJ 
‘not poor’, The latter explanation properly belongs to Aniruddha (q.¥.), 
with whom Anuruddha is identified in Chinese books. The former 


Boe ti 
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the handle is shaped like the fingers of a hand, to indicate 
that where the hand cannot reach, with this you can scratch 
where you like, Ll it FB AEH 2 TL wm ®. 
Some also are made in the shape of the character jf) Asin 
“heart” (probably a () or similar trifoliate form], and in 
either case constructed of bone, horn, bamboo, wood, jade, 
stone, copper, or iron, and measure some 3 [Chinese] feet 
or more. The Teaching Priests (3 #) hold a ju-¢ in their 
hand, and notes are written on it to serve as memoranda, 
The statues of Bodhisattvas also hold one in their hands.” 

The entry then continues :— 

“It is known that in our own country in ancient times, 
there existed Ze fi tsao-chang for scratching the back where 
ititched. And, further, written notes were made on the 9F hu 
or Audience-tablets, for use in introducing a topic of dis- 
cussion. These objects then [the ju-z] combine the functions 
of both these implements. However, the ju-i of modern times 
are only some one or two feet in length, and their extremities 
are mostly fashioned into fungus or cloud-scroll forms, and 
it is simply owing to the auspicious nature of their name 
that they serve as curios, (ff @ ft 5 #5 

Such is the ingenious conjecture of the Chinese author on 
the origin of this eudemonic but enigmatic emblem. What 
do the Indianists say to it? 

Hsi & “a menial servant’; “ how, what, why, whence ?” 

This is an interesting character, and not really difficult to 
explain, though partly through a misleading definition in the 
Shuo Wen, and, in modern times, owing to a most ingenious 
but erroneous conjecture on Wu Ta-ch’éng’s part to be 
described below, it has been thoroughly misunderstood. 

The definition or explanation in the Shuo Wen of this word 
is Fc J 4 ta fu yeh “a big belly ’, but no such sense is 
revealed in Chinese literature, nor suggested by the com- 
explanation is a translation of the Sanskrit term Anuruddha, which is 
derived from the root anu (‘ conformity’). Eitel's Handbook of Buddhism, 
p. 11. It would thus appear that the compilers of the 7'z'i Yuan should 
rather have said “the Sanskrit word anu”. 
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position of the character itself. There must presumably have 
been some connexion in Hsti’s mind with the character & 
hsi, which he explains as 4 =[>H KM ARR wb, 
“ a three months pig with a hsi-hsi-looking belly,” whatever 
that may have meant. 

Now let us consult Lo Chén-yii, who will prove to us what 
the real analysis is. 

Significance of the archaic forms.—A hand grasping a rope 
which secures a prisoner. 

Lo remarks, after citing the Shuo Wen’s explanation, 
“T consider that 9p #% tsui li, or public slavery, is the 
original sense of & fAsi. Hence the character is composed 
with a hand grasping a rope and thus securing an offender.” 
For in ancient China those unhappy persons who were of the 
family of a condemned man, being by the mere fact of their 
kinship with the prisoner, implicated in his guilt, were con- 
demned to official slavery in the public service. One of the 
two examples cited by Lo has %& nit “ woman”,! in place 
of the more usual 4% (here used as the ideogram of man, 
though not the character for the word jén “ man”), and Lo 
says the two forms are analogous, and cites from the Chou Li 
the term # & nit hsi “ a female slave”, which is analogous 
to the construction of 4y nu “‘a slave”’, in being composed 
with % nti “woman”. Well, perhaps so. 

The Shuo Wen’s analysis of $ hsi is from %, and a con- 
traction of the chou wén form of % hsi “to attach” (or, 
as Tuan Yii-ts’ai emends, to suspend, §% hsien). 

But I suggest a much simpler solution. There is on 
record * an archaic form of #4 yueh “ to bind, to restrain”, 
written § (hand holding a rope), which when placed above 
X, makes up the ideographic character % hsi, and suggests 
& person under physical restraint. 

Figs. (Bronze) 4 to 7; (Bones) 8 to 10. 


* The original, however, is so indistinct that I have thought it best 
not to cite it among my examples. 
* See Wu Ta-ch’éng's Shuo Wen Ku Chou Pu, vol. ii, p. 76. 
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It can hardly be a matter of doubt that the above is the 
true explanation and analysis of the character. But 
Wu Ta-ch’éng had previously propounded a different view, 
which he briefly states in his Bt HH 4 3H Fi Shuo Wen 
Ku Chou Pu, and at greater length in his % gf Tz Shuo. 
It is to the following effect, and is so interesting, though 
erroneous as a solution of this particular character, that I 
make no excuse for placing it before the reader in a summary 
form. 

In the last-named work, under the character & hsi, Wu 
cites three of the passages in the Chou Li where this character 
occurs, and to one of them (Book 1, Par. 20, j§ A Chiu jén) 
he appends, as from a commentator,! the following note :— 

“In old times male and female accessory criminals were 
submerged in the status of slavery in the administrative 
prefectures, and those of small capacity or knowledge became 
hsi, equivalent to the modern f# gh shih shih, and & 
kuan pei, or ‘waiting women’.* Sometines Asi were 
called ‘eunuch women’. When the Shuo Wen explains 
§ hsias ‘ abig belly’, and under its radical & nd ‘ woman’ 
inserts a separate entry 4 hsi, explained as & MH 
ni nu yeh ‘a female slave’, these are not the primitive 
ideas in the construction of the character, JE jt F Z 
A 3%. The most archaic form of the character & hsi is 
(see the first example from Bronzes, No. 4, in the Plate], and 
depicts a man carrying on his head a support or pad FF % 
chit shu. 

“The custom among the modern Coreans when carrying 
loads along the roads upon their backs or heads is generally 
for the men to carry on their backs, and the women on their 


2 The same passage is cited (s.v. Asi) by the Liu Shu Ku, as from the 
pen of iif} [&, presumably Chéng K’ang-ch’éng, but it is not among tho 
commentaries annexed to the text in the Imperial edition of the classic 
known as the Chou Kuan I Su, fi) FE ME BR. 


"HRRASKRARE ARK DTA 
URBRSZHREBRARE &. 
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heads. Slave-boys it {€ t’ung p’u also carry upon the head. 
The practice would seem to be a survival from the age of the 
Three Dynasties [Hsia, Shang, and Chou] ff @ = ft 
2 i& R21 That is why women slaves are called hsi, and 
why slave-boys are also so termed.” 

A little farther on Wu quotes a note by Af (ih HH Yen 
Shih-ku, on a sentence in the biography of #@ Fy Wi Tung- 
fang So inthe Han Shu, in which Yen explains £ § chi shu 
as a contrivance for carrying things on the head, and adds 
that when full vessels are so carried they are supported on 
a chii shu, which he says resembles the object used in “ modern 
times” [Yen lived in the sixth and seventh centuries] by 
vendors of f [§] #8 pai t’uan ping, or “ white dough cakes ”. 

Into Wu’s further speculations regarding the character 
¥t lou, and the etymological or semasiological connexions 
of the syllables written with that character plus various 
determinatives, we need not here follow him. 

Fu 4 (for which ff? fu is now used) “to capture”; “a 
prisoner of war”; “booty”. 

Tho simple character was borrowed later to write what is 
probably a different but homophonous word, meaning to be 
loyal, keep faith, have confidence in, the original sense of 
capture or captive being relegated to the augmented form {¥:. 

Significance of the archaic forms—A controlling or 
dominating hand placed upon an immature person, perhaps 
to suggest those captives who were not themselves combatants. 
In the only example from the Honan relics, the character 
includes the determinative 4 ch’ih “to move”. 

Lo Chén-yii has the following note under this single example, 
which he enters under the modern ff fu, not under  :— 

“The Shuo Wen explains ff as ‘it By HE wh a prisoner 
taken by troops; composed with A jén man, and 
“f fu for the sound.’ Here on the Bone relics, the com- 
position is from #7 hsing ‘ contracted’, and not from A jén. 


1 Presumably this still remains the custom in Corea, though I am not 
personally in a position to say 
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The archaic Bronzes have ¢ and ©, omitting 7. 
Wu Ta-ch’éng considers the first of these forms to be ‘com- 
posed with J chao “claw” and } yu “right hand”, the 
central element  , depicting A pei “a shell”, the whole 
character being thus a figure of two hands seizing a shell, 
and the Lesser Seal’s composition with tet “son” being 
erroneous ’. 

“Now that we can adduce the evidence of the oracular 
sentences,” concludes Lo, “‘it is clear that the construction 
with -f tzii is right. The element J in the Bronze forms 
is also -F tziti ‘son’. Wu's explanation is incorrect.” 

The character does, in fact, illustrate in a striking manner 
the facility with which an insignificant change of outline, or 
breach of continuity, may disguise the primitive picture 
and mislead the modern investigator, as it has misled so 
sound a scholar as Wu Ta-ch’éng in this case. The slight 
inaccuracy of the graving-knife or the pen which severed 
a human head from the body has transmuted the former in 
Wu Ta-ch’éng’s eyes to a shell, and its body to a hand. 

Figs. (Bronzes) 11 to 16; (Bones) 17. 

Fu gq (in this form obsolete and now replaced by fj fu, 
which, however, is itself also found in Shang dynasty writing) 
“to control, tame, dominate.” 

Significance of the archaic forms——A crouching human 
figure held and controlled by the hand of another man. 

It should be noticed how the Lesser Seal form, followed by 
the modern, has partly nullified the significance of the original 
design by placing the hand at the lower instead of the upper 
part of the compound. For the hand attached to the upper 
part of the remainder of a character always connotes the 
significance of control or applied force. However, it is right 
to admit that most of the examples from the oldest Bronzes, 
whether standing alone, or in combination, do support the 
Lesser Seal & in placing the controlling hand below. 

The Shuo Wen is rather brief on this character, thus 
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explaining it, H# %BH RH ASS HW “‘to 
control’; composed with 7% yu ‘the right hand’ and g 
tsieh, the latter being [equivalent to] fj tsieh in the phrase 
shih chih tsieh, the stages or divisions of a matter.” 

This analysis would be excellent if it were not fundamentally 
wrong. For what Hsii Shén took to be the ancient way of 
writing {ff tsich “a token of authority” is really the outline 
of a kneeling or crouching human figure.* 

After citing the above passage from the Shuo Wen, Lo, 
without further comment, adds: “This figure depicts 
someone with his right hand pressing down a kneeling man, 
LL a i BB A, and is analogous with Ff) yin ‘seal’, 
which is composed with ¢ [viz. JK chao) and > .’ And Lo 
ends his note by citing from the % Jf Yii Ting and another 
Bronze, two variants of ff fu, 4)\ and ¥)\ , which, as he says, 
include forms identical with that under discussion, and let me 
add an even more convincing one from Mr. Eumorfopoulos’ 
newly acquired Bronze, the Duke of Chou’s tui, “DR : 

It therefore follows from this that the archaic characters 
for fu ‘“ to control” (now written @ ), and yin “a seal” (now 
written Ff)),? were so nearly identical that the sole distinction 
was that the hand in fu was represented by the element /K 
chao “claw”, while in yin the corresponding element was 
yu “right hand”, a distinction without a difference. 

Figs. (Bronze) 18, 19; (Bones) 20. 

Shih §&, family name. 

In the treatment of the origin of this character, I submit, 
as holding the field at present, the solution put forward by 
Wang Yiin, — 4, the editor of the BE HX fy Hi Shuo Wen 
Chi Tu, and the #E HX FR fi] Shuo Wen Shih In. 

1 See the passage from Lo Chén-yi’s Yin Heit Shu Ch's K’ao Shih, 
p. 51, translated in “‘ Pict. Reconn.”, Pt. I, JRAS. 1917, p. 804, concluding 
with the statement that in consequence of the above misunderstanding 
by Hsit Shén, “all the analyses of characters under fj are erroneous.” 


* See this character discussed in “ Pict. Reconn.”, Pt. I, JRAS. July 
and October, 1918, pp. 409 et seq. 
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Significance of the archaic forms.—A plant just appearing 
above the ground with two cotyledons and its radicle. 

As introduction to Wang Yiin’s main note, I summarize 
closely what he had previously written regarding two related 
characters. The original is on pp. 29-30 of chiian 19 of the 
last-named work :— 

“The characters ¢ chileh and JE ti, which are composed 
with J& shih, are so composed because they follow the 
significance of that character [and not for phonetic reasons]. 
But the sense of chiteh is, according to the Shuo Wen, ac FE 
pén mé‘ root and tip’, and that of ti is also said to be AL pén 
‘root’. But the meaning of JE shih in the same work is 
described as a land-slip, fiZ J&+ [otherwise found written 
Fit BEG or Ft 46€, see Tuan Yii-ts’ai’s long note, s.v. JE shih]. 
The sense has nothing comparable to the other two characters.” 

This is true, and it leaves the presence of J& shih in those 
characters quite unaccounted for. 

“T suspect,” continues Wang Yiin, whom I now translate 
literally, “that what in the dialect of my own part of the 
country [Shantung Province] is called JE HE Shih yeh, is 
the ancient meaning of the word f& shih. To the line in the 
Odes, HE HJ) 2% JE wet chow chih ti ‘Is the foundation of 
Chou’, Mao’s comment is JE AK a, ti pén yeh, ‘ti is pén, 
foundation or root.’ The word & is a term equally 
applicable to Hi kén and AK pén, and is not applied only to 
one single thing.* 

“Now it is only with things that have FE ¥€ shih 
yeh that the root of the first sprouting is always termed the 
chich, HH %H # Z& HB Wh B S&. Peas and beans 
#% shu, with peaches, plums, melons, and gourds, all being 
plants whose seeds have two seed-lobes, on the seeds receiving 
the vapour of the soil, they are re-embodied, 2 + HR 


1 But this is Wang Yiin’s gloss, the actual word in the Shuo Wen being 
KK shih only. 

2 Here follows a footnote relating to the character [fj ti, which does not 
concern us now. 
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i & &, after which they #% & ting chiieh, fasten the 
radicle. This expression ting chiieh is the term for the root, 
#4 kén, penetrating the soil. The radicle is fat and white to 
look at, closely resembling a peg BE chiieh, and unlike the first 

thread-like roots, #1 kén, of other plants. Hence the characters 
& and 3& are interchanged. 

«After fastening the radicle, the plant appears, bent under 
the weight of the soil, @{ -+ io Hj. When visible above the 
surface the two cotyledons are evenly divided, mM PF 
liang pan ping fén. It is these we call shih yeh, stock-leaves or 
cotyledons, the same that the I King speaks of as # Le 
chia ts’é. In the centre of the stock-leaves again is produced 
a bud Wi Hf, méng ya [the plumule], In due course the stock- 
leaves drop off.” 

Wang Yin then devotes some three columns to the 
significance of the construction of the two characters chiteh 
and ti, and the obvious reference to plant-stems and roots, 
points which we need not pursue here. Then he continues :— 

« Applying these facts to the shih of the expression RE JK 
hsing shih, clan-name and family-name,* we are able to grasp 
the truth that J& shih has an essentially vegetal connotation, 
Ut RK 2K T RRR KH We 
read in the Odes the lines A KX A t# pén chih pé 
shih, ‘root and branches for a hundred generations,’ * 
and # 4 oH HR hsi tsar chung yeh, ‘ erstwhile in the 
middle leafings,’ * where the commentary is A Mm HK HR, 
pin kén chih yeh, ‘ stock root and branch leaves.’ 

And in the Erh ya and the T'so Chuan, a man uses the term 
Hi ch’u, issue, of his sister’s children.* And as in all these cases 

1 I adopt the terms employed by Chavannes in his admirable note on 
p. 4 of vol. i of his Mémoires historiques. 

2 See Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 429, where he translates, 
“ In the direct line and the collateral branches for a hundred generations.” 

3 [bid., p. 642, “formerly in the middle of the period (before T’ang].” 
4 Wang Yin adduces this character in support of his argument for a 
vegetal analogy, but in this instance he is mistaken, for in its archaic forms 


Hi ch’u is composed of a foot emerging from a cavity, not of a shoot of 
herbage. This is proved by the Honan bone inscriptions. 
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human life is described under botanical metaphors, #F LV 
A YR A, it is no misrepresentation of the facts to 
derive JE shih from a vegetal origin, A) KE # 
= 8 im a.” 

This theory of Wang Yiin’s, based as it is partly on a local 
term used in his native district, An-ch’iu hsien in Shantung 
Province, and partly on the other analogous expressions in 
Chinese nomenclature that he brings forward, is so rational 
and convincing that I find only one difficulty, a difficulty 
regarding form, that leaves me with a half hesitation. It is 
this. Accepting Wang’s account of the first appearance of the 
two cotyledons above the ground, when, as he says, they are 
“evenly divided”, we ought, it seems to me, to find an 
archaic design, either like iy or \/, pointing back to a 
primitive Y, or , whereas the archaic examples, as will 
be seen, have always one side drooping and one rising. Why 
should that be ? 

However, Wang Yiin’s account, as it stands, seems far more 
worthy of credit than the Shuo Wen’s, which must have been 
founded in complete ignorance of the true archaic forms, and 
on a belief that the Lesser Seal form & was, in fact, the 
character |[j shan, “mountain,” tilted up on one side till 
the three peaks faced to the right, with a down stroke added. 
The Shuo Wen states that in the great mountain ranges of 
Western China, fe shih is the term for an impending 
landslip, and that the sound of these when falling is heard for 
several hundred li! Tuan Yii-ts’ai’s long note on this passage 
is most valuable, and of much historical and geographical 
interest. 

Figs. (Bronze) 21 to 33 ; (Bones) 34 and 35. 

Ch’éng je (also found written %). Now only used in 
official titles as Assistant or Deputy. Explained, however, 
by the Shuo Wen as 33 (which Tuan Yii-ts’ai says should 
rather be 3% i), “to protect, aid.” The Lesser Seal form is 
fj » analysed by Hsii Shén as consisting of }f kung, “ to raise 
the hands,” ff] chieh, ‘a seal,” and {lj shan, tts 


JRAS. JULY 1924. 
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Very different is the brilliant solution of the old form put 
- forward by Lo Chén-yii, whose convincing note following 
below discloses the true Significance of the archaic form. 
Having given the example shown in the figure from the 
Honan bones, he writes :— 

“ Depicts a man fallen into a pit-fall and someone lifting 
him out, @ A & HF BH # ZS HB. The 
fallen man is beneath, the man lifting him out above. 
Accordingly the element ¥¥ depicts the hands of the man 
who lifts. This then is the character jj¢ of Hsii’s work, but 
its sense, fit i, is that of #r # chéng chiu, ‘to rescue.’ 

“ Hsii explains je ch’éng by the word # i, and says, 
‘Composed with jf kung, 9 chieh, and |lj shan, the latter 
conveying by its height the sense of ¥€ 3 féng ch’éng, to 
receive with respect.’ Thus he mistook kj for jf kung, 

U for jl shan, and y for ff) chieh. Hence the primitive 
sense, # fit, ch’u i, passed altogether out of view, and there- 
after a different and later character y+ chéng was sub- 
stituted for jf ch’éng, and the latter character was explained 
by the explanation belonging to 9 ch’éng, ‘to receive from 
above.’ ” 

Figs. (Bronze) none extant ; (Bones) 36. 

Fu j@ and & (later i) pei, a quiver. 

This heading is obviously but unavoidably ambiguous, 
and before plunging into the detailed history of these 
characters a few prefatory sentences may help to prepare 
the way. 

The formula of the caption attempts to express the fact 
that a certain word or unit of the spoken language, meaning 
a quiver for arrows, has, owing probably to gradual changes 
of pronunciation, and to concurrent misunderstanding due 
to formal changes in the writing, transferred its soul, or sense, 
to one character (fi fu), leaving its visible body, or written 
symbol], in another ( 4 pei). Lo Chén-yii, with a few glossing 
explanations by myself, will show how this curious result has 
been brought about. 
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In the first place it should be stated that in Tuan Yii-ts’ai’s 
thyme-categories, the words J} and 4) (of which jz and 
) and ij are respectively merely augmented forms) are 
included in the entering tone division of the same class, the 
first, with a rhyme that was perhaps ek,! while the initial 
would seem in both cases to have been a labial, so that 
beck or peck may very well represent the sound of both in 
those days. 

One piece of evidence showing the identity of sound of jj 
and 4) in the period when Hsii Shén was writing his Shuo 
Wen, probably in the first century a.p., is furnished by his 
entry under the latter character, in which he quotes as from the 
I King, the sentence pj “F # JB, “to yoke oxen and 
harness horses,” where the modern text of the classic has 
NB in place of #. 

So much, then, by way of introduction to Lo’s note on the 
five examples cited by him from the Honan relics, and to my 
own formula, based, as this was, before ever the Honan find 
had been made, on the explanations by Wu Ta-ch’éng, of the 
Significance of the archaic forms. An arrow, oftener two 
arrows, point downwards in a quiver. 

Lo’s note runs as follows :— 

“The Shuo Wen under the character 4 fu, explains this 
as ‘a quiver for cross-bow arrows ; composed, with ff chu, 
bamboo, and ff} fu for the phonetic’, The Chou Li under the 
title H) & 4, ssti kung shih, Superintendent of Bows and 
Arrows, has a note by Chéng (K’ang-ch’éng] that fi fu is a 
receptacle for holding arrows. The Odes have the words 
& TH fi MB hsiang mi yii fu, ‘the bow tipped with 
ivory and the shagreen quiver,’ * a footnote on which says 
Wk 4e AB wy fu shih fu yeh, ‘fu is a quiver for arrows.’ 
Thus it is the ancient arrow-holder, and the character is 
. 1 See Legge's Chinese Classics, vol. iv, pt. i, Prolegomena, p. 108. He 
writes, “‘and eh for his 3rd tone,” for which I venture to substitute ek. 

* Chon Li, chap. xxxii, par. 13. Biot, vol. ii, p. 240. 


3 See Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 261, who renders the words 
by “the bow with its ivory ends and its seal-skin quiver ”. 
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written jj and Jj. In the oracular sentences the different 
variants representing arrows in a receptacle have sometimes 
one, sometimes two arrows. On the older Bronzes, the figures 
have a general resemblance, being written yt By (fl 
th and ih. Furthermore, there is one instance, where three 
arrows are contained, {{{f]. An inscription on the a 4E ¥% 
Fan shéng tui Bronze has @& 34 #4 ey tien pi yd fu," 
‘ Fine bamboo brace and shagreen quiver.’ The form in the 
Mao Kung Ting is the same.* 

“Thus these two variants are undoubtedly the characters 
IR and fi of Mao’s text of the Odes, and of the Shuo Wen, 
and the [archaic] character originally depicted a quiver in 
which were sometimes one, sometimes two, sometimes three 
arrows. At a later date, the variants & and 3 ; with one 
arrow, became modified to ca and 44, in which the primary 
design is already gradually disappearing, and the form 
markedly approximating to the character yj pei.” 4 

Lo now takes up the phonetic side of the problem, and 
continues :— 

“Tn ancient times # and [if were mutually borrowed. 
While the Z King writes, IR F x JS, to yoke oxen 
and harness horses, the Shuo Wen, under its entry yj pei, 
quotes the passage with jf) in place of Jf. The Tso Chuan 
relates that ‘The King sent {4 [IR Pé Fu into the State of 
Chéng, to make a request to Hua, — fi (4 AB in 
RS §# 4. The Historical Memoirs (of Ssii-ma Ch’ien) 
write the name ff #. A note inthe Biography of Huang-fu 


1I omit Lo’s references in this and the following examples to the 
respective Bronzes by name. 

3 These sounds, however, are the modern ones. The same four characters 
ocour in the Mao Kung Ting. 

? The two variants in question are the first and second just above. 

‘Lo’s words ore HH EC he KTR H > 
JE hil Al i. What no doubt he means to imply, and what in 
any case is the fact, is that the later character pei is a merely rather more 
corrupted form of the type shown in these two variants. 
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Sung in the History of the After Han says,‘ #% is the old 
scription of Jf.’ 

“These are proofs that the characters jj and J% were 
mutually borrowed in practice. 

“The primitive sign for a quiver 4 fa shih fu, was 
entirely pictographic, but from yy it was modified in the 
course of writing to 8 , and again from the latter corrupted 
to ky and 4%) (pei). In this last shape, again, it became 
mutually exchangeable with jg fu, to which, once more, 
44 chu, ‘bamboo,’ having been added [as a determinative], 
the character became 4 fu. When this had been done, the 
primitive design was completely obscured, and what had been 
a pictogram was changed into a Phonetic Compound.” 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that the character [lf fu 
occurs several times in the wooden slips discovered by 
Sir Aurel Stein, and published by Chavannes in his Documents 
Chinois découverts par Aurel Stein, in the sense of “ quiver ”’. 
See, for instance, Nos. 71 and 187. Both are of Han dynasty 
date. 

Figs. (Bronze) 37 to 44; (Bone) 45 to 51. 

Chi @, “self”; the sixth of the Ten Stems. 

Significance of the archaic forms.—A kneeling human figure 
viewed in profile. 

For a long time I had supposed that chance had allowed me 
to be the first to decipher the real origin of this simple but 
baffling character. But though my conclusion was reached 
independently, I have since found it announced by a certain 
Hsii Chou-chuang, 7 # Hf, in the course of a note by 
him, cited on p. 3 of vol. iii of Wu Shih-fén’s Chiin Ku Lu Chin 
Wén. Hsii’s statement is to the efiect that & 3 BE BS 
Zi @ & Mm A ws, “The character & chi is 
interchanged with g§ chi, and the latter again is inter- 
changed with & chi, and & chi depicts a man kneeling.” 

In support of this dictum is a passage in the well-known 
+ Mh «Lui Shu T’ung, where under the character 
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#% chi, “to kneel,” appears the curious form 2 » followed 


by the interesting but rather perplexing note # HX 
eo HF HK MH 2. If this text is quite 
as the author Min Ch’i-chi wrote it, which I rather doubt, it 
contains at least one error, but as it stands it means “ The 
ancient character for sitting upright. Also, abnormal variants 


of the ancient character are composed with 2.”. But of 
what ancient character? He has just before given that of 
#% chi. Had Min written gm kuei in place of E chil 
in the first half of the sentence that would have harmonized 
with the Shuo Wen’s explanation of §§ chi. Again, had the 
word $8 kuei been inserted after § chi in the second half, 
that would have agreed with Min’s own statement and figure 
given in his entry under ff kuei. But having established 
Min’s assertion that these two ku wén forms existed, we are 
not specially called on here to elucidate further the rest of 
his note. 

Perhaps at this point I may be allowed to make a digression 
which though not strictly necessary will not be quite irrelevant 
to the discussion of the origin of the character @ chi, inas- 
much as it will present the authoritative explanations of a 
great scholar, Tuan Yii-ts’ai, on the terms used in ancient 
China for various postures of kneeling, sitting, and squatting. 

First let us hear Tuan on the character # chi, explained 
in the Shuo Wen by 2 /— %& ch’ang chit yeh. This 
expression is thus explained by Tuan in his edition, “ Under 
the Radical shih, the character #£ chil [of which, 
according to Tuan, §@ chi is a vulgar form] is rendered by 
SR Wi ts’un yeh, to squat. The expression {8 J§ ch’ang 
chit means 3€ Ht ft ty At chi ch’i ku erh tso, to sit 
with the thighs stretched out like a winnowing basket (like 
@ fan, as we should say). The characters written % [£ chi 
chit by the Shuo Wen are what in other works are written 
SE §R chi cha.” 

But Tuan in another long note under the character /% 
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chii, goes very fully into the terms used in ancient China for 
kneeling, sitting, and squatting, and I extract the following ° 
passage which sums up his conclusions :— 

“But among the ancients there were the attitudes of 
4 tso, sitting, Bf kuei, kneeling, fff ts’un, squatting, and 
S€ WE chi chi, sitting with legs stretched out in front. In 
both kneeling and sitting the knees were in contact with the 
mat @ # 38 tv JR, chieh hsi cho yi hsi, but in 
Kneeling the body was held erect # H ff, sung ch’'i vi, 
while in sitting the backside was lowered, F it at, 
hsia ch’i t'un.” + Thus we see that the term 4 tso was the 
word used for “‘ sitting on the heels ”’, as we call it. 

A little further on in the same note, Tuan thus describes 
the attitude known as jg ts’un, “ When the soles of the feet 
are in contact with the ground, the backside lowered, and the 
knees raised, that is squatting i ts’un, also written i. 
‘Yuan Jang was squatting while he waited,’ means that he 
awaited (Confucius) in the ff #§ ts’un chii attitude, and did 
not come forward to meet him.* As for the attitude termed 
S€ GG chi chi, the backside rests on the mat, and the legs 
are stretched out in front, ah 3 9% MH (ih 3t mt? 
i Se OE.” 

Having gone thus far, we may as well clear up, with Tuan’s 
critical aid, the expressions used in the Shuo Wen to denote 
the above positions of the body. These terms are S@ i 
ch’ang kuei, J& $R ch’ang cha, and 42 §$ ch’ang chi. Let 
it be made clear at once that in all these the word ch’ang 
does not mean “for a long time”, as it seems to suggest. 
Ch’ang kuei is the definition in all the editions of the Shuo Wen 
of the character #& chi, and means to kneel with the body 


2 The Z°zit Yuan Dictionary is even more explicit, and says under the 
word 9 kuei, “the two knees touching the ground, and the backside 
resting on the heels, is called sitting.” 

? Yuan Jang's discourteous attitude was the posture that every visitor 
to China must perforce notice before he leaves his steamer to step ashore, 
for wherever a few Chinese are gathered together there assuredly some 
will be resting, balanced between their two knees, as it were. 
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erect, to kneel upright, if we accept the text as it stands. 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai does not do so, but emends it to FE # 
ch’ang chi, with the same sense. He goes on to explain more 
fully :-— 

“When associated with the term #f pai, to lower the 
head to the hands, the attitude was known as g& kuei, a 
genuflexion or curtsey, when not so associated it was called 
#% chi, kneeling. In the Biography of Fan Chi, 7& HE, it is 
repeated four times that ‘ the King of Ch’in knelt, # =E BE,’ 
ch’in wang chi, but afterwards that ‘the king again made 
obeisance, 3 E FR Ff,’ ch’in wang tsai pai, which agrees 
with the above. But Je #% ch’ang chi is an expression 
used in bygone ages, # #% ku yii, and in popular usage 
i ch’ang is written gr. 

“ A man sitting at his ease, has his figure relaxed, but when 
minding his manners he makes a slight genuflexion, holding 
his body upright as if to make the most of his height, A 4 
“Em & Mob RS ff & mw KB. 
Hence the expression, to kneel upright, f— §§ ch’ang chi.” 

Tuan then proceeds to quote from the Fang Yen or “ Local 
Dialects” that in certain localities they spoke of kneeling 
(kuet) as He # ch’ang wu, and Kuo P’o informs us that 
“ At the present day people in the Eastern regions also use 
the expression ch’ang wu instead of #2 §& ch’ang chi, for 
kneeling upright.” 

Lastly there remains { J ch’ang chi, explained at the 
beginning of this article, and meaning, according to Tuan, 
to sit upright with the legs extended in front. 

Whoever will examine the above disquisition will probably 
be ready to admit that, assuming the correctness of Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai’s statements as to these various attitudes, and the 
ancient terms for them, the “ abnormal” form cited by the 
author of the Liu Shu T’ung would suit either 4 tso, “‘ to 
sit on the heels” (its ancient sense), ff kuei, “to make a 
genuflexion” (also its ancient sense), 1 ts’un, “to squat,” or 
BE chi, “to kneel.” But it would be difficult, merely on its 
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appearance, to assign it exclusively to any one of these. But 
within that margin of uncertainty it can be appealed to as an 
independent support to Hsii Chou-chuang’s dictum, and my 
own conjecture, that the true origin of this character @ chi 
is a profile of a kneeling human figure. And, further, that 
c chi is the most primitive scription first of & chi, ‘to fear 
or respect,” and secondly of §§ chi, “to kneel,” which are, in 
fact, only augmented forms of the first. 

Such is the solution of this character now presented to the 
student. What other explanations have been given? What, 
for instance, does the Shuo Wen say ? 

The treatment of the characters denominating the Ten 
Stems in that work is peculiar—if the author Hsii is responsible 
for all that now appears in the text. 

‘As that text stands, however, we find as usual an explanation 
immediately after the Lesser Seal character. But following 
Hsii’s own explanation there is added as a quotation from a 
work now apparently lost, entitled the K ~— #, Ta 
(or T’ai), I Ching, another explanation, different from Hsii 
Shén’s own, irreconcileable with it, and based upona supposed 
analogy of each Stem with a particular part of the human 
body. Thus, under our character @, chi, we have first Hsii’s 
own explanation that the Seal character represents rf 
BR Wh PR MM Eb, “The Central 
Palace. Depicts Nature escaping from confinement in 
sinuous curves.” Clearly this treats the character as 
symbolizing by its form the curves of a young plant. 

But then at once follows the seemingly discordant statement 
from the Z’ai I Ching that @ chi S$ A Wf, hsiang jén 
fu, depicts the human belly, or possibly symbolizes it. 

The Shuo Wen accordingly seems to offer us a choice of two 
entirely different views of the origin of the character. 

But a third account will be found in Wieger’s Chinese 


That is, the Central of the Fy ‘& wu kung or Five Palaces, viz. the 
Pole Star and the circumpolar region, as repeatedly explained by M. L. 
de Saussure in the T’oung Pao and elsewhere. 
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Characters, vol. i, p. 214 (English edition). I always regret 
that the learned author of this excellent work never specifies 
the particular Chinese authority from whom he is in the habit 
of quoting. He merely observes in his short Preface that 
“the materials of the Lessons were gathered from the works 
of the Chinese philologists”. Nodoubt. But not always from 
the same, and the only more precise indication given is that 
sometimes he refers to “the Glose”. And the trouble is 
that, as a rule, when he quotes textually, it is from the Shuo 
Wen itself, but there are many exceptions, and the student 
is left in doubt as to the actual authority for the citation. 

Thus in the case of @ chi, the Chinese passage that Wieger 
quotes is not from the Shuo Wen itself, but presumably from 
some commentator unknown to me. Wieger writes, “ To 
Chi*. The ancient character represented the threads of the 
weft, on the weaving-loom. On the top, two threads trans- 
versal, a thread longitudinal; at the bottom the thread in 
the shuttle. The character was simplified later on, 7 % 
KW 2H = MH — WM i Hw. Whena was 
used, on account of its simplicity, as a cyclical character 
(the sixth of the ten stems), it was replaced by #2.” 

Not a word of this comes from the Shuo Wen. It is based on 
an old but corrupt variation of the true archaic forms. And 
whoever is responsible for it, the explanation seems forced 
when compared with that which derives the character from 
a kneeling or crouching figure and regards it as the real 
primitive scription of §§ chi, “to kneel.’ And in passing let 
me remark that the figure preceding the word “ Chi*” in 
Wieger’s passage, intended to represent the Shuo Wen’s 
ku wén form, is inexact and rather misleading. The ordinary 
editions print it tt, with the three horizontal lines of equal 
length. 

In conclusion, it should be added that when used in the 
sense of self, @ chi must be a “ borrowed” character, nor 
was it the only one so employed, for we find on an ancient 
Bronze Basin the old form of & chi, “ respect, awe,” thus 
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adoptedin the expression & $§ 4% chi chu p’'an, “ himself 
cast the Basin.” 4 

Figs. (Bronze) 53 to 56; (Bones) 57 to 63. 

I would invite particular attention to the last two examples. 
The first is cited by Wang Hsiang, with the facsimile context, 
in his Fu Shth Yin Ch’i Lei Tsung, part ii JE #§, p. 57, s.v. (5 
wang, in the close lateral liaison of two characters, *4 , 
= Z @ fu chi, = Father Chi. But Wang, as usual, 
fails to specify the chiian and page of Lo Chén-yii’s work 
from which the passage is extracted. 

The second example is, I believe, in my own collection, but 
most unfortunately I have by accident omitted to record the 
reference. It occurs, however, in the cycle combination 
aC A chi wei, the fifty-sixth of the Cycle of Sixty. 

Now the important point about these two ancient variants 
of G, chi is that they are identical with the normal archaic 
scription of the Shuo Wen’s 338th Radical, which is @ in 
the Lesser Seal, and f in strict modern writing, and is 
explained in the Shuo Wen as Fg {& a jus hsin yeh, 
“‘a symbol of authority,” and generally accepted as the older 
scription of the modern fff tsich, a knot or joint. But as Lo 
Chén-yii has pointed out on p. 20 of his Yin Hsi Shu Ch’i 
K’ao Shih, the character 9 of the Shuo Wen’s text, “ when 
found on the older Bronzes and on the Bones, is d , and 
depicts a man knecling #% A J F2, Asiang gén chi 
hsing.” But whereas on p. 51 of his work Lo repeats this, and 
adds £) A % 4d, chi jén teit yeh, “it (} ) is the character 
AK jén, man,” I maintain that since the above archaic 
form, as Lo says, depicts a kneeling figure, and is also, 
as we have just seen, found as a rare variant of a chi, it 
appears difficult to contest my conjecture that @, chi, in turn, 
depicts a man kneeling, and, further, that Y is the oldest 
known shape of ©, chi, and not, as Lo thinks, a variant of 
the character J jen, “ man.” 

, * See Wu Ta-ch’éng’s Shuo Wen Ku Chou Pu, vol. ii, p. 60. 
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Yin f§, “to follow, continue”; “a cause.” 

This character is thus explained in the Shuo Wen, % w 
chiu yeh, the sense of chiu being here left without further 
precision; let us call it “to follow up”. The analysis is ff 

OQ X ts’ung wei ta, “ composed with wei, to surround, and 

ta, great,” which is Hsii’s mode of expressing, by omitting 
to mention any sound, that the character is a Suggestive 
Compound, that is, purely ideographic. But he does not 
further specify in what the suggestion of the significance 
consists. 

The explanation now proposed is entirely my own con- 
jecture, not based on any hint from any Chinese authority, 
and is given for what it may be worth. 

Significance of the archaic forms.—Probably either (1) a 
figure of a grass mat, or (2) of a man lying on a mat. 

There exists another word of the same sound and tone as 
yin, but having in its written form, as a determinative, 
sometimes chu, bamboo, sometimes ts’ao, grass. This word is 
4 yin, “a mat or cushion stuffed with straw,” and it is this 
syllable that I believe is really represented by the character 
yin. The oblong outline I suppose to stand for the shapes 
of this mat or cushion, while the enclosed %—if such was its 
original form—is here possibly an ideogram for the human 
body, and may perhaps be meant to exhibit a man extended 
upon it. But while stating this as a possible solution of the 
contained element +, especially in view of the examples 
appearing in the Honan relics, it is in another direction that 
I believe the clue is to be found. 

In an earlier paper of this same series } I discussed inter alia 
the Shuo Wen’s alleged “ ancient form” of /f¥ hst, ‘‘ a mat,” 
which it gives as ( . In a most interesting note on certain 
archaic characters which Lo equates with jf} Asieh, ‘‘ to decline 
with thanks,” * the latter describes this element as 
“depicting a mat”, % I¥ JE, hsiang hsi hsing—he does 

1 JRAS. July and October, 1918, p. 398. 
2 See his Yin Het Shu Chi K’ao Shik, pp. 53-4. 
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not explicitly say, I may remark, that the element by itself is 
the archaic scription of hsi, ‘a mat,” though he seems to imply 
it by the context. But in the above-quoted p. 398 I wrote, 
“T suspect strongly it [viz. Q ] is that of a different character, 
but I must reserve the proof for another occasion.” The 
present will serve as this occasion. 

I believe then that this element, whether written with 
fewer, or more chevrons, is the primitive form of # yin, 
a mat, and that the form 2 which appears in some of the, 
oldest examples, is probably a mere junction of two 4, of 
the typologically older design. What reinforces this 
supposition is the evidence supplied by certain variants of 
fa yin in composition which are to be found in the * 7 
3 Liu Shu T’ung, thus : under Bj yin ; and 
under {J yin ; [4 under § én; and (9 under jg yin. 

And though this work dates back to 1661, and its modern 
reprints cannot carry the same weight of authority as do the 
recent and very faithful facsimiles in the RE K & 7% 7 
Shuo Wen Ku Chou Pu, of Wu Ta-ch’éng, and the Japanese 
collection named Choyokaku Ji Kan of Mr. Takada, yet neither 
is its cumulative evidence to be entirely ignored. 

This conjectural derivation of the character § yin, meaning 
“to follow, or a cause”, involves the conclusion that in that 
sense jt is a borrowed form, on loan from the homophonous 
syllable meaning “mat”, for which presumably it was 
originally designed. 

Figs. (Bronze) 64, 65; (Bones) 66 to 68. 

Chin or Tsin #f, “‘ finished, at an end, exhausted.” 

The character since the time of the Shuo Wenis thus written, 
but we should note that the form #, which Kanghsi, on 
the authority of the JF % 3 Chéng Txt T’ung, styles 
a vulgar form, corresponds to the archaic scription more than 
do the Lesser Seal and modern writing. 

Significance of the archaic forms.—A hand holding a brush 
within a dish, and representing, as Lo says, the action of 
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cleansing a vessel. ‘When the meal is ended, then the 
vessel is cleansed.” (O, si sic omnia.) In fact, we see here, as 
in a glass darkly, the necessary but distasteful process of 
washing up after a repast. 

Lo observes that the Shuo Wen’s analysis of [J] min, 
“dishes,” and -# tsin, “ashes,” for the phonetic, appears not to 
be right, meaning of course that the element 4k huo, “fire,” 
is absent in these archaic forms. 

Figs. (Bronze) ; (Bone) 69 to 72. 

No undoubted examples from early Bronzes can be found. 
All the examples from the Honan relics quoted by Lo occur 
in the disyllabic personal name #§ £&, tsin wu, to whom the 
Shang Sovereigns offered sacrifice, but of whom beyond that 
we know nothing. But other instances occur in my own 
collection, not confined to that name. 

I call attention to the ideographic element in these old forms, 
of the hand holding a brush. This is no other than the proto- 
type of the modern character 4t yii, explained by the Shuo 
Wen as BR Ll # wh, so i shu yeh, “that with which we 
write.” But here we find it representing a scouring-brush, 
a handle of wood or bamboo with bristles attached. If, then, 
the Shuo Wen is correct, there must have existed in remote 
times some sort of writing-brush analogous in construction, 
though of different and finer material. 

Yen, #6, “a swallow”; ‘a feast or to feast.” 

What was probably an independent though homophonous 
syllable, yen, “to feast,” is often, and perhaps more correctly, 
written 4f yen; in fact, were it not for the Honan relics no 
authentic example of #€ previous to the Lesser Seal of the 
Shuo Wen would be forthcoming. 

Significance of the archaic forms.—A swallow in flight seen 
from above. 

Figs. (Bronze) ; (Bones) 73 to 80. 

In these examples we can observe the singularemployment at 
the same date, and actually on the same bone fragment, of a 
naturalistic and of a stylized and Jinear version of the same 
character. 
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Lo observes in his note that the Lesser Seal form a¥% has 
gone rather astray, adding also that on the Honan relics the 
character occurs in its borrowed usage of “feast”, as in 
#& & yen hsiang, “ to hold a sacrificial feast.” 

Chu +, “ to control, lord, master.” 

Significance of the archaic forms.—A lighted wick burning in 
the bowl of a Chinese lamp. But some of the variants on the 
Honan relics are more rudely conceived and designed, and 
while they show the flame and the bowl, represent the stem of 
the lamp by the perfunctory addition of 7K mu, ‘ wood,” so 
that such variants are not full pictograms, but rather 
pictographoids (as I have elsewhere called them), suggesting 
the object meant rather than expressing it. As is usual in the 
archaic Chinese drawings, the bowl is seen, asit were, insection, 
the line of the upper edge being omitted. 

Figs. (Bronze) 81; (Bone) 82 to 84. 

The reason why a figure of a lighted lamp is employed to 
write a word meaning lord or master, is, as so often, that the 
two syllables were of the same sound. Hence the word, or 
perhaps only that sense of the word that was easy to draw, 
was commandeered for the benefit of the word, or the sense, 
that was difficult to represent to the eye. 

In the case before us, however, the character represents still 
other homophonous syllables than the two already mentioned. 
In the Bronze inscription (see the Fig.) the word appears 
preceded by #4 tiao, “ carved, sculptured,” and is there said to 
stand for '¥ chu,“ astone chest or coffer.” Onthe Honan bones, 
on the other hand, it is sometimes a place-name, and in the 
last example it occurs in the expression — M chu lu, which 
in later ages was written @ (@, “the chu deer.” The exact 
equivalent of j§ chu, “some kind of deer,” is not, I think, 
even yet determined. But Moellendorff, in his Vertebrata of 
Chihli, pp. 34-5, has discussed the point at length, and con- 
cluded “ that chu originally does not designate any particular 
species of deer, but is the term for a large stag, especially the 
leader of the herd ”. 
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In conclusion, I beg leave to correct two material errors of 
translation of which I have been guilty in an earlier number of 
this Journal. 

The first is the worst, and I do not want to excuse it. I 
will only say that if you once get it into your head that a 
particular Chinese passage is difficult, difficult and sometimes 
disastrous it is likely to prove to you. 

The Chinese sentence in question is reproduced on pp. 33 
and 34 of the JRAS. for January, 1921, and I there rendered 
it in English thus :— 

“The reason why after Ta Ting, Wai Ping, and Chung Jén 
are not enumerated, is that they were not later generations in 
the line whence the Yin dynasty Sons of Heaven had sprung.” 

On this Professor Pelliot in the Z’oung Pao of March, 1922, 
p. 92, observed, “le texte signifie clairement selon moi: 
‘Si aprés Ta-ting on n’énumére pas Wai-ping et Tchong-jén, 
c'est que Wai-ping et Tchong-jén ne sont pas [les ancétres] 
dont sont sortis les Fils du Ciel ultérieurs des Yin.’ ” 

Of these two renderings, mine is quite wrong and 
M. Pelliot’s quite right. 

The second is of a different quality. Grammatically and 
ideomatically it admits of defence. But, nevertheless, it is 
incorrect, inasmuch as it is due to a misunderstanding of the 
writer’s argument, and incidentally obscures a very interesting 
statement by Wang Kuo-wei, whether well- or ill-founded. 
Being on other grounds dissatisfied with my translation of the 
sentence in question, I consulted Professor Herbert Giles, who 
ultimately suggested the true meaning of the passage, the 
Chinese text of which will be found as a footnote on p. 40 of 
the same number of our Journal. 

My original rendering was “ in the course of development the 
later form of the sign for childbirth was specialized in the two 
shapes @ and ¥f yd, while the character for the word hou, 
Prince Successor of the Blood, was specialized in the shape 

#> whereupon two characters had been created”. 
Here my error consists in taking the first character # how 
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(the fourth in the sentence) as qualifying the word % ¢zii, 
“character,” whereas it is really in liaison with #& F 
ch’an tz, and forms a trinomial phrase balancing the sub- 
sequent #3 f@ @ chi ¢% chin. The result is that the 
sentence really means “ In the course of development the two 
forms #& and #f were earmarked as the characters for the 
later-born (younger) children, whilethe form % [Jf hou] was 
reserved for the Prince Successor of the Blood (the eldest).” 

It is a notable assertion, but, whether true or not, it is what 
Wang Kuo-wei meant to say. 

I take this opportunity of supplementing the examples of 
the character in question, previously given, by two further 
forms from Wang Hsiang’s work, vol. ii, p. 65. They are 
illuminating and convincing, more particularly as, I believe, 
from information supplied by Mr. Perceval Yetts, that in 
North China a crouching position is the usual one for the 
parturient woman, - Pay 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


NOTE ON COL. LORIMER'S PHONETICS OF GILGIT 
SHINA (JRAS. Jon., pp. 1-42; Apr., pp. 177-212) 


[Since the following Note was sent to the printer, I 
have received a letter from Col. Lorimer in reply to one of 
mine touching inter alia on the definition of cerebrals. He 
writes: ‘‘On this definition of cerebral the results of my 
inquiries essentially agree with yours. The case seems 
to be the same with aspirates.”’] 


Colonel Lorimer’s article is a moral tonic. It is impossible 
to be a pessimist while there is a scholar who can write in 
this way. In spite of his experience and careful ear-training 
he writes with a modesty, which in a tyro would be becoming, 
and in a scholar is charming. If we owed him nothing else, 
we should be heavily in his debt for this one fact here 
clearly set down, that, even for a well-trained ear, to dis- 
tinguish between cerebrals and non-cerebrals or between 
aspirated and unaspirated sounds is a matter of extreme if 
not insuperable difficulty (except for one who has made 
the distinction from childhood). The present note deals 
with this difference. In our Journal for July, 1921, I stated 
that Sina contained a series of cerebral sounds ¢, d, 7, » 
(J in one dialect), s, 2, ¢, and 7, marked off from non-cerebrals, 
and a series of aspirated surds distinguished from non- 
aspirates ; further that ¢, d, 7, », ] and th, th, kh, ph, ch, 
are as distinct from t, d, r, n, | and #, t, k, p, ¢ respectively as 
they are in North India. I still hold this. 

We must leave on one side inquiries into such points as 
the following: (a) relative frequency; (b) exact place of 
articulation; (c) causes; (d) etymology; (e) division into 
primary and secondary; (f) importance, for this is only 
a matter of the meaning of the word “important”; 
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they are neither more nor less important than in Urdu, 
Panjabi, Hindi, or Bengali; and we must confine ourselves 
to the inquiry—do the two series exist or do they not? 
A superficial reading of Colonel Lorimer’s article may give 
the impression that he denies their existence, but if one reads 
it carefully one sees that his investigations confirm my 
statements at almost every point. 

First a matter of definition. What is a cerebral? The 
author, modestly mistrusting his own observations, has based 
all his remarks upon a definition taken from a book on 
phonetics. Unfortunately the definition is wholly incorrect. 
It gives the point of articulation as “the highest part of the 
roof of the mouth about the junction of the hard and soft 
palates ”, and tells us that “the tip of the tongue must be 
firmly pressed ” against this place. If this is correct, probably 
no cerebral is ever heard between Cape Comorin and the 
Pamirs, either in Sind or in any other language. As regards 
the “ firm pressing” it is a sufficient answer to say that the 
contact of r in a word like ghorad takes less than one-hundredth 
part of a second; and as regards the place, the proper point 
of articulation is anywhere on the hard palate behind the teeth 
ridge. When, therefore, Colonel Lorimer says of certain 
Sina sounds that they are not “true cerebrals” or that 
“they are not rightly described as such”, he means merely 
that they are not cerebrals in the sense of the above definition, 
and I entirely agree with him. Sina certainly contains no such 
cerebrals, nor does Urdu or Panjabi. 

Now two questions emerge: (1) Do Colonel Lorimer’s 
observations support the view of the existence of cerebrals 
and non-cerebrals, and of aspirated and unaspirated sounds ? 
(2) When he sets himself to make these distinctions is 
he generally correct? The answer in both cases is an un- 
hesitating affirmative. Let us take them in order. The 
quotations and page-numbers are from his article. 

(1) pp. 17, 18, he gives a list of words with forward 1, 
and another with back ¢ (i.e. dental and cerebral £). 
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p. 18, “¢ slightly further back than normal... the 
difference is recognized by Shina speakers.” 

p- 20, “a d produced slightly further back than normal,” 
“a decided cerebral d exists,” 

p. 25, “it is possible that n is sometimes post-alveolar ” 
(i.e. cerebral). 

p- 30, “a sound which on first hearing I mistake for r, on 
examination found to be cerebral d.” This “ mistake” is 
very creditable to Colonel Lorimer’s ear, for it is not a mistake 
at all. The sound in question is cerebral r. 

p. 38, “ there is a distinct cerebral d”: (in certain circum- 
stances) “ ¢, d, r are cerebralized and n is similarly influenced ”: 
(in certain other cases) “t, d, r are post-alveolar or pre- 
cerebral.” As we have seen, these terms are other names for 
“ cerebral”. 

On p. 188 is a list of words containing cerebral n, and on 
pp. 186, 187 a list of words with cerebral d. 

The author quotes a competent Sin whom he calls 8.R. 
Thus, on p. 210, “ S.R.’s dsounds to me like English r.” Itis, 
in fact, r, cerebral r. Again, “S.R. agrees about (post- 
alveolar or pre-cerebral) t, r, n”: ie, recognizes cerebral 
t, r, n. We must again remind ourselves that when Colonel 
Lorimer says that t, d, r, etc., are post-alveolar or pre-cerebral, 
he means what we call cerebral. The cerebrals in modern 
Indian vernaculars are also post-alveolar or pre-cerebral. 
They are not cerebral in the sense of the definition. 

(2) Now we come to aspirates. 

p. 196, “ the difference between aspirates and non-aspirates 
is recognized by intelligent Shina speakers, and the difference 
may constitute the sole difference between similar words.” 

On pp. 198, 199, is a list of words containing aspirated and 
unaspirated plosives respectively. 

p. 207, “ factors important in distinguishing words (other- 
wise) identical are . . . aspiration.” 

p. 211, “ S.R. is pretty clear in his own mind as to what are 
and what are not aspirates.” 
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Let us now examine the author’s lists of words containing 
cerebrals, non-cerebrals, aspirates, and non-aspirates. On 
pp. 17, 18, words with dental or cerebral ¢. The distinction 
has been made with absolute correctness. 

p. 20, a list of post-alveolar (i.e. cerebral) d’s—perfectly 
correct, except that perhaps by a clerical slip, the two words 
dam and dam are interchanged. As printed the words are 
dam be, all together, and du dam, twice. The first should be 
dam, and the second dam. 

pp. 186, 187, a list of words with cerebral ¢, said to be 
“much more akin tor”. As stated above it is cerebral ¢. 
In this Colonel Lorimer’s ear guided him aright. All the 
words in the list do actually contain either 7 or (in two or 
three cases) d. 

p. 188, a list of words with cerebral y—correct. 

pp- 198, 199, long lists of aspirates and non-aspirates. 
I agree with all but two or three. 

We may conclude that in the author’s opinion— 

(i) Sina (besides d, ¢, n, r) contains cerebral d, ¢, » (what 
he calls post-alveolar or pre-cerebral), and in addition 
another cerebral d, “much more akin to ¢,”’ i.e. cerebral y. 

(ii) The distinction between aspirates and non-aspirates is 
recognized by 8.R. and other Sina speakers ; 
and further that— 

(iii) when Colonel Lorimer prepares special lists of words to 
indicate the distinctions nearly all his words are correctly 
chosen. I think I could hardly have asked for a fuller endorse- 
ment of my judgment in the matter. 

On p. 191 the author suggests that on “ so simple a phonetic 
matter” as cerebrals I would claim that I was “ not likely 
to be mistaken”. This is an important point of principle. 
I should reply: No, on the contrary I should like every 
language scholar to keep before him on his desk the following 
words printed in large and clear letters: “‘ Sounds to which 
you have not been accustomed all your life you will probably 
never be able to recognize clearly or produce correctly. If 
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there is an exception it will only be the result of prolonged 
phonetic study and almost superhuman effort.” Now it is 
quite true that I have no difficulty in recognizing these 
cerebrals and in distinguishing aspirates, but it is not because 
they are per se “easy phonetic matters”; the reason is 
that I was born among them and have used them all my life. 
I cannot recall a time when they were not perfectly familiar 


to me. 
T. GranamMe Barney. 


BEKANATA AND BIKANER 

In the Cambridge History of India, vol. i, p. 87 (in chap. iv, 
“The Age of the Rigveda,” by Professor A. B. Keith), 
occurs this sentence: “‘ The term Bekanata, which occurs 
along with Pani in one passage, has been thought to be a 
reference to some Babylonian word: though the Indian 
Bikaner is much more plausible as its origin.” The suggested 
survival of the intervocalic k from Vedic times would be 
remarkable, and, looking at the equation from the phonetic 
point of view, one naturally asks for some evidence in support 
of it. 

The references will be found under Bekanita in the Vedic 
Index (Macdonell and Keith). 

Hopkins (JAOS., vol. xvii, p. 44) suggested some con- 
nexion with a word bagatum in an Assyrian inscription. The 
meaning of this word was not exactly known, but appeared 
to relate to debt. Hillebrandt (Ved. Myth., vol. iii, p, 268, 
n. 1) instances as one of the few points in which he thinks 
Brunnhofer was correct his identification of Bekanata with 
Bikaner. The Vedic Index notes that the word might just 
as well be aboriginalas Babylonian. Now the state and town 
of Bikaner were founded in the fifteenth century a.p. by 
Rao Bika (1465-1504), a Rathor Rajpit, the son of Rao Jodha, 
who founded Jodhpur. (Imperial Gazetteer under “ Bikaner” ; 
‘Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan; Crooke’s ed., 
vol. ii, p. 1123.) 
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The name is explained as Bika plus ner, sometimes written 
nair, from Apabhraméa nayaru (Skt. nagaram), which is seen 
also in Bhatner (i.e. the town of the Bhattis, whom Bika 
defeated, and who settled in Bhattiina), Gajner, Amalner, 
and Sanganer, all in the same region. 

There appears to be no evidence for the use of the name 
Bikaner in Rajputana before the days of Rao Bika. The name 
Bika recalls the Hindi bik, bik, “a wolf,” a semi-tatsama of 
Sanskrit vrka. It seems then that Bikaner helps us no more 
than the dubious Babylonian word in explaining Bekanata. 

A. C. Woorner. 

ORIENTAL COLLEGE, 

Lanonre. 


A NOTE FROM THE MEMOIRS OF JAHANGIR 

There is, amongst the Mogul paintings preserved at the 
Bodleian Library, a picture which is, or at any rate ought 
to be, a very famous one, and which has aptly been called 
“The Dying Man”. A drawing for it (now in Boston) has 
been reproduced by Dr. F. R. Martin in his great work The 
Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, India, and Turkey 
from the Eighth to the Bighteenth Century (London, 1912), pl. 200; 
and a reproduction in colours is to be seen in Mr. Binyon’s 
excellent book Court Painters of the Grand Moguls (1921), 
pl. xxiv. 

Dr. Martin suggested that the picture represented the dying 
Jahangir, a supposition which is in itself rather incredible 
and obtains no support from available sources. Mr. Binyon 
offers no suggestion concerning the original of the painting, 
but only says that “ one would like to know the story of this 
little picture, whom it represents, and why he chose to be 
painted in this manner” (loc. cit., p. 56). 

The picture apparently dates from the time of Jahangir, 
who was, if we may give credit to his own opinion,? one of 
the greatest connoisseurs of art that ever lived. Now we 


1 Cf. his Memoirs, translated by Rogers and Beveridge, vol. ii, 
p. 20 sq. 
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find, in his own Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 43 sq., a passage that ought 
to shed some light on the origin of the picture representing 
“the dying man”. This passage, with the exclusion of 
certain sentences which are of no importance in this connexion, 
runs as follows :— 

“On this day news came of the death of ‘Iniyat Khin.? 
He was one of my intimate attendants. As he was addicted 
to opium, and when he had the chance, to drinking as well, by 
degrees he became maddened with wine. As he was weakly 
built, he took more than he could digest, and was attacked by 
the disease of diarrhcea, and in this weak state he two or three 
times fainted. By my order Hakim Rukni ® applied remedies, 
but whatever methods were resorted to gave no profit. Atthe 
same time a strange hunger came over him, and although the 
doctor exerted himself in order that he should not eat more 
than once in twenty-four hours, he could not restrain himself. 
He also would throw himself like a madman on water and fire 
until he fell intg a bad state of body. At last he became 
dropsical, and exceedingly low and weak. Some days before 
this he had petitioned that he might go to Agra. I ordered 
him to come into my presence and obtain leave. They 
put him into a palanquin and brought him. He appeared 
so low and weak that I was astonished. 

‘He was skin drawn over bones.’ 

Or rather his bones, too, had dissolved. Though painters have 
striven much in drawing an emaciated face, yet I have never 
seen anything like this, nor even approaching to it. Good 
God, can a son of man come to such a shape and fashion ? 
. . . As it was a very extraordinary case I directed painters to 
take his portrait. In fact, I found him wonderfully changed. 
. . . Next day he travelled the road of non-existence.” 


1 The passage dates from the thirteenth regnal year (1618-19). 

2 This worthy had been made Bakhshi of the Ahadis on the thirteenth 
Nauroz (Afemoira, ii, p. 4). On his former promotions ef. ibid., vol. i, 
pp. 158, 160, 199. 

> He was later on dismissed ‘‘on account of his bad temper and want 
of knowledge ”’ (Memoir, vol. ii, p. 211). 

* Italics put in by the present writer. 
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I venture to think that this quotation should perhaps 
prove who was the model of “The Dying Man”. Poor 
‘Inayat Khan was apparently just as bad in handling drink 
and opium as many other Mogul grandees to whom their 
sovereign set a very bad example indeed, in spite of all his 
prohibitions against drinking and counterblasts to tobacco. 
But his health was of a weaker sort than that of many others. 
Mr. Binyon is quite right in wondering ‘‘ why he chose to be 
painted in this manner”, as men do not generally wish to 
have their likeness taken when being in articulo mortis. If, 
however, my suggestion be a correct one it was not his own 
desire but the almost morbid curiosity of his master that caused 
this wonderful and ghastly little picture to come into existence. 
Unfortunately, nothing more concerning its story can be 


obtained from the Memoirs of Jahangir. 
JARL CHARPENTIER. 


AMITY AND THE MAN 

A treatise on the Milindapafiha (questions of king Milinda) 
by a competent historian of early Indian philosophy does 
not, I believe, yet exist. In some ways it were a work 
worthy of his pen. That the book is by several hands and 
of different dates makes it not a whit less interesting or 
historically revealing. Many of the “ dilemmas” (mendaka- 
paiha) raise points appealing to a culture beyond its place 
and its time. 

In one of these (pp. 198-200) Milinda alludes to an Indian 
belief to which the Jatakas testified, the power, namely, of 
amity willed and projected (mettabhavand) with such intensity 
that the willer is for the time immune from bodily injury 
and even invisible to foes. Thus the very deer of the forest 
would follow prince Sima when he thus willed. And yet he 
was wounded in that forest by a hostile archer. How could 
this be ? - 

The sage, in replying, makes, characteristically, no modern 
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criticism of the value of the evidence, albeit the power is 
affirmed in the Suttas, while the forest episodes are only part 
of a Commentarial story. His reply is twofold. Possibly he 
judged the king (or the reader) might not accept the first 
reply. His second reply was, that by the story itself the 
prince, when hit by the arrow, had lapsed from his love- 
ecstasy. This, as we say, is a question of historical fact. The 
narrative hardly bears him out (Jat. trs. vi, 43). 

The first reply is of philosophical interest. The immunity 
and other virtue conferred by mett@bhavana are of the state 
itself, not of the man (n’ete guna puggalassa). It is to him 
as armour to the warrior, as a tarn-root in the hand, as a 
safe cave to the hider. 

Regrettably, the king, who could sometimes corner the 
Sage, gives in. Had he asked: then is mettabhdvand one 
thing, puggalo another? we should have had an interesting 
passage of current metaphysic. We are left pondering on 
Nagasena’s orthodoxy. 

He might have said, according to that: a man is not an 
ultimate reality. He is a derivative, temporary compound 
of four ultimate physical real existents (vijjamandni), and of 
four ultimate incorporeal real existents (ariipino khandha), 
one of which comprises fifty such ultimates (sankhdrd). 
Now one of the fifty is adosa, and that was held tantamount 
to the positive word metta. Thus metté is an ultimate 
irreducible “real” which may, at a given moment, be a 
factor in the compound “ man”. 

How far Nagasena would have reckoned bhdvand under 
the factor metta, or under the self-exerting “ compound”, 
man, I am not sure. Bhavana is a notable word: “ making- 
become,” “ willing,” “‘ developing.” And it is hard to con- 
ceive this as a separable factor. It is the very life, the very 
being of the man. And Buddhists, with these pregnant, 
mighty terms bhava, bhavand on their tongues, went somewhat 
astray in not seeing to what these committed them ; in seeing 
in the concept something more real than man the conceiver. 
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Nagasena’s further reply might, it is true, have been other- 
wise. He leaves us thinking of our Platonic tradition, in 
which we have ideas or ideals of perfect goodness and 
efficiency almost deified, of a Ved&ntist tradition which 
sought after the Highest and the Ineffable by attributes, of 
a Buddhist tradition which refrained from any unifying 
speculation save that of a will-less cosmic order, and wherein 
we do not find any parallel with Plato’s ideas. Will any 
reader throw light on the matter ? 

C. A. F. Ruys Davins. 


NOTE ON INDRA IN MAHAYANIST BUDDHISM 


From the painstaking researches of Mr. F. E. Pargiter in 
Indian legendary history, the figure of Indra emerges as 
that of a real personage. 

There are reasons for believing that there may have been 
more than one Indra; possibly several chiefs, of a powerful 
ancestor-worshipping family, have been merged in this heroic 
figure, in whom may be seen affinities with the (probably) 
solar heroes of Greek and Norse legend. 

If we grant, with Dr. de Groot, that Amidist Buddhism 
is but a thinly disguised worship of a Central Asian solar 
deity, we will be not surprised to find that Indra reappears 
in Chinese Buddhism. Mr. Pargiter has shown that a constant 
flux and reflux of racial and religious influences took place, 
between Northern India and Central Asia, in pre-Buddhist 
days; and it will be noticed that history repeated itself in 
the modifications of Buddhism within the same area, and in 
the still later sects and schisms among the Mohammedans of 
various nationalities between Anatolia and’ Kansu. 

According to Mr. Bimala C. Law (Ksatriya Clans in Buddhist 
India) Indra was a very popular deity with the solar clans— 
the Licchavi, the Sakya, etc.—who inhabited the regions in 
which Buddha lived and taught. Later on, Buddheghosa’s 
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Visuddhi-Magga (fourth century 4.p.) describes the sun as 
being inhabited by its appropriate “ god”, * in the Buddhist 
sense of the word. 

Subject, then, to the interpolations and inconsistencies 
characteristic of Mahfyanist doctrine, Indra may be expected 
to play an honourable, but decidedly subordinate, part in 
Chinese Buddhism. 

In a curious Life of the Sékya Buddha, the Shih Chia Ju 
Lai Ying Hwa Lu #% io go 2K RE 4b 9%, compiled by 
the monk Pao Ch‘éng 9 jk of the Ming Period, Indra appears 
as a powerful and willing auxiliary of the Buddha. He is 
lord of one of the inferior heavens, and an active protector 
of the Law; but he does not disdain, on occasions, to take 
human form and render more or less menial service to Buddha, 
possibly as an example to less exalted beings. 

Indra’s service began, according to our Chinese monk, 
with the incident of a young recluse of very ancient times, 
who was murdered by robbers. Indra raised from the spilt 
blood of this youth a man and a maiden, who married and 
founded the Saékya Clan. The hermit had been a noble, 
descended from King Okkaku (Sanskrit, Ikshviku), sinice 
Ping Téng 2B &. 

The Visnupurana traces the bold and daring race of the 
Sakyas, at considerable length, to an eponymous ancestor 
Sakya. The Digha Nikaya derives them from Okkaku of the 
same dynasty, the Iksiku or Ikshvaku. 

Fantastic adventures occurred from time to time in their 
history. 

Pao Ch‘éng next brings in the agency of Indra in con- 
nexion with the birth of Buddha. Attended by the four 
Déva kings, Indra receives the child, wraps him in a mysterious 
costly covering, and presents him to his mother. 

When Buddha was a grown man, immersed in pleasure, 
his father King Suddhodana had a dream, in which appeared 
the Banner of Indra coming from the Eastern gate of the 
palace. This was interpreted to mean the going-forth of 
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Buddha to embrace the ascetic life. Then, when the young 
prince took flight, Brahma and Indra guided the Déva 
kings as they bore the horse of Buddha through the air, and 
conducted it to the forest. When Buddha cut off his hair, 
vowing to have done with the past, Indra collected it in 
a piece of precious fabric, a “ heavenly garment”, KH XK, 
and carried it off to the déva-heaven to be venerated and 
cherished. 

Six years later, when the Buddha’s robes were falling to 
pieces, he went to a burning-ghét and collected some cast-off 
rags from the corpses. Indra washed them for him, and it 
then occurred to Buddha that, in future, he would order all 
ascetics who followed him to wash their own, clothes. 

When Buddha dropped into a river a cast-off milk-bowl, 
the ndga of the river wanted to keep it as a relic. Indra, 
however, in the form of a garuda, swooped down and seized 
the coveted bowl, took it to his heaven, and erected a stupa 
over it. 

The indefatigable Indra then took the form of a grass- 
cutter, magically transforming the grass into a silky substance 
upon which Buddha might sit in meditation, awaiting the 
enlightenment. 

After the celebrated defeat of the tempter Mara and his 
fiendish hordes, Buddha converted Srethsha, son of Mara ; 
Indra, coming in solemn procession with Brahma and the 
dévas, prostrated himself before Buddha and congratulated 
him 


The decision of Buddha to preach to mankind is stated 
by Pao Ch‘éng to have been due, to some extent, to the 
persuasion of Brahma; Indra, with his following of dévas, 
joining earnestly in the petition. 

On a certain occasion when Buddha was at the monastery 
(if one may so describe it) of Jetavana, he was asked by the 
Bodhisattva Lou Chi #! 3% to set up three altars for the 
ceremony of initiating the numerous aspirants to the religious 
life gathered together at that place, Indra erected a small 


WwW 
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cupola on top of each altar, and Brahma crowned each 
cupola with a huge pearl. 

(Dr. Lionel Giles tells me that Lou Chi was probably a 
Chinese devotee of much later date, perhaps an entirely 
mythical personage. The whole incident may have been 
interpolated.) 

Revisiting his native place, Buddha was escorted by Indra 
and his train, and thus met his father, Suddhodana. 

Later on Indra milked a vicious cow for Ananda, the 
disciple, lest the latter be gored by the animal; he turned 
away an importunate beggar, but was overruled by Ananda, 
under Buddha’s instructions ; he helped to prepare a feast for 
Buddha and his monks ; and, in fact, made himself generally 
useful as a kind of familiar spirit. 

A very curious incident—and a glaring anachronism in 
any case—is related by our monkish chronicler. Buddha is 
described as instructing Brahma and Indra in the merits 
of the Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha, who, as Ti Ts‘ang jg 2, 
became a favourite object of devotion among Chinese 
Buddhists of much later date. Buddha is made to explain 
the magical efficacy of saying dhardnis in honour of Ti Ts‘ang, 
and to lay down the law to these exalted personages as 
though they were so many mere noVices, 

The strong family sentiment of the Chinese appears in the 
account of Buddha’s visit to the heaven of Indra, where his 
mother Maya enjoyed the rank of a dévi. She welcomed him 
joyfully and recognized the relationship between them; 
thereby showing a clinging to personal identity and conscious 
sentiment which an orthodox early Buddhist might have been 
expected to regret. Like a dutiful Chinese son, however, 
Buddha disposes, in a short homily, of a few false doctrines 
to which Méy& had adhered, and leaves her happy; then, 
escorted as usual by Indra, he returns to earth to view the 
first statue of himself, set up by King Udayana during his 
heavenly visit, and to bless the maker of that and all future 
statues. : 
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Time went by, and Buddha, realizing that his end was 
near, went to the heaven of Indra, and asked the latter to 
protect the Law, as the Buddha was soon to enter repose. 
Indra, weeping with surprise and disappointment, promised 
to protect the Law and to make it endure. 

To the Buddhists, we must remember, the gods were only 
gods until the expiry of a certain period or status. To 
attain the supreme enlightenment, they had to be reborn as 
men, sooner or later. Therefore, for Indra, a “ divine” 
personage enjoying a lengthy period of godhead, to do the 
bidding of a mortal whom he had recognized during life 
as his superior, is not so inconsistent as it appears at first 
sight; even though that mortal evidently expected, on 
entering nirvdna, to have no power to aid, much less 
superintend, the system he had established. On the same 
principle, Buddha is described as condescending to invoke 
the aid of a Naga king ff =E (probably Mucalinda) and his 
followers for a similar purpose. 

When Vajrapani grieved immoderately at Buddha’s 
decease, Indra gravely rebuked him in a homily on the 
instability of all things. This does not prevent Indra from 
humbly begging for relics of Buddha, or from venerating 
the aged Kasyapa when he, in turn, prepares to die. 

Finally, Indra is catalogued as the second of a series of 
twelve Déva Kings, Protectors of the Law, i 3. 

Pao Ch‘éng’s narrative—with all its inconsistencies—does 
not conflict with the personification of the Buddhas and the 
Bodhisattvas as they were originally defined; that is, as 
male personages, of noble or at least respectable caste. 

But Indra’s metamorphosis had yet another stage 
to go. 

While Ernest Fenollosa was studying Buddhist art in 
Japan, two fine clay statues of Bodhisattvas at Sangetsudo 
were described to him as being representations of Brahma and 
Indra (Bonten #£ R and Taishaku Ten # # RK); an attribu- 
tion from which he dissented. In a Japanese work, which 
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I have not read, Indra appears as a woman with three eyes, 
holding a vajra and a cup. 

The case of Avalokiteshvara, who became the female Kuan 
Yin, is easily understood, if we accept the tradition that a 
native Chinese goddess was confused with the Bodhisattva. 
One could understand the kind-hearted Ti Ts‘ang becoming 
feminized, especially in Japanese mythology ; but Indra, no. 

In Pao Ch‘éng’s story, Indra is still himself, even when he 
descends to menial tasks. The Vedic ruler of gods, the 
favourite patron of turbulent military clans, is tamed and 
subdued by the Law of Buddha; but, even as late as Ming 
times, he has not lost his manhood. 

Whatever the reasons may be underlying the Japanese 
misconception of Indra as a female, the fact is significant of 
the changes to which an actually living mythology can be 
subject. It will also be remembered that the Japanese 
national solar deity, Amaterasu, —  & -—& Mp is 
a female. Was the Japanese Indra confused with this sun- 
goddess, or with some Tantric personage ? 

G. Wirtoversy-Meape. 


SANSKRIT MASCULINES PLURAL IN -ANI 

Tn a note on p. 293 supra Dr. Barnett remarks as follows :— 

“Among the features of the language of the work 
{Brhaspati-stitra] noted by Dr. Thomas is substitution of 
neuters for masculines, e.g. Gsavini, wpdyani, devalayani, 
mantrani. As he has elsewhere (JRAS. 1922, p. 82) main- 
tained that a few precisely similar forms found in the dramas 
of ‘ Bhasa’ are archaic Prakrit accusative masculines, this 
variety of view is interesting.” 

The four plurals are Dr. Barnett’s selection from a number 
of peculiarities (not confined to neuter plural forms) exhibited 
by a Sanskrit text of the twelfth century a.p. or later. What 
have these to do with the accusatives plural masculine in 
-Gni occurring in the Asoka dialects (third century B.o.) and, 

JRAS. JULY 1924. 29 
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as pointed out by Dr. Printz, in the Prakrit (not the Sanskrit) 
of “ Bhasa” ? 

In the passage cited above it was also remarked by me that: 
“ Sanskrit dramas usually (and the old ones known to us 
invariably) have distinct titles, even when they deal with 
similar subjects”, titles of works exhibited in public 
not being very easy to appropriate. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that Dr. Barnett is not replying to this small point, 
when he cites (JRAS. 1923, p. 422; Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, iii, i, p. 35) the familiar fact that cases are 
known of homonymous Sanskrit works (not Sanskrit plays). 

F. W. Tomas. 


NOTE ON A PRAKRIT DICTIONARY 


During recent years several scholars in India have tried to 
bring out a Prakrit Dictionary. However, no one seems to 
have succeeded in publishing more than a small specimen 
Only recently, towards the end of 1923, there has appeared 
a new start, which is no longer a simple specimen, but an 
elaborate first part, comprising no less than 260 large 
size pages. In this volume all words beginning with v o wels 
are included. And, if the following parts, which are to embrace 
the words beginning with consonants, carries on the 
Dictionary in the same lines, it will be finished in about 
seven such parts, and will contain nearly 2,000 pages. 
On its completion Indian. philology will certainly be con- 
gratulated from all sides, and Prakrit literature, which is so 
immensely rich, may then be studied, as it ought to be, in 
intimate connexion with Sanskrit lore, which has long possessed 
Lexicographic aids of all kinds. 

The title of the forthcoming dictionary is Paiia-sadd a- 
mahannavo, “the great ocean of Prakrit words.” Its 
compiler is Pandit Hargovind Das T. Sheth, 
Lecturer in Prakrit in the Calcutta University. 

The meanings of the words are given both in Hindi and 
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in Sanskrit, and each entry is furnished with references to 
test passages. Sometimes also the test passages are fully 
quoted (forming generally a verse called GAth& or Ary 4). 

Comprehensiveness and accuracy are the qualities most 
desired in a dictionary. As to the first quality, I may mention 
that the texts worked up in the dictionary seem to number 
about 200 or more. Even in the first ten pages a full hundred 
titles are quoted (Accu, Aji, Anu=Anuyoga- 
dvara-sitra,Anta=Antakrd-daéa, Abhi, 
Aci=Acairanga, Act=Acira-cilika, Ava= 
Avaésyaka, and others). And, as to the second quality, 
it may be stated that in the references mistakes are scarcely 
detectable. Also errors in the quoted editions are corrected ; 
so early as the second entry of the first page we are, for 
Pkt. a = Skt. ca, rightly referred to Patima-cariya 
113, 14, where the edition has by mistake Avirahio instead of 
a Virahio. 

Consequently I may be allowed to recommend Pandit 
Sheth’s Prakrit Dictionary to all Sanskrit scholars as well as 
to Sanskrit libraries—and, what will probably do more to 
secure the final success of the undertaking, to the Government 
authorities. 


Postscript.—Printing is proceeding rapidly. By the middle 
of May, 1924, already the second part of the Dictionary 
described has reached Europe. This second part contains 
the letters i to n, comprising pages 261-606. Also a list of 


the texts quoted is furnished. 
Ernst Leumann. 


(We must not, however, overlook the Abhidhana-Rajendra 
of Vijaya-Rajendra Siri, published at Rutlam (1913- ) by 
Munidipa-Vijaya and Yatindra-Vijaya. Of this Prakrit 
Dictionary (in Sanskrit with extensive quotations in Prakrit) 
six folio volumes, containing more than 8,000 pages, have now 
appeared, carrying the work to the end of the letter v.— 
F. W. T.] 
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A BABYLONIAN EXPLANATORY TEXT 

T have to thank Professor Clay for most agreeably assenting 
to my request that I should edit a translation of the tablet 
of which he has published the text in his Babylonian Records 
of J. Pierpont Morgan (iv, pl. 37)2 

(1) st DARA.MAS: kar-nu a-a-lu (hart’s horn) : sr: kar-nu: 
DARA. MAS : a-a-lu.D18 : Sum-mu (if). AN.TA.SUB.BA : mar-sa 
uh-tan-nak u ru’ut-su innadG(a) (the patient chokes and 
spits) = AN.TA.SUB.BA. (2) DINGIR.LUGAL.NIR.RA®: énd" 
imitti-su u Sumeli-8u i-kap-pi-is * (his eyes, left and right, 
squint) = DINGIR.LUGAL.NIR.RA. SU DINGIR.RA: iléni™ 
i-nam-sar sil-lat i-kab-bi $a im-mar i-mah-hag (he blasphemes 
the gods, speaks wantonly, strikes everything he sees) = the 
hand of god. Sv DrNGIR.myNTNA(NA) : (8) hu-us-si kis libbi 
traS&i (Si) Si-nun (2) 4 pi".Su im-ta-na-aS-8i (he has mania, he 
forgets the meaning (?) of his words) = the hand of Ishtar} 
SU EDIM.MA uend"-Su isagguma™ rabif it-te-ni-pi Sin-na-Su} 
ana ma-ka-li-e (4) la u-kar-ra-ba-ma (his ears sing ; he i . 
greatly . . . (#), he cannot make his teeth come nigh to 
food) = the hand of a ghost. pu.pu.sr: e-pu-us-ta-Su (its 
ritual), Nap-Sir (2)-8u: u-ru-di-su. Ta-a:atu: hu-ub-8i ; 
Sup-lu-8i : Sup-lu: a-tu $a kakkadi (5) u ah kigadi ®. wt. HL 
nap-tu(naphtha‘). Nt.wA: Sam-ninu-u-nu (fishoil). A.Rr. 
NAM. MULU.GI8GAL.LU : “mas-ta-kal (semen of man =mastakal 
plant ’) : a-Su “a.pt.a: “mag-ta-kal Sa-nif A.RI.A : ri-hu-t 


* Abbreviations (omitting those well known): AF. = Zimmer, Akkad. 
Fremdw. AH. = my Assyrian Herbal. AM. = my Aésyrian Medi 
Texts. HWB. = Delitzsch, Handwirterb, NH. = Natural History, Pc!- 
= Penny Cyclopedia. PRSM. = Proc. Royal Soc. Medicine, RA, = 
Revue Assyriologique. SM. = Budge, Syriac Book of Medicine. 

2 AM, 96, 3, 2. 

? PEP “contract” (Ball, PSBA. xii, 53). 

* Hardly « me-Sil “and half his words ", ; 

* 74 WF and atu }2} “mark” (2). Hubsu, suplu, HWB. 266. f 

* AF. sv. 

* AH. 199, 269; perhaps = tragacanth, exuding spontaneously (or from 
insect-punctures), from astragalus (philologically mastakal (?)), esp. 
A. verus, being found thus encrusted (PC. xxv, 113); yellowish or whitish ; - 
and hence(?) “semen-plant” in Assyr. mx.xv.vs = supalu (*manna) 
and maitakal, again evidence for tragacanth. Pet ee 
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(because the a.R1.a-plant = mastakal, and, further, A. R1.a = 
semen). (6) KU.NIK.1B : u-la-pi : S0.LaAL : lu-wb-bu-wt-tum : 
KU.NIK.IB 8uU.LAL: Ser Selabit, “Tar-mus: ki-ma isd 
“si-il-ka (lupin, like beetroot *), “Zmbur-pani ki-ma 
GIR.PAD.DU NAM.MULU.GI8GAL.LU (*calendula, like human 
bone*). (7) “Imhur-aSrd ki-ma Sa-ru-ru “Titar Sa-nis 
“imhur-aira ki-ma * ™ Samag zir-bu ki-ma Si-gu-us-ti (the 
imhur-aird-plant is like the “ brilliance of Ishtar ”, otherwise 
like the *anacyclus pyrethrum, D.c., its seed like Siguiti *). 
Dému ka-mi-i: démi *™ga-ar-ba-nu as-Su ka-mu-u (to stay 
the blood of a man affected by itch 5). (8) °*™ga-ar-ba-nu 
Sa-ni$ ddmi ka-du-u%* (garbanu, otherwise owl's blood). 
ESstenis(nis) : ki-ma : i8-tin it-ti a-ha-mi Sar.Sar : 8aR.5aR: 
ba-la-lu (like one, with each other mix). Ku. SE. 818: Si-gu-du 
ki-me ub-bu-lu.® su an.Ku.81: (9) su alpu sal-mu Ja ina 
abulli Gli 8a aharri ina muh-hi ““bini ana AN.KU.a 
in-ni-ip-pu-us (hide of a black ox made at the western gate 
of the city on tamarisk into an.xKv. 8&1): til-lat: an. KU.&r: 


1 Ulapi in {tf wlapi “mortar” (Thureav-Dangin, RA. 1914, 87): 
Su.rat, from LAL “bind”: wlap Iubbutim = farnu (() 9 “ bind": 
HWB., 807) =tenu (Ce “clay”, rather than JZ2Z « giue”) 
(VR. 28, 65-6, gh). Lubbuttum must be 4.) “to glue”, and wlapi 


Tubbuttum the glue made from tanyard-refuse = in AM. used in plasters 
(adhesive, of, SM. ii, 470, 472) and fumigations (for ammonia (1) ) (PRSAL. 
1924, 14). For “ fox-flesh ", Smith, CT. xxxvii, 26, 17. 

2 Meissner, ZA. vi, 205. The comparison is sufficiently apt. 

3 The “human-bone plant” is the safflower (AH. 261) as well as the 
umbelliferous asa (dulcis), and im)ur-pani is some kind of heliotrope. The 
yellow calendula has a remote resemblance to safflower. 

* The daisy-hke Ishtar-emblem (AH. 69) and the yellow Anacyclus 
(AH. 71) confirm AH. 93 “ probably some similar flower ” (to imjur-pant, 
*calendula), ‘“ probably yellow.” Imbur-asré may well be Chrysanthemum 
segetum, L. (see AH. 92). Sigusu, éadfugu is a bitter seed (like lupin or 
bitter vetch), cultivated round Seruj (Johns, Domesday, 29). 


“Roig 


© CE dum ub-bu-lu (HWE. 7). 
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til-lat Sa ‘“bini $a su alpu sal-mu ana aN.KU.&81 (10) ina eli 
Sak-na (young shoot of tamarisk whereon the black ox-hide 
is placed for AN.KU.1).2 *BiR.2U: ki-iz-2u *:*BIR: u-ri-sa:ZU : 
e-du-u. “MA. KIL *: tu-na-as-su-ma : ki-ma ba-as-sa (like sand, 
mud). “Urtu ki-ma “bint u sdmu (urtu-plant * like tamarisk, 
and red) (11) “Amel (?)- (%) A-nu®: ki-ma hal-la e-ri-bi 
(like the vent* of a raven). “ai’: ki-ma hal-la turtit* (like 
the vent of a dove). S™.AN.BAR US ki-ma ku-lip-tu ‘“bini 
ka-sar u sdmu (male nikibtu® like tamarisk-bark, massed 
and red). Ni-kib-tu Sau hi-ma ku-lip-tu bint (12) rak-ka-ku 
u a-ru-ku (female n. like tamarisk-bark, fine and yellow). 
KI.A AN.ID® UH AN.ID: kibrit™ néri a-ru-uk-tum (yellow 
bank of the river =sulphur), KI.A AN.ID A.GAR.GAR 
AN.1D™; kibrit ndri ga-li-in-du (black bank of the river) : 


1 For tanning (1), cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1920, 27. Tillatu, HWB. 
701 


Torezyner, DKAIW. 1913, 118. 

3 (7) “ar3.are : or8.qm = Gall, Thureau-Dangin, ib., 28. 

* For lice, AH. 192. 

5 (?) mistake for “Sid-a-nu, cyperus (AH. 32), perhaps sis-a-nu Lamas 
panicle. 

* Hallu, Thureau-Dangin, Une Rélation, 6. 

7 AH. 265. 

8 *Liquidambar, sfyrax (AH. 141): udliptu JAaXo: 
hasar “ bound”: rakkaku >. 

® PRSM. 1924, 2. 

10 Read feminine with the adjective. 

2. xI.4 AN.ID should properly be separate from these: (e.g. UH AN.ID. 
separate AM. 14, 4,4: 32, 1,6: 96,4, 6: with xr.a AN.ID but apart, 
93, 1,3: A.GAR.GAR AN.1D (preceded by|vJ# an.1D), 78, 10,4: BA.BA.ZA 
(papasi) ax.tp, 52, 3, 7: 58, 4 8: 70, 3, 1). Consider (a2) sun. EME. 
SAL.Lrm with them, which is a salt, probably effiorescent in the soil, perhaps 
potash, as I suggested, PRSM. 1924, 26: its use in AM. (eyes, ears, cleaning 
teeth, gargle, fumigation) makes nitrate of potash, nitre, certain (like 
nitrum, Pliny, NH. xxxi, 46, eyes, dentifrice, vermin in head, singing in 
ears: of. SM. ii, 116, ears, and 193, teeth: P. 957, gargle, inhalation). 
Efflorescence of nitrate of potash occurs in alluvial districts, Mesopotamia 
(Ainsworth, Assyria, 118): potash in solution in floods (Admiralty, Geology 
of Mesopotamia, 14-15). (b) ug an.rp “ spittle of the mver” (25 é#. in 
AM.) = “ bank of Euphrates * (opposed to “ bank of Tigris”, sulphur, 
OT. xxxvii, ii, 34-5: AH. 257): in AM. chiefly external, but internally 
32, 1, 6 (1): lungs, 53, 4,17: of. 54, 17.12: epigastrium, 48, 2,8: alone, 


? AM. 4, 6,8 (PRSM. 1924, 15), where ithasahorn. Kiz-u,a garment, ° 


i i 
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(18) KI.A AN.ID BA.BA.ZA AN.ID!: kibrit ndri pi-si-tum 
(white bank of the river): MUN.eME.SaL.umm: tdbat lib-bi 
nGri (salt from the river), a.DAN Sim. Hat hi-i-lu fa a-na 
*™a-su-tum in-ni-ip-pu-us (*galbanum,* a gum for medicine) : 
Hil 11.T0R (14): ki-ma e-pi-ri a-Sur-ri-e (abukatu-gum ° 
like the dust of a wall). Smt. KIL: tu-ri 4: in-sa-ru-u : hi-bid-td 
§1M.GAM.GAM Sa kap-pi-e lib-bu-u (gum of the fir-tree wherein 
are “hands” 5). &1mM.BULUG* StM.MES.LA SIM.LU.LU: 
8mm. MUK Era. Sax (15) hi-bis-ti $a ina Sipti uD.e.u. SIM.ZUN: 
u-ru-u 7: la-ba-na-tum ° : ““grin.BapD : Su-pu-ub-ri *° : 
““PRIN.BAD Sa-nis bal-ti-it-tum Sa lib “*erini (otherwise, 
a wood-worm of the cedar), MUN a-ma-nu U.MU.UN: 
a-ma-nu (16) [u.m]u.un da-mu as-Su idbtu sa-mat ia 
™“MVa-da-a-a (Amanu-salt, “salt of blood,” because it is 
red salt of Media).%° 1m.pmr: Ser-Ser-ri(vermilion). “Kur-ka- 


eyes, KAR 202, 14; with sulphur alone (incense), Zimmern, Rit., 112, 9. 
Borax, as antiseptic, found in dried lakes near recent volcanoes, or boric 
acid (deposit of hot springs) (Rutley, Blements of Mineralogy, 126) satisfy 
the claims: I doubt my “ magnesite” (PRSM. 1924, 14). Hit has its 
hot springs, and a trade in salt by evaporation (Ainsworth, ib., 85): borax 
is part of mineral wealth of Mesopotamia (Geology of Mesopotamia, 66), 
{c) A.GAR.GAR AN.1D “ dung of the river”, a black product. A.GaR.Gan, 
usually of gazelle, but also of sheep (AM. 69, 8,8): “green” (74, 1, 12). 
It is some amall spherical black substance of the river, probably asphalt. 

} (d) BA.BA.ZA AN.ID, a white substance from the river. See Hrozny, 
Getreide, 105. 

2 AH. 140. 

3 AH, 33. 

+ Gum of Pinus Halepensis, AH. 158. Insard, NNN “sap ”. 

5 The simile will be obvious from several species of Pinus which in 
spring put forth half a dozen light-coloured shoots at the end of each 
beens, giving exactly the impression of the ) cupped hand and fingers. 

* = Sut.mvE further on: just as SIM.MES.LA = Siw. San. 


7 Or samrfi, sos « * made to flow " {but distinct from 4imru “fennel ”), 
5 = mzia> ** frankincense "’, 


® Possibly xu(zrp) bu-uh-ri “ grains of incense” ( 5) =F). 


© Salt of Amanus, possibly sal ammoniac (Jastrow, PRSM. 1914, 25). 
But its “red” makes it uncertain: Ibn Beithar (No. 381) speaks of a 
red nitre. 
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nu-u ki-ma su-ha-tum 1 (turmeric, like excrement) ; gul-lu-ub* 
“kur-ka-nu-u Sa Sa-di-i (shavings of turmeric of the mountains). 
(17)... [pr (%) Ru (?)] 2a(?).an: “kur-ka-nu-u Sa ma-a-tu 
(turmeric of the country) = “sa-pal-gi-na.* NI.GIS BUR: 
NI.GIS BAR : bi-’~il-ti : BUR : bi-’~il-ti Sa-nif NI-NUN.NA Sal-Si8 
ni fal-sa ri-bi-i3 . . . (ie. BUR = evil-smelling, or curd, or 
thirdly, refined oil, or fourthly . . .) (18) . . . Ba: nap-har 
har-(?): “tan: ki-ma ““hashuri ina ni-rib tam-tim a-Sar 
gam-mu u G18.G1 la ba-su-u ina pin mé* ustt ina muh-hi-su 
(19)... ‘.al-la-an Ser-ri (infant’s enema). “a.ZAL.LA: 
ki-ma “ka-na-Su-u u sdmu (cannabis, like opium, and red) : 
*4 ZAL.LA: Sam ni-is-sat ba-Se-e ® (cannabis, for when there 
is sorrow). “KuR.KUR (*hyoscyamus) : (20)... zt e-ri-bi: 
. Ku: sa(?)-pan-du.6  Gul-gul NAM.MULU.GISGAL.LU: 
*“binu.? Ser NaM.MoLU.crécaL.tu (21)... Sa-ap-pa-ri. 
Sik-kat : pa-’-a-nu 3a *"rikki sim-di Sa Se.Bar u kast 8ar 
esteni§(nis) San. SaR-ma ® (a bonne-bouche of the confectioner, 
a preparation of corn and roses mixed). (22) . . . Sid ““bini 
uD.Du-u §sa-ni$ ka-mun ““bini (tamarisk-root dried (7), or 
tamarisk-lichen). “Gab-u: “gab-u (alum). (28)... pa-gu-u: 
u-ku-pi $a ap-pi-ta-Su ana pani-8u ka-pa-at (the pagi is 
a ukupu whose snout is curved back on its face %) ; ka-pu: 
(24)... Swba-ri. “Har-lum-ba-Sir © Sam-mu hi-nik-tum- 


1 = NIVHO, an adequate simile. 

2 Powdering of the root ? 

3 AH. 111. 

* The “tat is unknown: Tiglath-Pileser brought it from 8, Babylonia. 
See AH. 99. “Like an apple, near the sea, where neither plant nor reed 
grows, coming out by the water, whereon .. .” 

5 AH. 100. 


© Holma, Kleine Beitr. 78, AAsel, but? 


7 “Human Skull." I was wrong in PRSM. 1914, 7. 
5 Sikkat must be a sweetmeat. Pa'dnu, from pa, i.e. something to go 
in the mouth. On kasf = roses, AH. 83. Cassia is impossible. 


® Doubtless referring to the simian nose, the animals being apes. 
0 AH, 79. 


atl 
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(drug against retention). “Eli-gul-la. (25). . .: “ar-za-ni-ik- 
ka-tu * : “ku-uk-ka-ni-tum * (26)... lu-lu-u. “Ha 4: Sam-mu 
nu-u-nu ka-a-a-an (fish-drug, continually .. .) (27)... . Sar: 
“Su-up-pa-tum. “ur-ba-nu.5 (28) .. .: ar-ra-bi: u-la-ku Sa 
™™SU.EDIN.KI. (29)... SuL:° 

R. Campsett THompson. 


1 AH. 210. 

2“ From Arzania" (1). 

* Meissner, 71/2"/?, ZA. vi, 206, but (2). 

4 Fennel, AH. 50. 

® Cyperus, AH. 31. 

* The rev. contains a mention of the tops of Gi.KA.LUM.MA (nettle) and 
busin dadf (verbascum, Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 42). 








NOTICES OF BOOKS 


‘Cou Hs1 anp His Masters By J. Percy Bruce, M.A., 
D.Lit. Thesis approved*for the Degree of Doctor of 
Literature in the University of London, 1923. 7} x 5, 
xvi + 336 pp. London: Probsthain, 1923. 

Dr. Bruce’s object in producing what has extended to 
the above volume was to provide an Introduction to his 
previous volume on “ The Philosophy of Human Nature, by 
Chu Hsi”; and, secondly, to demonstrate the identity of 
Chu Hsi’s teachings in this sense with those of Christ and His 
‘disciples. Thus, we read in a peroration (pp. 318, 319) 
that “in Love, as the principle of altruism, Chu Hsi finds. 
the true union of subject and object, of the ego and the 
universe, of the One and the Many. .. . He finds that Love 
is the fundamental element in human nature... . Finally, 
that he recognizes certain principles as attributes of the 
human mind, which are also attributes of the Divine mind. 
And for Chu Hsi the greatest of these is Love ”’. 

These last five words are an echo from the Revised Version 
of the Bible (1881), I Corinthians, xiii, 13, by which the 
Revisers meant to improve St. Paul’s statement in the 
Authorized Version (1611), where he says “the greatest 
of these is charity (of heart)”. Now the Greek word ayarn 
has two shades of meaning, love and charity; and there is 
little doubt but that in 1611 the right shade was taken. 
‘The Revisers were not infallible ; they corrected some blunders 
(see post) but made others; e.g. “ Deliver us from the Evil 
One”. The following list shows what becomes of dydrn 
in some other languages (I Cor. xiii, 13) :— 


The Vulgate— . . caritas. 
French version . . la charité. 
Italian ,, ‘ . la caritd. 
German ,, ‘ . Liebe. 


Amour and amor are reserved in French and Italian, 
respectively, for passages which deal with the love of God 
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or of Christ. There are a few cases in which the French 
and Italian versions disagree, as when in I Cor. xvi, 24, 
St. Paul sends his love to the Corinthians, in French as 
“ mon amour”, but in Italian as “ Ja mia carité”’. 

Dr. Bruce, in his translation of Chu Hsi, has taken the 
very important character {= jén* to mean “love”; and if 
this is allowed to stand it may be difficult to upset his 
conclusions. It might be asked, “ What kind of love— 
for there are many—is here indicated?” Certainly neither 
paternal, nor filial, nor sexual love ; least of all the love of 
God, a feeling unknown to the Chinese people, and one hardly 
to be recognized by Chu Hsi, who declared that “God is 
a Principle”. 

Dr. Legge, in his splendid work on ‘‘ The Chinese Classics”, 
translated jén* by “‘ benevolence’, a term only found once 
in the Bible (1 Cor. vii, 3), and then as a serious mistranslation, 
corrected by the Revisers. There is little to be said against 
this rendering of jén* if understood in the sense of ‘‘ a charitable 
feeling or disposition towards mankind at large”; but this 
is hardly synonymous with “love”. Personally, I prefer 
the word “ charity ” (of heart), for which the Revisers hoped, 
in vain as I think, to substitute “love”. 

Let us now turn to the highest authority on the subject 
of jén*, which leaves little left to be said. In the great 
lexicon of the Chinese language published under the auspices 
of the Emperor K’ang Hsi (1697), we find one single synonym 
given of jén?. This is 2, jén*, which means “ forbearance ”’, 
and is a word around which has gathered for many centuries 
a number of household words of application in the senses 
of charity of heart, toleration, etc., but never in that of such 
a vague concept as ‘love’. In the sense of “ forbearance”, 
it may be said to be one of the corner-stones in the ethics 
of Confucianism; and more than one passage in Mencius 
- makes it clear that what is meant is “an inability to bear 
even the sight of the sufferings of others ”’. 

Dr. Bruce, who is by no means free in his book from 
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professional bias, apparently follows the Revisers and 

Unionists in their change of St. Paul’s charity into love ; 

but that change, even if justifiable, does not justify his 

translation of Chu Hsi’s jén® by love. An examination of © 
various translations of the New Testament into Chinese 
will yield perhaps interesting results. For instance : 

‘ American version, 1864, translates charity by 3 ai love. 
Delegates’ version, 1868, translates charity by jen’. 
American version, 1881, translates charity by jén?. 
Chalmers and Schaub’s version, 1897, translates charity 

by jen*. 

Union version (after Revisers), 1912 and 1917, translates 
love by ai. 

Thus there is now a reversion to the rendering of 1864. 
But we must remember that Chinese scholarship was at 
a fairly low level in 1864, and that the translation of 1897 
was guaranteed by the name of Dr. Chalmers, a great Chinese 
scholar, second in his day at Hong-kong only to Dr. Legge 
at Oxford, in agreement with another Chinese scholar of the 
first-class, Dr. Eitel. That these translators in their use 
of jén* were dealing with the 1611 version, and consequently 
with charity and not with love, is clear from comparison 
with other passages; e.g. they keep to “ Deliver us from 
evil”, whereas the makers of the Union version accept 
“the Evil One”. 

In conclusion, the point at issue here, although there 
are others (e.g. % beauty), is the rendering of Chu Hsi’s 
jen® by “love”. Dr. Bruce banks on the correctness of this 
rendering, and draws therefrom an elaborate conclusion, 
already quoted. If he is wrong, 

Lo! Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away. 


H. A. Gres. 
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MELANGES D'HISTOIRE ET DE GEOGRAPHIE ORIENTALES. 
Tome IV. Par Henri Corpirer, Membre de l'Institut, 
Professeur & l’école des langues orientales. 10 x 6}, 
272 pp. Paris: Librairie Orientale et Américaine. 
Jean Maisonneuve & Fils, Editeurs. 

This is the fourth and last volume of Professor Cordier’s 
important series of essays on topics of Oriental history and 
geography, and comprises seven such papers. If, on the 
whole, it yields in interest to the earlier volumes, as I think 
it does, it is probably because there is in it less from the 
pen of M. Cordier himself than its predecessors contained. 
Nor is the reason far to seek, for in six out of the seven essays 
of the present collection M. Cordier’s réle is editorial and 
not that of an original author, and one may surmise that 
he has left over to this last instalment several of the papers, 
which though they are well worth a place in such a work 
as he set himself to accomplish, have less obvious attraction 


for the average reader. 
The fourth of the collection is entitled ‘‘ Un Orientaliste 
Allemand Jules Klaproth”. It is short, but reproduces 


letters that passed between de Sacy in Paris and Count 
Ouvarov in St. Petersburg, on the point of Klaproth’s 
reputation and actions, that are damning. He was in fact, 
among other things, one of those persons who cannot be 
safely left alone in a library. 

The longest, and apart from the authoritative and masterly 
account of the literary career and work of Edouard Chavannes, 
which forms a fitting conclusion to the four volumes, the most 
entertaining relation of the present collection is “ La Mission 
Dubois de Jancigny dans |’Extréme Orient (1841-1846) ”’. 
I began this rather wishing it were not so long. I ended 
with regrets that it was not longer. I do not know how 
Professor Cordier regards the story he puts before his readers, 
for he does not smile in public, but to me it proved an excellent 
comedy, and deserved for its sub-title whatever in French 
corresponds to “How Not to Do It”. All the actors, 
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including two principal Ministries in Paris, started with 
such faultless intentions, but some freakish sprite that derides 
the solemnities of Public Departments and the dignity of 
official functionaries, brought all to nought and confusion. 
L. 0. Horxsns. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ORIENTAL Ceramic Society. Two 
vols., each 11 x8}. 1921-2; 32 pp., 7 plates. 1922-3; 
32 pp., 8 plates. London: For private circulation. 
Published for the Society by Benn, 1923. 

In the first month of 1921 at the London house of Mr. 
Stephen Winkworth a group of twelve connoisseurs, collectors, 
and scholars met and formed themselves into the Oriental 
Ceramic Society. They elected as president Mr. George 
Eumorfopoulos, whose services in furthering the study of 
Chinese art and craftsmanship, especially in the realm of 
ceramics, are so well known. Later in the year the member- 
ship was increased to fifteen, and it remains at that figure. 

It would, perhaps, be rash to suppose that while so limiting - 
their number the members had in mind that famous Sung 
coterie of the Western Garden, immortalized by the brush of * 
Li Lung-mien and portrayed by many later artists. Never- 
theless, the parallel is a fair one, though the preoccupations 
of the two differ somewhat. The ranks of the Society may lack 
a poet, yet they include a painter of rare distinction. And 
one is further encouraged to see a prototype in the Hsi-yiian 
coterie after reading the Society’s Transactions. A paper by 
Mr. Vernon Wethered, entitled “‘ Some Reflections on Artistic 
Value” is conceived in the true spirit of oriental virtuosoship. 
Valuable technical information is given by Professor Collie 
and Sir Herbert Jackson in a “‘ Monograph on the Copper-red 
Glazes”. The archeological side is represented by Mr. R. L. 
Hobson’s paper on the ninth-century Chinese wares excavated 
in the ruins of Samarra on the Tigris, which prove the existence 
of T‘ang porcelain. The literary appeal of ceramic decoration 
is recognized in a note on the legendary significance of a 


sil ied ea 
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certain K‘ang Hsi dish offering a veritable treasure-trove of 
Chinese fairy-lore. Records of objects examined at the Society’s 
meetings, brief though they are, suggest an interchange of 
expert appreciations and criticisms; and excellent illustra- 
tions afford suitable mementos of these friendly symposia. 

The parallel I have ventured to draw is moreover strengthened 
by a hint that the life of the Society is not lacking in that 
graceful conviviality which distinguished its Chinese proto- 
type. Weare told that the meetings “ were held at the houses 
of members residing in London, who acted as hosts”. Long 
may the Oriental Ceramic Society flourish and continue to 
publish its admirable Transactions ! 


Tar Ant or THE Carnese Porrer. By R. L. Hopson and 
A. L. Hernertmncton. 11 x 8$,xx + 20 pp. 153 plates. 
London: Benn, 1923. 

The names of the authors of this work are in themselves 
sufficient guarantee of its excellence. It is primarily an 
album containing reproduced photographs, some coloured, of 
192 examples of Chinese ceramics made during the eighteen 
centuries from the rise of the Han dynasty to the fall of the 
Ming. In choosing the examples, care has been taken to ex- 
clude those already represented in accessible publications, and 
the authors do a publicservice by providing means of knowing 
the treasures of many private collections in this country. 
An admirable Introduction of 18 pages sketches the growth of 
the Chinese potter's art up to the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Mention is made of recent excavations at Samarra, 
on the Tigris, which prove true porcelain with high-fired 
felspathic glazes to have been made under the T‘ang; and 
among other problems of moment is discussed the identifica- 
tion of the classical Ju yao. Mr. Eumorfopoulos’ opinion 
{Trans. Or. Ceramic Soc., 1923) is followed in considering that 
ying-ch‘ing ware is allied to the famed products of the Ju Chou 
kilns so highly praised by native writers. 
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About the origin of the Japanese term temmoku M. Pelliot 
has made some comments (T“oung Pao, 1923, pp. 35-7). This 
word or the Chinese ¢‘ien-mu, from which it is derived, has 
such wide currency in ceramic nomenclature that it seems 
worth while to mention a point that has escaped notice. It 
should not be rendered “ Eye of Heaven” as it is here and 
generally has been. The correct English equivalent of T‘ien- 
mu Shan is “ Eyes-in-the-sky Mountains”. The reason for 
the name is that there are two peaks, and on the summit of 
each is a pool; the pools being likened to a pair of eyes. 

A valuable feature of this volume are the concise and 
authoritative descriptions accompanying the excellent illustra- 
tions, and they are specially welcome because of the lack of 
such in some previous publications of the kind. Here and 
there iconographic identifications might be challenged. For 
instance, pl. civ, fig. 2, does not represent Han Shan and 
Shih Té. It is true that Chinese artists and craftsmen have 
often confused to some extent the “ Twin Genii of Union and 
Harmony” with the semi-Buddhistic pair; but here the 
group has nothing to do with the latter. This lack of dis- 
crimination is to be remembered when looking at pl. exviii. 
One of the figures is rightly said to be that of Liu Hai (printed 
in error Liu Han). It seems probable, however, that the 
two figures do not form a complete pair, but are part of a 
trio often shown in combination, Liu Hai and the Twin 
Genii. Though the besom is properly an attribute of Shih Té, 
it is often given to one of the merry Twin. 

W. Percevay Yerts. 


Frrenpiy Booxs on Far Catuay. By Frorence Ayscoues. 
7} x 5, 58 pp. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1921. 
Written by an enthusiast, this little book welcomes pro- 
spective students of things Chinese, introduces them to a 
chosen and classified library, and finally pilots them through 
nearly 5,000 years of history. When it is remembered that 
more than 17,000 works written in European a have 
JRAS, JULY 1924. 
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appeared on subjects connected with China and a large 
proportion of them are rubbish, Mrs. Ayscough’s kindly aid 
can be appreciated at its full value. No two persons are 
likely to agree about the choice of the few hundred best 
books; but, if one could take the opinion of a number of 
qualified judges, probably every one of them would pick out 
at least half of those recommended by the authoress. Such 
a statement sufficiently indicates the wideness of her reading 
and the catholicity of her sympathies. 
_ A few slips here and there have escaped correction. For 
instance, Gordon is stated to have commanded the T‘ai-p‘ing 


rebels, instead of imperial troops. 
Lee 


Earty Curvese Japes. By Una Pore-Hennessy. 118}, 
xx+149 pp., 64 plates. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
1923. 

The subject of early carvings in jade is one that has not 
yet received its fair share of attention. Like porcelain, jade 
is essentially a product of the Middle Kingdom, and requires 
for its proper study a considerable knowledge of the Chinese 
language, as well as familiarity with the ancient religious 
ideas and observances of the Chinese people. Dr. Laufer, the 
chief pioneer in this field of research, was fortunately well 
equipped for his task in both these respects, and his work on 
jade contains a mass of valuable information collected from 
various Chinese sources. Dame Una Pope-Hennessy has 
not neglected to avail herself of this material, and expresses 
her gratitude in handsome terms. But Dr. Laufer’s book was 
published in 1912, and though a good deal has been written 
about jade since then, it amounts to little more than empty 
theorizing and rather wild conjecture. It is in attempting to 
find her way through this uncharted sea without a trustworthy 
pilot that the present author shows her limitations all too 
clearly. Herself an enthusiastic collector, she certainly has 
the gift of making her subject attractive, and it is all the more 
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to be regretted that she has been obliged to get her informa- 
tion at second hand, with the inevitable crop of mistakes that 
this process involves. 

Our knowledge of the different types of ritual jade is derived 
from an important passage in the Chou Li, which is so precise 
in its terms that one is surprised to find our author complaining 
of its obscurity : “‘ In the Chou Li,” she says, “ the description 
of insignia of power and the symbols of religion are grouped 
under a generic title Tablet. It does not seem to matter 
whether the object in question was polygonal, cylindrical, disc- 
like, or shaped as an animal—they are all Tablets for the 
authors of the Chou Li. To our mind the word tablet conveys 
the idea of some thin flat object, but in the Chou Li the word 
has a wider connotation.” It is quite evident from these 
remarks that she cannot have read the passage in the original, 
which runs as follows: ‘‘ The Grand Master of Sacrificial 
Worship fashions out of jade the six auspicious tokens (jut) 
which serve to classify the different states and principalities. 
The sovereign holds a ‘ protective’ kuei; the duke holds a 
‘ pillar’ kuet ; the marquess holds a kuei in the shape of an 
upright human figure; the earl holds a kuei in the shape 
of a bending human figure; the viscount holds a pi with 
grain pattern; the baron holds a pi with rush pattern. .. . 
The Grand Master fashions out of jade six ceremonial objects 
(ch‘t) wherewith to worship Heaven, Earth, and the four 
quarters of space. With a sky-blue pi worship is paid to 
Heaven; with a yellow ts‘ung, worship is paid to Earth ; 
with a green kuei, to the East; with a red chang, to the South ; 
with a white hu, to the West; with a black huang, to the 
North.” It will be observed that there is no generic word 
for tablet here. The insignia of power are called jui, and sub- 
divided into varieties of kuei and pi. The symbols of worship 
are called ch‘, and comprise six different sorts of tablet. 

Again, a French writer has propounded a theory that the 
* cylindrical ts‘ung represents the chung liu (not liao, as it is 
written here) or central opening in a Chinese house, basing it 
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on the meagre evidence of this sentence in the Li chi: “ The 
head of the family offered sacrifices in the chung-liu, and the 
head of the State on the altar of the spirits of the Soil.” This, 
through a misunderstanding of the French translation (“ Le 
chef de famille sacrifiait au tchong-lieou,”, etc.), is perverted 
into: “the head of the family sacrifices to the chung liao as 
the head of the state sacrifices to the spirit of Earth.” An 
instructive instance of the way in which texts can become 
garbled in transmission. 

_ A somewhat similar mistake occurs in the chapter on 
Astronomical Instruments: “ Shun observed the mechanism 
and the evolution of the balance of jade in order to verify 
the accord between the seven governments.” This is frankly 
unintelligible. The plain sense of the Chinese is: “ Shun 
examined the revolving instrument with its jade cross-piece, 
in order to harmonize the movements of the Seven Regulators ” 
(i.e. the sun, moon, and five planets). The instrument in 
question appears to have been some kind of armillary sphere. 
Chavannes has not improved on Legge here, and Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessy has misrendered Chavannes, so that we are 
left at least two degrees from the truth. On the same page 
it is stated that “‘ Yao fixed the year at 360 days”, which is 
incorrect. According to both the Shu ching and the Shih chi, 
he fixed it at 366 days—a remarkably close approximation 
to its actual length. 

Inaccuracies like these abound from cover to cover. They 
may not be very serious, taken singly, but in the mass they 
are enough to render the book utterly unreliable, especially 
as they are usually delivered with an air of authority. It is 
amusing to learn that “the long article on jade in the great 
Kang Shi [sic] encyclopedia . . . is of very little use to the 
student of archaic jades”, considering that it contains 
practically all that is known on the subject. Dr. Laufer 
himself speaks of it as “ the completest possible collection of 
notes on jade ”, and, of course, the present: work is heavily— 
though indirectly—indebted to it. Perhaps our author 
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meant that it would be of little use to anyone unacquainted 
with Chinese ; if so, no one will quarrel with the statement. 

It is a relief to turn to the magnificent plates, some coloured 
and some in half-tone, with which the book is copiously 
illustrated, though even here irritation arises from the repeated 
use of the word “ stylisised” instead of “ stylized”. The 
jade objects shown are numerous and varied, having been 
reproduced from a large number of private collections in this 
country as well as one or two foreign museums. 

Lrovet Gigs. 


Brief Notices of Recent Books relating to the 
Far East 
Tue Kan Yine Prien. The Chinese Text, with introduction, 
translation, and notes. By James Wexster. 9} x 6, 
30 pp. Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press, 1918. 
China is the land of reverence for the written character, 
and tracts of infinite variety are immensely popular. Among 
them none is more famous than the Kan Ying Pien, com- 
monly called “‘ Book of Rewards and Punishments”. The 
title used by Professor Giles is, however, a closer rendering: 
“Evoke Response Tract”. It has been translated by 
many scholars since the early days of sinological studies ; 
but for one reason or another these translations are not 
easily to be obtained. Students of Chinese may, therefore, 
be grateful to Mr. Webster for publishing so complete an 
edition of this important Taoist document. 
It is evident that the author has studied his subject in the 
most painstaking manner, and the various sections dealing 


with “ Tracts in Chinese Literature”, “ Popular Taoism”, © 


“ Authorship and Date of the Kan Ying Pien”, and so on, 
are excellent. The appendices and the concise vocabulary 
are also most helpful. The translation itself is, however, not 
so satisfactory. On the one hand Mr. Webster is much too 
diffuse ; on the other, by omitting to translate certain striking 
characters his rendering loses force. He, moreover, constantly 


his 
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uses English colloquialisms which ruin the Chinese flavour. 
For instance, the terse statement describing the fate of the 
_wrong-doer on page 15 is most impressive in its simplicity 
and requires no amplification. The text reads: “ There are 
Spirits presiding over transgressions. They deduct from man’s 
allotted period-of-life according as his trespasses are trivial 
or weighty. The period is diminished ; poverty is consuming; 
many sorrows and misfortunes are encountered. All men hate 
him ; evil stars send calamity upon him. The allotted period- 
of-life exhausted—death ensues.” 

Mr. Webster’s rendering reads: “Appoint spirits as 
Ministers of Justice, who according to the lightness or gravity 
of men’s crimes shorten their lives by an adjudged number 
of years. The penalty pronounced, poverty comes upon the 
culprit, sorrows assail him ; he is hated of all men: punish- 
ment and calamity dog his footsteps, happiness and joy shun 
him, the stars in their courses fight against him, and when the 
retribution is complete death claims him for its own.” 


Ky6ro TEeIkOKU DAIGAKU BUNGAKU-BU EIN TO-SHOHUN 
DAI-ICHI-SHO. 14x10, 83 pp. Kyoto: Imperial 
University, 1922. 

Enclosed in their beautiful dark blue cover, four slim 
volumes from the Department of Literature, Kyoto Imperial 
University, are most attractive. They contain collotype 
reproductions of ancient Chinese texts as follows : 

I, Mao’s edition of the Odes, Book x, “The Odes of T‘ang,” 
fragmentary chapters. 
rs Mao’s edition of the Odes, Book xi, Paraphrases of 

“the Odes of Ts‘in ’’, fragmentary chapter. 

Ill. The Han Yiian, Chapter xxx. 

IV. Collected works of Wang Po, Chapters xxix and xxx. 

Mao Ch‘ang, it will be remembered, was the scholar who 
lived during the second century B.c. He prepared an edition 
of the Odes with a commentary of his own, now known as 
“Mao’s Odes”. They are supposed to contain the original 
text as delivered by Confucius. 
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Wang Po was a scholar of much later date, a notice of whom 
is given by Professor Giles in the Bibliographical Dictionary. 
His learning was vast and he ranked as one of the “ Four 
Heroes” of the T‘ang dynasty. 


The volumes under review were prepared by the Chinese - 


scholar, Lo Chén-yii, during his residence in Japan. The 
Introduction, which is largely a tribute to Mr. Lo’s learning, 
is written by Professor Kand Naoki. 


One Hunprep Years History or THe Catvese IN Sinos- 
porE. By Sone One Stance, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.). 
9} x 6, xxii + 602 pp., 160 plates. London: Murray, 1923. 

Mr. Song Ong Siang writes with great and pardonable 
enthusiasm; for what the Chinese have accomplished in 
Malaya is nothing short of extraordinary. 

He traces their history from the earliest days, and then 
describes in detail present-day conditions and activities, such 
as the remarkable contribution made by the Chinese com- 
munities of Malaya to various War Funds. He tells us about 
the Chinese Volunteer Company, of the Y.M.C.A. Huts, of 
the Chinese Ladies’ Association, “which has many activities ” ; 
of innumerable societies, literary, musical, theatrical, etc., 
giving a vivid picture of an Oriental community thoroughly 
impregnated with Occidental ideas, and very loyal to the 
Empire of which it isa part. He speaks of Mr. Eu Tong Sen, 
“the first person in Malaya to present a battleplane, and 
also the first to present a tank.” This tank had eyes painted 
on either side of its bow in traditional Chinese form. A 
curious point is that Mr. Song Ong Siang—so thoroughly 
westernized has he become—gives as an explanation for this, 
the old legend told by Europeans, that such eyes are placed 
to assist the vehicle in its progression. Regarding this legend, 
Meadows in his authoritative work Desultory Notes on the 
Government and People of China as long ago as 1847 wrote as 
follows :—“‘ The Chinese who speak no English seem to be all 
quite ignorant of the idea that the eyes painted on junks 


ee 
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are given the latter on account of some (improbable) notion 
regarding its seeing—an idea that prevails in England in 
consequence of the old story ‘ no got eye, how can see wakee ¢’ 
All the junks I have seen with eyes had also noses and mouths 
with large tusks painted on them, and the Chinese say that 
the object in thus giving the heads of vessels the appearance 
of belonging to a large animal, is to frighten away the large 
fish and sea-demons. This may seem at first sight a very 
trivial subject to notice, but as the error prevalent in Europe 
regarding it tends in some degree to give a false notion of the 
Chinese mind, it will hardly be considered trivial by those 
who would wish to see the largest nation in the world properly 
understood.” 
TuroucH Formosa. An Account of Japan’s Island Colony. 
By Owen Rorrer, F.R.GS., FRAT. 9 x 53, 288 pp., 
29 plates, 1 map. London: Fisher Unwin, 1923. 

Mr. Rutter describes his book as “ the work of a passer-by 
through a beautiful, fascinating, but little known island, to 
which foreigners are not usually encouraged to go. An 
introduction to its romantic history, to its rich natural 
resources, and to the unhappy story of the fortunes of the 
brown people who live on its jungle hills ”. 

Principally interested in the success of present-day Japanese 
colonization, he received the greatest courtesy and assistance 
from those in authority during the course of his investigations. 
He considers that the Japanese have-succeeded marvellously 
in developing economically that which thirty years ago was 
little more than a wilderness. Of their failures with the 
aboriginal tribes he writes plainly but sympathetically. 

A full bibliography accompanies the book, and not the 
least valuable item in the work is a list of words given to show 
the affinities between the Malay, Murut (North Borneo), and 
Formosan languages. 

Tue ArHats IN CuIna AND Japan. By Dr. M. W. De Visser. 
11 x 84, 215 pp., 16 plates. Berlin: Ocesterheld & Co., 
1923. 
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Dr. De Visser’s valuable work is a reprint from Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift. It is fully illustrated with examples from the 
Kokkwa, and from collections in museums, temples, and in 
private hands. The headings to the six chapters give a succinct 
view of the comprehensive nature of its contents. 1. The 
Name and Qualities of an Arhat. 2. The Five Hundred 
Arhats in India ; the Five Hundred Lohans in China ; and the 
Five Hundred Rakans in Japan. 3. Discusses the Sixteen 
and Eighteen Arhats, Lohans, and Rakans in the respective 
countries. 4. Legends about the Arhats from various Chinese 
books.’ 5. The ceremony performed by the Sodo branch of 
the Zen sect in honour of the Sixteen Arhats. 6. Conclusions. 

The book is indeed a summing up of conclusions reached 
by the various students of Buddhism, whose works are quoted 
and referred to freely. 


Suin-T6. The Way of the Gods in Japan. According to the 
printed and unprinted Reports of the Japanese Jesuit 
Missionaries in the 16th and 17th centuries. By GeorcE 
ScuurnaMMER,8.J. 11} x 9},210pp. +114illustrations. 
Bonn and Leipzig : Schroeder, 1923. 

The illustrations in this book are very fine indeed, and the 
colour plates, especially No. ix, “ the Eagle Chamber, Nikko,” 
and No. xii, “ Shinto priests,” are of unusual beauty. The 
descriptions of the illustrations are, however, most inadequate, 
and give no explanation whatever of the symbolism used. The 
book will add but little to Western knowledge of Shintoism 
itself, or of Japanese mythology in general, as it is unfortu- 
nately steeped in religious prejudice. The English translation, 
which is printed in columns parallel with the German text, 
leaves much to be desired in the way of language. 


JAPAN UND Diz Japaner. By Dr. Kart Havsnorer. 9 x 6, 
vi +166 pp., 12 maps. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 
1928. 

In the introduction to this, compact handbook, which is 
filled with information, Professor Haushofer stresses the 
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importance to Germany, “ who has not too many friends in 
the world,” of knowledge of this Far Eastern State. He calls 
this a political and commercial necessity. “Germany must 
not let friends slip through lack of understanding.” That 
being his creed, the author proceeds to present facts relating 
to Japanin five chapters. He discusses the physical formation, 
the population of Japan, the status of the individual in the 
family and in the State, and so on. He also refers to geology, 
botany, the fauna and flora, the social character and the power 
of the “fathers”. The text is illustrated with a series of 
excellent maps. 


Tue Maxtna or Mopern Japan. By J. H. Gussrys, C.M.G., 
Hon. M.A. (Oxon). 9 x 5$, 316 pp., 11 plates. London : 
Seeley Service & Co., Ltd., 1922. 


As author of various works on Japan, Mr. Gubbins is fully 
qualified to describe the making of the modern state. After 
touching lightly on the early history of the nation, he treats 
in more detail the establishment of feudalism and duarchy, 
the Shogunate and the Throne, and early foreign relations 
with Japan. To the Tokugawa Shogunate he devotes par- 
ticular attention, as he considers this period the most important 
in Japanese history. He states:—‘‘ The Japanese people 
as we see them to-day are more the product of that period 
than any other.” 


Tue Founpations or Japan. By J. W. Rozertson Scorr. 
9 x 5}, xxv + 446 pp., 85 plates. London: Murray, 1922. 

An alternative title written in Japanese characters on the 
cover of this book means “ The Marrow, or Core of Japan”. 
Before writing it the author spent four and a half years in 
the country districts of Japan, travelling from village to 
village, studying the agricultural conditions, and the educa- 
tional facilities ; talking earnestly with Shinto and Buddhist 
priests, and listening sympathetically to the plans of land- 
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lords who desired to turn their tenants into peasant pro- 
prietors ; investigating the modern industrial problems, and 
striving to understand the prejudices and principles, both 
social and moral, of the Japanese people. The volume is 
written from the perspective of hamlet and village “in the 
hope that its readers may be enabled to see a little deeper into 
that problem of the relation of the West with Asia, which the 
historian of the future will unquestionably regard as the 
greatest of our time... The basic fact about Japan is 
that it is an agricultural country. Japanese aestheticism, the 
victorious Japanese army and navy, the smoking chimneys 
of Osaka, the pushing mercantile marine, the parliamentary 
and administrative developments of Tokyo, and a costly 
world-wide diplomacy, are all borne on the bent backs of 
the Japanese farmer and his wife ”. 

Mr. Robertson Scott lays down very few dogmatic opinions; 
he is content to describe conditions as he found them, and to 
pour out the invaluable contents of his detailed note-book 
for our benefit. It is a most suggestive method, and many of 
the questions which occur to the reader are answered by 
implications in the body of the book. 

The excellent illustrations are from photographs by the 
author, and from clever sketches by Miss Elizabeth Keith. 


FrorENceE AYSCOUGH. 


Indica 


1. A Buppuist Manvat or Psyouno.oeicat Eraics. Being a 
translation of the first book in the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
entitled Duamma-sancayt (Compendium of States or 
Phenomena). With introductory essay and notes by 
Carotine A. F. Rays Davins, D.Litt., M.A. Second 
edition. Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, vol. xii. 
8vo; pp. exiii, 364, London, 1923. 

2. Travancore ARcH&oLoGIcAL Serres. Published under 
the orders of the Government of Travancore. By K. V. 
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Supranmanya Arvar, B.A. Vol. III, PartsI, II. 11x84, 
ii, i, i, i, 232, 2, xxvi pp. Trivandrum, 1922-3. 

Acta Orrentatia. [Ediderunt Societates Orientales 
Batava Danica Norvegica curantibus F. Buhl, Havnie, 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Lugd. Bat., Sten Konow, 
Christianie, Ph. S. van Ronkel, Lugd.. Bat. Redigenda 
curavit Sten Konow. Vol. I. 946}, 324 pp. Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1923. 

Tue JournnaL oF THE K.R. Cama Onrentat Iystirvre. 
No. 1. Edited by Dr. Jrvanzr JamsHepyx Mopr, B.A. 
9x52, 117 pp. Bombay: British India Press, 1922. 
Tue VISVA-BHARATI QuaRrTERLY. Vol. I, No. 1. Editor, 
Raprypranate Tacore. Vol. I, No. 2. Editor, 
SuRENDRANATH TaGorE. 10 x6}, 82 pp. Calcutta, 1923. 
Puritattva. Edited and published by RasrkriL 
CuOrinit Parixu. Vol.I, Nos.1-3. Gujarat Puratattva- 
mandira. 9} x6}. Ahmadabad, 1922-3. 
AryA-vipyA-vYAKHYANA-MALA. Edited and published 
by RasrxtAt CHOTALAL Parixn. (Gujarat Puratattva- 
mandira-granthivali, No. 3.) 83 x5}, ii, 244 pp.. 
Abmadabad, 1922. 

BuppHA-LILA-SARA-SAMGRAHA, By DxarmMinanpa 
Kosamsi. (Gujarit Puritattva-mandira-granthavali,, 
No. 7.) 745, xxiii, 396 pp. Ahmadabad, 1923. 
Rasa-nitr-sistra. By PriyaNATHA VipyYALANKARA. 
(Jiiana-mandala-grantha-malé, No. 17.) 74x54, vi, 
434 pp. Benares, 1922. 

RAstriva-Ava-vyaya-Sistra. By the same. (Jiiana- 
526, xi. Benares, 1923. 

ANGREZ-JATI-KA Irmis. By Ganci-prasip, M.A. 
(Jiana-mandala-grantha-mala, No. 19.) 74x5b, iv, iv, 
iv, 421 pp. Benares, 1923. 

Burirat-vars-Ki Irmis. (Jiiana-mandala-grantha- 
mala, No. 20.) 9}x6}, iii, ii, 332 pp., 10 plates. 
Benares, 1923. 
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Les Tutorres DreLromaTiqueEs DE LINDE ANCIENNE ET 
v’ArtrHagistra., Par KAumAds Nia, Docteur en Lettres. 
10 x64, 143,i,i,ipp. Paris, 1923. 

Das Epror von Buasra. Zur Kritik und Geschichte, 
von Max Watiesrr. (Materialien zur Kunde des 
Buddhismus, Heft I.) 946}, 20 pp. Leipzig, 1923. 
Tue Draviptan Exvement in Invian Currore. By 
Gitpert Stater, M.A., D.Sc. 735}, 192 pp., 7 plates. 
London, 1924. 

Sacar-saros, or Savcor Districr Gazerrerr (in 
Hindi). By Rat Banapur Hira Lat, B.A. 74x43, 
vi, iv, iii, i, iti, 155 pp., 4 plates. Narsinghpur, 1922. 
Poems sy Inpran Women. Selected and rendered by 
various translators, and edited by Marcaret Macnicot. 
(The Heritage of India Series.) 735}, 99 pp., 1 plate. 
Calcutta and London: H. Milford. Mysore printed, 1923. 
A History or Kanarese Literature. Second edition 
revised and enlarged. By Epwarp P. Rice, B.A. (The 
Heritage of India Series.) 745}, 128 pp., 1 plate, 
1 map. Calcutta and London: H. Milford. Mysore 
printed, 1921. 

Twree Ovupe FRaNsCHE VERHANDELINGEN OVER HET 
Hinporisme, uitgegeven en toegelicht door W. Caland. 
(Verhandelingen d. Kon. Akad. v. Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, Afd. Letterkunde, N.R., Dl. XXIII, No. 3.) 
10} x7, xii, 195 pp. Amsterdam, 1923. 

AmourisM, OR PremAmrita. By R. S. Taxi, B.A. 
74 x5}, iii, 254 pp., 1 plate. Bombay, 1922. 
DescriPTIvE CATALOGUE OF ALL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
First Dastur Menerst Rana Lrsrary, Navsakl. 
Prepared by Bamanst Nasarvanst Daasnar, M.A. 
207, ii, 170 pp. Bombay, 1923. 

Inpex To Vorvumes I-L (1872-1921) Inpimay 
Antiquary. Compiled by Lavmra Mary ANSTEY. 
Part I, Authors’ Index. 103 x8}, pp.i, 50. Bombay, n.d. 
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The appearance of this second and revised edition of 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ translation of the Dhamma-sangani is 
a welcome evidence that habent sua fata libelli: her book has 
found many readers, as it deserved, and will find many more. 
For her work is fundamental in nature and brilliant in form, 
The Dhamma-safigani in itself is but a small book; but its 
translation with the necessary footnotes occupies 333 pages, 
and it goes to the very heart of the psychology of the Thera- 
vada. Hardly less important than the translation is the 
thoughtful “Introductory Essay”, which handles the 
questions of the Dhamma-sahgani’s place in the history of 
psychology, its date, its relation to the Commentaries, its 
method and argument, the conceptions of dhamma and ripa, 
the Buddhist theories of sense, mind, and intellection, and 
the notions of “ good, bad, and indeterminate ” with singular 
skill, learning, and literary vigour. In the preface to this 
edition Mrs. Rhys Davids plaintively laments the futility of 
the speculations of those oxwéadayoppdorat airutdtns 
godins, the Abhidhammikas, to whom she has devoted such 
intense and penetrating study: “ nothing of it all matters 
very much,” Abhidhamma “is a valley of dry bones”. 
It may be so; butitisa notable feat to have correlated fines 
bones of dead effete theories with the living organism of 
early Buddhist thought whence they originally sprang. 
Buddhism matters much; and even Abhidhamma still has 
millions of believers. 

While all readers will gladly acknowledge the brilliant 
success with which the work in general has been carried out, 
some may perhaps venture to dissent on a few points of detail. 
The title-page at once invites controversy: is the term 
dhamma most adequately rendered by “ state” or “ phe- 
nomenon”? The subject has recently been discussed with 
great ability by Professor and Mrs. Geiger on the one side, and 
by Professor Stcherbatsky on the other, and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids herself has dedicated to it an instructive section in her 
Introductory Essay (p. xxxviii ff.). It seems to us that both 
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“state” and “ phenomenon” lay a little too much stress 
upon the implied ideas of synthesis and subjectivity. The 
Sanskrit dharma originally denoted (a) fixed rule in general, 
from which were evolved the mere specific conceptions of 
(6) “ Law” as a system of religious rules, with a subdivision 
(bb) “ law” as a system of moral guidance, and (c) the “ Law 
of Nature”, which Mrs. Rhys Davids and the late Professor 
Rhys Davids have elsewhere called the “ Norm”. From (c) 
again has branched off (cc) a sense of ultimate element, factor, 
or principle of nature ( =Jattva, crtovyeior), which the 
Buddhists have tended to regard more and more from a sub- 
jective point of view, scil. as an element of phenomenal 
experience ; and from this again has arisen the logical denota- 
tion of (ccc) special quality. The earliest use of the term in 
a philosophical sense is in the Katha Upanisad, iv, 14, évam 
dharman prthak pasyams tan évdnuvidhavati, “thus he who 
regards dharmas in their severalty vanishes away with them,” 
i.e. one who regards the elements of phenomenal experience 
as severally and independently real and is blind to the higher 
Unity, the Self, in which they form a synthesis, loses his self 
and perishes as phenomena ,perish.1 Thus dhamma in the 
singular denotes an ultimum of experience, a presentation- 
element, and in the plural a group of them; hence the plural 
in Buddhist writings may not incorrectly be paraphrased by 
“ state”, as “state” usually suggests a synthesis of many 
elements of experience. But it is only a paraphrase, and a 
more exact term is to be desired. 

Another possible katha-vatthu is the translation of the term 
samkhara, the Sanskrit samska@ra, which Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
renders by “synergy”. This, we fear, is not permissible. 
Our venerable friends Liddell and Scott explain ouvepyia by 
‘*joint working, co-operation”, ovv having the sense of associa- 


1 This passage does not imply a Buddhist standpoint in the Upanigad : 
it might apply equally to e.g. the scheme of fattvas in Saiva or Vaisgava- 
theology, in which all the tattvas have at least a provisional reality. But 
the use of dharma is singular, ond very like that of Buddhist doctrine. 
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tion. But in samskdra and samkhara the prefix sam denotes 
not association, but completeness; the compound signifies 
primarily completed action, then such forms of complete 
action as cooking raw food, polishing rough materials, etc. ; 
in short, “working up” of stuff. There is no essential 
“‘ complex-import” in the word; a single cook annam sams- 
karti. Thus Professor Rhys Davids’ rendering “ confection ” 
was literally correct, but unfortunately failed to convey the 
right idea. If a single word is required, perhaps the best 
translation as a pis aller would be “ conformation”, which 
more or less covers the different applications of the word ;* 
but the most accurate rendering would probably be “ plastic 
forces”. Again, the rendering of lékuttara-vipaka by “ Result 
jn the Higher Ideal” and of lékuttaram cittam by “ thought 
engaged upon the Higher Ideal” is so free that it is hardly 
to be justified by the rather apologetic special pleading on 
p, xeviii. There seems to be no valid objection to translating 
Jokuttara as “transcendent”. Finally it may be suggested 
that some at any rate provisional word might have been found 
to translate dsava, which has been left untranslated in this 
edition. The double meaning is clearly shown in the note on 
pp. 268 f.: dsava may be derived either from d-su, with the 
meaning of “ brewing, decoction, spirituous liquor ”’, or from 
4-sru, with the sense of “ influx, afflux”’. The Jains regularly 
understood it in the latter sense, and Buddhaghosa knows 
both meanings. But its frequent use in the Nikayas in con- 
nexion with khaya, khina, uppajjati, etc., suggests that early 
Buddhism thought of it rather as meaning “ brew (of evil)”, 
a kind of canker of the spirit.2 When, however, the reader 
turns from these minor details to survey the work as a whole, 
criticism is hushed, and gives place to sheer admiration for 


1 Cf. La Vallée Poussin, Théorie des Douze Causes, p. 9 ff. 

* In Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, p. 209, the words tayo dsavd, kdmdsavo 
Shavdsavo avijjisavo are translated “ Three intoxicants, to wit, the poisons 
of Re future life and ignorance”; this expands the idea a little too 
much, 
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the wide learning and keen insight that inform its every page. 
And with this tribute of respect we must take farewell of it. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar may be congratulated on the 
satisfactory progress that he is making in the publication of 
the ancient Tamil, Malayalam, and Sanskrit records on stone 
and copper-plates existing in Travancore. By far the most 
important of these in the present volume is the Kanyakumari 
inscription in 419 lines of Sanskrit verse followed by 25 lines 
of Tamil, recording a gift of land to the local temple by 
King Vira-rajéndra Cola, and furnishing a considerable amount 
of historical information concerning the Cdla dynasty, with 
some new data. The other records, though comparatively of 
minor importance, add a good deal to our knowledge of local 
history and administration and of the development of the 
Tamil and Malayalam languages ; three of them, we may add, 
concern the local Christian community (pp. 81, 221, 214). The 
work is unfortunately disfigured by numerous misprints : 
we read, for example, on p. 103, that Hiuen Tsiang “ was 
prevented from proceeding . . . owing to the outbreak of a 
draught”. 

Acta Orientalia is a new miscellany of Oriental studies 
published in annual volumes of four parts each, which owes 
its birth to the enlightened enterprise of three societies, the 
Oostersch.Genootschap in Nederland (Leyden), the Orientalsk 
Samfund (Copenhagen), and the Norsk Orientalsk Selskap 
(Christiania), which through their representatives collaborate 
in its publication. The first volume, which now lies before us, 
contains a most attractive eranos of scholarly papers, com- 
prising contributions by W. Caland (on the Vadhila-sitra 
and the absolutive samplémnaya), S. Konow (on the Kharavéla 
Inscription, the Prussian expeditions to Turfan, and the late 
Vijayadharma Siri), A. Christensen (on fools in Persian 
popular tradition, with notes on Iranic philology), F. M. T. 
Bohl (on the earliest cuneiform references to Jerusalem), 
8. Mowinckel (on Deut. xxiii, 2-9), B. Faddegon (on ch. iii, 3, 
in the Védanta-siitra), O. Strauss (on the problem of causality 
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in Indian philosophy), V. F. Biichner (on Minjichihri), P. A. A. 
Boeser (on an ethical demotic papyrus), A. J. Wensinck (on 
the Semitic New Year and the origin of eschatology), J. Six 
(on a motive of Asiatic decoration), W. E. van Wijk (on Hindu 
chronology), H. L. H. Shuttleworth (on an inscribed metal 
mask from Nirmand), J. P. Vogel (on the inscription on this 
mask), and J. L. L. Duyvendak (on the literary renaissance of 
China). The Acta stand on the highest level of modern scholar- 
ship, and we may confidently augur for them, under the able. 
editorship of Professor Konow, a prosperous and beneficent. 
career. : 

The Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute cannot and 
ought not to be compared to publications such as the Acta.. 
The Institute, Dr. Modi tells us, was founded “ to perpetuate: 
the memory of the late Mr. Kharshedji Rustamji Cama, who 
. .. introduced among the Parsees of Bombay, what may be 
called the modern Western method of the study of Iranian 
languages”, To judge from the present number, the Parsi 
community does not seem to have been greatly stimulated 
by this effort, We have in it translations of two papers by 
Mr. K. A. Inostrantsev on the emigration of the Parsis to. 
India and on the Parsi funeral ceremony as illustrated in the. 
Gujarati versions of the Book of Arda Viraf, together with 
some literary and historical notes by Dr. Modi (the only 
Parsi contributor) and papers by the late Dr. P. D. Gune on 
“ The Indo-Iranian Migrations in the light of the Mitani 
Records” and by Dr. Shamasastry on “India under the 
Iranians”. Neither of the last has much scientific value. 

The Visva-bharati Quarterly is the organ of the 
“Santiniketan University”, founded by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, and naturally the latter figures largely in its pages, 
both directly and indirectly. We have essays by him entitled 
“ A Vision of India’s History ”—an appropriate title, for much 
of it is visionary—and “‘ The Way. to Unity”, besides some 
verses and notes. Professor Winternitz discourses well on the 
ethics of Zoroastrianism, while various writers contribute their 
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opinions on literature, art, history, and politics, which are 
mostly in the strain of advanced thought favoured by the 
school of Bolpur, and not seldom are dépia wal cxéte drra 
kai xvavavyéa, a8 is notably the case with the effusions of 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch on the New Art and of Professor 
Radhakamal Mukherjee on “The Communal Polity of 
the East”. 

The spirit of patriotism has moved a number of Gujarati 
scholars to found an institution, the “ Gujarat Puratattva- 
mandira ”, for the promotion of study and research in the 
ancient history, antiquities, literature, languages, and arts 
of India in general and Gujarat in particular. The literary 
organ of this movement, which includes within its scope 
Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, and even Islam, is 
“Puratattva”, a quarterly miscellany in the Gujarati 
language, of which three numbers have reached us. They 
promise well. The subjects treated by the contributors cover 
a@ wide area: Hindu and Jain literature, Pali and Prakrit, 
arts and sciences, history and inscriptions, are all represented, 
and we even find an essay on Jami by a Maulavi. While 
“ Puratattva ” seeks its inspiration in the rdgtriya pran, it is 
not by any means blind to the work of Western scholarship, 
and it reviews with appreciation the Cambridge History of 
India and Mr. Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. 
Despite certain by no means negligible shortcomings, there is 
good work here. A spirit of genuine scientific investigation is 
arising in India, especially in history, and it deserves a hearty 
welcome. The movement in the New India sometimes presents 
itself in curious forms, creating professorships and lecturerships 
for utterly immature youths and engendering a plentiful crop 
of painfully amateurish and often worthless books. But on 
the whole it is making for good and promises to bear valuable 
fruit, if only it can purge itself of the poison of nationalistic 
prejudice ; and none of its symptoms is of brighter augury 
than the work of the Puritattva-mandira. 

To the same institution we are indebted for the Arya- 
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vidyd-vyakhydna-malaé and Buddha-lila-sara-samgraha, forming 
Nos. 3 and 7 of a series of books published by it. The former 
contains eight essays in Gujarati, most of which are also 
printed in Purdtativa, while the latter is a Gujarati translation 
by Nilakantha Isvaradisa Maéruvala of Dharmananda’s 
Marathi work, which gives a lively account of the life 
and teachings of the Buddha compiled and paraphrased from 
the Pali scriptures—uncritical, but well written. 

The Jiifina-mandala of Benares is also active in the 
propagation of knowledge, but its affections are mainly 
engaged by history and political science, as may be seen from 
the titles of the four Hindi books which stand next on our list. 
Of these, the first (No. 34) is a manual of political science, 
describing the nature and rise of states, constitutions, and 
division of powers, and the like; the second (No. 35) is a 
handbook of political economy ; the third (No. 36) a history 
of England from earliest times to the present day, and the 
fourth (No. 37) an equally comprehensive history of India. 
The last-named work, the author of which veils his identity 
under the pseudonym of “ Ek Itihas-prémi”’, “A lover of 
History,” presents a curious mixture of the old and the new 
orders of thought: its account of the Vedic age is absurd 
romance, and it dismisses the great Mughal Emperors in six 
pages, repeats the vieux jeu about the vices of the British 
Government, and gives a very one-sided narrative of recent 
political developments, breaking off hastily at the unfortunate 
affair of Jaliyanwala Bagh. The other three books of this 
series may be more useful. 

The object of Dr. Nag, he tells us (p. 8), is firstly to trace 
broadly the political evolution of India down to the 
approximate age of Kautilya, then, after examining his 
contribution to the development of polity, to show the con- 
tinuity of the tradition in later works, and thus to place him 
in his proper place in the evolution of ancient Indian history. 
This programme, however, has been somewhat imperfectly 
realized in the author’s performance: the book contains a 
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good deal that is unnecessary and lacks much that is essential, 
confusing diplomacy with general polity and dealing 
adequately with neither. Towards the Kautiliya Dr. Nag 
adopts a critical attitude, following the good example of 
Jolly, Hillebrandt, and Winternitz. 

The leading conclusion of Dr. Walleser’s careful and 
scholarly study of the Bhabra Edict, in which he would correct 
hamiydye . . . vinayasamukase aliyavasini to paliydye . . . 
vineyasamukase aliyavasino, is that in it Asdka wishes to 
declare that four texts recommended for study—andgata- 
bhayadni, muni-githa, moneya-silte, and wupatisa~pasine— 
though not actually scriptural in the sense of having been 
uttered by the Buddha, are nevertheless dhamma-paliyayas, 
paraphrases of the Law, and may therefore be said to belong 
to the Law without incurring the guilt of conscious falsehood 
such as is castigated in the Rahulévada. This interpretation, 
we must confess, seems to us rather forced and improbable ; 
but Dr. Walleser’s arguments are well worth study. 

In the opinion of Dr. Slater, the dominant element in 
the Dravidian population of India is derived from the 
Mediterranean race, or a closely allied race, which entered 
India long before 1000 3.c., probably through Mesopotamia 
and Baluchistan, and thence through the Bolan Pass, or else 
along the sea-coast down to the mouth of the Indus, at a date 
before Sumerian civilization had arisen and agriculture was 
practised in Mesopotamia. In India they evolved a superior 
culture ; “in so far as this Dravidian civilization was derived 
from outside sources its origin is to be traced to Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, linked up with India by sea commerce” 
(p. 80). It was dominated, as in those countries, by religious 
ideas, and was under the supremacy of a priestly caste, the 
Brahmans; “the bringers of the heliolithic culture from 
Egypt mingled their blood with the Dravidians, and the 
result was the Brahman caste” (p. 158). Most of the other 
castes also arose in pre-Aryan times among the Dravidians, 
mainly owing to differences of occupation and race. The 
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Aryans on arriving in India were on a much lower level of 
civilization than the Dravidians, but were more efficient 
fighting men ; after conquering the latter and intermarrying 
with them, they borrowed a great deal of their culture, 
including the spiritual supremacy of the Brahmans, who in 
return adopted Sanskrit, which was thus a lingua franca 
that recommended itself by its greater simplicity. 

Such are Dr. Slater's leading ideas ; and we must say with 
regret that most of them have small intrinsic probability 
and are supported by nugatory speculations and serious errors. 
It has long been admitted by competent writers that some of 
the opponents of the Aryans in Vedic times (not necessarily 
all of them Dravidians) possessed a civilization equal if not 
superior to that of the Aryans; that India was connected 
by trade with the Near East from quite early times ; that the 
Aryans’ language and religion were considerably influenced 
. by those of the Dravidians ; and that Aryan blood is much 

diluted, and often non-existent, among so-called Aryans. 
These facts raise a series of problems which can only be 
resolved by the co-ordinated labours of scholars well versed 
in the languages, history, religions, and literatures of the 
Aryan and Dravidians. Dr. Slater has no such qualifications. 
He claims a knowledge of Tamil, but appears to be 
unacquainted with the Sangam poetry, with the other classical 
Dravidian tongues, with Sanskrit, and with most of the 
history, antiquities, and religion of ancient India; yet he 
does not hesitate to draw from unsound premises bold 
inferences that would make angels weep. He is a devout 


2 We may point to a few examples. Dr. Slater trusts to the broken 
reed of Mr. Oldham’s speculations (p. 53), and asserts the Dravidian origin 
of the Brahman caste, but he ignores the fact that no trace of a native caste 
of the kind is to be found in the South (Brahmans repeatedly occur in the 
Saigam poems, but there they are always Aryan foreigners). He says 
that “‘ the distinguishing mark of the Brahman caste is the cord of cotton 
thread . . . which indicates an original association of the caste with cotton 
spinning, which certainly was no art of the Vedic Aryans” (p. 57), and 
again, that this cord “ appears to be a very clear indication that Brahman 
supremacy has one of its roots in the descent of Brahmans from foreigners 
who earned the gratitude . . . of the population of India by teaching them 
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believer in the “ diffusiopist theory ” of Messrs. Elliot Smith 
and Perry, a doctrine to which, we believe, no competent 
Orientalist has yet subscribed; and this faith, combined 
with his plentiful ignorance of most essential facts, has 


seduced him into writing a singularly inaccurate and mis- - 


leading book. Some of the observations on modern cultural 
conditions among the Dravidians are of interest and worth 
reading, but they contribute little if anything to the main 
thesis of the book, which mole ruit sua. 

Rai Bahadur Hira Lal’s Gazetteer of Sagar District will be 
very useful to those who can read Hindi and are interested in 
a corner of India which has seen a great deal of history. 


to spin and weave (p. 160). Unluckily for this pretty theory, the sacred 
cord was originally not of cotton, and it is not peculiar to the Brahmans : 
it is the property of all the three first castes of Aryans, and is the badge 
distinguishing the Aryan from the non-Aryan. The argument that 
“ Sanskrit’ was much easier to learn than Dravidian tongues (p. 17) is 
erroneous. The greatest difficulty in colloquial Tamil arises from its 
-assimilation of consonants, which is a secondary development: primitive 
Dravidian in this respect is more faithfully represented by Kanarese and 
Telugu. None of these tongues colloquially is of excessive difficulty. 
The “Sanskrit” which met the ancestors of these tongues was quite as 
hard; it is represented by the Vedic and the language of the Brihmanas, 
with’ copious flexions and elaborate consonantism. Dr. Slater further 
®uggests that Southern architecture is different in origin from that of 
Northern India (p. 66), which shows that he understands neither. He 
thinks that the refinement of Tamil indicates “ priority of the Dravidians 
in attaining settled order and regular government ” (p. 69) ; as the earliest 
Tamil (the Saigam poems) is later than the Rgvéda byat least a thousand 
years, this argument is futile, He quotes as an instance of Dravidian 
culture the duodecimal system of numeration used in the island of Minicoy, 
in the Laccadives (p. 73); but the names of the numbers in this system, 
as reported by him, are purely Aryan, and the duodecimal system is well 
known among Aryans. On Indian religion some of his views display 
equal ignorance and perversity. ‘‘ The discovery of the biological fact of 
human paternity,” he says (p. 103), “ created the new gods Siva and Vishnu. 
Probably these two are only local variants of the same deity’; neither of 
them is Vedic, he adds (p. 106 f.); and thence he proceeds to build up 
perfectly absurd theory about Dravidians and buffaloes versus Aryans 
and oxen in re the biology of paternity and the worship of deities. He 
opines that “we may well see in Brahma the Sun God . . . imported” 
Jfrom Egypt] “into India” (p. 110); and Sarasvati “would appear to be 
a moon goddess" (p. 112). These are specimens of his arguments ; further 
discussion of them would be useless, 
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Mauryas, Sakas, Guptas, Huns, Harsavardhana, Kalacuris, 
Candéllas, Gonds, Bundélis, Marathas, British, and many 
others have ruled it in succession, and the inscriptions of 
Eran still stand as a monument of the great days when Hun 
invasion here threatened the life of India. This book is not a 
vernacular translation of the English gazetteers, but an original 
work written with inside knowledge and illustrated by 
numerous extracts from the writings of local poets. Its 
chapters deal successively with the configuration, history, 
population, land, industries, misfortunes, and administration 
of the District, concluding with an alphabetically arranged 
gazetteer of places. Full of reliable and clearly presented 
information, it will be a real boon; and it is satisfactory to 
learn that the series to which it belongs is to include twenty- 
five volumes, of which almost all are in progress or already 
completed. 

Mrs. Macnicol may be congratulated on having produced 
an attractive and representative anthology of 110 translations 
"of verses by Indian women, from the Vedic Ghisi to the modern 
English-writing ladies of Bengal. The passages are of differing 
length, varying from couplets to poems over a page long ; 
some are rendered into prose, others into verse ; and they are 
drawn from the literatures of Vedic, Sanskrit, Pali, Bengali, 
Gujarati, Hindi, Urdu, Kanarese, Kashmiri, Tamil, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Persian, and—English. Thus they very fairly repre- 
sent the share of woman in Indian literature generally. Apart 
from the rather dubious Vedic authoresses, this share was until 
recent times limited as a rule to minor poems, usually on the 
standing themes of religion, morals, and love: exceptions 
like Gangadévi, who wrote an ambitious and very creditable 
account of the exploits of her husband, Prince Kampana, 
the son of Bukka I, are rare. The advent of English literature 
and Christianity has greatly widened and freshened the 
interests of Indian poetry, as Mrs. Macnicol well shows in 
her instructive introduction ; and finally we meet a group of 
talented Bengali poetesses—here represented by Aru Dutt, 
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Toru Dutt, Ellen Goreh, and Sarojini Naidu—who are in 
technique, language, and purview wholly English. Thus this 
little book is by no means narrow in its themes, and will well 
repay study. Mistakes in it are few and slight ; the worst is. 
Nissa in the names of Zéb un-Nisa and Zinat un-Nisa. 

Mr. Rice’s handy and lucid handbook has been greatly 
improved in its second edition by the incorporation of much 
new material from the recently published second volume of 
Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar’s Karndtaka-kavi-charite 
and by the expansion of several parts, at the cost of the 
suppression of the previous appendices and history of the 
Kanarese kingdoms and dynasties. In the small space of 
128 pages it furnishes a good survey of the whole of Kanarese 
literature, with notes on the chief writers and their works and 
a few specimen translations, describing successively the 
language and country, the Jain period to a.p. 1160, Jain 
literature from 1160 to 1600, the rise of Liigayatism, Lingayat 
writers from 1160 to 1600, the rise of Vaisnava literature, the 
literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
nineteenth century, some characteristics of Kanarese 
literature, Kanarese grammarians, and Sanskrit writers in the 
Kanarese country. A certain number of slips appear in it, 
e.g. Chhandombuddhi for Chhandombudhi (p. 33, 1.1; p. 102, 
1. 8), Kambam for Kamban (p. 36, 1. 5), degree for decree (p. 46, 
1. 10), Devichandhu-rani for Dévt Chaudhurani (p. 101, 1. 5), 
Miidarai and Nalvale for Méidurai and Nal-vali (p. 101, 
1. 28). The doubt as to the existence of Palkurike Sémanatha’s 
Basava-purana (p. 53, n.) is unjustified, for that work was 
published at Madras in 1884; and the statement that Madhava- 
Vidyaranya was the author of the Sarva-darsana-samgraha 
(p. 115) is an error, as Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar has 
proved. 

The two French accounts which Dr. Caland has edited and 
annotated are respectively entitled Relation des Erreurs qui 
se trouvent dans la Religion des Gentils Malabars de la Coste de 
Coromandel dans l' Inde and La Gentilité du Bengala. Their 
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date and authors are uncertain; but Dr. Caland advances 
arguments of considerable weight to show that both of them 
are jn their present form the work of a Frenchman, who 
derived his materials for the first six chapters of the Relation 
from reports compiled about 1644 by the famous Jesuit 
Roberto de’ Nobili, to which he alludes under the title Religion 
des Gentils. The two treatises give fairly full accounts of 
religion and social and political conditions in the countries 
under survey, as they appeared to the Catholic missionaries, 
and are thus of considerable value, when due deduction is 
made for odium theologicum and imperfect information. The 
political state of the country was sad: “Le gouvernement des 
Gentils est le plus tirannique et le plus barbare qui soit au 
monde,” says the Relation, and this sweeping statement is 
to a great extent justified by the details that follow it. Among 
other interesting features may be mentioned the stories of 
Rama being carried away by the Raksasas and saved by 
Hanuman, and of Sikandar (Alexander the Great) and his 
wonderful ring ; and the numerous Tamil and Sanskrit words 
mentioned throw some light on the pronunciation of the 
period, especially for Bengal, though it must be admitted that 
some of them present riddles that the editor has failed to solve.* 
Dr. Caland has discharged his task with his usual skill; he 
has wisely omitted some sections of merely theological content, 
and his notes, though brief, are very helpful. Specialists in 
Indian languages and religions will find here good material 
on which to operate. 

Mr. Taki has been rather unfortunate in choosing the 
English title of this book, which has the innocent and laudable 
object of expounding the religious principles of the chief 
interpreters of Vaisnavism, notably Sankara, Raméanuja, 
Madhva, and the great Marathi Bhaktas, whom he interprets 
as seeking the Divine in Its various aspects by divers paths of 
love. The work is one that will appeal more to the East than 


1 For example, the prayer on p. 151, Il. 11, 12, seems to us to stand for 
#ri-Vigsnur ... 
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to the West ; but itis interesting as an exposition of the finest 
spirit of Vaisnava God-love, especially as represented by the 
Marathi saints, whose hymns are quoted abundantly, as they 
deserve. 

The library which commemorates the name of the first Dastur 
Meherji Rana possesses a rich collection of MSS., 469 in all, of 
which, naturally, the greater part consists of works connected 
with the Zoroastrian religion, both scriptural and post- 
scriptural, in Avestic, Pahlavi, Pazend, Persian, and Gujarati, 
with ancillary literature of historical, biographical, and lexical 
content. But secular Persian literature is also very fairly 
represented in it; it contains a good many MSS. of classical 
and post-classical poetry, works on morals, tales, history, 
biography, grammar, prosody, inshd, divination, etc., and 
even some standard Siifi poems are found init. There are also 
a few MSS. of Gujarati and Urdu secular literature, with some 


Arabic books, which, however, are negligible in quality and - 


quantity. Though from a technical point of view this catalogue 
has some shortcomings, it will be really useful to students who 
seek to exploit the wealth of the collection. 

Miss Anstey’s Index to the Indian Antiquary, when com- 
pleted, will be very welcome. In the first part, which is now 
before us, we have the titles of all the articles and notes 
grouped under their author’s names. Some criticism might be 
offered as to the method on which the Indian names of writers 
are arranged and the lack of cross-references; but withal 


the book will be very helpful. 
L. D. Barnett. 


GovERNMENT OF Patestive. System of transliteration from 
Arabic into English for official use. 8}x5}, 16 pp. 
Cambridge University Press, 1923. 

This nicely printed pamphlet, the work of a committee 
appointed by the High Commissioner for Palestine, “ aims at 
providing rules whereby Arabic names of persons and places 
may be spelt in English correctly and uniformly as well as 
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with ease and simplicity.” Three of the four desiderata seent 
to have been attained. The system is uniform, easy, and 
simple, and will enable Government Departments and officials 
to “ arrive at that standardization of spelling which the needs 
of the Administration demand”. As regards correctness, the 
standard has been adapted, perhaps necessarily, to that of 


the typewriter. > is not distinguished from b, > 


from ¢y, } from 4, .~ from (y. There is nothing to 
show whether vowels are long or short, except that kasra is 
represented by e, while 7 stands for ($¢. Hamza is invariably 
omitted, and tashdid is ignored in the case of those Arabic 
letters which require two English letters to represent them. 
The Committee claim to have tempered rigidity with common 
sense, but in practice these rules must often lead to confusion 
and uncertainty. For example, ai may denote any one of 


the Arabic combinations (6 ~, re a ? ger two of which 


are dissyllabic. Apart from such ambiguities, the system 
has the merit of being easy to learn. Those for whom it is 
intended will appreciate the list of 150 Palestinian names 
transliterated according to the rules previously laid down. 
The treatment of exceptions, including some “ consecrated 
spellings”, is judicious. 


Hanpsuce DER Isuam-Lireratur. By Professor D. Gustav 
PranpMUter. 107, viti+436 pp. Berlin and 
Leipzig: De Gruyter, 1923. 

Some day, no doubt, there will be given to the world a 
history of Islamic scholarship commencing with the earliest 
European grammarians, editors, and translators, tracing the 
gradual progress of knowledge in every branch of the subject, 
recording the most important contributions made by 
individuals, describing their character, and estimating their 
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significance in relation to each other and to the whole. 
Professor Pfandmiiller does not attempt anything so com- 
prehensive, but his book may be viewed as a sketch in which 
the outlines of the larger picture, though incomplete at many 
points, are clearly drawn. Notwithstanding its bibliographical 
foundation, the work is really a selective and critical survey of 
“‘Tslam-Literatur ”’, i.e. all that has been written about Islam 
in any European language, arranged under the following 
heads: (1) General Bibliography ; (2) the Lands and Peoples 
of Islam ; (3) the Political History and Civilization of Islam ; 
(4) Religion ; (5) Philosophy ; (6) Art; (7) the Literature of 
the Arabs, Persians, and Turks. The author has, of course, 
recognized that it is impossible to cover the entire ground in 
a volume of four hundred pages. Philology, belles-lettres, 
and the secular sciences are almost crowded out, while some 
of the subjects occupying reserved places are unduly squeezed 
in order to make room for a more detailed treatment of religion 
and politics. The central and by far the longest section 
(pp. 60-347) is that on Religion. It begins with a review of the 
principal “ Gesamtdarstellungen ”’, from Reland, Sale, and 
D’Ohsson to Goldziher, Snouck Hurgronje, Margoliouth, and 
Macdonald, which is followed by an account of the literature 
dealing with the discovery and decipherment of the South 
Arabic inscriptions, and the religious ideas current in Arabia 
before Mohammed appeared. Then comes an excellent 
chronological analysis of what has been written concerning the 
life, personality, and teaching of the Prophet; and this 
includes a great deal of polemical literature as well as the 
weightier judgments based on scientific.research. Here, as 
often throughout his book, the compiler not only states the 
views put forward, but quotes or indicates the criticism which 
they received and the arguments used against them. When 
he expresses opinions of his own, he does it unobtrusively. 
The Koran and the Hadith have a chapter to themselves, 
followed by two chapters on Mohammedan Law and Dogmatic 
Theology. The former of these contains an interesting notice 
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of the controversy which arose in 1915 over Snouck 
Hurgronje’s article “ Heilige Oorlog made in Germany” 
(p. 253). Many readers will be glad to see that in this résumé of 
the various aspects of Moslem religion Mysticism is treated 
with the fullness to which its importance entitles it. 
Ghazali is ranked amongst the Siffs, which is, perhaps, 
defensible though they themselves would repudiate him ; the 
introduction of Omar Khayyam and Nasiri Khusrau in the 
same company is more surprising. After a short account of 
the chief books and articles on Magic, the concluding chapters 
discuss the Sects of Islam and Christian Missions in the East. 

It would be strange if a work of this size and complexity 
were free from errors, but those which I have detected are 
slight. Sometimes it takes a standpoint too predominantly 
national, as in the very thin section devoted to the lands and 
peoples of Islam (to the bibliography of which, by the way, 
Le Strange’s Lands of the Eastern Caliphate should be added), 
and it throws into relief the views of leading German 
Orientalists, in particular Professor C. H. Becker. On the 
whole, however, as little fault can be found with the author’s 
impartiality as with his industry. The bibliographies show 
few gaps, and if the difficulty of selection has swelled them 
with some items that might be spared, he has made amends 
by calling attention to a great number of articles, dissertations, 
pamphlets, etc., which are not to be found in the ordinary 
books of reference. His manual gives ready access to informa- 
tion hitherto unarranged and disconnected, and at once brings 
the student into touch with the best authorities and with 
the general results of their researches. There ought to be a 
considerable demand for it. 


Srupies iv Tasawwor. By Kuasa Kuan. 7x4}, 
x + 212 pp., 1 chart. Madras: Hogarth Press, 1923. 
These essays discuss the allegorical meaning of Islam, the 
mystical descent and ascent of the soul, the history of Siifism 
and its affinities with Theosophy; and there are three 
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appendices—“ Sufi Orders in the Deccan,” ‘‘ Ghazzali on the 
Soul,” and “Technical Terms in Tasawwuf”. The book will 
be read with mixed feelings. It has far too many errors of 
print and of fact. The writer speaks of “ Abu Ali Ibni Sina 
of Spain”, “the Intelligentia primus of Aristotle”, and the 
Dervish Orders founded by the Caliphs Abi Bakr and Ali. 
A graver fault is the obscurity of his style, partly due to an 
imperfect command of English, but in large measure to lack 
of method and expository power. On the other hand, he has 
thought deeply on the subject and in some ways understands 
it admirably. Advanced students will find that the volume 
is worth reading for the sake of the ideas and materials which it 
contains, though the value of these is diminished by very 
inadequate references. It may be hoped that the author will 
do more justice to himself when he writes again. 


Diz ABHANGIGKEIT DES QoRANS VON JUDENTUM UND 
Curistentum. By Witnetm Rupowex. 94 x6}, viii+ 
92 pp. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1922. 

Dr. Rudolph goes over the old ground and arrives at 
two conclusions: (1) Jadaism and Christianity exerted an 
extraordinarily far-reaching influence upon Mohammed ; 
(2) Christianity gave the decisive impulse which caused him 
to come forward as a prophet. While the latter statement 
is not inconsistent with his view that Mohammed, though he 
could read and write, picked up all he knew about the life and 
work of Jesus from conversation with persons who were 
unable to give him a true notion of Christianity and are 
responsible for his extremely superficial acquaintance with it, 
one may doubt whether “ the decisive impulse” should be 
attributed to these ideas exclusively. The writer argues that 
the gist of Mohammed’s early teaching—the doctrines of 
universal Resurrection and Judgment, everlasting punishment 
in Hell, the Heavenly Book which is the source of Revelation— 
is of Christian origin, and attempts to distinguish other 
specifically Christian elements in the Koran, amongst which 
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he reckons saldt, sawm, and zakdt, as well as the Trinitarian 
series Allah, amr, réh. In many cases the evidence appears 
to be insufficient for his purpose, but he has written an 
interesting book. 


Ex-BerApori’s “ Kiran rorde er-putpAn” mvs Deurscue 
Upersetzt. By O. Rescuer. Lieferung 2, 10} x7}, 
pp. 140-285. Stuttgart: Heppeler, 1923. 

The first part of Dr. Rescher’s translation of BelAdori, of 
which 120 copies were printed, appeared in 1917. During 
the interval it has become increasingly difficult for German 
scholars to get their work produced, and though Dr. Rescher 
obtained a Government grant of 700 marks towards the cost 
of publication, he soon discovered that “dank der fleissig 
arbeitenden Notenpresse ” it was of no use to him. Of the 
present instalment, therefore, which carries the translation 
down to the middle of De Goeje’s text, only sixty copies have 
been published, and the system of transliteration has been 
modified for the same reason. Dr. Rescher, whose skill and 
wide experience as a translator of Arabic literature are well 
known, is to be congratulated on his enterprise, and we hope 
that the remainder of the work may have a smoother and more 
speedy passage into print. Pending the appearance of a full 
index, the references given in the list of “ Stichworte ” will be 
found serviceable. 


Asu ’t-Mandstn Inn Tacuri Brepi’s ANNALS ENTITLED 
' An-Nusém az-zdnrra Fi Muittx Misr wat-Kanrra. 
Vol. vi, pt. ii, No. 2. Edited by W. Porrer. 10}x7}, 
Ixxii + 300 pp. Berkeley: The University of California 
Press, 1923. 

This fascicle, covering the years a.n. 824-841, completes 
the sixth volume of Professor Popper’s edition. It includes 
indices of personal names, authors, titles of books, and place- 
names, together with a glossary, in the course of which a good 
many doubtful passages are discussed. As this portion of the 
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text depends on a single MS. (Paris, 1788), the difficulties are 
more numerous than usual. The few verses which occur 
might have had greater attention bestowed on them. I have 
noted the following mistakes and misprints :— 


sal oh 14, read “ly> ; 774, 18, read 
ll and 1; 788, 16, nad gol J a 788, 17, 
read 4, accel 788, a md and IV 802, 13, 


ee a 13, read aa 833, 18, 


read pee xe Ny Y; (cf. Imra’u ‘l-Qays, Jfu‘all., 


ed. Lyall, v. 5); 834, 2, read ll yj (ibid., v. 46). 


Marérraux Pour un Corpus InscriptionuM ARABICARUM. 
Deuxiéme partie, Syrie du sud. Tome premier, Jerusalem 
“Ville”. Deuxiéme fascicule. By Max van BERcHEM. 
14} x11, xxxii + 27] pp., 40 plates. Cairo: Imprimerie 
de l'Institut Francais, 1923. 

Van Berchem’s work on the Arabic inscriptions of Jerusalem 
was completed before his death, and M. G. Wiet, who has been 
entrusted with the task of supervising its publication, 
announces that it will appear, according to the author’s plan, 
in three volumes: “I Jérusalem-Ville, II Haram, III Deux 
fascicules de planches (parus en 1920) ; un fascicule comprenant 
Y'index général.” This portion, namely, the second half of 
the first volume, contains the text and translation of about 
eighty inscriptions, mostly short, of the Mamlik and Ottoman 
periods. The commentary, of course, is masterly. 
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C. Snovoxk Hureronse. Verspreide Geschriften (Gesammelte 

Schriften). Edited by A. J. Wensrxox. Vols. i and ii. 
93 x6}, 430 and 456 pp. Bonn and Leipzig: Schroeder, 
1923. ' 

The intimate knowledge of Islam which Professor Snouck 
Hurgronje acquired during his stay at Mecca and in other 
parts of the Moslem world is scarcely more remarkable than 
the penetration and sobriety of judgment which accompanies 
it. His “ Mecca” is one of the classics of Orientalism, and, 
if we consider the influence of his work as a whole, probably 
no living scholar has come so near to bringing about an ijmd* 
with regard to the fundamental questions in dispute, or 
handled them so wisely. It is, therefore, opportune that his 
writings, which include many lectures, articles, and reviews, 
"should be collected and arranged. The first volume comprises, 
under “Islam and its History”, nine separate publications. 
Two of these bear the title “ De Islam” and are dated 1886 
and 1912 respectively; amongst the rest we find “ Het 
Mekkaansche Feest” (the thesis presented by the author for 
his doctorate), “ Der Mahdi,” ‘‘ Une nouvelle biographie de 
Mohammed ” (criticizing Hubert Grimme), and “ L’Islam et 
le probléme des races”. In the second volume there are 
fifteen articles dealing with Mohammedan Law. Perhaps we 
ought not to wish that Professor Snouck Hurgronje had made 
less use of his mother-tongue ; but few of us can read Dutch 
half so well and easily as he can write in German, French, or 
English. 

'R. A. Nroxorson. 
Recent Books on India 
1. Historre pe Nata. Traduction Nouvelle par P. E. 
Dumont. 7} x 5}, 173 pp. Bruxelles: Lamertin, 
1923. 

This little book, which contains a translation into French 
of the famous Nala episode from the Mahabharata, appears 
in @ very attractive guise, the paper and the typography 
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being exceptionally good. The translation itself is accurate 
and scholarly, an admirable example in fact of the best type 
of French prose, sparkling and clear, a type which makes 
those who have ever tried to translate Oriental poetry into 
English prose feel both envious and despairing. The translator 
has wisely decided to retain the redundancy and accumula- 
tion of epithets, which are so eminently characteristic of the 
original Sanskrit, but he has with equal discretion elected 
to omit the constant and rather wearisome exclamatory 
appeals made by the teller of the story, the Brahman 
Brihadasva who relates the episode of Nala to king 
Yudhishthira, and who continually fills up metrical gaps in 
his Slokas by interjecting, “O king,” ‘“ O son of Kunti,” 
“O Bharata,” and many other similar appellatives. There 
is a useful index at the end of this little book, which explains 
all the proper names occurring in the course of the episode. 


2. Toe Lay or Ata. A Saga of Rajput chivalry as sung 
by minstrels of Northern India, partly translated in 
English Ballad Metre by the late Witt1aMm WaTERFIELD, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, with an‘ Introduction and 
abstracts of the untranslated portions by Sir Grorcr 
Grierson, K.C.LE. 8 x 5, 278 pp., 1 map. Oxford: 
University Press, 1923. 

To all lovers of Hindi literature this book, though com- 
paratively small, will be of the very greatest interest, and 
to those who, like the present writer, have lived in Bundel- 
khand and spent a considerable time at and near Mahoba, 
the old Chandel capital, by the banks of the beautiful lakes of 
Southern Hamirpur, where the names of Alha and Udal (or 
Udan), the old Banaphar heroes, might still be often heard on 
the lips of the people, it makes a quite unique appeal. The 
old bardic chronicle, of which it contains a translation, is 
the most popular poem of its kind in Hindustan. It did not 
exist in manuscript form, but was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation by illiterate wandering minstrels scattered 
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over Northern India from Delhi to Bihar. It was first 
reduced to writing in the early ‘sixties at Farrukhabad 
under the direction of Sir Charles Elliott, and it was at the 
suggestion of the latter that Mr. Waterfield, another member 
of the Indian Civil Service, who had distinguished himself 
at Haileybury and at the College of Fort William by his 
zeal and success in studying Oriental languages, undertook the 
task of translating the whole cycle. A small portion of this 
translation, which now appears as Cantos 2 and 3, was 
published by instalments in the Calcutta Review in 1875-6, 
but it was never completed. Mr. Waterfield retired from 
the Indian Civil Service in 1881 and lived after his retire- 
ment in Devonshire until his death, which took place at 
Dawlish in 1907. Very fortunately the rest of his translation, 
the whole of Cantos 1, 4, and 13, and portions of Cantos 8 
and 15, was preserved by his son and eventually placed at the 
disposal of Sir George Grierson. That veteran scholar has 
added to the heavy debt of gratitude, which all students of 
Hindi literature already owed to him, by publishing the 
whole of Mr. Waterfield’s translation together with prose 
abstracts of all the parts of the poem, which had been left 
untranslated, in order to preserve the sequence of the story 
and present it in an intelligible form. It is quite clear from 
the story of this poem that its origin is not to be found in the 
Mahoba-Khand of Chand’s great Hindi epic, the “ Prithiraj 
Rasau”. As Sir George Grierson points out, the poem of 
Chand deals with the story from the point of view of Delhi, 
while the Alha-Khand treats it from the standpoint of Kanauj 
and Mahoba, and the tale of the final fall of Mahoba is quite 
different. It is impossible in a necessarily brief notice of a 
book of this kind to set forth adequately the details of the long 
and complicated story of the poem, and it is still more difficult 
to convey any idea of its fascination and charm. I would 
like to urge all who have any sympathy with, or interest in, 
Hindi literature or Rajput chivalry, to read the admirable and 
succinct introduction, and I feel confident that this will lead 
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them on to the poem itself. Thereis, besides thisintroduction, 
a list of proper names occurring in the poem, occupying 
eleven pages, a reference to which will clear away many, 
if not all, of those difficulties which arise from the frequent 
allusive use of names of persons and places in the poem. The 
sole feature in this book which calls for regret is the fact 
that not even a few samples are given of the original Hindi 
verses. It can be readily understood that considerations of 
expense would now prevent a reproduction of the entire 
Hindi text along with the translation, but a few typical verses 
in their original form or even in transliteration would have 
added a good deal to the interest of the book. 


3. A Srupy wm Hinpu Soorat Ponrry. By Cnaanpra 
CHAKRAVARTI. 7} x 5,293 pp. Calcutta: R. Chandra 
Chakravarti, 1923. 

The author of this book explains that he originally intended 
to write what he terms a “cultural history” of the Hindus, and 
that he collected materials for this purpose, but a perusal of 
the late R. C. Datta’s Civilization in Ancient India convinced 
him that there were not sufficient new materials available 
to justify the publication of another book covering more or 
less the same ground. He has, however, decided to publish 
what he himself describes as hastily drawn sketches in the 
belief that some of them might be useful and interesting to 
students of ancient Indian history. The book, which is not at 
all attractive in appearance, being badly printed on paper of 
inferior quality, contains a good deal of interesting matter 
thrown together in a disconnected and inconsequent manner. 
It contains two short chapters at the beginning, dealing with 
the physical geography of India and with what the writer terms 
“ Hindi” languages, meaning thereby Indian languages, as 
he includes Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Malayalam in his 
survey, and five long chapters dealing respectively with the 
ethnic elements in Hindu nationality, Hindu myths, Hindu 
scripts, caste, and social organization, in addition to which 
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there is an appendix of twelve pages, giving lists of common 
words found in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, and in the 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic languages. 

The author displays a keen intellectual curiosity and 
evidences of wide reading and industry, but, in dealing with 
many matters of history, ethnology, and philology, his 
information is often not up to date and he seems to have little 
capacity for weighing evidence. He is, too, so carried away 
by excess of admiration for everything that is Indian that 
he condemns other types of mentality with an uncritical 
violence which would not find ready endorsement anywhere 
out of India. He says, for instance, of the Semitic race that 
they “have hardly contributed anything worth having to 
human knowledge ”, that their dreaming has been about “ the 
hoarded wealth of other peoples which their covetous hearts 
longed for, or the enchanting vision of voluptuous houris in 
paradise, or it was simply the raving madness of a religious 
hallucinary”’. ‘“ They have never,” he declares, “ created any 
synthetic philosophy or made any attempt at the solution of 
the cosmic problems.” He proceeds to condemn both the 
Bible and the Quran as showing no germ even of any such 
investigation. There is, however, as has already been 
indicated, a good deal that is highly interesting in this volume, 
e.g. it furnishes a translation of the long Hittite tablet found 
at Boghaz Keui in 1906, but there is unfortunately a com- 
plete lack of co-ordination and of the balanced critical 
judgment which is required in order to deal adequately with 
the ramifications of the complicated subjects which the writer 
has attempted to treat. 


4. History or Avuranezip. Mainly based on Persian 
sources. By Japunarn Sarkar, M.A. Indian Educa- 
tional Service. Vol. iii. Northern India, 1658-81. 
7} x 5, 394 pp. Calcutta: Sarkar, 1921. 

This is the third volume of a history of the reign of 

Aurangzib which extends over four volumes. It is from 
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most points of view a most admirable production, the price, 
too, in view of the excellent typography and the good binding, 
being comparatively low. The subject-matter reflects very 
great credit on the learning and industry of the writer, who 
displays a degree of impartiality and critical acumen which 
renders him well equipped for his difficult task. It cannot 
be said that this third volume is characterized by any specially 
interesting features. It merely carries on the history of 
Aurangzib’s reign in Northern India for twenty-three years 
in the middle of the period of his sovereignty. It describes 
the last years of Shah Jahan and his death, the Afghan war, 
and the invasion of Rajpiitina, followed by the Hindu 
reaction. Among the most interesting features of the volume 
are the appendices which give extracts from original Persian 
authorities about the destruction of temples by Aurangzib, 
and also contain a translation of Shivaji’s letter protesting 
against the introduction of the jaziya. A very full and useful 
bibliography is supplied at the end of the book. On the whole 
- the transliteration of Oriental names of persons and places has 
been done with care and consistency, but there are some 
exceptions, e.g. Acmal for Akmal (p. 244 and passim), 
Dilawwar for Dilawar (p. 378), Hassan for Hasan (p. 379), 
and Nissa for Nisi at the end of several feminine names. 
R. P. Dewnurst. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 
Sir Mortimer Durand, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.L, K.C.LE.. 


The death of Sir Mortimer Durand removes from among us 
the leading figure of the Indian Civil Service of the pre-war 
period. He held high offices as Ambassador in Spain, and again 
in America, but the work by which he will be remembered was 
done in Asia. As a young civilian he was appointed Political 
Officer to Lord Roberts in the Afghan War, and won a mention 
for gallantry in heading a dash which resulted in the rescue of 
a battery of artillery. In his heart he ever yearned to be a 
soldier, and probably this was the honour he prized the most. 

At the early age of 35 he was chosen by Lord Dufferin to 
be Secretary to the Foreign Department, and well he justified 
the choice. Among many important measures was the states- 
manlike step of raising the Imperial Service troops, which 
policy Durand induced Lord Dufferin to initiate, and which 
proved of considerable value in the Great War, from more 
than one point of view. 

But his greatest task was the creation of the Durand Line, 
which laid down British policy on the North-West Frontier of 
India, and resulted in the actual delimitation of both the 
administrative and the political boundaries. This achieve- 
ment was crowned by a mission to Abdur Rahman, the 
great Amir of Afghanistan. At first the Amir was suspicious, 
but Durand’s knowledge of Persian helped to impress his 
strong personality on the Afghan, who finally realized that 
he was dealing with an English gentleman and ended by trust- 
ing him and becoming his friend. 

This was the culmination of Durand’s career, and his so- 
called promotion to the Legation at Tehran was almost a 
waste of his great qualities, more especially as the policy of 
the London Foreign Office was one of drift at the period. 
The turning-point of Persian negotiations for a loan was the 
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refusal by the Foreign Office to support British capitalists, 
who were ready to find the money, with the result that the 
Russian Government stepped in and gained the leading place 
in Persia. After his retirement, Durand devoted himself to. 
literary work, writing the biographies of his two friends, 
Sir Alfred Lyall and Field-Marshal Sir George White. It 
was characteristic of his thoroughness that, in connexion with 
the latter work, he spent six months in South Africa to study 
the terrain. Both these works are models of what biographies 
should be. But these were not his only literary achievements, 
for he wrote a fine historical novel on Nadir Shah, the last. 
great Asiatic conqueror, and other works. Some day, too, 
his poems, which have much spirit and feeling, may be 
published. In addition to his literary tasks, Durand was 
a dignified and courteous Director of the Royal Asiatic 
Society from 1911 to 1920; he also worked hard during the 
Great War in charge of the Badge Committee. His character 
was one of reserve, which concealed qualities and knowledge 
of the highest order, and made his friendship of great value. 
By way of conclusion I quote the opinion of that great Viceroy 
Lord Dufferin, who wrote of Durand, then a young man: 
“* He is certainly the loftiest-minded man I have met in India 
—brave, cool, proud, absolutely disinterested, very industrious, 
and with a tremendous sense of the obligations and of the 
dignity which should attach to an English gentleman.” 
P. M. Sykes. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

At the Anniversary Meeting on 13th May, with Lord 
Chalmers in the chair, the report of the Council was read 
by the Secretary and its adoption formally moved by the 
President. It was as follows :— 

The Society has lost by death an Honorary Member, 
Professor Réné Basset, a Vice-President, Sir Henry Howorth, 
and the following fourteen members :— 


Haji A. Mejid Belshah. Mr. W. Miller. 

Rai Bahadur M. M. Mr. F. J. Monahan. 
Chakravarti. Pandit M. V. Pandia. 

Mr. ©. C. Clarke. Mr. 8. Rafiaeli. 

Dr. Witton Davies. Col. Rivett-Carnac. 

Mr. H. C. Fanshawe. Mr. H. Lyon Thomson. 

Miss L. Kennedy. Mr. 8. 8. Thorburn. 


Pandit D. K. Laddu. 

One hundred and nine members have resigned or otherwise 
ceased under the Rules to be members of the Society. 

The following nine resident members have been elected :— 
Father E. N. B. Burrows, 8.J., H.Ex. Mirza Kissa Khan. 


M.A. Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, 
Mr. G. L. Crimp. C.8.1. 
Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos. Mr. E. E. P. Rose. 
The Hon. M. Hachisuka. Mr. A. Waley. 


Mr. V. R. Karandikar, B.A. 


One hundred and two non-resident members have been 
elected :— 


Sir F. A. Aglen, K.B.E. Kaviraj A. C. Bisharad. 
Mr. A. 8. R. Ayyar. Miss W. 8S. Blackman. 
Mr. J. V. Apparsundaram, M.A. Rev. J. P. Bruce. 

Mr. 8. Barua, M.H.S. Mr. G. H. Bushnell. 
Mr. N. Basu, B.Sc. Mr. T. F. Carter. 

Mr. 8. Basu, B.A., I.C.8. Rev. T. W. Castle. 


Mr. 8. K. Basu. Mr. D. N. Chakrabarti, B.L. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


Mr. 8. K. Chakraborti, M.A. 

Mr. N. P. Chakravarty, M.A. 

Mr. G. H. Chandavarka, B.A. 

Shri G. Chandra, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr.B.Charan, Mukhopadhyaya, 
B.A., LCS. 

Mr. V. E. Charawanamuttu, 
A.O.P. 

Mr. A. K. Chatterjee, B.L. 

Mr. 8. K. Chaudhuri. 

Mr. W. W. Dalziel, B.A. 

Mr. B. Das, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. N. A. Das, B.Sc. 

Babu 8. Dass. 

Babu B. P. Dayal. 

Maulvi Md. Din, B.A. 

Mr. N. B. Divatia, B.A. 

Babu D. C. Dutta, M.A. 

Mr. W. W. Finlay, M.A., I.C.8. 

Mr. M. D. Follin. 

Mr. E. Forbes. 

Dr. P. K. Gangali, L.M.S. 

Mrs. M. Gull. : 

Mr. 8. Lal Gupta, B.A. 

Mr. H. R. Hardless. 

Mr. Maung B. A. Hlaing, B.A. 

Maj. O. Holstein. 

Dr. M. H. Hosain, Shams-ul- 
Ulama, Ph.D. 

Mr. M. Md. Ishaq Sahib. 

Mr. B. N. Kak, B.A. 

Prof. R. Kanshala, M.A. 

Maulvi A. Karim. 

Mr. C. T. Keller. 

Mr. G. Md. Khan. 

Mr. .W. U. Khan. 

Mr. G. Kitching. 

Pandit M. Koul Shastri, M.A., 
M.O.L. 
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Babu N. M. Lahiri, 
Kavisarbabhouma. 

Mr. R. 8. le May. 

Miss E. A. Levin. 

Dr. C. 8. Mahapatra, L.MS. 

Mr. 0. W. McMillen. 

Mr. P. N. Misra. 

Mr. C. Mital, B.A. 

Mr. §. C. Mitter. 

Mr. J. H. M. Moorhead. 

Khan Bahadur A. M. 
Muhammad, C.I.E. 

Mr. H. C. Nasker, M.L.C. 

Prof. P. E. Newberry. 

Mr. N. L. G. Nidhish. 

Dr. N. P. Nigam, L.M.P. 

Mr. 8S. G K. Parukutty- 
Amma, B.A. 

Pandit K. Parshad, M.A. 

Mr. R. Pershad, F.I.A. 

Mr. K. B. Pillay, B.A., 1.0.8. 

Mr. M. G. Raju. 

Mr. G. Ramadas, B.A. 

Mr. 8. C. Ray, B.A. 

Kaviraj 8. Ray, M.B. 

Mr. T. 8. N. Ray, M.Sc. 

Mr. 8. G. Rizvi, B.A. 

Mr. I. Rohman, B.A. 

Mr. B. V. N. Roy, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. A. N. Sapru, B.A. 

Raja J. 8. Sarangarh. 

Sriyukta M. N. B. Saraswati, 
M.A., B.L. 

Mr. B. Sarkar, B.A. 

Mr. J. G. Sen, B.A., Ph.D. 

Col. H. W. R. Senior, C.B., 
O.LE., D.8.0. 

Mr. 8. 8S. Sharma. 

Mr. B. P. Deo Sharman, B.A. 
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8. M. P. Singh, Taluqdar of Mr. S. Taylor. 


Khapradih. Rev. E. J. Thompson, B.A. 
Mr. B. R. Sinha, Jagerdar of Mr. J. 8S. Trimingham. 
Jubbulpore. Diwan 8. L. Tuli. 
Prof. O. Sirén. Mr. V. P. Vaidya, B.A., J.P. 
Pandit C. Srotriya. Mr. L. H. Wah. 
Dr. T. Stcherbatsky, Ph.D. Pandit M. T. Wankhade. 
Miss D. J. Stephen. Dr. J. L. Wyer. 


Mr. P, P. Subramanya, Sastri, Mr. M. Zahid-ul-Qadri. 
Khan Bahadur A. M. A. Sufi. Pandit R. N. Zutshi. 
Mr. R. K. Tandan, B.A. 

The total number of new members now stands at 111, but: 
the members lost to the Society by death, resignation, and 
removal, amount to 109. The total of the Society as a whole: 
is 976. Last year it was 974. 


Finance 

Letting of Offices—During the session all the offices on the 
second floor have been let save one, which was vacant for 
six months, now occupied, and one which has been reserved 
as a stock room for the Society. 

The Hon. Treasurer's Report shows for 1923 an income of 
£3,126 1s. and an expenditure of £2,947 3s. 3d. For 1922 
the income was £3,136 16s. 9d. and the expenditure 
£3,124 Os. Td. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Hon. Solicitor, 
Mr. A. H. Wilson, the Hon. Auditors, Mr. L. C. Hopkins and 
Captain Clauson, who kindly acted in the temporary absence 
of Mrs. Frazer, and the official auditors, Messrs, Price, Water- 
house & Co. 


Books Published by the Society 
The James Forlong Fund has published during the Session 
The Arab Conquests of Central Asia, by Mr. H. A. R. Gibb. 
The Oriental Translation Fund has published a second 
edition of Dhamma Sangani, by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
El-Asatir or the Samaritan Apocalypse of Moses, by Dr. M. 
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Gaster, and Tarikh en-Nubah, a history of the Fungs of Sennar, 
by Mr. Weld-Blundell, are in the press. 

The Monograph Fund has published Al-Ghazzali’s Mishkat 
Al-Anwar, a translation with an introduction by Canon 
W. H. T. Gairdner. 

Lectures 

The following lectures have been delivered, many of them 
being illustrated with slides :— 

“ British North Borneo,” by Major Owen Rutter. 

“ Recent Excavations in Babylonia, and their bearing on 
History,” by Dr. H. R. Hall. 

“ The Pictures of the Society,” by Mr. W. Foster. 

“‘ Manipur past and present,” by Colonel Shakespeare. 

“ The Cult of the ‘Cheng Huang Lao Yeh’ (Spiritual City 
Magistrate),” by Mrs. Ayscough. 

“ Pictures of Burma,” by Mr. R. Grant Brown. 

“ Mythology of the Rivers of Babylonia,” by Father E. N. 
Burrows. 

“ The Art of Islam from the point of view of Palestine,” by 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee. 


Gifts Presented to the Society 

The Executors of the late Sir H. Howorth, thirty-six works 
from his library. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar, five of his works. 

Dr. Sten Konow, volume i of Acta Orientalia. 

Mr. T. Brown, No. 6 of the Journal of the North China 
Branch. . 

Lady Holmwood, thirteen volumes of the Gazetteer of the 
North-West Provinces, and works by the late Mr. E. T. 
Atkinson. 

Sir E. Denison Ross, five volumes of the Sacred Books of the 
East. 

Mrs. Fanshawe, 107 works from the library of the late 
‘Mr. H. C. Fanshawe. 

The Rev. F. Penny, vol. iii of his work The Church in Madras. 
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Mr. O’Brien-Butler, Atlas of the Chinese Empire. 

The Duke of Sermoneta, volumes of the Annali dell Islam 
and Onomasticon Arabicum. 

Mons. Coedas, Bull. de Ecole Frangaise d’ Extréme Orient. 

Mr. H. Beveridge, William Carey. 

Mr. D. Du B. Davidson, several volumes of Journals and 
Proceedings of the Ceylon Branch of the R.A.S., and some Pali 
and Sinhalese dictionaries. 

Public Schools’ Gold Medal 

On the 18th of December the Society’s Gold Medal for the 
best essay on “Some Indian or other Oriental subject” 
was presented by Lord Chalmers to Mr. D. BE. F.-C. Binyon of 
Westminster School, the subject of the essay being “‘ Asoka ”’, 
Professor Rapson, Dr. F. W. Thomas, and the Headmaster 
of Westminster spoke on the occasion. 


The Journal 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to the Council that it has 
been able to increase the size of the Journal from 168 to 176 
pages, thus giving space for more contributions and reviews 
of books. 

Special General Meeting 

A Special General Meeting was called on 15th January, 
1924, to admit the Burma Research Society and the Mythic 
Society as Associate Societies under Rule 103. 

Centenary Volume 

The Centenary Volume which, under the editorship of 
Mr. F. E. Pargiter, had been for two years in preparation, 
came out in April. It was a record of the activities, publica- 
tions, and possessions of the Society, and a copy was presented 
to H.M. the King, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and to 
each delegate who came to the Centenary celebrations. 

Centenary Celebrations 

The Centenary celebrations commenced on 17th July, 
some forty Oriental Societies honouring the Society by 
sending representatives. At the opening ceremony H.R.H. 
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the Prince of Wales (Vice-Patron of the Society), accompanied 
by the Prime Minister, was graciously pleased to deliver 
an inaugural address. This meeting was followed by a lunch 
at Claridge’s, to which the Government had invited the 
delegates, the officers and Council of the Society, the Chairmen 
of Sections, and a few others. The Secretary of State for 
India, Viscount Peel, presided. 

The mornings of 18th July to 20th July were devoted to 
Sectional Meetings, and on 19th July His Majesty the 
King received the President, the Hon. Secretary, and Hon. 
Treasurer of the Society, together with M. Senart (Société 
Asiatique), Professor Breasted and Professor Williams- 
Jackson (American Oriental Society), and Professor Sten 
Konow (Orientalskelskab of Norway). Later on at Oxford 
the degree of D.Litt. was conferred upon Lord Chalmers, 
Sir Chas. Eliot, and Professor de la Vallée Poussin of Brussels. 

On the afternoon of 18th July the Director of the School 
of Oriental Studies showed the library, and a reception 
was given at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress. The next afternoon Mr. George Eumorfopoulos 
exhibited his remarkable Chinese collections, and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society gave a reception, while in the 
evening the India Society arranged a conversazione to 
meet M. Senart. 

The celebrations concluded with a banquet on the 20th, 
at which some 200 guests were present, speeches being made 
by the President, H.E. the Japanese Ambassador, Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, and Sir Thomas Holland, and replied to by M. 
Senart, Professor Williams-Jackson, Professor Sten Konow, 
and Professor E. G. Browne. 

For the furtherance of Oriental learning among the 
_assembled scholars from the Old and the New Worlds it 
was decided to organize the work on the following lines :— 

A. Far Eastern Section: Chairman, Mr. L. C. Hopkins. 

B. Semitic, Sumerian, Hittite, and Egyptian Section : 
Chairman, Professor 8. Langdon. 
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©. Indian Section: Chairman, Professor A. A. Macdonell. 
D. Islamic Section : Chairman, Professor D. 8. Margoliouth. 
Centenary Supplement 

A sum of £99 odd was left at the close of the Centenary 
celebrations, and it was agreed to use this for the purpose 
of issuing a Centenary Supplement, which would contain 
papers read before the different sections. Professor Margo- 
liouth was appointed editor-in-chief of the volume. As 
‘so many valuable papers were available, it was felt that- 
the sum first proposed would not be sufficient, and finally 
‘it was agreed to devote £150 to this work. Owing to the 
generosity of various members this sum has been partly 
subscribed. 

It will be issued as a supplement to the Journal, and will 
be presented to every member and to all the delegates who 
were present at the celebrations. It is hoped that this 
Supplement will be published in time to be issued with the 
July Journal, with which it will be uniform in size. 

Recommendations of Council 

Professor Margoliouth was co-opted as Vice-President since 
the last Anniversary Meeting in the place of the late Sir Henry 
Howorth. Under Rules 30 and 32 Sir G. A. Grierson retired 
from the Office of Vice-President and Mr. O. Blagden from 
the Council. The Council recommend that Dr. A. E. Cowley 
be made Vice-President in place of Sir G. A. Grierson, who, 
together with Mr. W. Foster, is recommended for election 
to Council. 

Under Rule 31 Dr. F. W. Thomas, Mr. E. 8. M. Perowne, 
- and Mr. A. G. Ellis retire from the offices of Hon. Secretary, 

Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian respectively. The 
Council have pleasure in recommending their re-election. 

The Council recommends Mr. L. C. Hopkins and Mrs. Frazer 
as Hon. Auditors, and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. as 
auditors for the ensuing year. 

_ Mr. E. 8. M. Perowng, the Hon. Treasurer, in presenting 
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the accounts, said that the outstanding feature of the past 
year was the Centenary celebrations, but this, owing to the 
special fund subscribed in connexion with them, was very 
little reflected in the accounts, except for a slight increase 
in the cost of the Journal and also the outlay of £225 for 
printing and binding the Centenary Volume. An analysis 
of the accounts showed a small improvement on balance. 
Among the features he noticed was the subscription of half 
a guinea each from two student members. The Society 
would like to see a far larger number of these subscribers, 
for they might be considered as valuable recruits for full 
membership later on. In regard to receipts, the falling 
off in Journal subscriptions was probably due to merely 
temporary causes, and was expected to recover. On the 
payment side some reductions had been effected, though the 
items for gas and electric light were larger than usual, owing 
to the long continuation of cold weather. The payment 
made for printing and binding the Centenary Volume was 
expected to be more than recouped eventually by subscriptions 
of members thereto and other sales of this interesting volume. 
Since the last annual meeting some £300 had been invested 
in respect to compounded payments of members’ subscrip- 
tions, £239 of this being in hand at the end of last year. 
He did not propose to discuss the accounts on a percentage 
basis, because for the last two or three years, for various 
reasons, the financial affairs of the Society had not been quite 
normal. He thought they had well held their own during 
the past year, but they must be looking continually for fresh 
accessions of membership. He expressed his indebtedness 
to Miss Phillips, the Assistant Treasurer, for the information 
and help she was always so ready to give, and for the excellent 
and painstaking way in which the accounts were kept. 

Mr. WittovcHpy-Meape said that it was satisfactory to 
know that the membership had been maintained, and gratifying 
to learn that the valuable papers read in the Centenary 
celebrations would be placed at the disposal of ye eer 
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under the ‘editorship of Dr. Margoliouth. That good work 
had been done by the Society in the republic of letters was 
shown by the congratulations it had received from learned 
societies throughout the world on its centenary. For more 
than a hundred years now they had been trying to promote 
sympathetic knowledge of the life and thought of the East 
in this country and especially in London. Though it received 
grants from some Eastern Governments, the Society had not 
at its disposal very large amounts for promoting Oriental 
knowledge by an active propaganda. Such propaganda 
might well take the form of lectures to larger though less 
distinguished audiences than assembled to hear the papers 
read before the Society, so that English-speaking people 
might know a little more about the countries and peoples 
of the East than was the case. There were many people 
quite unable to appreciate the technical work set forth in 
the Society’s Journal, but who were none the less anxious 
to obtain reliable information on the history and antiquities 
of the Orient, and particularly on those of India and of the 
countries inhabited by the yellow races. Many members 
of the Society had done excellent work for Orientalism, 
but the public knew little and cared less about these achieve- 
ments. They should be set forth in a popular way that would 
reach the large British public. The Society needed more 
money and more publicity : it was a very valuable institution 
if only the public knew a little more about it. They must 
steadily adhere to the object of breaking down ignorance 
and prejudice on Eastern matters, and placing before the 
general British public opportunities for gaining a sympathetic 
knowledge of the things of the Orient, first within the British 
Empire and then of the whole of the East. 

Mrs. Lonewortx Dames supported the adoption of the 
report, which was then carried. The recommendations of 
the Council as to the filling of vacancies and reappointments 
to honorary office were adopted on the motion of the 
President, supported by Mr. Blagden, Mr. Greenshields, and 
Miss Kemp. 
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Lord Cratmers, in conformity with annual usage, then 
addressed the meeting on the proceedings of the year, and 
also made some observations relative to the history of some 
branches of Oriental learning in the past century. He 
expressed his satisfaction that as the Centenary celebrations 
were prefaced with the Centenary Volume, in which 
Mr. Pargiter digested the scholarly history of their first 
century; so they were to have a scholarly sequel in the 
form of a Centenary Supplement containing learned papers of 
lasting value contributed by their own and by foreign scholars 
to the four centenary sections and edited by the four dis- 
tinguished chairmen of those sections. The Centenary 
celebration was a marked success, recognized as such not only 
by their own members, but also, with frank and fraternal 
generosity, by their foreign guests, 

Toward the close of their first.century there was a timely 
and fruitful amalgamation with the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. This had necessarily focussed their attention 
more immediately than heretofore not only on Palestine, 
but also on those ancestral lands from which Palestine drew 
her earliest civilization and culture. In the past century 
there had been vast and stupendous progress in our knowledge 
of those immemorial lands. A century ago, apart from the 
then still recent discoveries of the Vedas and of some Sanskrit 
literature by Sir William Jones and his followers, our 
knowledge of the ancient world, outside Greece and Rome, was 
limited to the Hebrew Scriptures. The Pentateuch and the 
history embodied in it stood alone (as had been well said 
by Sayce), like some solitary peak in a desert land where 
all else had been reduced to a level plain, the last relic that 
had survived to us out of the wreckage of the Oriental past. 
Since then the excavator had unearthed buried cities and 
forgotten records; the scholar, with patience tempered by 
genius, had deciphered the records thus brought to light. 
Leaving aside predynastic and legendary history and pottery, 
we already had for the Euphrates and the Nile valleys con- 
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temporary records going back some 3,500 years 3.c.—records 
not of barbarism, but of the historic and literary civilization 
of mankind. It was not an overdraft of optimism to believe 
that the years immediately ahead of us might restore with 
certainty to human knowledge those far earlier ages of civilized 
mankind in the valleys of the Euphrates and Nile at which 
scholars were now working with a zeal which was as hopeful 
as it was undaunted. 

The President next drew attention to the illustration 
his topic afforded of the solidarity of human knowledge 
and of the parallel growth of knowledge in widely separated 
and yet cognate spheres. Growth in one sphere more or less 
synchronized with growth in other spheres ; a common spirit 
and inspiration informed their symmetrical development, He 
took by way of illustration the science of geology, now linked 
on to history by archeology. The received opinion a century 
ago was that “the phenomena of geology could only be 
explained by assuming violent périodical convulsions and 
a high intensity of terrestrial energy culminating in repeated 
catastrophes”. In the course of the past century, notably 
through the labours of Lyell, it had come to be recognized that 
the physical forces now in action were powerful enough, if only 
time enough was given, to produce results quite as stupendous 
as those of the geological record; and the stratigraphy and 
paleontology of strata had now been mapped with the 
certitude and precision of the Post Office Directory. There 
had been contemporaneous development in geology, as in 
Asiatic history, of the historic sense; of the reign of law; 
of the sequence of preceding cause and resulting effect; of 
the refusal to assume cataclysms to conceal ignorance. 

He asked them to recognize with him how very profoundly 
views currently accepted a hundred years ago had been 
modified by biblical archmology and historical criticism, 
reinforced by physical science. It should not be forgotten 
that to our grandfathers the rediscovery of Babylonia and the 
historical light it threw on details in Genesis brought a flood of 
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new light so dazzling as to obscure their vision of essentials, 
in contra-distinction to details more or less irrelevant. To 
them the new knowledge appeared to come with a sword 
to destroy, to destroy, as it seemed to them, the infallibility 
of scripture, the argument from Design, and the very founda- 
tions of all religious belief ; they felt themselves exiled from 
their spiritual Eden. To-day we claim a truer perspective 
and a saner synthesis. While we welcomed scientific in- 
vestigation, we were not tempted to mistake processes for 
origins, or to render to a scientific or historical Casar the 
things that were not his. No thinking man or woman of 1924 
would desire either to obliterate the records of new knowledge 
won in the past century, or stay the hand and brain of scientist 
and scholar from enriching the human mind with discoveries 
still to be made in their own spacious domains, for, as Goethe 
had taught the world, the one fatal thing is to say to the 
moment: “Stay, thou art fair.” “Fair as their past century 
might look to them: in retrospect, they looked forward to 
a still fairer prospect.in the new century on which the Society 
had just entered. 


The following were elected at the General Meeting in June : 





Mr. 8. F. Atkins. Khan Bahadur T. Malak, B.A. 
Mr. S. K. Bose, B.A. Dr. P. Chandra Sen, M.B. 
Mr. H. Chatterjee, : Dr. R. J. Moses, D.C. 
Vidyabhusana. . Pandit Pran Nath. 
Captain C. C. Davies. Mr. G. W. Place, B.A., LL.B. 
Paymaster Capt. H. A. Gyles. Mr. D. Talbot Rice. 
Mr. W. M. Hardy. The Hon. Moti Sagar. 
Mrs. Latta. 
Gifts 


A number of Siamese books and pamphlets have been 
presented by the Vajisafiana Library, Bangkok; 
Professor Breasted has given his work, Oriental Forerunners 
of Byzantine Painting; and Mr. Beveridge has paid for the 
binding of two volumes in the Library. Khan Bahadur Mirza 
Muhammad has presented a Persian MS., Sir A. T. Wilson 
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two Arabic MSS., Mr. W. R. Gourlay thirteen books, Sir 
Wolseley Haig his work The History of the Nizam Shahi Kings 
of Ahmadnagar, and Mr. A. G. Ellis Chaldaisches Worterbuch 
by Levy. 

A conference on “ Living Religions within the Empire ”, 
22nd September to 3rd October, is to take place at the British 
Empire Exhibition, under the auspices of the School of 
Oriental Studies and the Sociological Society. °° 


On 8th April Mr. C. R. Ashbee, R.I-B.A. (late Civic Adviser 
to the City of Jerusalem), read a paper entitled “ The Art of 
Islam from the point of view of Palestine”. The following 
are the heads of his paper :— 

The impression that Islam makes on the impartial English- 
man and the English administrator is that of an older 
civilization in which there stand out three facts, beauty, 
power, reality. How this civilization grew up and expressed 
itself in the arts and the difference in the approach towards 
the arts of the Arab and the Jew is shown (in a series of 
slides) in various, especially Palestinian, Arts and Crafts. 
The Islamic theory of beauty and the early Islamic attempt to 
find a synthesis of Graeco-Roman paganism and the Christian 
Gospel of love; the value of a study of these things in the 
mechanical pre-occupations of the West, and the questionable 
wisdom of Western destructive processes, as sometimes seen 
in social and educational methods, and the need for a people to 
work out its own salvation on the lines of its own esthetic 
expression. 

In her lecture on 10th June entitled “Some Social and 
Religious Customs in Modern Egypt, with special reference to 
Survivals from Ancient Times *’, Miss Blackman said that for 
the last four seasons she had been living among the peasants 
of Middle and Upper Egypt, studying their social and religious 
customs, together with their arts, industries, and folklore. 
In the space of an hour she could only touch on a few social 
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and religious practices. She began by dealing with the Cult of 
Local Saints, both Moslim and Coptic, and pointed out several 
survivals from the ceremonial usages of ancient times. Sick 
persons visit the tombs of the saints in order to be cured. For 
this purpose use is made, not only of petitions to these holy 
beings, but of leaves from the trees attached to their tombs, 
or of water from their sacred wells. 

Miss Blackman pointed out that the ceremonial cutting of 
the hair of children and dedicating it to one or more saints 
was, without doubt, an ancient Egyptian practice, in view of 
certain objects found at El-‘Amarnah. 

One of the social customs discussed by Miss Blackman was 
the practice of fashioning a “ corn-maiden” out of part of 
the firstfruits of the corn. These “ corn-maidens” are of a 
peculiar shape and are apparently depicted in certain New 
Kingdom tombs at Thebes. 


The following are needed for the Library :— 

Ceylon Branch R.A.8., Proceedings, vol. viii, 1883. 

China Branch R.A.8., Transactions, pts. v—-vii, 1855-9. 
pts. i, ii, vi; vol. xxiv, pt. i. 

Hakluyt Society: Rundall, Collection of Early Documents 
on Japan, 1850. 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia in fourteenth 
century A.D. from the Nuzhat-al-Kulab of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi: As. Soc. Monographs, 1903. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, Nos. 5, 6; vol. iii, Nos. 9, 
11, 12; New Ser., Nos. 9,10. Proceedings from the beginning. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, vol. i, pts. iii, iv; vol. ii, pt. iv. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i, Nos. 2, 3; vol. ii, No. 1. 

Supplement to the Geographical Journal, No. 5. 

Temple, Legends of the Punjab, vol. iii. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vols. i, ii, and xxix, pts. iii, iv. 

Zeitschrift der D. Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, vol. viii. 

Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Bd. xxii, pts. iii, iv. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE CAMPBELL MEMORIAL 
GOLD MEDAL 

At the General Meeting of 10th June, Lord Chalmers, on 
behalf of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
presented the Campbell Memorial Gold Medal for 1923 to 
Sir George Grierson, K.C.I.E. 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven, after acknowledging on behalf of the 
Bombay Branch the courtesy of the President and Council 
in arranging the presentation, remarked that, on a similar 
occasion, some eight years ago, an account of which would be 
found in the Society’s Journal for 1916, he paid a tribute to the 
character and achievements of Sir James Campbell. 

He feared that, with the lapse of years, the number of 
those who were personally acquainted with this genial scholar, 
a man of singularly broad human sympathies, was rapidly 
diminishing. Campbell was, of course, a contemporary of 
Kennedy, Fleet, Crooke, Nesfield, Ibbetson, Lyell, and 
Vincent Smith—scholars of whom the Indian Civil Service 
had just reason to be proud. 

Campbell’s great work as compiler of the Bombay 
Provincial Gazetteer was known to and admired by all 
students of the Western Presidency. It was a life’s work, 
occupying nearly thirty years from its inception to its com- 
pletion, and was a veritable mine of useful information. In 
a lighter mood, James Campbell was a worker in folk-lore and 
primitive religion. The materials which he collected in Notes 
on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom deserved greater 
publicity than they had hitherto attained. 

When he died in 1903 his friends resolved that his memory 
should be preserved by the foundation of a medal, to be 
conferred by the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
on scholars who distinguished themselves in the studies in 
which Campbell had attained pre-eminence. 

After describing the qualifications of the previous recipients 
of the medal, Mr. Enthoven stated that Sir George Grierson, 
as a Vice-President and member of the Council of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society, was well known to all in the room. Many 
were familiar with his large folio volumes, embodying the 
results of the Survey of the numerous languages and dialects 
of India. The difficulty of identifying and classifying Indian 
languages and dialects was almost as formidable as the correct 
record of Tribe and Caste. To the skill, learning, and 
perseverance with which these difficulties had been overcome, 
the records of the Survey bore eloquent testimony. Undertaken 
during active service in India, the Linguistic Survey had been 
carried on, in retirement, in the Camberley workshop, for 
many years. It had now arrived at its final stage, the issue of 
the last volume. 

Many had heard with interest the story of the Prodigal 
Son told on the gramophone in Bhili, Kanarese, or some other 
of the numerous Indian languages, from the records of the 
Survey. It might, indeed, be reckoned among Sir George 
Grierson’s minor achievements that he had conferred on the ° 
Prodigal Son a widespread notoriety in remote parts of India 
which that somewhat unstable character could not otherwise 
have hoped to attain. 

All congratulated the Director of the Linguistic Survey of 
India on the completion of this great undertaking, which had 
earned him, among philologists, a world-wide reputation. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society had 
decided that this achievement might be fittingly recognized 
by conferring on him their gold medal. 

He had already described briefly the qualification of the 
scholars who had been its previous recipients. The Bombay 
Society were unanimously of the opinion that in awarding 
the 1923 medal to Sir George Grierson the value of the 
distinction was being fully maintained. He ventured further 
to assert that those who aspired to receive a similar honour in 
future would have before them, in the Linguistic Survey of 
' India, an example of perseverance, skill, and ripe scholar- 
ship which they would find difficult to emulate and impossible 
to surpass. 
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After the presentation of the medal Sir George Grierson 
made the following speech :— 

It is difficult for me to express in suitable words my sense of 
the honour that has been conferred upon my fellow-workers 
and myself by this recognition coming from the Bombay of 
Biihler, Fleet, Bhandarkar, and Sir James Campbell. The 
’ association of Sir James’s name with the medal is particularly 
gratifying to me; for, though I never had the privilege of 
personally meeting him, I owe him a heavy debt for what he 
gave me a quarter of a century ago, when I, a complete 
stranger, appealed to him for help. I was then corresponding 
with officials all over India, asking them for specimens of _ 
the languages in their respective charges. Among these officials 
was the Collector of Bombay, then Mr. Campbell, and all that 
I expected from him was a specimen of the local Marathi. 
But Bombay is a city of many nationalities, and Sir James, 
who was at that time busy on his monumental Gazetteer of 
the Bombay Presidency, instead of confining himself to this 
one language, collected for me specimens of every language 
spoken in Western India from Sindh to Kanara. A more 
valuable gift, coming from such an authority, could not at the 
time have been made to me, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the account given in the Linguistic Survey of the tongues 
spoken in the Presidency is almost entirely based on, and owes 
much of its value to, his generous contribution. 

Bombay has long been interested in the history of Indian 
languages. If we except Carey’s memorable letter to the Bible 
Society, written in 1816, the first attempt, and a very success- 
ful one, at making a general survey of the speeches of India 
was written by Sir Thomas Erskine Perry, Chief Justice of 
Bombay, and appeared in the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of our Society for 1853, Fifteen years before this, in 1838, 
Major Leech, of the Bombay Engineers, contributed to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal an astonishing series of articles on 
the languages of Afghanistan and Northern India from Kabul 
to Bundélkhand, some of which are still our only authorities 
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for forms of speech that have since died out or have, for 
political or other reasons, become inaccessible. To mention 
only one other illustrious name, there is that of my old friend 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, whose Wilson Philological 
Lectures, delivered in 1877, have never been surpassed in 
broadness of outlook or in knowledge and mastery of 
detail. 

The idea of a Linguistic Survey of India was first publicly 
discussed when the Oriental Congress held at Vienna in 1886 
drew the attention of the Government of India to its 
desirability. The proposal was favourably received, and 
a few years later the task was committed to my care. It has 
taken just thirty years to carry it through; and if, without 
pretended modesty, I confess that no one is more conscious 
than myself of its deficiencies, I am still not guilty of a vain 
boast if I claim that what in this respect has been done for 
India has been done for no other country in the world. 

Time will not permit me to trouble you with details, and I 
here confine myself to stating its general results. The Survey 
establishes the fact that there are 179 distinct languages spoken 
in India, and that these have at least 544 dialects. The list 
of dialects is not complete, for the net of the Survey did not 
cover the whole of India, but the number of languages may 
be taken as approximately correct, and, for most of these, 
specimens and grammatical sketches will be found in its pages. 
It shows that, in the matter of languages, India has con- . 
nexions that encircle nearly the whole world. To the west it 
has relations with Indo-European languages reaching across 
Asia and Europe to America ; while to the east, the Austric 
languages form a chain connecting Kanawar, in the Punjab, 
through Indonesia and Polynesia, with Easter Island, off the 
coast of South America. 

May I sum the whole up in the words of the Survey itself. 
India is a land of contrasts, and nowhere is this more evident 
than when we approach the consideration of its vernaculars. 
There are languages whose phonetic rules prohibit the existence 

JRAS. JULY 1924. 84 
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of more than a few hundred words, and which cannot express 
what are to us the most simple of ideas ; and there are others 
with opulent vocabularies rivalling English in their copious- 
ness and their accuracy of idea-connotation. There are 
languages, every word of which must be a monosyllable, and 
there are others in which syllable is piled on syllable till the 
whole monstrous word is almost a sentence in itself. There are 
languages which know neither noun nor verb, and whose 
only grammatical feature is syntax ; and there are others with 
grammatical systems as completely worked out as those of 
Greek or Latin. There are the rude languages of the naked 
savages of East Assam, which had never yet been reduced 
to writing till they were approached by the Survey, 
and there are languages with great literatures adorned by 
illustrious poets and containing some of the most elevated 
deistic sentiments that have been uttered in the East. There 
are parts of India that recall the confusion in the Land of 
Shinar where the Tower of old was built, and in which almost 
each petty group of mountains has its separate language ; 
and there are great plains, thousands and tens of thousands 
of miles in area, over which one language is spoken from end 
to end. 

Light comes from the East, but many years must first be 
passed in unremitting quest of knowledge before we can 
inevitably distinguish it from the false dawn that is but a 
promise and no reality. Hitherto European scholars have 
mainly busied themselves with the tongues and thoughts of 
ancient India, and have too often presented them as 
illustrating the India of modern times. But the true modern 
India will never be known to us till the light in the West has 
been reflected back on the hopes, the fears, the beliefs, of the 
three hundred and twenty millions who inhabit it at the 
present day. For this an accurate knowledge of the modern 
vernaculars is necessary, a knowledge not only of the colloquial 
languages, but also, when they exist, of literatures too often 

’ decried as worthless, but which one who has studied them and 
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loved them can confidently affirm to be no mean possession of 
no mean land. 

Such as they are, I lay the volumes of the Linguistic Survey 
as an offering before the India that was long my home, and 
that has itself had a home in my heart for more than half a 
century. It was to me a memorable day when in 1868 my 
loved and honoured teacher, Professor Atkinson, introduced 
me to the Sanskrit alphabet in what soon became to me his 
familiar rooms in Trinity College, Dublin. Five years later, 
as, full of hope, I was bidding him farewell before starting 
for India, he laid this work upon me, and with the enthusiasm 
of youth I gladly undertook it. Throughout my active life 
among the people his parting injunction was ever present to 
my mind, and urged me to devote such times as I could spare 
from official duties to preparation for its accomplishment. 
Twenty years later came the opportunity, and the privilege 
of conducting this Survey became mine. For me, personally, 
these years of preparation were by no means without profit. 
I have been granted a vision of a magnificent literature 
enshrining the thoughts of great men, from generation to 
generation, through three thousand years. I have been able to 
stroll through enchanted gardens of poesy, beginning with the 
happy, care-free, hymns of the Védas, continuing through great 
epics, through the magic of the Indian drama and the con- 
summate word-witchery of Kalidasa, through the lyric poetry 
of the Indian reformation, through the heart-melody of Tulsi 
Das, down to the jewelled distichs of Bihari Lal. Truth have 
I gathered from many a tree of knowledge—from the ripe 
Pandit, strong in his monism, acute in thought, crystal clear 
in his exposition, and from the simple peasant chatting in his 
rude patois under the village tree, steeped in the deepest 
superstition, yet quick with a living faith in the fatherhood of 
God that would put to shame many a professing Christian. 
Hidden under religiosity have I found religion, hidden under 
legend history ; wisdom have I found in the proverbs of the 
unlettered herd. Here and here did India help me; how can 
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Thelp India ? This is a question that we Westerners who have 
gone to India in the service of His Majesty have each in his 
own way done our best to answer. Among us have been great 
administrators, great soldiers, great scholars, great teachers, 
masters of the healing art. There have been diversities of gifts, 
but the same spirit—a spirit of devotion to duty and of 
sympathy with the millions amid whom our lot was cast. 
My own share in the endeavour to answer it has been a very 
small one; but, if this Survey should help to bring India 
nearer to the West, I shall feel that my efforts have not been 
utterly in vain. 

Lord Chalmers and Mr. Enthoven, I thank you gratefully 
for this medal, and would ask you to convey these thanks to 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society which has 


presented it. : 
The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws has been con- 


ferred by Harvard University on Doctor H. Ballou Morse, 
a member of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


The gift of Mr. W. R. Gourlay 


The Ajivikas. By B. M. Barua. Pt. i. Calcutta, 1920. 

Catalogue of Ancient Records preserved in the Historical Record- 
Room of the Government of Bengal, 1758-1858. Pt. i, 
Secretariat Records. Calcutta, 1917. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College. Prepared by Hrishikésa Séstri. 
Six vols. Calcutta, 1892. 

A History of Indian Logic (Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Schools). 
By Satischandra Viivebkwena. Caloutta, 1921. 

A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy. By Benimadhab 
Barua. Calcutta, 1921. 

Lectures on the Ancient History of India on the Period from 
650-325 3.0. 

Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics. By D. R. Bhandarkar. 
The Carmichael Lectures, 1918-21. Calcutia, 1919-21. 
Manu-Smrti. The Laws of Manu with the Bhasya of Médhitithi, 
tr. by ees Jha. Vol. i, pts. i, ii; vol. ii, pt. i, Caloutta, 

1920-21 

Occupancy Right, its Serger and Incidents, together with an 
Introduction dealing with Land Tenure in Ancient India. 
By Radharaman Mookerjee. Calcutta, 1919. 

Prologomena to a History of Buddhist Philosophy. By B. M. 

rua. Calcutta, 1918. 

Selections from Hindi Literature. Booki. Bardic Poetry compiled 
by Lala Sita Ram. Calcutta, 1921. 

She-Rab Dong-Bu or Prajn Danda. By Lu-Trub (Nagarjuna), 
ed. and tr. by Major WL. Campbell. Calcutta. 1919. 

The Study of Patanjali. By ing eter Dasgupta. Calcutta, 

1920. 


Vanga Sahitya Parichaya, or Selections from Bengali Literature 
from the earliest MSS. to the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen. Two vols. 
Calcutta, 1914. 

Books 

Abhidhammatthasamgaho. Pali. From Editor, 

Addenda and Corrigenda to B. Vol. Gazetteer, Chanda District, 
1921-2. 

— Amraoti, 1920-3. 

—— Bilaspur District. 

—-— Buldana District. 

——— Nagpur District. From Government of India. 
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Al-Machra par P. Paul Sbath. Le Caire, 1924. From Author. 
Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese. By B. 
Karlgren. Paris, 1923. From Author. 
Ancient Indian Fables and Stories, being a Selection from the 
Panchatantra. By S. Rice. Wisdom of the East. London, 
1924. From Publishers. 
“Das Angesicht Gottes schauen ” nach biblischer u. babylonischer 

Auffassung, von F: Nétscher. Wiirzburg, 1924. 
From Publishers. 

Annales du Musée Guimet. Bib. d’Kitudes, T. 30. Les Origines de 

. la famille et du clan, par J. G. Frazer, traduction frangaise 
par Comtesse J. de Pange. Paris, 1922. 

— T. 31. Lrhistoire des idées théosophiques dans 1’Inde. 
La théosophique bouddhique, par P. Oltramare. Paris, 1923. 

— T. 32. La legende de I'Hmpereur Agoka (Agoka-Avadana) 
dans les textes indiens et chinois, par J. Przyluski. Paris, 
1923. 

—— T. 33. Le pélerinage 4 Ja Mekke, étude d’histoire religieuse, 
par Paulatoy Derma. Paris, 1923. 

—— Guide ¢atalogue du Musée Guimet. Les Collections 
Bouddhiques. Inde Centrale et Gandhara, Turkestan, 
Chine Septentrionale, Tibet, par. J. Hackin. Paris, 1923. 

Exchange. 

Annuaire du Monde Musulman, statistique, historique, social et 
économique, rédigé par L. Massignon. 1” année (1923). 
Avec préface de A. le Chatelier. Paris. From Publishers. 

Archeological Dept. Mysore. Annual Report, 1923. Bangalore, 
1924, From Director. 

Archeological Series, Travancore. Stone and Copperplate 
Inscriptions of Travancore. By K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar. 
Trivandrum, 1923. From Publishers. 

Archeological Survey of India. Guide to the Buddhist Ruins 
of Sarnath. By Daya Ram Sahni, 3rd ed. Simla, 1923. 

From Author. 

Aéoka-ke Dharmalekha. Hindi. From Author. 

The Assyrian Herbal, a Monograph on the Assyrian Vegetable 
Drugs, the subject matter of which was communicated in 
a paper to the Royal Society, March, 1924, by R. 0. 


Thompson. London, 1924. From Author. 
Babylonian Records in the Library of J. P. Morgan. Ed. by A. T. 
Clay. New Haven, 1923. From Publishers. 


The Bombay City Police. A Historical Sketch, 1672-1916. 
By S. M. Edwardes. London, Bombay, 1924. 

From Publishers. 

Buddhism and Buddhists in China. By L. Hodous. New York, 

1924, From Publishers. 
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Buddhist Psychology, an inquiry into the Analysis and Theory 
of Mind in Pali Literature. By Mrs. OC. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


2nd ed. London, 1924. From Publishers. 
Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. i, Accessions 12. 
London, 1924. Secretary of State for India. 


Censns of India, 1921. Vol. i, pts. 1, 2. By J. T. Marten. 
Calcutta, 1923-4. 

—— Vol. ii. Central Provinces and Berar. Pt.2. By N. J. 
Broughton. Allahabad, 1923. 

—— Vol. xxi. Hyderabad State. Pts. 1, 2. By Mohamed 
Rahmatulla. Hyderabad, 1922-3. 

—— Vol.xv. Punjaband Delhi. Pt.i. Report. By L. Middleton 
and 8. M. Jacob. Lahore, 1923. From High Commissioner. 

Citizenship in India, its Privileges and Duties. By Captain P. 8. 
Cannon. London, Bombay, 1923. From Publishers. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Genizah Fragments in Philadelphia. 
By B. Halper. Philadelphia, 1924. From Publishers. 

Designation of Human Types (Puggala-Pafifiatti). Tr. into English 
for the first time by Bimala n Law. Pali Text Society. 


Trans. Ser. No. 12. London, 1924. From Publishers. 
A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Compiled by Rev. J. D. 
Bate. 2nd ed. Allahabad, 1918. nro Publishers. 


Elementary Arabic, a grammar by F. Du P. Thornton, being an 
abridgment of Wright’s Arabic Grammar. Ed. by R. A. 
Nicholson. 

First Reading Book. By F. Du P. Thornton and R. A. 
Nicholson. Cambridge, 1919. 

Second Reading Book. By R. A. Nicholson. A Series 
planned by F. Du P. Thornton. Cambridge, 1909. 

Third Reading Book. By R. A. Nicholson. acs Se 


‘ought. 

Epochs in Buddhist History. The Haskell Lectures, 1921. By 
- XK. J. Saunders. Chicago, 1924. From Publishers. 
Fontes Historie Religionis tiace collegit T. Hopfner. 
’ Pars. 3. Auctores a Clemente Romano usque ad Porphyrium 
continens. Bonnae, 1923. From Publishers. 


Fragmen Coptic H from the Wadin-Natrun. Ed. with 
pe Fa oe otes by De L. O'Leary. London, 1924. 
From Publishers. 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 21. A Catalogue of MSS. in the 
Jain Bhandars at Jesalmere. Compiled by C. D. Dalal 
and ed. with Introduction, ete., by Lalchandra Bhagawandas 
Gandhi. Baroda, 1923. From Central. Library. 
Gaspar Corréa. By A. F.G. Bell. Hispanic Notes and Monographs, 
Portuguese, Ser. 5. London, 1924. From Publishers. 
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Government Oriental Library Series. Bib. Sanskrita. 


— No. 48. 
—— No. 49. 
—— No. 50. 
— No. 51. 
— No. 52. 
— No: 53. 
—— No. 56. 
— No. 57. 
— No, 58. 
—- No. 59. 
—— No. 60. 
— No. 61. 
— No. 62. 
— No. 63. 


Smritichandrika. 

The Purvamimamsa-Darsana. 
Gautama-Dharmasutra. 
Alankara-Manihara. 

Smriti Chandrika. 

The Brahmasutra Bhashya. 
Smritichandrika. 

The Taittiriya Brabmana. 
The Alankara-Manihara. 

The Brahmasutra Bhashya. 
The Kavyaprakasa of Mammatabhatta. 
The A edasutram. 
The Manihara. 
The Vidyamadhaviyam. 


Mysore, 1916-23. From Curator. 
The Haft Paikar (The Seven Beauties), containing the Life and 
Adventures of King Bahram Gir, and the Seven Stories told 
him by his Seven Queens. By Nizimi of Ganja. Translated 
from the Persian, with a Commentary by C. E. Wilson. 
Vol. i, Translation. Vol. ii, Commentary. Probsthain’s 
Oriental Series. Vols. xii, xiii. London, 1924. 
From Publishers. 
Harvard Excavations at Samaria, 1908-10. By G. A. Reisner, 
C. 8. Fisher, D. G. Lyon. Vol. i, Text. Vol. ii, Plans and 
Plates. Cambridge, U.S.A., 1924. From Publishers. 
Hindu Holidays and Ceremonials, with Dissertations on Origin, 
Folklore, and Symbols. By Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte. 
Second ed. revised. Calcutta, 1919. From Publishers. 
The Home of an Eastern Clan, a Study of the Palaungs of the 
Shan States. By Mrs. L. Milne. Oxford, 1924. 
From Publishers. 
Indian Painting under the Mughals, a.p. 1550 to a.p. 1750. 
By Percy Brown. Oxford, 1924. From Publishers. 
The Indian States (corrected to the 1st January, 1924). Simla, 
1924. From Government of India. 
India’s Mineral Wealth. By J. C. Brown. India of To-day. 
Vol. iv. London, 1923. From Publishers. 
Journal of the Dept. of Letters. Vol. ii. University of Calcutta, 
1924, From Publishers. 
Kitab al-‘Ilm al-Muktasab fi Ziri‘at adh-Dhahab. Book of 
Knowledge acquired concerning the Cultivation of Gold by 
Abu ’l-Qasim Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-‘Iragqi. The Arabic 
text, edited with a translation and introduction by E. J. 
Holm: . Paris, 1923. From Publishers. 
Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne. 50, 52. Dic Tatarischen 
Lehnwérter im Tscheremissischen von M. Rasanen. Kieli-ja 
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Kansatieteellisii Tutkielmia. Juhlakirja E. N. Setilin. 


Helsinki, 1923-4. From Publishers. 
Memoir on Maps of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu from the 
Surveys made during Sir Aurel Stein’s orations 1900-1, 


1906-8, 1913-15. By A. Stein. Appendices by Major K. 
Mason and J. de G. Hunter. Portfolio of Maps. Survey of 
India, vol. xvii. Dehra Dun, 1923. 
From Superintendent, Trigonometrical arhda 
Meté Budugunalakara or Maitreya Buddhagunilafikiraya, a 
poem with a full paraphrase and commentary entitled 
Manorama. By A. D. Lawrence. Colombo, 1923. 


From Author. 
Le Monde Oriental. Vols. xv, xvi, xvii, 1921-3. Exchange. 
Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland. Verslag van het lte, 


2de, 3de Congress. Leiden, 1921-2-3. Exchange. 

Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, First Century Wall 
Paintings from the Fortress of Dura on the Middle Euphrates. 
By J. H. Breasted. The University of Chicago Oriental 
Institute Publications. Vol. i. Chicago, 1924. 


From Publishers. 
Das orientalische Problem zur Zeit der Entstehung des Tiirkischen 
Reiches nach Venezianischen Quellen. in Beitrag zur 


Geschichte der Beziehungen Venedigs zu Sultan Bajezid I, 
zu Byzanz, Ungarn u. Genua u. zum Reiche von Kiptschak 
(1381-1400) von M. Silberschmidt, Kulturgeschichte des 
Mittelalters u. der Renaissance. Herausgegeben von W. 
Goetz. Bd. 27. Leipzig, 1923. ‘rom Publishers. 

Die Osmanische Chronik des Rustem Pascha, von L. Forrer. 
Tiirkische Bibliothek herausgegeben von G. Jacob u. R. 
Tschudi. 21. Bd. Leipzig, 1923. Boug 

Patrologia Orientalis, T. 17, fasc. 1, 2, 3,4. John of tua, 
Lives of the Eastern Saints. Syriac Text, ed. and tr. by 
E. W. Brooks. Documents relatifs au Concile de Florence. 
(uvres Anticonciliaires de Marc d’Ephése. Documents 
7-24. Textes ed. et tr. par Mgr. L. Petit. 

— Le Synaxaire Arabe Jacobite (Rédaction Copte) Les Mois 
de Baounah, Abit, Mésoré et Jours Complémentaires. Texte 
arabe publié, tr. et annoté par R. Basset. 

—— Les Miracles de Jésus. Texte éthiopien, ed: et tr. par 8. 
Grébaut. Paris, 1923. Bought. 

A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary with Rai ag 
accentuation, and etymological analysis throughout. By 
A. A. Macdonell. London, 1924. From Publishers. 

Press Lists of Old Records in the Punjab Civil Secretariat. 
Vol. xv, from 11th Feb., 1853 to 3lst Dec., 1858. General 
Department. Lahore, 1923. From High Commissioner. 

Priyadarsika, a Sanskrit Drama by Harsha, King of Northern 
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India in the seventh ea Pours translated into English 

by G. K. Nariman, A. V. Williams Jackson, and C. J. Ogden, 

with an introduction and notes by the two latter, together 

with the text in transliteration. Columbia University 
Indo-Iranian Series, vol. x. New York, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference, 

Calcutta, 28th January to 1st February, 1922. University 


of Calcutta, 1923. From Publishers. 
Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches, von E. Forrer. 
Leipzig, 1921. Bought. 


The Ramayana of Valmiki, critically edited for the first time 
from original MSS. by Ram Labhaya. Ayodhya Kanda, 
fasc. 1-3. Lahore, 1923. From Publishers. 

Ras Mala. Hindoo Annals of the Province of Goozerat in Western 
India. By A. K. Forbes. Edited with Historical Notes and 
Appendices by H. G. Rawlinson, with the original 
illustrations. Two vols. London, 1924. From Publishers. 

R. Briinnows Arabische Chrestomathie aus Prosaschriftstellern 
in 3ter Auflage verbessertem Neudruck der 2ten Auflage 
von 1913, herausgegeben von A. Fischer. Porta Lin 
Orientalium 16. Berlin, 1924. From Publishers. 

Records of Fort St. George. Letters 1700-1702. Vols. x, xi. 
Diary and Consultation Book of 1702. Madras, 1923. 

From High Commissioner. 

Records of the Government of Bengal. Proceedings of the 
Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad. Vol. ix, 
4th Jan. to 28th Feb., 1772. Calcutta, 1923. 

—— Vol. x, March to May, 1772. Calcutta, 1923. 

: From. High Commissioner. 

The Relations between Arabs and Israelites prior to the Rise of 
Islam. By D. 8. Margoliouth. The Schweich Lectures, 1921. 
(The British Academy.) London, 1924. From Publishers. 

Der Rigveda tibersetzt u. erliutet von K. F. Geldner. lter Theil, 
lter bis 4ter Liederkreis. Quellen der Religionsgeschichte. 


Bd. 12. Géttingen, 1923. From Publishers. 
Rivista Trimestrale di Studi Filosofici e Religiosi. Vol. iv, No. 3. 
Perugia, 1923. From Publishers. 


The Rock Tombs of Meir. Pt. 4. The Tomb-chapel of Pepi‘onkh, 
the Middle Son of Sebkhotpe and Pekhernefert (D. No. 2). 
By A. M. Blackman. 25th Memoir. Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. London, 1924. From Publishers. 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs and Leading Families in Central India, 

compiled by Lieut.-Col. C. E. Luard. Calcutta, 1923. 
From High Commissioner. 

Safar Nama, by Nasir Khusrau. Berlin, 1923. 

From Professor E. G. Browne. 
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Samantapisadiké. Buddhaghosa’s Commen on the Vinaya 
Pitaka, ed. by J. Takakusu and M. Nagai. Vol.i. Pali Text 
Society. London, 1924. From Publishers. 

The Sanskrit Drama in its Origin, Development, Theory, and 
Practice. By A.B. Keith. Oxford, 1924. From Publishers. 

Sasana-Padya-Manjari, or Poetical Extracts from Inscriptions 
(4.p. 700 to 1465), compiled by Rao Bahadur R. Nara- 
simhacharya. Bangalore, 1923. From Compiler. 

Selected Papers on Anthropology, Travel, and Exploration, by 
Sir Richard Burton. Now edited with an Introduction and 
Occasional Notes by N. M. Penzer. London, 1924. 

From Publishers. 

Social Organization of the Manchus. A Study of the Manchu 
Clan Organization. By S. M. Shirokogorofi. R.A.S. (North 
China Branch), extra vol. iii. Shanghai, 1924. 

From Publishers. 

Storia e Religione nell’Oriente Semitico, G. L. della Vida. Roma, 
1924 From Publishers. 

The Status of Labor in Ancient Israel, by M. Sulzberger. 
Philadelphia, 1923. From Publishers. 

Supplementary Catalogue of the Coins in the India Museum, 

Calcutta. Non-Muhammadan Series. Vol. i. By B. B. 
Bidyabinod. Calcutta, 1923. From Government of India. 

The Three Religions of China. Lectures delivered at Oxford by 
Rev. W. E. Soothill. 2nd ed. London, 1923. From Publishers. 

Tutankhamen and Egyptology, by S. A. B. Mercer. Milwaukee, 
1923. From Publishers. 

Universitets biblioteket, Uppsala, Théses pour le Doctorat. 
Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega, Annales et Documents par 
“f Kolmodin. Upsal, 1914. Etudes sur la phonol ie Chinoise 

, par B. Karlgren. Leyde, Stockholm, 1915. Die Person 
7 ts in Lehre u. Glauben seiner Gemeinde von 
T. Andrae. Stockholm, 1917. Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al- 
‘Arabi. Nach Handscriften in Upsala u. Berlin zum ersten 
Mal herausgegeben u. mit Einleitung u. Kommentar versehen 
von H. 8. Nyberg. Leiden, 1919. Rudra, Untersuchungen 
zum altindischen Glauben u. Kultus, von EH. Arbnian. 
Uppsala, 1922. From the University, U- 

Upaniszady, Czhandogja, Kena, Katha, erie, Ifa, 
Paramahansa, Kaiwalja, Nrisimha przelozyl z 
S. F. Michalski-Iwietiski. Publications dela Société Asiatique 
de Varsovie, iv. Warszawa-Krakow, 1924. From Translator. 

Vasavadatta, being a translation of an anonymous Sanskrit 
Drama Svapanavasavadatta attributed to Bhiasa by V. 8. 
Sukthankar. London, 1923. From Publishers. 

Weltanschauung des indogermanischen Asiens, von J. von 
Negelein. Erlangen, 1924. From Publishers. 
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Wit, Humour, and Fancy of Persia, by Mehrjibhai Nosherwanji 


Kuka. Bombay, 1923. From Author. 
Wonders of the Himalaya, by Sir F. Younghusband. London, 
From Publishers. 


1924. 

The World’s Living Religions, an Historical Sketch with special 
reference to their Sacred Scriptures and in Comparison 
with Christianity. By R. E. Hume. Life and Religion Series. 
New York, 1924. From Publishers. 

Zad al-Musifirin, by Nasir Khusrau. Berlin, 1923. 

From Professor E. G. Browne. 


Pamphlets 


The Apabhramsa Stabakas of Rama-Sarman (Tarkavagisa), by 
Sir G. A. Grierson. (Indian Antiquary.) Bombay, 1923. 
From Author. 
Archiv fiir Keilschriftforschung, herausgegeben von E. F. 
Weidner. i, Heft - . — 1923. fac — 
Assyrian Medical Texts, by R. C. Thompson. print . 0 
. the Royal Society of Medicine, London, 1924. From Author. 
Ausbeute aus den Boghazkii-Inschriften, von E. Forrer. 
Mitteilungen der D.O.G. Berlin, 1921. Bought. 
Ein Beitrag zur arztlichen Graphik aus Zentralasien (Turfan), 
Uber Asiatische Bergnamen von Reinhold Miiller. Reprints. 


1923. From Author. 
Bemerkungen zu Sankara’s Sarva-Siddhainta-Samgraha, von B. 
Liebich. Reprint. Leipzig, 1923. rom Author. 


The Chinese Idea of a Garden. China Journal of Science and. 
Arts, 1923. 

Friendly Books on Far Cathay (being a cag “aon A for the 
Student) and a Synopsis of Chinese History. Shanghai, 1921. 

Preliminary Notes on the Literary Background of “ The 
Great River”. Journal N. China Branch R.A.S., 1923. By 


F. Ayscough, 1913-23. From Author. 
Ethnical Unit and Milieu, a Summary of the Ethnos. By 8. M. 
Shirokogoroff. Shanghai, 1924. From Author. 


Ethnological Investigations in Siberia, Mongolia, and Northern 
China. General Theory of Shamanism among the Tungus. 
By S. M. Shirokogoroff. Reprints. 1923.. From Publishers. 
The Fall of Nineveh, by C. J. Gadd. The British Academy. 
London, 1923. From Publishers. 
Du genre grammatical en Sémitique, par M. Féghali et A. Cuny. 
Paris, 1924. From Publishers. 
The History and Institutions of the Pallavas. By C. 8. 
Srinivasachari. Mysore, 1924. From Author. 
Index u. Stellennachweise zu Fr. Schwally’s Baihagi-Ausgabe 
(Giessen, Tépelmann, 1902) zusammengestellt von O. 
Rescher. Stuttgart, 1923. Bought. 
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An Instance of Staminody and Multiplication of Petals, etc., in 
Cadaba trifolata, by P. M. Debbarman. Reprint, 1923. 
From Author. 
Jager und Prinzessin, ein neuarabisches Mirchen aus Jerusalem, 
von E, Littmann. Bonn, 1923. From Publishers. 
Die kanasische Sprache, von E. Forrer. Sonderabdruck ZDMG. 
Leipzig, 1922. Bought. 
Kleinasien zur Hethiterzeit, eine geographische Untersuchung, 
von A. Gétze. Orient u. Antike, herausgegeben ea 
Bergstrisser u. F. Boll. Heidelberg, 1924. From Publishers. 
A List of Oriental Vernacular Names of the Genus Dioscorea. 
The Garden’s Bulletin, Straits Settlements, April, 1924. 


Singapore, 1924, From Director. 
Magadi Kempe Gowda, the Founder of Bangalore and his 
Ancestors. By S. K. Narasimiah. From Author. 


Manichaean Influence in the Stone Cave Chapel of Kyungju, 
Korea. By W. C. Rufus. Reprint. Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts, and Letters, 1923. From Author. 

Nard, by W. H. Schoff. Reprint. From Author. 

The Pre-Buddhist Religion of the Burmese. R. Grant Brown. 
Folk-Lore, 1921. From Author. 

The Problem of the —— Karikas, by Shridhar Shastri 
Pathak. Reprint from Ind. Antiquary. Bombay, 1923. 

From Author. 

Saertryk af Danske Studier af J. Miskow og V. Brondal. 1923. 

From Authors. 

The Society of Mekhithar, a Religious Order of Armenian Literati, 
by M. J. Seth. Calcutta, 1924. From Author. 

The Soul Theory of the Buddhists. By T. Stcherbatsky. Bulletin 
Aca. Sciences Russie. Petrograd, 1920. From Author. 

A Study on Mathurinftha’s Tattva-Cintémani-Rahasya, by 


Saileswar Sen. Wageningen, 1924. From Author. 
Tirukalukunram (Pakshi-Tirtham), published by M. M. Kumara- 
simi Mudaliyar. 1923. From Compiler. 


Untersuchungen zur Palaoethnologie des Orients von V. Christian. 
Sonderabdruck aus Mitt. der Anthropologischen Gessells. 


Wien, 1924. From Author. 
The Vishnudharmottaram (Pt. 3). A Treatise on Indian Painting. 
By S. Kramrisch. Calcutta, 1924. From Publishers. 


Wir Menschen der indonesischen Erde, von R. Brandstetter. 
3. Der Intellekt der indonesischen Rasse. Luzern, 1923. 

From Author. 

Zur Einfiithrung in die indische einheimische Sprachwissenschaft, 

von B. Liebich. 4 pts. Heidelberger Akademie. 1919-20. 

From Author. 

-Eine zweite Mitteilung tiber das Vadhilasiitra, von W. Caland. 

Ex Actorum Orientalium, vol. ii. excerptum. From Author. 
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TRANSLITERATION 


or THE 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC 


AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


Tae system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
OrtentaL Concress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


eer & & 


3 
g 
3 


Kehut 
ge 
gha 
Ta 
ca or cha? 
cha or chha? 
ja 
jha 
ite) 
ta 
tha 
da 
dha 
na 
ta 
tha 
: ; ; da 
} In modern Indian languages only. 


( 651 ) 


na 


pha 
ba 
bha 


"Urs aeogAi ade og a ot 
3 


(Anusvarw) } Pe 
* (Anuwndsika) . m 
> (visurga) . : h 
x (jihvdmilliyw) . h 
2 (upadhmdniya) h 
§ (avagraha) 
Udatta ° a - 
Svariia . ‘ “ 
Anuddiia . ‘ ‘ 
ADDITIONAL FOR MODERN VERNACULARS 
= ° P ra 
C4 : : . rha 
Where, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is nob sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus Hind! Q@CAT arta (not kerata), making; @ef kal (not hala), 
to-morrow. 
The sign ~, a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
anundsika and anusvdra and nfin-i-ghunna—when these stand for nasal 
vowels—in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars : thus @ 4, at i, 


and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstances. 


Ses 


Ve 


toe 
tg 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


\ at beginning of word omit; hamza elsewhere ’ or, 
alternatively, hamza may be represented by ~ or ° 


or sh 


> 


> 


io + 


or ¢} 
or z} 


=~ & 


or gh 


cn7™ ec Cpe wes Gi wenn a EE 


23° ren 4s 


' Although allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for tz in 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should |, be transliterated by ¢ or 5 by z, as these signs are there em- 
ployed for other purposes. 


( 553 ) 
3 wor v 
d h 
; tor h 
ws y 


vowels -a, 4, ? wu 

lengthened "a, wt 3’ a 

Alif-i-magsiira may be represented by @ 

diphthongs “ ay and 3° aw or ¢& ai and ~ au, 
respectively 

e and o may be used in place of ¢ and @ 

also Zand 6 in Indian dialects, % and 6 in Turkish—_ 
J of article ,\\ to be always / 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized s for uw», 2 for 
3, and 2 for (4 

wasla 


c 

A final silent A need not be transliterated—thus say 
banda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written,—thus 3.5 gunah. 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 


Persian, Hindi, Urdt, and Pashts. 


Y P 
> ¢, ¢, or ch 
, g or zh 
ra ee 
Turkish letters. 


bs when pronounced as y, k is permitted 


o 


a 


Bs 
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Hindi, Urdi, and Pashto. 
or w t 
a PI 
sor 9 @ 


Sf ae Oe, 5 
vu (niin-i-ghunna) ~ as in the case of the Nagari 


anwnasika 


Pashto letters. 
t ts or & 
F) g or zh (according to dialect) 
‘y ¥ an 
ue ksh; or sh or kh faenting to dialect) 
er ct dz or & 
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Cerebralization in Sindhi 
By R. L. TURNER - 


x= of the striking differences between the phonetic 
systems of Indo-Aryan and its parent Indo-European 

is the existence in the former of the cerebral series of sounds 
as well as the dental. These appear among the stops, the 
nasals, the sibilants, and later among the liquids also. Thus 
opposed to Indo-European ¢ th d dh, n, s 2, 1 r we find in the 
various Indo-Aryan languages the two series— 

t th d@ dh, nz 8 *%, | rr: 

¢ th @ dh, wn, 3 “ Fo or th | 
Of these, *z *z belong to the prehistoric and 7 rh to the 
modern period. 

To solve the problem of the origin of this second series is 
important not only for the history of the Indian languages, 
but for Inguistic science in general. 

. It has been assumed by many that the existence of cerebrals 
in Indo-Aryan is due to the influence of the Dravidian sub- 
‘stratum upon whom the invading Aryans imposed their 
language. This view receives a qualified support from 
M. Meillet?; and is enunciated in the Cambridge History of 
India* with a certainty unwarranted by the present state of 


out knowledge. 
+ Introduction d l'étude comparative des langues indo-européennes, p. 12, 
a 
p. 49. 
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On the other hand, M. Grammont?* attributes the origin 
of the cerebrals to a general tendency in Indo-Aryan to relax 
the pronunciation in favour of articulation in the neighbour- 
hood of the palatal arch, a general tendency which, according 
to M. Grammont, is responsible for other sound-changes also 
in Indo-Aryan. 

Two classes of cerebralization must be distinguished : 
firstly that common to all the Indo-Arvan languages, and 
secondly that which is dialectical, being found in some but 
not in all. 

A. Common Ixpo-AryaAN CEREBRALIZATION 

The change of s z to sh-sounds (§ 2) after the sonants 
i u r and the consonant i goes back probably to a dialectical 
variation within Indo-European itself,* and certainly to the 
period of Indo-Iranian (Aryan) community. 

In Sanskrit, between vowels, these sounds appearing as 
$ (r) were distinguished from the descendants of the Indo- 
European palatal stops, § 7 h, but before stops both developed 
in the same way, namely as s *z. An Indo-European dental 
immediately following these sounds became in Sanskrit a 
corresponding cerebral, viz. ¢ th d or dh. With this assimila- 
tion may be compared the different articulatory positions of 
the final ¢ in English bat and bashed. Of the groups thus 
formed st sth remained in Sanskrit, while *zd *zdh became 
d dh with lengthening of a preceding short vowel other than 7. 

Further n, if preceded in the same word (or word-group) 
by g or r, whether immediately or at a distance, provided no 
sound involving articulation with the tongue-tip intervened, 
became ». 

Lastly, ¢ *z preceding stops other than dentals, preceding 
s and probably finally * became ¢ d. 

In common Indo-Aryan then there were no cerebral stops, 

1 Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, vol. xix, pp. 254, 
267, 277. 


* Meillet, Introduction, p. 73. 
* Cf. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, i, §§ 149, 150. 
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except such as developed from $ *z or from dentals in contact 
with these sounds. Notably there were no initial or inter- 
vocalic cerebral stops with the exception of intervocalic 
-d- -dh- <*d *zth (Revedic -}- -h-). 

The Primitive Indian cerebrals thus originated have 
remained cerebrals in all the modern languages but Gypsy 
with the following exceptions: s has coincided in develop- 
ment with s except in the north-west group (e.g. Kasmiri 
and Gypsy), where it has become é together with original $ ; 
m has become n in the middle and eastern groups (Hindi, 
Nepali, Bihiri, Bengali, Assamese); rp through np has 
everywhere become nn m except in Singhalese, where it 
remains as #, and in that as yet undefined dialect which 
produced forms of the type kand- beside karnd-; | became 1 
in the dialect, also as yet undefined, which produced forms of 
the type nalu- beside nadd- nald-, and this | remained when the 
word was borrowed by the middle and eastern group. 


B. Dratzcrica, CerEBRALIZATION 

Once established in India, it was inevitable that the language 
of the Aryan invaders, sensibly one, should diverge into 
numerous dialects. But there is scarcely any language area 
in history more favourable for the mixing of dialects than 
India. And from the Rgveda onwards we have no linguistic 
monument in India in which there is not ample evidence of 
borrowing, in vocabulary or grammatical forms, from kindred 
Indo-Aryan dialects. 

This is obvious in the subsequent history of the common 
Indo-Aryan dentals. In a few words in Vedic, and in an ever 
increasing number of words in Middle Indian (Classical 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit) and in Modern Indian, original 
dentals appear represented by cerebrals. But the change is 
not uniform. It may appear in some words and not in others, 
in some languages and not in others, in some dentals (e.g. d-) 
and not in others (e.g-¢-). These facts clearly point to the 
dialectical character of the phenomena of cerebralization. 
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It was the result not of a single change, but of different 
changes, which formed a number of different isoglosses. 

A word which happened to be borrowed from a cerebralizing 
dialect by a neighbour at an early period would naturally 
tend to have a wider extension than one borrowed at a later 
period. Such would more particularly be the case if that 
neighbour had developed or was about to develop a literary 
language destined to affect very deeply all the dialects of the 
group. Thus Vedic kdtukah and dandéh may be loan-words 
from a cerebralizing dialect.1 The cerebral which appears in 
Vedic appears also in all modern languages in which they 
are represented : Sgh. kuJu dada, Gy. ran (n <~-nd-), K. dona, 
8. kayo dano, N. karuwa (-r- <-r-) dao, P. danna, G. kadu 
dado, M. kadi ddd, H. karua ddya, B. daira, O. kadud. Vedic 
dagati became Pa. dasati, and throughout the modern languages 
has the cerebral, while Vedic ddéa, which became Pa. dasa, 
appears in most of the modern languages with a dental 
(e.g. M..das) but in Sindhi with a cerebral, dah*. 

Vedic and Sanskrit words containing cerebrals in place of 
dentals are discussed fully by Wackernagel? without the 
attempt to define the dialectical areas of cerebralization ; 
but definition, if attainable, is most necessary. 

M. Bloch * has summed up what is known of the repartition 
of the phenomena in Middle and Modern Indian. Briefly, 
cerebralization of dentals in the presence of r is an eastern 
rather than a western phenomenon. Marathi follows the 
western dialects and retains dentals. My own observation 4 
led me to rank Gujarati in this respect with Marathi. But 
there are still wanting detailed studies of other languages. 

Sindhi, although not an eastern dialect, has already been 
noticed ° as a language in which cerebrals appear where other 
languages have dentals; but as yet no definition has been 

1 Wackernagel, i, pp. 169, 171. 
2 i, pp. 167 ff. 
* La formation de la langue marathe, pp. 117 ff. 


“ JRAS. 1921, p. 512, 
* Cf. Bloch, p. 126, 
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given of the conditions under which they appear. It is the 
object of this paper to examine which Primitive Indian 
dentals have become cerebrals in Sindhi, and under what 
conditions. 

The Sindhi cerebrals are all pronounced with tongue-tip 
turned back and striking bebind the teeth-ridge. The 
separate sounds are these— 

t, a surd stop, which may be followed immediately by +, 

often not shown in writing: fr. In Southern Sindhi 
this group has become t. 
th, an aspirated surd stop. 
d, a voiced stop, which may be followed immediately by r: 
dr. In Southern Sindhi this group has become d. 
d, a voiced stop, the explosion of which is immediately 
preceded by an occlusion of the glottis. It bears the 
same relation to d as gj b tog j b. 
dh, an aspirated voiced stop, which may be followed im- 
mediately by r: dhr. In Southern Sindhi this group 
has become dh. 
fr, a voiced flap. 
rh, an aspirated voiced flap. 

H, a voiced nasal accompanied by some escape of breath 

through the mouth. 

A note is required to elucidate the relationship between 
ddrddhandyr rh. D represents older dh which has lost its 
aspiration through dissimilation: e.g. dithd bold <*dhitho: 
Skt. dhystd-, cf. N. dhitoid. The origin of g and 6 and partly 
of j- (which also represents Skt. y-) is similar. Dr represents 
Skt. dr or tr in the group ntr: e.g. drakh* f. small grape: 
Skt. draks@, mandr“ m. spell: Skt. mdntra-. D represents 
older d- or -dd-: e.g. kédt f. small shell: Pkt. kavaddia 
Skt. kapardika. Dh represents older dh- or -ddh-: e.g. 
dédh* one and a half: Pkt. divaddha- Skt. dvyardha-. 
R represents older -d-: e.g. kérd m. bosom: Skt. kréda- ; 
yh represents older -dh-: e.g. parhan“ to read: Pkt. 
padhat Skt. pathati. 
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The difference of development between Pkt. -dd- -ddh- and 
-d- -dh- is seen elsewhere. Nepali distinguishes them as r 
andr. There appears to be a similar distinction in Kasmiri 
and in the Lakhimpuri and Chattisgarhi dialects of Hindi. 
There may be here an explanation of the various confusions 
in Hindi between d and 7, and undoubtedly for those between 
rf and r, as in the two Hindi dialects already quoted. 

The evolution of the Primitive Indian dentals may be 
considered under six heads. The dental is— 

(1) preceded at a distance by r ; 
(2) preceded immediately by 7; 
(3) preceded immediately by r ; 
(4) followed immediately by r ; 
(5) (a) single and intervocalic, 
(b) double and intervocalic, 
(c) initial ; 
. (6) n and 1, initial and intervocalic. 

1. A single PI. intervocalic dental disappeared in Sindhi, 
whereas a similar cerebral remained as ¢ or fh. 

Such a dental, although preceded at a distance by r, seems 
to have remained a dental and therefore eventually to have 
disappeared. Examples unfortunately are not numerous, 
and, on the other hand, there are words in which a cerebral 
represents a PI. dental. These are probably loan-words, 
and may perhaps be referred to the eastern cerebralizing 
dialects, which appear to represent the dentals of the first 
three cases shown above by cerebrals. 

The dental remains: pai f. agreement (prdfiti-) bhau 
m. brother (bhrdty-) sud heard (srutd-); gahilo heedless 
(? grathila-) péhryd first (H. pahila, cf. prathamd-); trihai 
f, trebleness (tridha); maryd struck (mdrita-) ruan” m. 
weeping (rédana-). 

The dental becomes a cerebral: parést m. neighbour 
(prativdsa-) is a loan-word : for in Sindhi -s- > -h-. Moreover, 
the word appéars with a cerebral in all Modl. languages 
(e.g. M. padosi id.) and so appeared in Pa. pativasati. Parddo 
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m. ery, echo (pratisabda-) is not certain. Parhan* to read 
(prathdyati) is a common Indian loan-word: cf. Skt. Pa. 
pathati M. padhné, etc. Words belonging to the root granth- 
were early borrowed in their cerebralized forms (Pa. ganthi- 
beside gantha- ganthéti) and are so found in Sindhi and in 
most of the ModI. languages: gandh* m. joint gandh* £. knot 
gandhan* to tie gandhir“ knotty (grantha- grantht- granthayati 
granthila-). The presence of g indicates that these are not 
modern loans. With this class of early common Indian 
loan-words should be included the descendants of those 
Sanskrit (ie. Middle Indian) words, in which a cerebral 
derived from a dental is the sole reminder of a vanished 
r or 7. But of these the Indo-European etymologies! are 
often by no means certain: e.g. pin“ m. lump (pinda-) kind 
m. reed (kdnda-) kund m. pot (kunda-) manan“ to shampoo 
(manda-) munéd blunt (munda-); kundh* m. blockhead 
(kuntha-), ete. 

2. In the group 7 + dental also the Sindhi development 
seems to be the retention of the dental and, if single, its 
subsequent disappearance. 

The dental remains: mud dead (mytd-) kid done (kytd-) 
gih* m. ghee (ghytd-) hid m. heart (h¢daya-); udhan™ to increase 
(urddhd-) ridhd pleased (yddhd-); cf. also wijhan“ to thrive 
(*vivgdhyati cf. vivardhaté) rijhan“ to be pleased (rdhyatt). 
Katyt f.pl. Pleiades (kfttikah) is doubtful, having a<r 
which is the Marathi treatment (cf. M. katyd id.),* and is 
probably a loan. Similarly nacan“ to dance (nftyati, cf 
B. nar- to move < *natati). 

The dental becomes cerebral. Mit f. earth (mfttika) is 
found only in Marathi with a dental (mai f. cf. Pa. mattika), 
elsewhere always with a cerebral e.g. H. mitti N. mato, ete. 
(cf. Pkt. matti@); budhé old (vpddhd-) is a common Indian 
loan-word (cf. Pa. vaddha- vuddha- buddha- beside vaddha-, 
H. birhd, etc.): moreover, PI. v->8. w-; sambhiiré 


+ Wackernagel, i, §§ 146-7. 
2 Bloch, p. 48. 
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recollected (sambhrta-) beside sambhiino and sambhiryo 
appears on account of its @ to be a form extended with -ta- 
Pkt. -da-, viz. *sambhua-da-; podrhd very old (with -rh- not 
-dh-) is from praudha- not prévrddha-. 

3. In the group r + dental there is divergence: rt rth rdh 
remain dental, rd becomes cerebral. In all the ris assimilated. 
This will be shown later to agree with the difference of 
development between initial ¢- th- dh- and initial d-. 

rt: dhité m. pimp (dhiirta-) bhatar* m. husband (bhartf-, 
cf. Skt. bhattaraka-) katab“ m. business (kdrtavya-) watan” to 
wander (vdrtaté), kat“ m. a cut katar‘ f. shears (kartatt), 
katan“ to spin (kartana-). 

Despite watan” a group of words belonging to the root of 
vdrtaté have a cerebral in Sindhi as in other ModI. languages. 
These are ancient loan-words. Pali had both vattati and vattati 
with some differentiation of meaning 1; similarly pavattati to 
roll on, to go on, to proceed pavatiali to revolve. So in 
Sindhi with the sense of “ revolving, twisting” watan” to 
twist, to plait (cf. H. ba@tnd) watino m. spindle (vartana-) 
wat! f. wick diatt f. lamp wick (varti- dipavarti-) wat* m. twist 
(varta-) tan“ to melt (@vartana-) wat near (vartin-); wdt? 
f. path (vdrtman-) is a later loan, since it has @ not a (cf. 
G. vat N. bato, etc.). 

Beside kat", etc., Sindhi has the verb katan" to cut (kartati). 
The two words kartati to cut and *kartati to spin (cf. kyntati 
kartayati) were probably early differentiated by counter- 
borrowing from cerebralizing and non-cerebralizing dialects, 
katt- being reserved for cutting and katt- for spinning in all 
the ModI. languages except Singhalese with katinu “to 
spin”, which, however, may represent kanj- (cf. Skt. kyntuti 
Pa. kantati); but in any case Singhalese has replaced katt- 
“to cut” by kapinu to cut (kalpayati). 

Mafi £. large earthen vessel (marttika-) should be compared 
with mift (mrttika) mentioned above; até (<*artaka-, cf. 


+ Cf. Childers, Pali Dictionary, sub voce, 
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Persian Grd meal Av. a$a- ground: Skt. lex. alta-) is a common 
Indian loan-word. 

rth: sdthY m. caravan sdthi m. comrade (sartha- sarthika-) 
céthé fourth (caturthd-) tith* m. place of residence (firthd-). 

rdh: adh“ m. half adh- in composition (ardhd-) adhé half 
(Grdha-), wadhan“ to grow (vdrdhaté) wadh*‘ too much (vardhita-) 
wadhini f. increase (vardhana-), ete. ; nidhanké poor (nirdhana-) 
nidhar™ helpless (*nirdhara-). 

The words containing ardha- and used to express fractions 
have a cerebral in common with all other ModI. languages : 
adhai two and a half (ardhatytiya-) is plainly a loan-word, for 
the Sindhi treatment of -iya- is -ij-,e.g. passives in -ijan">-iyd-, 
bijo second (dvitiya-) trijo third (tytiya-), whereas in the eastern 
group it is -ia-. Secondly the Sindhi treatment of r is 1, 
not a, which is perhaps eastern (it is regular in Singhalese) : 
ardhatrtiyah > *addhaaio > adhai. On three counts therefore 
adhai is to be considered a Joan from an eastern dialect. 
With it go sadh™ plus a half (sardha- Pkt. saddha-) dédh* one 
and a half (Pkt. divaddha-, cf. Skt. dvyardha-). 

Words belonging to the root vardh- “to out” are 
distinguished from those belonging to the root vardh- “to 
increase” by surviving only in the borrowed form with a 
cerebral: wadhan“ to cut wadhini f. cutting wadh* m. cut 
(vardhayati vardhana- vardha-). . Other languages, however, 
which, like Hindi, have the cerebralized form for vardh- to 
increase (e.g. H. barhna) have lost the root vardh- to cut 
except in the noun barhai m. carpenter (vardhaki-) which 
cannot be confused with any form connected with barhna to 
increase. 

Mundh* m. beginning, top, front part, adj. chief (miirdhdn-) 
has only metaphorical meanings and is therefore suspect of 
being borrowed. 

rd: this group in Sindhi became dd and then ¢d: padan* 
to break wind pad“ m. breaking wind (pardaté parda-) gadah* 
m. donkey (gardabhd-) codahaé fourteen (cdturdasa) kudan“ to 
leap (kiirdati) ladan“ to load (lardayati) chadan“ to abandon 
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(chardayati) dédar* m. frog (dardura-); midar“ fearless 
(*nirdara-) ; kdd“ m. cowry (kaparda-). 
Baledé m. herd of cattle (balivarda-) bddal* m. cloud 


* (virdala-) are shown also by the presence of -I- for regular -r- 


and in the latter of b- for regular w- to be Joan-words. 

4, On the contrary, when followed by r, ¢ as well as d and 
probably dh are cerebralized. In the northern and central 
dialects r remains, in the southern it is lost.1 There is no 
example of the group thr; but str appears as the dental th. 
Since after nasals all surds are voiced, ntr > ndr. 

tr: trahan“ to fear trah” m. trembling tra@han“ to frighten _ 
(trdsati trésa- trasayati) tri- tré three trijd third ete. (tri- 
trdyah trtiya-) trutan* to be broken tréran* to break (trutyati 
trdtayati) truijan“ to miscarry (of cattle) trumbijan“ id. 
(Dhatup. trépati trumpati to hurt); triman“ to ooze tréhan™ 
to damp; H. tita wet tém f. wetness Sgh. tem wetting, despite 
Dhatup. timyati lex. t2@mana- probably go back to *trimyati 
*trémayati. 

khatr* m. passage made by burglars khdtrd m. channel of 
a torrent (khdtra-) gétr“ m. parentage (gdtrd-) citr* m. picture 
citré m. panther (citrd-) cétr* m. spring crop (caitra-) chatr“ 
m. umbrella (chaltra-) jatrd m. son-in-law (jdmaty-) jéir® 
{. furrow (yatra) ddhitrd m. daughter’s son (dauhitra-) nakhatr* 
m. constellation (ndksatra-) nétr* m. reed, cane (nadd- + 
vétra-) patrird thin (pdttra-) patr' £. large dish (patra-) putr” 
m. son pétrd m, son’s son niputrd childless dérdtr* husband’s 
brother's son (putrd- patitra- nisputra- dévaraputra-) matr&6 
belonging to one’s stepmother (*mdtréya-, cf. bhratréya- and 
Pa. mattéya-) mitr“ m. friend (mitrd-) mutr* m. urine gaatr™ 
m. cow’s urine mufran” to urinate (mitra- gdmiitra- miitrayati) 
wwahitr® m. riding or draught animal (vahitra-) sutr“ m. thread 
s6tré of cotton (sitra- sautra-) jotr6 m. cord (ydktra-). 

When the preceding syllable contains r, the group remains 
dental and the second r is assimilated : wart* f. leather thong 


1 Linguistic Survey of India, vol. viii, pt. i, p. 23. 
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(varatrd) rat* £, night ratiinéd nocturnal (rdirt) nératé m. aGrati 
f. (= navardtra- Gratrika-). 

ntr: Gndré m. entrails (@nird-) khanandrd m. kitchen 
(? *khadandntra-) néndré m. inviter (cf. nimantraka-) mandr* 
m. spell (mdntra-) jandr* m. handmill jandri f. lathe (yantrd-). 

dr: drakh® f. small grape (draksa) drau m. fear (drava-) 
dréh* m. deceit drdht wily droéhan* to deceive (drdha- dréhin- 
dréhayati) dréran“ drékan“ drakan“ to run (cf. drdvati drdts) 
adréké damp (ardrd-) ; nindr® f. sleep (nidrd) mundr* f. seal 
mundrt f. signet-ring mundran” to seal (mudra mudrika 
mudrayati). In badré m. (= bhadrapada-) the loss of aspira- 
tion and the shortening of the first vowel is not explained. 

The derivation of kédiyi f. a species of jawari from kédrava- 
is doubtful. Dauran“ to run (beside drdran“) and dam* 
m. price (dramma-) are obviously loans (cf. H. daurnd and 
dam). 

ndr: indri f. penis (indriyd-) candr* m. moon candr“ lunar 
(candrd- candra-) candré perverse (*candraka-, cf. cdnda-). 

The last syllable of n@pair* m. husband's sister’s son 
({nandndra-) has been altered after words containing putrd-: 
e.g. dérdtr". Odridi f. silver (candrika) is shown by its & to 
be a loan (of. H. cfdz). 

It has already been indicated that PI. -nd- > S. -n-? (e.g. 
kand reed: kénda-). Thus dnd m. egg Gni f. fish’s roe 
Gnir“ having swollen testicles Gniiré m. “testicle” point to 
an earlier Gndd- not *andra-. But despite the doubt thrown 
on the etymology dndd- = OSI. jedro seed, testicle Russ. 
jadré seed pl. jédra testicles by Berneker * and Wackernagel, 
there seems no valid reason to urge against it. Both the 
Vedic and the Slavonic words can be referred to an IE. 
*éndrd-n. 

In Slavonic the first element of a long diphthong standing 
before a consonant is shortened,‘ and the resultant en- becomes 


2 Of. also Bloch, Journal Asiatique, 1912, i, p. 335. 
4 Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch, p. 456. 24, p IL 
“ Mikkola, Urslavische Grammatik, p. 59. 
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je-2 Compare also OSI. jetro “liver” with Skt. Gnird-. Thus 
in both words form, accent, gender, and meaning agree. It 
is necessary, therefore, to assume PI. *andrd- from which in 
a cerebralizing dialect came dndd- to appear as a loan-word 
in the RV. and in Sindhi. 

The history of RV. dandd- is instructive in this respect. 
Words connected with it entered Sindhi at perhaps three 
different periods. Dandr“ m. “horn of the ibex” points to 
PI. *dandra- (cf. Gk. dév3pov) and is the real Sindhi word ; 
dano m. weal danan“ to flog are early borrowings of 
the common Indian loan-words dandd- dandayati (cf. andd- 
above); dando m. “ pestle, club” is either Southern Sindht 
for *dandro, or is a later borrowing from another language 
(cf. H. dandé). 

dhr: there is no certain example of this group, but dhrdin™ 
“to satisfy, to glut” beside H. dhdpna id. points to a PI. 
*dhrap- *dhrap- *dhrapya-, while dhraijan* “ to be procured ” 
is possibly to he referred to dhrdjati to move; wadh* f. strap 
(vardhri) is perhaps southern dialect for *wadhr‘. The aspirate 
of dadhr“ {. ringworm (dadru-) is found in other languages : 
perhaps it represents *dadhru-. Cf. G. dadhar beside dadar 
dad P. dadhur beside dadd. 

There is no example of the group thr, and but one of str: 
batht £. quiver (bhrdstra). With this may be compared the 
treatment of the group str which also loses its r; bathY m. 
large pot in which grain is parched (bhrdstra-). 

5. The dentals considered up to this point have all been 
grouped with r: the fate of dentals uninfluenced by r has 
now to be considered. 

(a) The Primitive Indian intervocalic single dentals dis- 
appeared, the surds first becoming voiced; only of the 
aspirates there remained a trace in their aspiration. A few 
instances suffice to illustrate this general rule. 

piu m. father (pitf-) mdir“ nom. pl. f. mothers (matdrah) 
346 m. son (jatd-) pat m. husband (pdti-) with’ £. space (vitasti-). 


1 Ib., p. 72, 
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nat f. mountain torrent (nadi) Gr“ m. shame (Gdara-) mati 
m. arrogance (mdda-) khain™ to eat (khddati) updin* to produce 
(utpddayati). 

kahan“ to say (kathayati) gihti m. ordure (giitha-) mahi 
f. buttermilk (mathitd-). 

gahi f. curds (dddhi-) wahii f. son's ‘gil (vadht-) goh? 
f. iguana (gddhd) dh* m. udder (audhasa-) sahan“ to prepare 
(sadhdyati). 

There are a few words in Sindhi in which Primitive Indian 
dentals in this position are represented by cerebrals. These 
words are common to most of the other Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages, and are found with cerebrals in Pali and Prakrit. 
They may either be early loan-words from a dialect in which 
dentals in this position regularly became cerebrals (but at 
present we have no knowledge of such a dialect) or be the 
result of a number of different accidents.1 It is noteworthy 
that Sindhi, with other languages of the North-West—Lahnda 
and Kasmiri—has in one word preserved the dental: pawan* 
to fall pid fallen pain“ to pour in (pdtati patitd- patdyatr) 
Multani pé- to lie pa- to put, K. pyon™ to fall: Pkt. padai 
M. padné Gy. per-, etc. But in compounds the cerebralized 
form appears beside the uncerebralized: upiyan* to grow up 
(utpatati) beside updin“ to bale out (utpatayati), niuran* to 
stoop beside niwan“ to stoop niwain™ to cause to bow down 
(nipatati nipatayati). Aji £. wild duck (ati- an aquatic bird, 
ef. ai- Turdus ginginianus) everywhere has a cerebral : 
M. adi, etc. So too karhan” to boil kirhé m. cauldron 
karhan“ to cause to boil (kvathaté kvatha- kvathayati) M 
kadhné, etc.: Pali has kathité distinguished by its cerebral 
from kathité spoken.. 

(b) M. Bloch*® has drawn attention to the parallelism in 
development between single stops when initial and corre- 
sponding doubled stops whenintervocalic. With regard to the 
phenomena of cerebralization the treatment is identical in 


1 Of. Wackernagel, i, § 133, note, and § 148; Bloch, p. 125. 
2p. 96. 
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Sindhi. Initial Middle Indian t- th- dh- and intervocalic 
-tt- -tth- -ddh- remain dentals, initial d- and intervocalic -dd- 
become cerebrals. With this may be compared. the fate of 
the same consonants when preceded by r. 

t- -tt-: tand™ f. wire (tdntu-) tatd hot (taptd-) tané m. warp 
(téna-) tir“ m. sesamum (tild-) tusan“ to be pleased (tusyati) 
tuh” m. husk (tiisa-), ete. 

sambat* £. readiness (sampatti-) wit* m. power (vittd-) pit" 
m. bile (pittd); bhat™ m. water gruel (bhaktd-) utan“ to say 
(uktd-) sufi f. a particular sea-shell (sukti-); patd reached 
(prdpta-) tatt f. heat (tapti-) sat® seven (saptd), etc. 

th- -tth-: than“ m. teat thafi“ f. human milk (stana- stanya-) 
thadhé f. coldness (stabdhi-) thambhan“ to support (stdmbhaté) 
thith6 m. hump of a camel (stdpa-); thulhé fat (*sthilya-, 
of. sthiild- ; Nep. thulo) thar“ m. desert (sthdla-) thané m. place 

' (sthdna-) thiini £. stake (sthtina) thian“ to occur (sthitd-). 
wath“ f. thing (vastu-) mathd m. head (mastaka-) dthar“ 
m. pack-saddle (@stara-); «thant f. morning (utthdna-) 
wathin“ m. cattle-pen (upasthdna-); mathan“ to churn 
(mathnati). 

dh- -ddh-: dha" m. grain (dha@nyd-) dhuré m. side stick 
of a lathe (dhiira-) dhiinan“ to shake (dhtindti) dhdwan“ to 
blow with bellows (dhdmati) dhain“ to suck (dhapdyaté), eto. 

badhé bound (baddhd-) budhé heard (buddhd-) purdhé 
understood (*paribuddha-, cf. paribédha-) rudhé engaged in 
(ruddhd-) sudh‘ f. knowledge (Stiddhi-) ; dadhé burnt (dagdhd-) 
dédhi m. milkman (dégdhf-) mudh* foolish (mugdhd-) ; ladhé 
taken (labdhd-) jadhé coitu fructus (*yabdha-, cf. ydbhati) 
thadh* £. coldness (stabdhi-). 

Similarly the groups -nt- -nth- -ndh- remain dental. 

nt: andi £. edge of cloth (dnta-) andar“ m. inside (dntara-) 
khéind* {. patience (ksanti-) tand“ f. wire (tdntu-) dand“ m. 
tooth (dénta-) dand“ m. ox (dantd-) randi f. sport (*rdnti- : 
ramaté formed after ksdmaté: ksanti-, etc.) sanddin“ to vex 
(saritapayatt) sindh‘ f. parting in the hair (simdnta-: the 
aspiration is unexplained). 
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nth: pandh“ m. distance (pdnthan-) pandhi m. traveller 
(pantha-) mandhiayé m. churning, staff (mdntha). 

ndh: andhé blind (andhd-) kandh* m. back of neck (skandhd-) 
sindh” m. Indus (sindhu-) bundhan* to understand (*bundhatt, 
cf, pres. part. mid. budhand- Gk. wuvOdvoua: biidhyaté) 
bandh“ m. dike (bandhd-), eto. 

When a dental was followed by vowel +r + consonant or 
consonant +r, then through a process of anticipation, an 
r was also pronounced immediately after the dental. It was 
not a case of metathesis, since the original group containing 
r behaved like any other group containing r: thus presumably 
dirghd- timrd>*drirgha- *traémra- not *drigha- *trima 
which would have become *drihé *trdé. The dental followed 
by this secondary r behaved as in the Primitive Indian group 
dental -++ r, that is to say, it became a cerebral. The groups 
tr dr became tri dri. 

trih® {. thirst (trsa) trirkan“ to split (*trdati, of. trnditi 
trdild-). tipan“ to leap (t/pyati) presumably belongs to the 
southern dialect in which tr >t; drirh* firm (drdhd-). 

trak* f. spindle (tarku-) trapan” to leap (tarpayaté) ; drabh 
m. the grass Poa Cynosuroides drabhé m. a collection of such 
grass (darbhd- darbha-) drighé tall (dirghd-) drijan* to be 
afraid driné afraid (dirydté dirnd-). 

trémé m. copper (tamrd-). 

In the case of d- there are more exceptions, the majority 
of which are probably to be ascribed to the southern dialect, 
though some are susceptible of special, but perhaps un- 
necessary, explanations: all forms of the root dyé- daré-, 
confused perhaps with dis-, disan* to expect: (dsyaté) ditho 
seen (dystd-) dasan“ to show (darsayatt); dadh” f. severity 
dadhé hard (dardhya-), in -which r is followed by two con- 
sonants; dubiré thin (durbala-) duhag* m. lessening of 
husband’s love for his wife (durbhdgya-, with -h- for -*bh- due 
to influence of suhag“ m. husband’s love < saubhdgya-) : 
these may have been influenced by forms descended from 
dus-, e.g. dukdr“ m. famine (duskdla-); in dadh™ (dadru-) 
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dédar“ (dardura-) other irregularities appear—aspiration in 
the former, é for a in the latter. 

The only example of the group dhy is dithd < *dhithé 
(dhrstd-). In any case we have no certain example of the 
treatment of dhr. 

An initial dental when followed by th beginning the next 
syllable seems to be liable to assimilation : thus ‘uthd pleased 
(tusta-) beside tuthé id. influenced by tusan“ to be pleased 
{tusyatt), dithé < *dhithd (dhystd-). 

The number of words in Sindhi in which ¢- -t#- th- -tth- 
dh- -ddh- appear as cerebrals is small. There are, it is true, 
a considerable number of words containing ¢ th d dh in agree- 
ment with other modern Indo-Aryan languages, but for the 
most part they are at present unprovided with Indo-European 
or Aryan etymologies, and we have no right to suppose that 
these cerebrals were developed from dentals. In a few cases 
M. Bloch has already made some comparisons with Dravidian 
words. 

Where cerebrals, however, in these positions in Sindhi do 
represent Primitive Indian dentals, it is possible that they 
are either the result of special circumstances, or are borrowed 
from some dialect where such dentals regularly became 
cerebrals (cf. the case of -t- in e.g. niuran“ beside niwan* 
discussed above, and what will be said later about the 
cerebralization of all dentals in certain North Gujarati 
dialects). 

Tanan* to pull tight (ténayati) has a different meaning from 
the regular tanan” to drag; the etymology of findrus“ m. a 
kind of small gourd (lex. tindiSa- name of a plant) is uncertain, 
and in any case the word has -s- instead of regular -h-. 

The root stha- early had forms with the cerebral *stha-, 
due perhaps to the influence of forms beginning anu api pari 
prati, and to the present tense tisthati. Thus in Sindhi we 
have than“ m. “stall” beside thand m. place (sthdna-, but 
Pa. thana-) and thai m. place (sthdman-: but N. thai); 
uthan* to be produced (uthita-, but Pa. utthati Pkt. utthedi) 
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beside uthan“ to rise whani f. morning utha@ran” to raise 
(where all the other modern languages have a cerebral) ; 
puthan™ to send (prasthapayati, but Pa. patthapéti H. pathanda, 
etc.) ; in kawit" m. Feronia Elephantum (kapittha- Pa. kapittha- 
and kavittha-, M. kawath, etc.) the loss of aspiration and the 
long vowel are irregular. 

In trathé frightened (trasta-) th is probably due to the 
analogy of other past participles like tuthd (tusta-) qithd 
(drsta-). Arhar“ m. “ hot season” seems to be a metathesis 
for *aradhu with irregular treatment of -dh- < *adaddha- < 
*adagdha- (cf. adahyéta and a@dahana-; 8. dadhd “ burnt” 
but Pa. daddha-). With this may be compared the treatment 
of -bdh- in H. tharha (stabdhd-) beside 8. thadh‘ Pa. thaddha-. 

Whereas ¢ th dh, initial or doubled, remained dental, d- and 
-dd- became cerebral, namely ¢. With this is to be compared 
the treatment of rt rth rdh on the one hand and rd on the 
other. 

d-: qdukdr“ m. famine (duskala-) dakhin“ m. the south 
dakhiné southern (déksina- daksina) dadhr“ f. itch (dadru-) 
dahi f. curds (dddhi-) dand“ m. tooth (ddnta-) dam“ trained 
daind* m. ox (damya- dantd-) dah* ten (ddsa) dahan™ to excite 
dajhan“ to be afflicted dadhé excited (ddhati dahydté dagdhd-) 
dian“ to give dijan“ to be given (ddyaté diydté) d@wan* dan“ 
m. shackles for the forefeet (ddman- damani) dahé wise 
{lex. dasa-) din™ m. festival day (dina-) dih* m. day (divasa-) 
déu m. demon (dévd-) déh“ m. county (déd-) dé“ m. wife’s 
brother (dévara- dévf-) dikh* £. ceremony of initiation (diksd) 
dié m. lamp (dipa-) déran“ to wander (ddlayaté) doh“ m. fault 
(désa-) dukh“ m. pain (duhkha-) duhan™ to milk dudh“ m. curds 
dédhi m. milkman déhé m. milker (duhdti dugdhd- dégdhf- 
dégha-) déhitré m. daughter’s son (dauhitra-) dart adv. at a 
distance (diiré) dadhé hard (dardhya-) daran“ to fear (ddrati) 
daran“ to be split daéran* to split dar“ m. fissure dar‘ f. den, 
burrow (dalati d@rayati dara- dari) déré m. string of a kite 
(déraka-) dit two (duvai) diiné double (Pkt. duuna- : dvigund-). 

-dd-: kédar‘ £. hoe kodaryé m. worker with a hoe (kuddala- 
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kauddala-) uda@in“ to cause to fly (uddapayati: diyati) ; 
sad“ m. call sadan“ to call sadé m. calling (sdbda-). 

Thus no initial d- or medial -d-, except in the group nd, 
remains in Sindhi proper. And although d- has been re- 
introduced in numerous words, there is no opposition between 
a d- and a *d like that betweengj db andgjd 0. Initial 
dh- when followed by another aspirate might conceivably 
have become d-, just as g d@ 6 came from gh- dh- bi- 
under similar circumstances, e.g. gah" dithd buh“ < *ghahu 
(cf. H. ghas) *dhithd (cf. N. dhito) *bhuh” (cf. H. bhusa) 
(ghasu- dhrst4d busa-). But the only example is dithé 
where dh- was first assimilated to dh- by the following th, 

Sindhi proper knowing nothing but ¢ (qd) has changed the 
initial d- of a large number of loan-words, chiefly tatsamas, 
to d (just as knowing nothing but tr- it has changed the initial 
tr of many tatsamas to tr): e.g. dal* m. leaf dan“ m. gift 
dust* bad des“ m. country dasat (H. dasat) dést native (H. 
dési), ete. 

Words beginning with d- are for the most part obviously 
loans: e.g. dés“ m. country dés* m. fault dal“ m. host 
(tatsamas), dauran“ to run dém* price diié two in cards diilah“ 
m, generous person (cf. H. daurnd dim did dulahd), dard 
f. pain dast* m. hand (Persian derd dest). 

In the following examples nd appears to remain dental : 
nindan“ to slander (nindati) mandé wicked (manda-) mandar“ 
m. temple (mandira-) hindéré m. cradle (hindéla-) sindhur* 
m. red lead (sindiira-) kundird f. olibanum (kunduruka-). 
But none of these examples is very convincing. Moreover 
while nk fic mp became ng fj md just as nt became nd, tg ity mb 
became * fi m. It might therefcre be expected that nd 
should have become n. 

nk: ang” m. figure (ankd-) atgir“ m. sprout (ankiira-) 
kang" m. crane (kankd-) kangan“ m. bracelet (kankana-) sang? 
f. fear sangan™ to fear (Sanka sénkaté). 

fic: kaiijurd m. bodice (kaficula-) mufijan™ to send (muficdti} 
paiij* five (pdfica) mafijé m. low bedstead (mafica-) kufijt 
f. key (kuiicika). 
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mp: kamban“ to tremble (kampaté) cambé m. Michelia 
Champaka (campaka-) limban“ to plaster (limpdti) sambat' f. 
preparation (sampatti-) trumban“ to pierce (Dhatup. trumpatt). 

fg: an“ m. body (diga-) anur* m. finger (angula-) anar” 
m. live coal (digara-) lin“ m. limb (linga-) sit* m. horn 
(sfnga-). 

fy: piftan™ to card cotton (piiija) pifiiro m. cage (pifijara-) 
bhafian“ to break (bhafijayati) mafiar* m. a kind of ear-ring 
(mafijara-) mafiuth® f. madder (mafijistha) mui” m. moonj 
grass (mijiija-). 

mb: kamart f. blanket (kambald-) kurm“ m. family 
(kutumba-) cuman“ to kiss (cumbati) jamé, f. Eugenia jambolana 
(jambii) nim“ m. Melia Azidarach (nimba-) samujhan* to 
understand (sambudhyati: M. Bloch! wrongly, I think, 
derives this from samadhydyati) laman“ to hover (lambaté). 

Similarly Skt. nt appears in Sindhi as nd, and Skt. nd 
presumably through *nn as n. 

It might, therefore, be expected that the course of events 
would have run thus: nd>*nd>*nn>n. And this is 
apparently the case in ninun* f. husband’s sister (ndnandy-) and 
may be considered the regular Sindhi treatment. 

6. The sounds n and J may be considered together, for 
their development appears to be completely parallel within 
the different dialect groups. In the result, too, there is the 
same relationship between n- l- and -nn- -ll- on the one hand 
and -n- -l- on the other as between e.g. ¢- -tt- and +. 

In Sindhi, as in all other languages of this group, n- -nn- 
appear as n,-n- asm. If the evidence of the literary Prakrits 
and the grammarians is to be trusted every n became a, 
after which, as appears in the Jain Prikrit MSS., n- and -nn- 
again became n- -nn-.2 Moreover, it is certainly true that 
~nn- < -rn- became n (e.g. kan“ m. ear < kérnah) and that 
-nd- probably through:the stage *nn also became n (e.g. kind 
m. reed < kdnda-). 

But the Sindhi treatment of -ny- -jfi-, which became nn in 

1p. 414, 2 Cf. Bloch, p. 137. 
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Prakrit, agrees with the Pali development of fifi, in that this 
group becomes fi. This contradicts the opinion of M. Bloch, 
who sees only a modern development in Sindhi #. 

ny ny: pui* m. virtue (pinya-), rifi* f. desert (dranya-) 
beside rin“ m. desert (drana-), ja%® f. marriage procession 
jai m. member of a marriage procession (jdnya- janya-), 
dhai" m. grain (dhanyd-) beside dh@nd m. coriander (dhand 
dhanaka- dhanéya-), sufi* desolate (Siinyd-), thai“ f. human 
milk (stanya-) beside than“ m. teat (stdna-) maflan™ to agree to 
(manyaté) beside man“ m. conceit (mdna-). 

‘ji: witd@n“ m. charm for discovering a thief (vijfidna-) 
dfidnd m. sign (*upajfidna-, of. wpajanité Pa. upaiifiata-). 

rani £. queen (rajfit) may be a loan from the unidentified 
dialect in which -nn- > -n-: with it may be compared M. rani 
f. id., and M. ani “and” G. am “ other”, in which, despite 
M. Bloch’s suggestion of a PI. stem *ana-,* I still incline to see 
Skt. anyd-. On the other hand, réni possibly rests on a form 
*rajani, containing the svarabhakti vowel,’ and so parallel 
to Vedic forms like viriya- beside viryd- or to classical forms 
of -an- stems after a heavy syllable like brahmand, and corre- 
sponding therefore to Indo-European forms with °n beside n.* 
An® £. subjection (dia) is reminiscent of Pa. ana f. order 
beside afifia f. knowledge, and of Pkt. Gpavédi. In janyé 
m. sacred thread (yajfdpavitd-) i has been dissimilated to n 
by the preceding palatal j-, which in Sindhi is a strongly 
palatalized d’- sound. Winafi f. request (vijfiapti- Pa. 
vififialtz-) is perhaps a loan (cf. M.G. vinati f.): Shirt gives 
this word as winati of which the first 7 does not show the 
regular Sindhi treatment. 

The languages which distinguish n- -nn- and I- -ll- from 
~n- and -I- are the Himalayan dialects as far as and including 
Kumaoni, Lahnda, Sindhi, Pafijabi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, 

1p, 136, 

2p. 203. 

* Cf. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, p. 14. 


* Cf. Meillet, Introduction, p. 95. Old Irish rigain “queen” < *rig, ont 
presents an exact parallel. 
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Marathi, Oriya. M. Bloch includes some at least of the North- 
West Himalayan (Dard) languages, e.g. Ba&gali, with those 
that change -n- to -#-, and excludes Oriyé. The Oriya 
treatment of -n- is -m- equally with that of -l-as-l-. Ofthe 
North-West Himalayan languages Kfsmiri and Gypsy (if it 
belongs to this group) have developed -n- as n not as ». 
But others of the group, though preserving ~n- as n, agree 
with Singhalese, and, as will be shown later to be more to the 
point here, with Pakts, in showing » for ry. The only 
examples ! of apparent cerebralization of -n- seem to be PaSai 
gan great Ba&gali parmn child (of very doubtful etymology) 
Kalasa S¢r Pakai Saring dog (7% évdn-) Wai-Ala véy- Badgali 
war- to see (? Av. vaéndmi) KaliSa giiro singing (gana-). 
None of these etymologies are very certain. And in any case 
Baigali 7 also apparently corresponds to -r-: e.g. dyur far 
(diird-) bar out (dvdra- or bahis-) and perhaps mr- to die 
(mar-). On the other hand, the examples of n < -n- -n- seem 
certain: Ba&gali manct Wai-Alaé manaS Gawar-Bati manug 
(ménusa-), Gawar-Bati Sund dog (Svdn-), Kala&a yona Garwi 
gin Maiy& yd great (ghana-), Wai-Ala tanu PaSai tanik 
Girwi tani Khowar tan Maiyi té self (Giman-), Maiy& Sun- 
BaSgali and Kala&a san- to hear (Srndti). 

In Sindhi -l- appears as r, I- and -IJ- (-*dl-) as J, and -ly- 
as Th, 

A few examples of each of these changes will suffice. 

n-: nar” m. reed (nadd- nald-) ndr“ m. mongoose (nakuld-) 
na new (navd-) nirdyd in good health (nirdgin-) ndwan* to 
bow (ndmati), etc. 

-nn-: chané m. shed (channd-) chind cut (chinnd-) wpand 
produced (utpanna-); un* f. wool 6nd woollen (drna@ aurna-) 
puné filled (pirnd-) pan” m. leaf (parnd-) kan” m. ear 
(kdrna-), etc. 

L-: lahé m. profit (labha-) lain to apply (lagayati) lawan™ 
to chatter (lapati) likh® f. nit (liks@) lunan* to reap 
(lundti), ete. 

1 These are all taken from Grierson: The Pisdca Languages. 
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-ll-: gal* m. cheek (galla-) khal* £. skin, bark (lex. khalla-) 
phul* m. flower (phulla-) walahé m. husband (vallabha-). 

-*dl-: G@é moist (<*ardla-: Grdrd-) bhalé good (lex. bhalla- 
<*bhadla-: bhadrd-). 

-ly-: kalh* yesterday (kalyam) mulh™ m. price (milya-). 

-n-: wan" m. tree (vdna-) jand m. person (jdna-) sind 
swollen (ésind-) aay“ m. courtyard (afgana-) dhiinan” to 
shake (dhtindti), etc. 

-l-: gard m. throat (gala-) bir* m. hole, burrow (bila-) 
tir m. sesamum (téla-) pipir* m. Ficus religiosa (pippala-) 
miirt £. radish (mila-), etc. 

miran” to meet with (cf. N. méry@unu) goes back probably 
to *mida- *médya-, while Skt. milati (of. G. milo H. milna; 
etc.) is to be referred to the dialect in which -d- > -]- > -I-* 
cf. nadd- nald- nala-, argada- argala-, ete. 

Words containing | = PI. -l- are loan-words and often 
exhibit other signs of being such: e.g. kajal* m. collyrium 
(kajjala-) has j not 7; patal‘ f. leaf-plate (pattrala-) has t 
not tr (cf. patriré); palas* m. Butea frondosa (palasd-) has 
-s- not -h-; mii“ m. origin, principle (m#la-) has only a 
metaphorical sense (cf. méiri); sdwal“ swarthy (sya@mala-) is 
used only as an epithet of Krsna (cf. the word of general use 
sdwird). 

To sum up, the dental stops -t- -th- -d- -dh- (including those 
preceded by ¢ or by r+ vowel), t- -tt- th- -tth- dh- -ddh- 
(including rt rth rdh and probably thr) remained dental, while 
tr and probably dhr, d- -dd- (including dr and rd) became 
cerebrals. 

We appear to be in the presence of at least two distinct 
processes. In the first tr dr (dhr) became tr dr (dhr), although 
when not followed by r these sounds, except d, resisted 
cerebralization. In the second d in all positions (except when 
single and intervocalic, where presumably it disappeared before 
the onset of cerebralization of d) became q—in this process 
is included the cerebralization of the group rd. 

The difference of treatment between rt rdh on the one hand 
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and é¢r dhr on the other is marked. It is due to a difference 
in the nature of the r in the two positions: in the first it is 
implosive, in the second explosive. It is the explosive r 
which influences a preceding dental. It is to be further 
remarked that while the implosive r is completely assimilated 
(rt rth rdh > tt th ddh >t th dh), the explosive r remains in 
Northern and Central Sindhi (tr dhr > tr dhr). 

In the groups rd and dr the difference of the r does not 
necessarily come into question, although the existence of the 
difference is shown by the survival of the explosive r (dr > dr 
while rd > qd). Here cerebralization of both groups would be 
sufficiently explained by the fact that d- -dd- were always 
cerebralized: actually, however, the change dr > dr is probably 
to be grouped with the change tr dhr > tr dhr. The contrast 
to be remarked is that between the treatment of d- -dd- on 
the one hand and t- -#- th- -tth- dh- -ddh- on the other. Here 
the critical difference between the two groups appears to be 
the degree of energy used in pronunciation. The fortes t th 
are more resistant than the lenis d. Again, the aspiration 
immediately following the occlusion in dh gives it greater 
strength than the unaspirated d; so also, although the fortis ¢ 
in the group #r is cerebralized, the aspirated fortis th resists 
even when followed by r. 

The difference of treatment between n- -nn- I- -Il- on the 
one hand and -n- -l- on the other is similar, though not 
identical. The single intervocalic consonant is in a weaker 
position than the same consonant when initial or intervocalic 
and double. For example, k- -kk- > k, while -k- disappeared ; 
t- -l->t, while -->7; m- -mm->m, while -m- > @. 

Thus the general conditions of cerebralization in Sindhi 
appear to have been (1) absence of resistance in the dental— 
d- -dd-, -n- -l- were cerebralized ; 

(2) in the case of a resisting dental, contact with an explosive 
r—tr dhr > trdhr : th evenin this position resisted cerebraliza- 
tion. 

It is now necessary to consider the date or dates, with 
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reference to other sound-changes, at which this cerebralization 
occurred in Sindhi. 

The change of d- -dd- to d- -dd- occurred after (1) the 
assimilation of d by a following y or v: for dy dv>j 5, 
whereas dy dv would have become dd > d :— 

dy: khaj* m. food (khddya-) aj* to-day (adyd) wij" 
f. lightning (vidyit-) wa“ m. doctor (vaidya-) wpajan* to be 
produced (utpadyaté). 

dv: ba two bijé twice bi- (dvd dvitiya- dvi-), bari f. window 
(dvdra-) ubdran* to save (*udvarayati, of. vardyati to 
restrain). 

(2) the disappearance of intervocalic -t- -d-; since, if 
before, these sounds would have become *d > r. 

The group dy had become jj or yy (written 7 y) by the 
time of Asoka, when dv still remained unchanged. But the 
loss of intervocalic -d- was much later. It appears to have 
been generally maintained in Middle Indian till the first 
century A.p.! Therefore the cerebralization of d- -dd- must 
have occurred after that date. If then Pa. dasati dahati 
déti are previous to that date, they are not words borrowed 
from the ancestor of Sindhi, but should perhaps be classed 
with patati, etc., whose origin is still doubtful. A terminus 
ad quem is furnished by Markandéya’s statement that in 
Vricada Apabhratnéa, which he says came from Sindh, 
d for d was optional.2 Markandéya appears to have lived 
in the seventeenth century.* Further, a word like kéd“ 
(kaparda-), in which cerebralization was perhaps early and is 
certainly general, may be a loan from an eastern dialect. 

The change of tr dhr dr is not subject to this control and 
may have been much earlier. Hence Sanskrit dandd- cdénda- 
may be loan-words from this dialect. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the cerebralization 
characteristic of Sindhi, namely that of tr dr dhr and d- -dd-, 


2 Bloch, p. 18. 
? Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen, p. 29. 
3 Ib., p. 40. 
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has nothing to do with that ascribed to the eastern dialects, 
namely that of r + vowel + dental, r +- dental, r + dental. 

The change of tr dhr to tr dhr appears to be confined to 
Sindhi. It is found neither in the neighbouring languages of 
Lahnda, Marwari, and Kacchi, nor in any other Modern 
Indo-Aryan language, although some, e.g. the Maultani 
dialect of Lahnda, Kaémiri, and Gypsy, retain the explosive r 
after a dental without cerebralizing the dental. 

The cerebralization of d- -dd- appears in the south in 
Kacchi?; in the north in the southern and western dialects of 
Lahnda, viz. Bhawalpuri, Multani, Hindki, and Thali*; but 
not in the north-eastern dialects of Lahndi, nor on the east 
in Marwari. 

In North Gujarat, however, are dialects—Surti, Pattani, 
Khairwi—in which cerebrals and dentals are said to be con- 
fused. This is possibly to be interpreted in the sense that 
all dentals have become cerebrals. Spellings such as dat 
tocth (dénta-) are probably phonetic, while spellings like 
mété fat (cf. H. méta) rdtt bread (cf. H. rétt) are mistaken 
attempts to spell correctly, but, the distinction in pro- 
nunciation between cerebral and dental being lost, the writer 
does not know when to write either. In any case, not only 
d- -dd-, ty dhr have been affected, but all dentals—t th dh as 
well as d. 

The change of -n- -I- to » } (r) is older and extends as already 
indicated over the North-West languages (but not the Dardic 
group including KaSmiri and Gypsy) up to and including 
Kumaoni, Lahnda, Paiijabi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriya. 

At least three different isoglosses for the cerebralization of 
Sindhi can therefore be distinguished :— 

(1) tr, dr, dhr, ntr ndr > tr, dr, dhr, ndr. 
(2) -n-, -l- > », r (<*I). 
(3) d-, -dd- > d-, -d- (<dd). 

1 Cf. LSI. viii, 1, p. 185. 


* C£. lists of words given passim in LSI. viii, 1, Lahnd& section. 
3 LSI. ix, 2, pp. 382, 413, 437. 
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On the other hand, the cerebralization of the dental in the 
groups r -+ vowel + dental, ¢ + dental, r+ dental is at 
least as old as that by which ndr became ndr, for loan-words 
showing both these changes are found in the Rgveda. But 
it appears to be confined to the eastern languages. To this 
’ group we may provisionally assign Singhalese, Oriya, and 
Bengali. But in these languages detailed investigation of 
this point is still wanting. 

But the phenomenon of cerebralization is not confined to 
the Indian branch of the Aryan family. An Iranian language 
that neighbours Indo-Aryan at the present day possesses 
cerebrals. Pats has two cerebral sounds native to it, namely 
vy and ». The former appears as the product of a dental 
preceded by Aryan 7 or r, the latter as the product of n 
preceded by r.1 

gt: mar he died (Av. marata- Skt. mytd-) vur he brought 
(Av. borata- Skt. bhytd-) kar he did (Av. korata- Skt. kytd-) ; 
Zaral to cry out (cf. Skt. jdraté) daral to split (Av. derata-, 
of. Skt. dirnd-) nvaraz snipe (Pehl. vartak Skt. vdrttka). 

gad: zra heart (Av. zaradaya- Skt. hfdaya-) pring panther 
(Skt. pfdaku-). 

rt: Gvayt he changes (Av. varatata Skt. advdrtaté) sdr cold 
(Av. sarata-). 

6ra flour (<*arda-, cf. Av. aa- Pers. ard, S. ato). 

rm: pana leaf (Av. parena- Skt. parnd-) kon deaf 
(Av. karana- Ved. karnd- “‘ having the ears stopped ”, perhaps 
here too Skt. kand- “ one-eyed”, which Joh. Schmidt ? has 
compared with OSlav. hriind ‘‘ having the ears cut off” and 
kriino-nosti having the nose cut off). 

The Past6 cerebralization of r or r +dental is remarkably 
like that of the eastern group of Indo-Aryan languages. The 
treatment of rn recalls also the treatment of the same group 
in India in a number of common Indian loan-words, the earliest 
of which appear in the Rgveda, e.g. kand- (karnd-).8 The 

* CE. Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, i, 2, pp. 207-8. 
* Of. Wackernagel, i, p. 192. 2 See p. 681, n. 1. 
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change of nirni- to nini- seems to have been characteristic 
of Ardha-Magadhi.* 

To the north and east of the PaSto area are other languages— 
the North-West Himalayan group, named Dardic or Pisica by 
Sir George Grierson—at least some of which certainly belong 
to the Indian rather than the Iranian branch of the Aryan 
languages. Belonging to the most westerly group of these— 
the Kafir—is Pa&ai, and to the east of Pakai Gawar-Bati, 
Kalasa, and Maiy&.2 These all appear to be Indian in 
character; in them Prim. Ar. zh appears as A, not as z or d: 
e.g. PaSai and Kalas has(t) Maiyi ha hand (Av. zasta- 
OPers. dasta- Skt. hdsta-) PaSai hara Gawar-Bati hera heart 
(Av. zaraSaya- Pehl. dil Skt. hfdaya-); Prim. Ar. jh- appears 
as h- not as j-, e.g. Paiai hanik to beat (Av. jan- Skt. hdnti) ; 
TE. k, appears as § not s, e.g. PaSai Sir Gawar-Bati Sauta head 
(Av. sarah- Skt. Siras-) Kalisa and Maiy& &§ head (Skt. 
Sirsan-) Gawar-Bati, Kalasa, and — da& ten (Av. daha 
Skt. dasa). 

Here, too, if our scanty sources of Sheed are to be 
trusted, we meet with the same type of cerebralization as 
in Pasté, which is so surprisingly like that of the eastern 
group of Indo-Aryan languages. 

r + vowel + dental: PaSai pda in front (Skt. pravdt- 
sloping path prdvat- forward, cf. Pers. firdd beneath 
<*prauta).3 

gd: Pakai haya Gawar-Bati hera heart (Skt. hfdaya-), 

Further east in Maiy& we find the same treatment of rn as 
appears in PaSts, and probably also in PaSai and Kala&a: 
Maiy&i kan Pakai kar Kala8a kurd ear (kdrna-). Contrast 
with this Maiy& Swn- Kala&a san- to hear (srndti). 

If it were permitted to theorize without a very sure founda- 
tion of fact, one would be tempted to reconstruct the history 


1 For lists see Wackernagel, i, pp. 193-4. 

2 See the map in Grierson, The Pisica Languages. 

2 Grierson, Pisaca Languages, p. 64; Horn, Neupersische Etymologie, 
p. 183. 
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of the chief waves of cerebralization thus. The first—that of 
the groups r + vowel + dental, and r + dental, or at least 
r¢ + dental—was effected while the Aryan invaders were still 
at the gates of India. This change affected not only the 
Indo-Aryans, but also their Iranian neighbours, linguistic 
ancestors of the PaSté speakers. As the Indo-Aryans moved 
on into India, a portion were left in the mountains to the 
north, linguistic ancestors of the speakers of PaSai, Gawar- 
Bati, KalaSa, and Maiy&i. The dialects of these early invaders 
would be the first to be exposed to the rapid change dependent 
partly on a new environment. Hence words borrowed from 
them by succeeding tribes, among whom we will suppose 
to have been the authors of the Rgveda hymns, would have 
reached a more advanced phonetic development. Such a 
theory might account for the appearance of forms like kdta- 
(<*kyta-) danda- (<*dandra-) side by side with krtd- candrd-, 
forms proper to the phonetic development of the Rgveda 
dialect. 

We know too that in the midst of the eastern dialect group 
was later situated a great centre of civilization, Pataliputra. 
To this fact perhaps is due the early and wide extension of 
certain forms showing cerebralization and properly peculiar 
to the eastern group. The speakers of this cerebralizing 
group spread eastwards till they reached the sea, and as 
representatives of their dialects we find Bengali and Oriya 
to-day. Further, if we admit that Singhalese was brought 
to Ceylon from the east coast of India, there is no difficulty 
in accounting for the cerebralization of that language. 

The next great wave of cerebralization was that which 
turned -n- and -l- into m and J. The beginnings of this are 
probably to be placed about the second century 3.c. It 
has affected a large number of contiguous languages. As 
they lie at present, they are the Himalayan languages from 
Kumaoni in the east to Bhadrawahi in the north-west, 


1 Cf. Bloch, p. 137, ey a ee 
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Pafijibi, Lahnda, Sindhi, Rajasthani, Gujariti, Marathi, 
Oriya. 

The third movement, the cerebralization of d- -dd-, has 
affected only Kacchi, Sindhi, and the southern and western 
dialects of Lahndi. As we have seen, it was probably posterior 
to the first century a.p. 

Whether or not the cerebralization of the eastern group had 
its beginning in the mountains of the north-west, at least 
to-day cerebrals, developed from dentals, are found in Pa&to 
and in some of the Dardic languages. And in the mountains 
south of Afghanistan a Dravidian language, Brihii, is still 
spoken. 

All that we have learnt of cerebralization in Sindhi may be 
held to confirm M. Grammont’s theory of a general tendency 
observable in Indo-Aryan towards an articulation about the 
palatal arch. The sounds best able to resist that tendency 
would be those pronounced with the most energy, namely 
the surd stops and the aspirates. And in Sindhi we found 
that ¢ th dh remained dental, while d was cerebralized. 

That this tendency should result in a series of sounds 
identical with those existing in the language of the earlier 
inhabitants of the country is perhaps, as M. Meillet suggests, 
something more than coincidence. And although some of 
the changes here considered (d- -dd->q) were produced 
many centuries after the arrival of the first Aryans in India, 
other cerebrals had appeared in the language at a much earlier 
date. The change of &(h) Zd(h) to st(h) d(h) was common 
Indo-Aryan, while we have indications in the Rgveda of 
the cerebralization of the group ndr and of the cerebralizations 
characteristic of the eastern group. But it is not enough 
to speak of Dravidian influence without at the same time 
exhibiting a reason within the language itself for the change. 
If the early Dravidians distinguished a dental series from 
a cerebral series, then, supposing there were no predisposing 
cause for change in Aryan, we have no right to say that the 
Dravidians who learnt Aryan would have reproduced the 
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dentals of that language as cerebrals. Thus we cannot ascribe 
simply to Dravidian influence the cerebrals of such words 
as Pa. dasati dahati déti patati. And with regard to the 

« regular cerebralization, in the east of the groups r + vowel + 
dental, 7 + dental, and r + dental, in Sindhi of the groups 
ir dr dhr and d- -dd-, the most that we can say is that Dravidian 
speech-habits may have affected the final direction of 
a tendency already existing in the language, namely that 
towards a pronunciation about the palatal arch particularly 
under the assimilating influence of a neighbouring r. 


December, 1923. 


The Identification of the Chinese Phoenix 


By THe Hon. M, U. HACHISUKA 
(PLATE Il) 


Ai» those acquainted with Chinese art and literature are 

familiar with two fabulous birds, known in Chinese as 
Féng-huang | /@\and Luan #f and in Japanese as Ho-ow 
and Luan respectively. Not very appropriately the name 
Pheenix has been given to the former in Western nomen- 
clature. 

I have long been of the opinion that originally these were 
actual birds found in nature. The first point that led me to 
think so was the distinction made between the young and 
the mature Phenix, the young bird being called Yo-tsu 
= %. This seemed to show that an ordinary observer 
would detect = strongly marked difference in the bird’s 
appearance at differont ages, and suggested a possible 
identification of the Phoenix with one of the large-size game- 
birds in which such changes occur. I came finally to the 
conclusion that the Phcenix is really the Ocellated pheasant 
(Reinardius ocellatus), and that the Luan is the Argus pheasant 
(Argusianus argus). These two birds are nearly related to 
each other in classification. The following are my reasons for 
this opinion. In the ancient descriptions of Féng-huang the 
bird has a cock’s head, a snake’s neck, a swallow’s “ chin”, 
a tortoise’s back, and a fish’s tail. It has five colours and 
its height is about six feet. Let us take these points in detail 
and see if they are true of the Ocellated pheasant. 

1. Cock’s head—The Ocellated pheasant is obviously very 
similar to the domestic cock in the formation of its head. 

2. A snake’s neck.—This refers not only to the slender neck, 
up-reared like that of an enraged snake, but also to the almost 
naked skin of the Argus pheasant. 

3. Swallow’s “ chin ”’.—This allusion is somewhat obscure. 

4. Tortoises back—The back of the Annam Ocellated 
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pheasant has an irregular pattern of dots and stripes. On the 
secondary wing-feathers the dots become more regular and 
are arranged in patterns like the corners of a hexagon. On 
the real wing-feathers the dots are joined by lines and resemble 
the marking on the carapace of a tortoise. Some ancient 
books compare the back of the Phoenix to a tiger skin, instead 
of a tortoise-shell. 

5. Fish tail—The tail of the Ocellated pheasant resembles 
that of a fish in its rudder-like position, flat at the two sides. 

6. Five-coloured.—This may be translated “many 
coloured ”’. 

1. Sia feet high—It is well known that the ancient foot 
measure in China was much shorter than the modern one, 
and it varied in different parts of the country. It is not 
possible, therefore, to attach any definite significance to 
this ancient measurement as applied to the bird, especially 
as we do not know whether the measurement was taken from 
head to foot on the ground, or from head to tail on a tree. 
The fact is that the Chinese are very inaccurate in their use 
of numbers; they are apt to exaggerate, and they have a 
preference for round numbers. 

So much for the details of the body, and they are much 
the same for the Argus pheasant, and Darwin (Descent of Man, 
vol.:ii, p. 141) makés a similar comparison about the Argus 
pheasant’s wing-covert. “The feathers are also elegantly 
marked with oblique dark stripes and rows of spots like those 
on the skin of tiger and leopard combined.” We will now 
proceed. to consider the bird’s note. I have had no 
opportunity of hearing the note of either the Argus or the 
Ocellatus, but the following paragraph occurs in. Hume and 
Marshall, The Game-birds of India, Burmah, and Geylon, 
p. 101: “The call of the male sounds like ‘ How-how’ 
repeated ten or a dozen times, and is uttered at short intervals 
when the bird is in its clearing, one commencing and others 
in the neighbourhood answering. The report of a gun will 
set every male within hearing calling, and on the least alarm . 


JBAS. 1924. PuaTE II. 


Ocellated Pheasant, drawn from an actual specimen. 


(To face wp, 556. 
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or excitement, such as a troop of monkeys passing overhead, 
they call. The call of the female is quite distinct, sounding 
like ‘ How-o-woo ’, the last syllable much prolonged, repeated 
ten or a dozen times, but getting more and more rapid until 
it ends in a series of ‘ Owoo’s’ run together. Both the call of 
male and female can be heard to an immense distance, that 
of the former especially, which can be heard at the distance 
of a mile or more.” This paragraph refers to the Argus 
pheasant, but the note of the Argus is very similar to that 
of the Ocellated pheasant. In my opinion it explains why 
the character féng denotes the male, and huang the female. 
The names imitate the bird’s note. In the book entitled 


’ A Monograph of the Pheasants (vol. iv, p. 118), by William 


Beebe, an eminent American ornithologist, the following 
passage occurs: “To the Malay ear the cock Argus calls 
kuan and kuang; to the wild Sakai kwak, to the Siamese 
kyek, while the native of Sumatra has translated the cry into 
the syllables koeweau or kuaow. All these have come to be 
the general names of the birds in their respective countries — 
wholly onomatopoetic in origin,” 

Now, if the Chinese Phoenix and the Ocellated pheasant are 
identical, how can we account for the fabulous character of 
the Phoenix, and all the superstitions about it? It is almost 
impossible to shoot an Argus pheasant, even with a modern 
gun, because of its retiring habits. The Ocellatus is still more 
difficult to secure, as is proved by the fact that only about 
four museums in the world possess specimens of it. To 
quote Mr. Beebe again (vol. iv, pl. Lxexxi) :— 

“The most mysterious of all pheasants are the birds of 


’ this group. We live in their neighbourhood, we hear their 


calls, we find their dancing arenas, and yet, after weeks of 
search, may catch never a glimpse of the birds themselves. 
Night after night their call rings out a few hundred yards 
away, sounding much like the call of the Argus, but with the 
muffled resonance which is unmistakable. In appearance they 
recall some Chinese imaginary ae - 


JRAS. OCTOBER 1924. 38 
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This elusive character of the bird, together with its 
appearance, is surely sufficient to account for the legends 
which have gathered round it. There are several places in 
the old Chinese classics where a white Féng and white Luan 
is mentioned, but modern scientists have not discovered any 
specimens of albino Ocellatus or Argus. It is a fairly common 
occurrence, however, to find albinos among game-birds, and 
therefore it is highly probable that there are occasional 
specimens among the Ocellated and Argus pheasants. The 
appearance of even an ordinary albino pheasant in China is 
regarded as a good omen; either it presages a time of peace, 
or the birth of a new sage, or some such important event, 
and the same beliefs are also current in Japan. There is 
a record to the effect that a white pheasant was presented 
to the Emperors Tenchi FE 47, Temmu F jt, and Shotoku 
B (Tori, vol. ii, No. 9, p. 245). 

I do not know of any attempt to determine the scientific 
origin of the Phenix and the Luan among Oriental writers, 
but the problem has been approached in Europe. The late 
Professor A. Newton, an ornithologist of Cambridge 
University, was of opinion that a picture of the Féng in the 
encyclopedia Z“u shu chi ch‘éng could only be the work of 
wome artist who had seen a peacock, and especially the 
Pavo cristatus of India proper. In like manner he also thought 
that the Luan is based upon an acquaintance with the Argus 
pheasant (Giles, Adversaria Sinica, vol. i, pp. 9, 10). As 
I have said before, I agree with Professor Newton in his 
opinion about the Argus pheasant, but I have various reasons 
for disagreeing with the view that the Phcenix is to be identified 
with the peacock. These reasons are as follows: The 
character k'ung Fl, of fl 7% (peafowl) means literally 
a hole ; it is commonly understood that it refers to the eye- 
like pattern on the tail. This character does not appear in 


any of the ancient names of the Phoenix. On the other hand, 


there are several terms in the Chinese and Japanese languages. 
which contain the character féng, e.g.— 


a Rr 


ee 
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1. Phoenix-headed duck & fff #4 -— or Tufted duck 
(Nyroca fuligula L.), in which the crest falls backward as in 
the Ocellated pheasant, but is entirely unlike the upright 
crest of the peacock. 

2. Phoenix-tailed palm [  #§ (Cycas revoluta Thunb). 

3. Pheenix-tailed goldfish @ H @ HH (Carassius 
auratus). In none of these terms is the use of féng applicable 
to the peacock, which is very different in shape, as regards 
both crest and tail, from the creatures named. 

In conclusion I suggest that the name Phenix is mis- 
leading when applied to the Chinese fabulous bird, which has 
associated with it no legend about self-burning. I think it 
is a pity not to use the name Ho-ow, which is more suggestive 
of the bird’s note than any other of its many names. 








| 
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A new Interpretation of Akbar’s “ Infallibility ” 
Decree of 15791 


By F. W. BUCKLER, M.A., Lecturer in History, University College, 
Leicester; sometime Allen Scholar in the University of Cambridge. 


[3 the month of Rajab, a.n. 987 (September, 1579), the 
‘Ulama of the Mughal Empire issued a joint fatwa 
(mahzar),? by which, according to Vincent Smith,? “ Akbar 
was solemnly recognized as being superior in his capacity of 
Imam-i-‘Adil to any other interpreter of Muslim law, and 
practically was invested with the attributes of infallibility.” 
He therefore calls it the “ Infallibility Decree”, and he 
interprets it as the turning-point of Akbar’s religious life. 
He regards it as the “ momentous innovation which should 
extend the autocracy of Akbar from the temporal to the 
spiritual side, and make him Pope as well as King”.‘ By this 
step he rendered impossible all opposition to any future 
developments of his religious policy. This limited inter- 
pretation of the mahzar, however, in the light of the Din [lahi, 
seems to obscure the real policy of Akbar. 
_ The mahzar, it is suggested, was intended to fix the position 
¢ of Akbar in the Muslim World by eliminating him from the 
. religious and political control of Persia, but without com- 


{ 1 Read on Friday, 20th July, 1923, before the Islamic Section of the 
Centenary Meeting of the Society. 
® Muntakhabu'l-Tawarikth, by ‘Abdu'l-Qadir al-Badaéni (Bibl. Ind.) 
f (cited Bad.), ii, 270-2. 
' 2 V. A. Smith, Akbar, the Great Mogul? (1919), p. 179. 
*Ib., p. 178. 
f 5 Ib., p. 180, and n. 1. Vincent Smith appears to have been misled by 
‘ 
Badaéni, whose statement (ii, 272) ud Ss S331 de 9 


" 


; erie ones ot Came oll Bere i does appear to 


i support the view, but c must not be forgotten that the passage was 
( ' written after the promulgation of the Din Jlahi. Bad. i, 5. 
y 
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mitting him to the allegiance of the Ottoman Kihalifah. 
It aimed, indeed, at pronouncing Akbar to be Khalifah of 
his time (Khalifatu’l-camdn), and, as such, it was a protest 
against the Ottoman pretensions. His renunciation of the 


1 For the text (T.) of the joint pronouncement (a=) of the 


‘Ulam& of the Mughal Empire v. Bad. ii, 271-2, and in the corresponding 
volume of the translation (Tr.) by W. H. Lowe (B. I). The mahgzar is in 
very ornate Persian and translation into English is extremely difficult. 
Lowe has rendered clear the general sense, but even after E. B. Cowell's 
revision, there are several misleading passages which are noticed below, 
reference being made to the lines both of the text (T.) and of the transla- 


tion (Tr.). 
1. yee joint pronouncement, opinion, or declaration, not 


pelition (as Lowe translates it). Cf. Vullers, Lex. Pers.-Lat. ii, 1144, 
syngrapha, (vulg.) testimonium; also v. J. T. Zenker, Dict. Turc-Arab.- 


Pers,, 8.¥., and Lane, Arabic Lexicon, a.v. pam. 
2 7. 19,13. Tr. 15,16. 45 _y* (martabak) is better translated 
“ standing", rather than “ rank”. 


3. T. 15, 16. Tr. 19, 20, dicls Jacl... 1... 5 


| alll | 4, Lowe's translation misses the point of these superlatives. 


The argument is surely, even the just leader (imam-i ‘Gdil) is greater than ‘ 


a mujlahid, “and .. Akbar... is most just, most wise, and most god- 
knowing.” 
~~ 
& T. 18. Te M&M el fe “mankind” not “the nation”, 


= 


similarly > gf (T. 20, Tr. 27) and Olle (T. 22 Tr. 29); als. 


-y 4, means “everybody” not “the nation”. The use of the word 


“nation " in these places obscures the real meaning of the words, which are 
definitely universal in character, and consequently of the whole document. 


It is to undue reliance on Lowe's translation that Vincent Smith’s mis- 


conception can be directly traced. 


5. 7.10. Tr. 1% clalo alel. “The just leader” or “Imam”; 
Lowe's use of Imém-i ‘Adil as a technical term is misleading. 


| 
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Shi‘ah creed would have been sufficient to effect the rapture 
with Persia, but the simple acknowledgment of the Sunni 
creed would have brought him technically, at least, under the 
authority of the Ottoman Sultin of Rim—the acknowledged 
Khalifah of the Prophet and Leader of the Faithful (amiru- 
*l-miminin).+ So the Mughal ‘Ulama simply placed Akbar 
above the mujtahidin—the Shi‘ah ‘ulama@ of Persia—and 
therefore beyond Persian religious jurisdiction. He was 
therefore declared, by implication, to be the head of the 
Shi‘ah community. At the same time he was left free to 
assume the leadership of the Sunni, and that course was 
indicated by the use of the Kialifah’s title—Amiru’l-miiminin 
—in the text of the document. This suggestion he followed, 
assumed the title Ahalifatu’l-czaman or Khalifatu’llah,? and 
thereby not only maintained Mughal independence of the 
Ottoman Sultan, but also challenged his right to the title of 
Khalifah. In this way Mughal pride in Timir’s Sunni 
orthodoxy and in his triumph over Biyazid Yildarim was 
vindicated by his descendant Akbar.® 

ty. T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s.v. Khalifah, for a discussion 
of the Ottoman pretensions from the Indian point of view. The claim, 
however, was recognized both at Mecca and Aleppo, as contemporary 


poems of the years 1517-19 show. For this information I am indebted 
to Professor E. G. Browne. 


tle} Sade wo. i, 5; i, 8, 27s, Ql als wh, ui, 273. 
Akbarnamah (B.1) passim. Also of. Shah ‘dlamnamah (B.1) passim tor 


uses of 4a.15-; and Accounts and Papers (H. of C., No. 162 of 25th March, 


fi859), p. 156. “ Vicegerent of God.” 

/ 4% This significance, I suggest, underlies Abi'l-Fagl’s comparisons between 
‘the horoscopes of Timfr and Akbar (AN. i, 25, 42-3), viz. that Akbar 
‘revived the glories of Timir. Cf. AN. i, 60, where a hereditary claim to 
Mughal overlordship of Rim appears to be implied in Arghfiz Khan's 
victories, while Khifi Khin emphasizes his lordship over all Turkestan 
{Muntakhabu'l-Lubab (B.1), i, 5; of AN. i, 79-80). For Aba'l-Fazl’s 


’ emphasis of Timurid ancestry and tradition v. AN. i, 6, 16, 22, 25, 42-3, 


77-81, 128, 219, 335, 336 ; ii, 171, 279, 307. Cf. N. Manucci, Storia do Mogor, 
ed. W. Irvine, ii, 349, for Timiir’s place in the Khufbah ; also ii, 129, for 
Timir’s relations with Persia quoted as a refutation of the Safawi claim 
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The situation of 1579 was the outcome of a triangular 
contest between the house of Timi, the Ottoman Turks, and 
the Safawidynasty. The “ Rimi feud” of Persia, dating from 
the fall of Sardis in 546 B.c., and only bridged by Alexander 
the Great and Timi, is a factorin history almost as constant 
as any physical feature.* In the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era, this feud was represented by Timiir and Bayazid 
Yildarim, who held the Emperor of Riim as his vassal. The 
rise of the Mughals was almost contemporary with the rise 
of the Ottoman Turks, though their acceptance of Islim was 
later, and Bayazid viewed the newly converted Timiir some- 
what in the light of an upstart, and his disdain he made, 
eventually, no attempt to conceal. He gave shelter to Qara 
Yiisuf of Kharpit, and refused Timiir’s request that he should 
be given up; he cited another of Timiir’s vassals, Tahartan, 
amir of Erzinjaén, and later Timiir himself to appear before 
him. To Timir’s demands he evaded a direct answer by intro- 
ducing irrelevant reflexions on the Mughal’s orthodoxy.* 


to hegemony over the Mughals. For the continued interest in Timir and 
Timurid ancestry by the later Mughals, v. W. Rieu, Cat. Pers. MSS., i, 
1776-179, 285. 

1 The leading dates of the four stages are :—~— 

(i) Timir and the Ottoman Turks—culminating in the battle of Angora, 
1402. 

(ii) The Ottoman Turks and the Safawi dynasty, culminating in the 
cession of the Khilafat by Mutawakkil, the last of the Egyptian 
Abbasids, to Salim the Grim in 1517, by which Salim becomes 
the overlord of the Sunni vassals of Persia. 

(iii) The departure of Humayin from Persia to India as an emir of Shih 
Tahmasp, under the command of Shahzidah Murid, aged \6, 
in 1544, 

(iv) The madzar of 1579, by which Akbar achieved a diplomatic vic 
over both the Ottoman and the Safawi houses. 

2 Cf. J. B. Bury, A History of Greece, 2nd ed., 1917, pp. 229-30; and A 

i, 21. Professor M. ‘Abdu'l Ghani has drawn my attention to a descripti 


of Timar as sll jyScul (B.M. MSS. Add, 23980, fol. 8a.) 


3 E. G. Browne, A History of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion 
pp. 196, 204. H. A. Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, 
pp. 244-6, 260. Faridin Bey, Munsha’ét-i Salatin (Constantinople, 
A.H. 1274), i, 116 f. Qar&i Yiisuf’s appeal (which Professor Gibbons has 
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This last step drew from Timiir his great profession of Sunni 
orthodoxy, while events drifted to the inevitable hostilities 
which culminated in the Battle of Angora in 1402. Bayazid 
was defeated and captured, to die a prisoner in Timiir’s hands 
in the following year.* Timfir had, therefore, established his 
orthodoxy and achieved the triumph of Alexander the Great.* 
From this point, then, arise the two Mughal traditions of 
irreproachable orthodoxy and of pride in their superiority 
over the Ottoman Turks. The Emperor of Riim had 
acknowledged Timiir’s overlordship,‘ and it is the glamour 
attaching to this achievement which accounts for the prestige 
of Timi and his house, as well as for the insistence of Mughal 
historians on the Timiirid ancestry of Akbar. It is significant, 
too, that Abi’l-Fazl points out the close similarity between 
the horoscope of Akbar and that of his ancestor. 

The next stage of the feud is reached when Muhammad IT 
fulfilled the prophecy of the Siratu’l-Riim by the capture of 
Constantinople (1453), claiming to stand to East and West 
alike as the successor of Constantine and Justinian, assuming 
the title Qaisaru Riim, the opponent of the Pope of Rome and 
the enemy of the Shah of Persia. In these and the following 
evidently overlooked, op. cit., p. 245). Timiir’s demand and Biyazid’s 
reply, ib., i, 118-19; Biyazid’s reference to the authority of the Khalifah, 
ib., i, 180. Cf. J. von Hammer Purgstall, Gesch. des Osman. Reiches 
(tr. Tr.) ii, 81 ff. 

15 Faridiin Bey, i, 130-2; of. H. Beveridge, Timur's Apocryphal Memoirs 
(Js ASB., N.S., xvii (1921), pp. 201-4). On p. 204 Mr. Beveridge contends 
thr st Timir was a Shi‘ah. The contention seems impossible in the light 
off this letter published in an Ottoman, and therefore anti-Mughal, work. 

2 BE. G. Browne, op. cit., pp. 198-9; H. A. Gibbons, op. cit., pp. 251-6 ; 
N. i, 79-80; of. Tr. i, 211, n. 3. I fail to see the reason for Mr. Beveridge's 
desire to emend the reading from zir to zabar, for it would seem in accord 
both with the facts of history and with the general policy of Abii'l-Fazl 
to exalt the Timiirids above all rivals, particularly the Ottoman Sultan. 

2 Reference is made to this fact even in the case of Humfyiin in 1544 

(AN, i, 206), and repeatedly with reference to Akbar (e.g. AN. i, 21; Bad. 
* 4i, 183, 175). 
‘ 4 Timiir recognized Sulaiman as successor to Biyazid as a vassal (H. A. 
Gibbons, op. cit., p. 259). For the Byzantine Emperor's submission to 
Timi, ib., pp. 269-60. 

5 AN, i, 25, 42-3, 80, 128. 

* Cf. G. Finlay, History of Greece, v, 298. 
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years the fortunes of the descendants of Timir became in- 
extricably bound up with those of Persia against their common 
Riimi enemy, the Ottoman Turk, and the period coincides with 
the rise of the Safawi dynasty. 

Shah Ismé‘il (1502-24) restored the Persian monarchy to 
something of its former splendour, and proved himself to be 
a worthy rival to Salim the Grim (1512-20). He forced 
the Shi‘ah faith on his vassals, so that it became the national 
religion of Persia, thereby adding another—a religious—factor 
to the Perso-Riimifeud.t But the consequences of this policy 
reacted on Persia itself, and in the Shah’s dominions there 
remained a strong Sunni opposition which looked to Rim 
for support and leadership. The Black and White Sheep 
Turcomans, subdued in 1507, appear to have relied upon the 
Turk, as did the Uzbeg Shaibin Khan, whose head was 
stuffed and sent to Salim in 1512 by Shah Isma‘il’s command.* 
In 1510 and 1512, Babur, the descendant of Timiir, in order 
to obtain his ancestor’s territory, Samarqand, was forced to 
accept the suzerainty of Shih Isma‘il, to accept the 
Shi‘ah taj, and to strike coins bearing Shi‘ah texts.? Babur, 
then, was the avowed vassal of the Shah of Persia, and it was 


1 E. G, Browne, op. cit., pp. 315, 379, 416 ff.; Hammer-Purgastall, 
op. cit,, iv, 172 f. is 


2 E. G. Browne, op. cit., pp. 404 ff, 418-19; Memoirs of Babur,.ed. 


a ey King, ii, 68, 362, Cf, Hammer-Purgstall, op. cit., vi, 152 ff. ; 
vii, 78 ff. 

* Tarikh-i Rashidi, ed. Elias and Ross, 1898, pp. 238, 246-7 and 
for the status of Bibur. Bibur concealed the vassalage (Memoirs, 
70-2 and 72, n. 3), and later writers have tended to accept his statem 
(cf. L, F, Rushbrooke Williams, An Hmpire Builder of the Sixteenth Century, 
pp. 102 and notes, 103), and to regard Babur as equal in status to Shab 
Ismi‘il. Bat, as Amir of Kibul and Qandahar, he was still an adheren 
of the Shi‘sh sect (Faridin Bey, i, 350), and this fact accounts for 









‘Ubaidu'llah Khin’s description of him as dn zisht-akhtar bad-bakht hakim-i 


Kabul, etc. Mr. Rushbrooke Williams’ somewhat laboured apologia for 
his hero’s conduct in 1512 consequently falls to the ground (p. 108 f.). It 
is of interest to notice Abi'l-Fagl’s omission of all mention of political 
relations between Babur and Shah Isma‘il, whose name he mentions but 
twice, once in an anecdote (AN. i, 295) and the other time in recording 
the rescno of Babur’s zandna (AN. i, 85-6). 
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as a term of vassaldom that the word “ friend” was used to 
express the relations between Mughal and Safawi—a 
significance which both Mughal and English writers chose to 
leave obscured. Babur’s position was fraught with the 
utmost danger. He had gone against the Timiwid tradition of 
orthodoxy, and he was, in consequence, faced with a rebellion 
of his leading vassals, with the hostility of the people of 
Samargand, and, owing to an attempt to maintain his 
independence, with the wrath of Shah Isma‘il. So Babur 
lost Samargand, to which ‘Ubaidu’lliah Khan, an orthodox 
Sunni and a friend of Salim, succeeded.* Babur then 
returned to Kabul and Qandahiar was added to his territories. 
There he continued loyal to Shah Ismi‘il and to the Shi‘ah 
faith. These facts are a clear testimony to the Shah’s effective 
rule even in those parts. The evidence for the facts is to be 
found in the statements of ‘Ubaidu’llih Khan to Salim the 
Grim in 1514 and later years, and it would appear that the 
Amir of Samargand was not merely the Sultan’s informant 
but also the leader of the Sunni opposition to Shih Isma‘il.* 
The progress of events from 1514~—the massacre of the 
Shi‘ah subjects of Turkey, the battle of Chaldirin, ending in 
the defeat of Shah Isma‘il, followed by the conquest of 
Syria and Egypt, culminating in the cession of the Khilafat 
~~—~pyrthe last of the Egyptian “Abbasids to Salim the Grim in 
15]. 7—indicates the continuity of Salim’s anti-Persian policy, 
1 e.g. Memoirs of Babur, ii, 71; cf. Abi'l-Fazl's account of the relations 
tween Humiyin and Shih Tahmasp (AN, ii, 188 ff.), where “friendship” 
carefully stripped of political significance. On the use of the word 
‘friend" in the East, v. R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament, 1918, ii, 86, 2c, and note at § 45 of the letter of Aristeas. 
Cf, Xen. Cyrop. iv, 26 et passim; AN. i, 210. The idea of vassaldom is 
not confined to the East; cf. A.S. wine (meanings 2 and 4) ap. Rosworth 
and Toller, An Anglo-Savon Dictionary. For this reference I am indebted 
to Mr. B. Dickins, M.A., of Edinburgh University. 

* Memoirs of Babur, ii, 74 ff. ; Tarikh-t Rashidi, pp. 262-3; W. Erskine, 
' A History of India under Baber and Humayan, i, 322 ff.; Rushbrooke 

Williams, op. cit., pp. 105-9; Faridiin Bey, i, 346 ff 
* Memoirs of Babur, ii, 77-8, and notes; Faridiin Bey, i, 347, 350-1, 


360-2. Cf. Hammer-Purgstall, iv, 161-3, vii, 70 ff., for Ottoman intrigue 
with Persian Sunni vassals. 
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for ‘Ubaidu’llah Khan had already hinted the desirability 
of the last step as a means of ensuring the support of the 
Persian Sunni vassals by the bond of loyalty due to their 
Khalifah2 But the Ottoman claim to the Khiléfat, carrying 
with it a proclamation of hegemony over all Sunni believers, 
balanced, to some extent in the eyes of the Mughals, the Shi‘ah 
professions of Bibur, and provided him with a solution to his 
dilemma. Shah Ismé‘il was weakened by the battle of 
Childirin, and Babur decided to identify himself with Mughal 
tradition by following the path of Timi in Hindustan, where 
he ultimately restored Dihli to the rule of his house in 1526,* 
It is significant, too, that his first. coins struck in India at 
Lahore bear the names of the four Khulafa al-rashidin,® and 
that the khutbah was read in his own name—an act of 
usurpation of the prerogative, either of his suzerain, the Shah 
of Persia, or of the Khalifah, the Ottoman Sultan of Rim.* 

The flight of the defeated Humayiin from India, and his 
enforced refuge in Persia during the reign of Shih Tahmisp, 
mark the opening of the third stage. Humiyiin appears to 
have been most unwilling to enter Persia, and it was only after 
considerable pressure from his followers and Bairim Khan’s 
welcome by the Shah that he consented.* 

Bairém Khan had done homage to the Shah, probably not 
unwillingly, Humayiin was forced to do so too, and to 
the Shi‘ah taj from Tahmasp’s own hands.® 

+ Hammer-Purgstall, iv, 174, 178, 190-1. 'T, P. Hughes (op. cit,, 





A History of Ottoman Poetry, ii, 260, Faridin Bey, i, 349; cf. the aims 
Pius V, when, in 1670, he issued the Bull Regnans in excelsis deposin 
Queen Elizabeth. 

* Memoirs of Babur, ii, 94-5, 96-7; AN. i, 79-80; Bad. i, 336; Rush- 
brooke Williams, op. cit., p, 114. 

* C. J. Brown, Coins of India, pl. x, No. 1. 

« Memoirs of Babur, ii, 190; Bad. i, 336; Sidi ‘Ali Ra’is(A Turkish Sailor 
at the Court of Humayiin), ed. A. Vambéry, p. 53. 

5 AN. i, 190, 205, 206 ; Tabapat-i Akbari, ap. Elliot and Dowson, History 
of India .. , vol. v (cit, Tab, EB. & D.v), p. 217. W. Erskine, op. cit., ii, 275. 

* ic. as a Khil'at. W. Erskine, op. cit., ii, 280, 284-5, 290. Tab. 
EB. & D. v, 218. 
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Mughal historians attempted to belittle the significance of 
the relations in their efforts to maintain the equality of 
Humiyiin with Shah Tahmisp, and to show that the relations 
were even cordial. Erskine’s account shows this view to be 
far from the truth and gives a full account of the severity and 
indignity to which Humayin had to submit, but Erskine, too, 
was misled by the later Mughal historians of the period, and 
wrote on the assumption of the equality of the two monarchs. 
The hardships of Humayiin vanish when it is remembered 
that he was the Shah’s vassal, who was forced against his will 
to perform a vassal’s duties and to submit to discipline ; and 


as the Shah’s unsuccessful amir to justify his failure, and to 
set out once more to reconquer the lost stibahs of Qandahar, 
Kabul, and Dihli, as second in command to a royal prince.* 
Qandahar was to be given to Bairim Khan as the Shah's 
direct vassal and held by him on the same terms as Humayiin 


1 W. Erskine, op. cit., ii, 275 ff., 291-9. This account, when compared 
with that in the Akbarnamah, i, 188 ff., shows that Abi’l-Fazl was careful 
to omit or to explain away as far as possible all references to acts of homage 
(particularly i, 203 f.). Where terms of niydbat are unavoidable, ho makes 
them appear as divine delegations (e.g. the implication of mawdb-i kdmyab) 
{AN. i, 206, 208), unless it is irony on the part of Shih Tohmisp, whom 
he depicts as referring to Humayiin as the ornament of the Khilafat; again, 
if not irony on the part of the SAi‘ah, it must be a gloss on the part of 
the author (cf. Tr., H. Beveridge, i, xix, n., 136). Abi’l-Faz] docs not 
disguise tho pleasure of the Shih in bis triumph, but interprets it as 
brotherly love or friendship renewed (i, 205-6); the fact that Humiyin 
was forced to render an account of his failure to his suzerain, and as his 

al amir, he is acquitted on the ground that the causes of failure 
lay/beyond his control (i, 217), this fact Abi'l-Fa¢] attributes to the brotherly 
pathy of Shih Tahmisp. He also admits the acceptance of robes 
. of'honour (£hila‘) on several occasions; (for the significance of the khil'at v. 
ry note on “ Two instances of LAil‘at in the Bible”, J. Theol. S., Jan. 1922, - 
HP- 197 ff. ; alsoof. R. P. A. Dozy, Dictionnaire détaillé des Noms des vétements 
hez les Arabes, pp. 14-19). The circumstances of Huméyin’s departure 
From Persia he discreetly omits (i, 218 f.), and Prince Murid, the nominal 
ommander-in-chief, appears as the most distinguished auxiliary (i, 218), 
It is significant, however, that Humiyiin does not dare to punish Aba'l- 
Ma‘Ali for the murder of Shir ‘All Beg, a deserter from the Shah’s court. 
Abi’'l-Fazl's oxcuse is so weak that it reveals more than it conceals (AN, 
4, 334, contra ii, 101-2; Bad. ii, 9-10; cf. W. Erskine, op. cit., ii, 518-19; 
ef. also Tab. BE. & D. v, 218-19, 221-2), 
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held Dihli.+ This feudal relationship Mughal historians skilfully 
concealed, but its effects are to be seen not only in the 
continuance of Persian orders and decorations, but in the 
persistence of the term masnad-i imarat as a title of the throne 
of Dihli.? 

In Bairim Khan, then, we have the link between the Shah 
of Persia and his Mughal padishah-amir® TBairim Khan 
was a Shi‘ah and a favourite amir of Shah Tahmasp, who 
treated him almost as an equal of Humayiin, and when 
Qandahar was taken and placed under Persian control, it was 
Bairam Khan he appointed as Amir.4 Humayiin was by no 
means easy in his mind about the loyalty of the Khan-i 
Khanin to the Mughal state and ideals, and owing to 
disturbing rumours in 1554, he marched in person to 
Qandahar.- The Shah’s later references to Bairam Khin 

1 AN, i, 241, 309; Tab. B. & D. v, 221; W. Erskine, op. cit., ii, 291. 
N.B.—Abii'l-Fazl's concealment of the real reason of Bairim Khan's 
appointment (p. 241). 

* For instances sce the writer's paper “The Political Theory of the 
Indian Mutiny’: Trans. R. Hist. S., 4th ser., vol. v, p. 83, n. 1. 

3 ‘The translation of the word padishah by the word Emperor seems to 
be a relic of the false identification of pad with the Hindi bara. Pad seems 
to refer to n gift in return for service, and is rather a sub-kingly than an 
imperial prefix. It scems to be closely connected with the idea of the 
German volk kénig and the Latin regulus. This identification makes 


possible the combination of the term with the word amir, as in the case _ 
of Timir (cf. H. Beveridge, AN. (Tr.) i, 443, n. 2). The philology ot 








Consulship to Barbarian kings, e.g. Clovis in 507 (Greg. Tur. Hist. 
ii, 38). 

4 Tab. B. & D. v, 221-2; AN. i, 241 (Tr. ii, 475, n. 1). This note o 
looks the fact that Abii'l-Fazl has spoken the trath by accident. Bairi 
Khén was not merely a persona grate but a friend (i.e. a vassal) of the Sh 
(v. supra, p. 597, n. 1); cf. AN. ii, 172 (contra, W. Erskine, op. cit., ii, 616) 
Tt was Shah Tahmasp, not Humiyiin, who conferred the title of Khan.) 
Yér- wafddér is a title more typical of Persia than of Dihli. z 

* Tab. B. & D. v, 236; AN. i, 332 (foot of page)-334; cf. Bairim 
Khan's exemption of Shaikh Gadi’i from the ceremony of taslim (AN. ii, 
106). W. Erskine, op. cit., ii, 5607. 
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tend to support the view that Humiyiin’s fears were not 
without foundation! It was, moreover, to Bairam Khan 
that Humfyiin entrusted his son and successor, Akbar, 
who succeeded, therefore, in 1556 under Persian influence and 
recognized, later, by a farmdn of Shah Tahmisp, so once again. 
the Mughals were faced with a Safawi hegemony as under 
Babur.? Their opposition was to find overt expression in a 
conspiracy to overthrow Bairim Khan, who had already shown 
his appreciation of its existence in his treatment of Tardi 
Beg in 1556, and later of Pir Muhammad. The conspiracy 
came to a head in the zandnah where Mughal feeling was 
paramount, and Akbar ordered the Khan-i Khanan to hand 
over the symbols of his office (wakélatu’l-saltanat) and to 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca.’ He was to proceed by way 
of Nagiir, apparently to go by sea from Patan. Akbar, or his 
advisers, was suspicious as to the intentions of Bairim Khan, 
and Pir Muhammad went to Nagir to watch his movements.* 
Their suspicions seem to have been justified, for he suddenly 
changed his route, striking north through Bikanir and 


2 AN. ii, 172. 

2 AN. ii, 170 ff.; Bad. ii, 52; Tab. B. & D. v, 276, of. 342, The farman,, 
which Abii'l-Faz] records, is clearly a recognition, and more than a letter 
of condolence, as the T'abakat-i Akbaré bears out. The preceding relations 
—i.e. of vassaldom—were to be continued (AN. ii, 171). On the custom 
of the vassal giving his suzerain’s ambassador a Khil‘at cf. The Story of’ 
Ahikur, ed. F. C. Conybeare and others (Arabic version), p. f°, fol. 1018,. 
and p. fl, 102). It would appear highly probable that the Shih of 
Persia regarded the appointment of the Ahan-i Khandn of the Mughal 
State as within his personal patronage (cf. AN. ii, 237), and that the. 
Khéan’s duties were of the nature of Persian resident at the Mughal court. 
If that is so, the opposition to Bairim Khan is still less a matter for surpriso.. 

; 3 For a summary of these events v. V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 42-44. 
-B.—-AN. ii, 100. There is strong indication that Bairim Khan and his. 
‘y contemplated rebellion and that it was only rejected after con- 
siderable hesitation (Bad. ii, 38-9). When ho left for Mecca, Bairim Khan 
must have had a considerable following (Bad. ii, 40-2); cf. AN. ii, 96-9, 
104 ff. ; Tab. B. & D. v, 251-8. 

+ Bad. ii, 39; Tab. B. & D. v, 265-6; AN. ii, 100-1. The ronte is 
quite clear in the light of the second journey, Biyana, Nagi, Patan. The 
contemporary movement of the Mughal forces at this point appear to bear 
no other interpretation, none of the authorities appears to assign any motive.. 
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Jalandhar, where he was defeated by Akbar’s forces. He was 
forgiven, and on the second occasion he did not attempt to 
go north, but arrived at Patan, where he was killed by 
Muhammad Khan Afghan, in revenge ‘of his father’s death. 
The attempt to reach Persia, coinciding as it did with Akbar’s 
march to Jhajjar, indicates a hope of Persian intervention, 
which the Mughals feared, for in 1560 Akbar was not yet 
provided with that strong body of Hindu support on which he 
was able to rely twenty years later. That task was the next 
stage of Akbar’s work, and the ten years following ‘Bairim 
Kban’s death in 1561 os racked by-ahe sotehliseneas oF ar” a 
effective Mughal lordship over the Hindu states of North 
India, by the reception of Hindus into the service of Akbar, 
and the consequent abolition of jizya in 1564, probably at the 
suggestion. of Raja Todar Mall.* It was, then, on Hindu 
support that Akbar relied to free himself from Persian 
hegemony and to suppress the various rebellions against his 
throne.* At the end of this period, when the revolt of the 
Mirzais was suppressed in Gujarat (1573), Shaikh Mubarak 
suggested the desirability of taking the step of declaring 
Mughal independence of Persia,‘ but Shah Tahmasp was still 
alive, and another five years’ struggle remained to render 
Akbar’s position secure. 

Two other factors contributed to render the step not onky— 
possible but also imperative. The first was the death of Skiih 
Tahmisp in 1576, with the consequent Turkish and civil { mrs*; 
the second was the almost continuous series of outbreakts of 
Muslim disorder in India, mainly associated with M\rziJ 












1 AN. ii, 96-101; Bad. ii, 45. Is there admiration or irony conceal , 
in Badadni’s chronogram ? 

2 y, V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 57-122, for a general account. Jizyd 
AN. ii, 208-4; Bad. ii, 276. 

* The growth of an anti-Persian policy can be seen in the p 
of Abi’l-Ma‘ali in 1564, the year of the abolition of ji: 
-of, p. 500, n. 1 supra). 

* AN. iii, 39. Por an acount of the bait, Y. 
pp. 117-20. . 

5 Bees eer op. Sew 70 is 
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Muhammad Hakim and other relatives of Akbar, relying on 
Persian support. In 1574 Salim the Drunkard * was succeeded 
by Murad TT (1574-95), whose main object was to secure 
the succession of his infant son from Persian opposition. To 
assure him of Persian support an ambassador was sent by 
Shah Tahmasp to the court of Rim. In the meantime, Shah 
Tahmasp died while the embassy was still at the Turkish 
court (1576).° A disputed succession, aggravated by Turkish 
attacks and intrigues, involved Persia in eleven years’ chaos 
until Shah ‘Abbas was able to establish himself. Murid not 
only directed a force to attack Persia through Georgia, but 
also followed the traditional Ottoman policy of stirring up 
her Sunni vassals. Akbar was well acquainted with the state 
of affairs, for he was called upon to assist in restoring order,® 
and he received an Uzbeg ambassador, whose mission was not 
improbably connected with the turn of events.* Persian 
interference was clearly out of the question. Moreover, 
Turkish prestige in Europe was clearly on the decline. Her 
forces were faring ill in Georgia, and in Rim itself there was 
much discontent which culminated in the assassination of the a: 
Sokolli wazir in 1578.7 This news Akbar probably received 7 
from Hajji Habibu’llah and Sultan Khwaja on their return 
from Europe about this time,® hence there was no fear of 

~~interference from Riim, so Akbar’s course was clear. The 
main fact, however, to be realized is that the Shah of Persia 


Ne 


1 V.A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 119 ff.; Bad. ii, 249 ff. ; of. Babur’s position 
in Samarqand, 1510-14. 
2 For an additional instance of Mughal antipathy for the Turk v. 
.t Jahangiri, Tr. H. Beveridge, p. 2. 
3\Hammer-Purgstall, op. cit., vii, 67 f., 70 ff. 
“}Tbid., 74 £. 
AN. iii, 211; cf. Tab, BE. & D. v, p. 407. Bad. ii, 139, 24. 
* AN, ii, 386; Bad. ii, 270. 
7 For the state of Turkey, v. Hammer-Purgstall, op. cit., Bk. xxxviii, 
‘ol. vii, 1 ff. 
8 1577 and 1579 respectively, Tab. B. d& D. v, 407, 410. 
JRAS, OCTOBER 1924, 89 
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regarded the Mughal padishah as his nawab,1 and that among 
the Mughals there was a party which was disposed to recognize 
this hegemony from motives either of religion or rivalry. The 
latter class is represented by Mirza Muhammad Hakim and 
his cousins. However slight, therefore, was the exercise of this 
hegemony, it was both irksome and dangerous to the stability 
of Akbar’s power in India. In 1579 had come his opportunity 
of throwing it off, and by the mahzar of that year the step was 
effected. 

Akbar’s policy towards the two great sects of Islam had 
been definitely non-committal,? but this position was by no 
means satisfactory to the Muslimin in India, and gave rise 
to the series of disturbances which the promulgation of the 
mahzar brought to a climax in 1580-1. As Persian support 


ty. ‘Abdu'l-Fattth Fimani, Téarikh-i Gilan, p. Iv! (ap. B. Dorn, 
Muhammedanische Quellen zur Geach, der Sudl. Ktsterlander des se 
Meeres, t. _— 


mE lat ure oLs |& Ss dai sole re 9 
Slept d be olt NF TL, call Tole 


d9 Olam 

The reference is to Jahangir in 1612. Se a een 
128 ff, 146 ff., especially ii, 129. 
2s Sis ‘lore Seiten fin ithe ia wen Sova ‘in Srtel tial, 
even as late as 1564, when he named his twin sons MirzA Hasan and 
Mirzé Husain (AN. ii, gap hee Farther, down to 1579 he com- 
seeisial tn neal at the Poh tof Jeng od ww oho he 
mabzar, he was accused of open acknowledgement of the Shi‘ah 

of the Sunni creed (AN. iii, 273). Further, had \he not 

views, the strongly marked Shah phraseology &f the 
mahzar would have lost its force (v. sub., p. 607). He was probabjy at 
heart Sdfi, though somewhat vague, but his own vagueness provided his 
philosophical basis of toleration (ie. of everything except definit, on), 
and altimately of his schemes of comprehension. 
* Mirek Mubammad Hakim and his cousins msy be said to repres’ iat 
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was not forthcoming to the rebels, and Akbar was able to use 
his Hindu vassals, the revolt was easily suppressed.1_ The 
heretical views of Akbar and his religious vagaries are 
insufficient to account for this outbreak in the face of the 
political issues involved; moreover, the view is an anachronism 
due to reading the early history of the reign in the light of the 
Din Tlahi, for which Abi’l-Fazl and ‘Abdu’l-Qadir are largely 
responsible. Both the geography * and the dramatis persona: 3 
of the rebellion render the view untenable, while Akbar’s 
conduct at Kabul in 158] seems to be conclusive.* It was the 
value of Hindi support, combined with the desirability of 
religious comprehension, which led Akbar from the attempt 
to unite in his own person the leadership of the Shi‘ah and 
Sunni, to the attempt to unite Muslim, Hindu, Christian, and 
Jain in one faith, for Akbar saw, as Aurangzib did not, that 
political stability in India depended on retaining the goodwill 
of his Hindi vassals, and that fusion of the two elements is 
the characteristic feature of Mughal policy." These con- 
siderations find their final proof in the immediate antecedents 
of the mahzar, in the language of Mughal historians after 
1579, and in the wording of the mahzar itself. 

For some years prior to 1579, Akbar had watched carefully 
the affairs of Rim, and he had taken a deep interest in the 
conduct of the four Khulafa al-rishidiin, and his study 


2 eg. the parts played by Rajé Todir Mall and Raji Man Singh v. 
V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 186-7, 192, 201. 

2 The combination was roughly the same as that which faced Humayin. 
Bengal which was orthodox Sunni, Kabul and the Persian frontier, where 
Persian help could easily be obtained. (V. A. Smith, op. cit., cap. vii.) 

3 The Persian faction and the religiosi of the Mughal State. 

4 y. V. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 201. Badadni is significantly silent (ii, 
204-5). 

* j,e, in the Din Ilahi; of. I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen aber den Islam, 
1910, pp. 310-12. 

. This argument, I submit, meets the criticism and queries raised on 
religious questions by Mr. 8. M. Edwardes against my “ Political Theory 
of the Indian Mutiny” in the Indian Antiquary, lii, 198 ff, particularly 
p- 203 (q.v.). For more immediate causes I must refer him to The 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, ii, 406-9. 
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culminated in the personal recital of the khufbah in 1579.2 
In Mughal histories written after 1579, the words Khalifah 
and Khildfat, not only with reference to Akbar personally, 
but also of his ancestors from Adam,? and it occurs as late as 
1858, in the Proceedings of the Trial of the King of Delhi.* The 
word Khalifah is used even by the orthodox Sunni ‘Abdu- 
]-Qadir of Badidn,* but the most striking case is that of 
Abiv'l-Fazlin the Akbarndémah. The motive seems to be clearly 
propagandist, and he appears to use the word in three different 
senses, though distinction in some cases is difficult to define, 
and there is a tendency to confusion, which is probably 
intentional. 

First it is used in a sense closely approximating the orthodox 
Khalifatu Rasali’ ah, and coincides with the less orthodox 
Abbasid form Kialifatu’llah.5 The view that Akbar was 
regarded as the Khalifah of the Faithful is supported by the 
use of the title amiru’l-miiminin, in the mahzar itself, as one of 
Akbar’s titles. The second sense seems to imply the Safi 
idea of one directly inspired of God.* The third sense is-that of 
the rightful heir.? These ideas were summed up in the more 
general form Khalifatu’l-zaman, the Kialifah of the Age. 

The constant reiteration by a writer of such an artificial 
style as Abi’l-Fazl cannot be without some motive, and the 
motive would appear to be anti-Ottoman propaganda to enable 

Akbar, when freed from Persian hegemony, to sta»’* forth 
as the Khalifah of his age, thereby satisfying the ty, yreat 

PP ual shade 8. Also AN. iii, 270; Bad. ii, 268 ; rhe 
% 

* Cf. Al-Qurin, i, 28; v. AN. 48 £,, 8-6, 60, 78 (of Tim6rl. bid 

-3 v. supra, p. 593, n. 2. fa 

« Bad. i, 5; ii, 8, 18, 273, 278, \ 

5 AN. i, 6, 17, 24, 30, 75, 78, 99, 111, 117, 120, 183, (bis), 
232 (1), 245, 303, 305 (bis), 312, 341, 346, 350, 351, 361, 362,, 364, 
365; ii, 1, 15, 19, 28, 27, 84, 25, 52, 57, 76, 160, 184, 344, 371; igi, 16, 
76 (bis), 252, 268, 274. Cf. D. S. Margolionth, “The sense and ° title 
Khalifah”: ap. A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to Edwa,<d G. 
Browne, 1922, pp. 322-8, esp. p. 327. 


* AN. i, 15, 19, 21, 203, 232 (2), 284, 306, 322; ii, 14, 305, 352 by. 
Teg. AN. i, 1, 365, 
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Timitirid traditions. The troubles in Persia rendered any 
year after 1576 safe for the final step, as far as any danger of 
Persian interference was concerned. But an open renunciation 
of the Shi‘ah faith would have disturbed Akbar’s Shi‘ah 
subjects,* so it was advisable to disguise the renunciation of 
Persian allegiance, and the result was a document which could 
be offensive only to those who realized its implication. It is 
significant that the mahzar of 1579 contains no single clause 
which an orthodox Shi‘ah could not accept. 

The Mughal ‘Ulama, in answer to a series of questions * 
regarding the relative positions of a just king (sultan-t ‘adil) 
and the mujtahidin (the guardians of the Faith and Traditions), 
replied that a just leader (imam-i ‘Gdil) was superior in standing 
to all, including the mujtahidin, and must be obeyed. Akbar 
was most just (a‘dal). The consequence is clear. But, even 
then, the limits of action are carefully defined. Where Jjtihad 
was beyond dispute, not even the just Sultan could interfere ; 
and on all his decrees, the binding power of a verse of the 
Quran and the good of mankind remained to limit his power. 
Of infallibility there is neither mention nor implication. 
The mahzar is concerned with authority, not with doctrine.‘ 
So Akbar was placed above the Mujtahidin, freed from the 
religious and political control of Persia, and placed in the 
position of Khalifah—a direct challenge to the Ottoman 
pretensions to the leadership of the Faithful. With the 
Din [ahi the mahzar has no connexion whatsoever. 

Persia never recognized the act of independence and 


+ Cf. V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 416-17, and H. Beveridge (AN. Tr. i, 
xxx). Neither is really fair, for Abi’l-Fazl is usually attempting exact 
definition by means of repeated metaphors instead of by abstract termino- 
logy ; further, both overlook the propagandist element. 

* eg. Muhammed Yazdi (Bad. ii, 276 f.). 

* AN. iii, 268 ff.; Bad. ii, 268, 270. On the position of the ‘Ulama 
v. E. J. W. Gibb, op. cit., ii, 394 ff.; for phraseology and arguments, 
ef. Maverdii, Constitutiones Politicae, ed. M. Enger, pp. P-1*. 

* Contra V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 178 ff. The opposition of Shaikh 
‘Abdu’l-Nabi, Makhdiimu’l-Mulk, and other dissentients waa probably far 
more political than religious. 
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resisted it diplomatically and occasionally by arms, but it 
was not until 1853 that Bahadur Shah II, as a last resort, 
reversed the step of Akbar by a secret avowal of allegiance to 
Persia and the Shi‘ah faith.1 

The consequences of the Turkish attitude, however, were 
even more lasting. Even at the time Qutbu’l-Din Khan 
mentioned the Sultan of Rim as a possible objector,* and the 
opposition lasted as long as there was a Mughal padishah 
on the throne of Dihli, hence Muslim opinion in India tended 
to remain indifferent to the fate of the Khalifah at Rim. 
That was the object of Mughal policy, but the East India 
Company never realized its importance. Bahadur Shah II 
was, consequently, driven first into the arms of Persia, then 
from his throne, and the Daru’l-Khilafat was empty, so that 
the Indian Sunni was forced to look to Rim. Within three 
centuries, therefore, of the promulgation of the malzar 
separating the Mughal state from Ottoman jurisdiction, 
Sayyid Jamalu’l-Din was able to heal the schism in the 
Sunni world.$ 

1 A general reference may be made to the writer's paper, “ The Political 
Theory of the Indian Mutiny,” particularly pp. 83, n. 1, and 85, also to the 
Camb. Hist, Brit. For. Pol., ii, 403-4, 411-12, 415-16, 

* Bad, ii, 274. 

* For a fuller development of this argument v. the writer's article 
“The Historical Antecedents of the Khildfat Movement” in The Con- 


temporary Review, May, 1922. On Sayyid Jamalo’l-Din, v. E. G, Browne, 
The Persian Revolution, 1905-9, chap. i. 
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N° genuine collection of Ridaki’s poems is known to 

exist to-day, and in the following article I have 
attempted to indicate how much of the poetry of Radaki 
has been preserved and how much has been wrongly 
attributed to him in the Persian Anthologies. Although one 
of the founders of modern Persian poetry, and the author of 
a poetic version of Kalila wa Dimna, Ridaki’s works seem 
unaccountably to have disappeared at an early date. For 
although Asadi the Younger in his Lughat-i-Furs quotes more 
lines from Riidaki than from any other poet, and although 
the Persian Farhangs abound in citations of single lines, the 
anthologists of the sixteenth century already complain that 
Ridaki’s poems are hard to come by. 

The life of the poet Riidaki has often been told in English, 
the most recent account being that of Professor Williams 
Jackson in his delightful Early Persian Poetry (New York, 
1920). The facts are few, and we only know positively that 
he was court poet to Nasr ibn Ahmad the Samanid, who 
reigned in Transoxania from a.p. 913 to 942. The dates of 
his birth and death are uncertain. He is said to have been 
born blind. It is needless for me to repeat here the various 
flattering allusions to his eminence as a poet made by other 
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Persian poets, as they have often been quoted, but the 

following Arabic lines, which have only lately appeared in 

print for the first time, may be suitably reproduced here. 
In the Rahat us-Sudiir,1 on p. 62 of the text we read :-— 


a 

’ ae Mise 
Olde et Ct ht °S3 © ot, b S25_dly n> Y5! 
lle gy Sear be Wepe las SSa Jl lt cis 

“Had Jarir and Farazdaq never existed, no favourable 
record of the Banii Marwan would have survived; and we 
consider the praises of Ridaki the most permanent record 
of the Bani Saman.” 

There is one further source for the biography of Ridaki 
which I reproduce here because it deserves more notice than 


has hitherto been accorded to it. In Sam‘ani’s Kitab ul- 
Ansab * we read :— 


Leall Sal ee 9 sh 3 Ky Ll eas Sho) 

Lol p bay Sac ole SUH Lact be 
19 Ab A odlns cD la, J Ly ja 
LEM Lge agetll 9 aie go ued Pp? 
3! pull 9 Gays FLL Lad J yal ell 
Teal ee ot So ce WF pine dtl Je 
Kea pall ene OE CAF endl sls S35 J 


1 Rahat us-Sudér wa Ayat us-Surir, a history of the Seljuqs, by 
Ar-Rawandi, edited by Muhammad Iqbal. E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. 
New Series, vol. ii, 1921. This work was completed at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century of our era. 
ve i published by the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial (vol. xx, 1913), 
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gh oD trod pat SI oo dl bs . Jail 
S39) al ve ol LsLed oo Vi see ol dbs 
oll de dl Gb Leal th ntl G Coe Se 
GALS peal egal dol ox WF x Janeth of 62] 
GAS Sl Bye Gl oy all ee 9! ae Lake AS 
cao Llaly a) Coal cl days Cee Bae al do Y 
Seane'l 159 cabal eral ol Ob Jt [S345 
Sabo s ai ed de Beale ale 

HY8 dee S39 ley. bei polls 


“His nisba name was derived from Riidak, which is a 
district of Samarqand, and contains a village known as 
Banj (or Binj),* this village is the gutb or centre of Riidak, and 
is two farsakhs distance from Samargand. Its most famous 
man is the melodious Persian poet, whose diwdn is current 
in Persia, Abi ‘Abdullah Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. Hakim b. 
‘Abdur-Rahman b. Adam ar-Ridaki, the Samarqandi poet. 
He wrote beautiful verse and had a racy style. He is said to 
have been the first to compose excellent verses in Persian. 
Abii Sa‘d al-Idrisi the Hafiz says ‘Abi Abdullah ar-Ridaki 
was superior to all his contemporaries in Persian poetry ’, 
[He received an hikdyat from Isma’il b. Muhammad b. Aslam 
the Qazi of Samargand, which was handed on by Abi 


1 On fol. 92, a, under al we read: Binj-i-Rddak is the same 


as 5 Quib- i-Riidak. Abi ay al- Idrisi says Riidaki was buried there, and 
that he had visited his tomb. 


ye 


ae 
> 


Sh pt. Sasa ee ON ee Rae Kar ot aie 
bea arte ae eae ee 


~ 
3 
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*Abdullah b. Abi Hamza as-Samargandi. We have not found 
attributed to Ridaki any authoritative hadis, but in view of 
the fact that I have found that he had a riwdya, I did not 
think fit to omit all mention of him.] Abil-Fazl al-Bal‘ami, 
the vazir of Isma‘il b. Akimad, the Governor of Khurasan, 
used to say: ‘ Riidaki is without rival among the Arabs and 
Persians.’ Ridaki died in the year a.x. 329.” 

The passage within brackets was for some reason or other 
omitted by Mirzi Muhammad in his notes on the Chahdr 
Magdla.* From the context it would appear that the term 
riwayat refers to the subject of hadis. But in Arabic 
ritdyat is the verb-noun of both rawi, a traditionist, and of 
rawiyat, a memorizer of verses. In Persian, however, the 
term rawi is used also in reference to poetry. It must be 
remembered that Sam‘ini confines his biographies almost 
exclusively to theologians, and it is therefore hardly possible 
that we have here an allusion to the fact that Ridaki had 
a rawi, or “ reciter”’ whose business it was to memorize and 
recite the poet's compositions.* Nizaimi ‘Arizi tells us in 
Magila II, Anecdote 20, that Firdawsi’s réwt was a certain 
Abi Dulab,‘ and we learn from the Persian Farhangs that 
the name of Ridaki’s rawt was Maj or Maj (see below, p. 636). 
This circumstance makes it the more difficult to account for 
the apparently total disappearance of his masnavi version of 
the Kalila wa Dimna. I shall have occasion below to refer to 
the scattered verses of this romantic epic which have been 
rescued from oblivion, but in this place I may be permitted 
to quote from Firdawsi’s Shahndma what is certainly the 
earliest allusion to Ridaki’s lost work. (See Turner Macan’s 
ae oa well-known Tadkiras place his death variously between a.H. 330 


* Ohahar Maqala, Persian Text, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial (xi, 1, 1910), 
pp. 125-6 of Persian notes. 

* It was Zhukovski, in his fine monograph on Anvari, who first called 
attention to the réwis of Persian poets. See Browne's Literary History 
of Persia, vol, ii, p. 373, 

* See also Noldeke, Das Iranische Nationalepos (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1920, p. 27). Firdawsi also had a special copyist (nassékh) by name 
‘Alt Daylam, 


oN 
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edition, vol. iv, p. 1750, lines 16 seq., and Mohl’s edition, 
vol. vi, p. 455.) 


69 PO Sola y # Sse, HI At o5le 4S 
pai ale Slee p94 Sle 0 pai LTT oy LP Git 
Galjped 5a ck Se eal ees lal sales 
Golo 4 ob 5s wi S #5999 pls b> gt 
Sulla, > ne Gaal Gly ery J opti 
Ole 5229 Fl 95S leis ISET gael gd ee 
Aspe Goss geal Padus es pale 


(tS 15 cues | dare seed ba Wie wie 

“ They translated Kalila from Pahlavi into Arabic as you 
may hear it read to-day. Up to the time of Nasr [ibn Ahmad] 
it remained in Arabic ; but while this Prince was lord of the 
age in the world, his powerful dastir, Abii-Fazl, who was his 
treasurer in respect of literature, ordered that the Fars and 
Dari dialects should be spoken, but his power was of short 
duration. Later on, when [the Prince] heard [a recitation of 
Kalila] an idea presented itself to fe : wisdom being his 
guide in the matter. He expressed tie desire, both in public 
and in private that some m al of himself should survive 
in the world. Chosen-#fén were brought before him who 
read out the whole book to Ridaki, who set in order the 
scattered words, and pierced the pearls which had been 
hitherto entire.” 

§ 2. Rtpaki anp QaTrin 

In 1873 Dr. Ethé published in the Nachrichten der Universitit 

zu Gottingen an article entitled ‘“ Rudagi, der Samaniden 








ead Maes SN 
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Dichter”, in which he printed the text (with translation) 
of all the quotations from Ridaki which he had been able to 
discover scattered through the pages of no less than twenty-six 
separate works, This article has formed the basis of all 
subsequent references to Ridaki in the works of European 
scholars, and the fifty-two quotations of various lengths, 
including eight ruba‘iyyat, have been generally accepted as 
genuine.) — 

The earliest source consulted by Ethé was the Lubab 
ul-Albab of ‘Awfi, which was completed in a.p. 1220, but since 
his article was written much material has become available 
~ to European scholars which enables us to get nearer to the 
--. trath. I would mention especially the Lughat-i-Furs of Asadi 
©. the Younger, completed about a.p. 1060, and the Mu‘jam 
of Shams-i-Qays* completed about a.p. 1217. A third and 
highly important source is the sole surviving volume of 
Bayhagqi’s History of Mas‘id the Ghaznavid ; but, though this 
work was well known to Ethé he ignored the fact that it 
contains no less than four quotations from Ridaki,‘ which 
must, owing to the date of this work, namely a.p. 1050, take 
equal rank as regards genuineness with the citations in the 
Lughat-i-Furs. 

The quotations from Bayhaqi which I print at the end of this 
article are certainly the most important extracts which have 
been preserved to us of the gasidas of Riidaki: for Asadi 
only gives isolated lines from such poems. On the other hand 
Asadi has preserved for us a complete quatrain, and as many 
as sixteen couplets of Riidaki’s Kalila wa Dimna. 


? Shibli Nu‘mani in his Shi ul--4 jam eays that the quatrain beginning 
A> SS dye (No, 37 of Ethé) could never have been written in - 


Radaki’s day. Yih hargiz Radaki ki zaman ka kalam nahin ho sakta, 

* Asadi’s Newpersiaches Worterbuch, ed. Paul Horn (Berlin, 1897). 

? Al-Mutjam fi Ma‘iyiri ash‘ar-il-‘Ajam, edited by Mirza Muhammad 
and E. G. Browne, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, vol. x, 1909. 

‘I myself owe this indication to my very learned Persian friend, 
Mr, Tagizdda. 
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Shams-i-Qays, like Bayhaqi, also gives several consecutive 
verses in the course of his eighteen citations from Ridakt, 
which comprise twenty-nine bayts in all. 

Since Ethé’s article was published there has come to light 
in Europe a little manuscript collection of forty poems, bearing 
the title of Divan-i-Ridaki. This collection turns out to consist 
mainly of poems of Qatrin, who lived one hundred years 
after Riidaki. In fact, I have found all except five of the forty 
in one or other of the MSS. of Qatran’s Divin.? I shall in the 
following article refer to this collection as the Pseudo-Ridakt. 
Though this collection was apparently not known to Ethé, 
he had at the time of his writing his article on Modern Persian 
Literature for the Grundriss der Iranischen Litteratur (vol. ii, 
Strassburg, 1896-1904) learnt from the Majma‘ al-Fusaha 
that many of the poems attributed to Ridaki really belong to 
Qatran. 

The copies of the Pseudo-Ridaki known to me are two in 
the British Museum (Or. 7894 and Or. 3246), and one in my 
own possession. The three manuscripts agree in every detail 
and from a note in the British Museum manuscript Or. 7894 it 
appears that the text is derived from a manuscript belonging 
to the Sipahsilar Mosque in Teheran.* 

My own copy of the Divan-i-Riidaki was, like the other two, 
probably written during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. It contains forty poemsin all, including two quatrains. 
My suspicions regarding the authorship of these poems were 
first aroused by finding that the first qayida was identical with 
a gasida published by Schefer in vol. ii of his Chrestomathie 


2 The three MSS. I have been able to consult are A, B.M. Or. 3317, 
B, B.M, Or, 2879, and C. a MS. in the possession of Professor E, G. 
Browne, which he kindly placed at my disposal. This MS, was formerly 
in the library of Rizi Quli Hidiyat, who has written many notes and 
additional verses in the margin. 

* Copie de Roudeki, ancien podte Persan, d’aprés un manuscrit 
d@’Ali Qouli Mirza. Ce manuscrit se trouve aujourd'hui (1890) & la 
Bibliothéque de la Mosquée du Sepeh Salar i Teheran. (It has been bound 
as The Divan of Kataran.) 
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Persane, under the name of the poet Qatrin. I further found 


that my manuscript contained the elegy written by Qatran 
on the occasion of the great earthquake at Tabriz (a.p. 1042) 
which is also printed by Schefer (loc. cit.). The inclusion 
this poem alone would be enough to prove that the collection 
had been wrongly ascribed to Ridaki. 

Seeing that complete Divins of Qatrin exist in various 
recensions, it is unnecessary for me to enumerate the Tadkiras, 
etc., in which quotations, from his poems occur. I would 
merely mention in passing that whereas Shams-i-Qays and 
‘Awfi give examples of his poetry, Asadi has made no allusion 
to Qatran in his dictionary, nor does Niz&émi ‘Aruzi mention 
him in the Chahdr Magala among the famous poets. The 


Te eartioat Giotienary which cites. Qajzin is the Risdla ¢ Huseyn 


Vafa’i,? which quotes one verse under the word fir. 

Even if Qatrin’s fame during the eleventh century was 
confined to northern Persia, it is unlikely that he was 
unknown to Asadi, who dedicated his Karshasp Ndma to 
Abi Dulaf, Governor of Arran, one of Qatran’s patrons. 

It would also appear from the selections made by both 
‘Awfi and by Dawlat Shih that Qatran was especially noted 
for his play on words (¢ajnisit) and his double rhymes: 
although, if we examine his whole divan we find he only 
exercises this gift in comparatively few of his poems. His 
gasidas as a whole are fine examples of the best style, and the 
fact that several of them have been accepted as the work of the 
great master Riidaki is sufficient testimony to their quality. 

The chief sources of the life of Qatrin are Taqi Kashi in 
the Khulasat ul-Ash‘ar (B.M. MS. Or. 3506) and the Majma‘ ul- 
Fusaha of Rizd Quli Khan (Lith.,i, p. 466). Themostimportant 
point in connexion with our present inquiry is the name of 

? Schefer was the first European scholar to call attention to the pooms 
of Qstran, and he explains that he first became acquainted with them 
from a copy made in 1841 from an early manuscript of Qatrin’s Divan 
preserved in Shiraz. 


* See Saleman, “Bericht fiber die Ausgabe des Mi’jar i Jamali”: 
Méanges Asiatiques, St. P., 1888, p. 469. 
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his patrons. For on this the authorship of the gasidas 
attributed to Ridaki mainly turns. 

Owing to exigencies of space, I must reserve for a future 
oceasion a detailed discussion of Qatran’s patrons; the 
object of the present paper being only to indicate what is 
at present known regarding the works of Ridaki. I may 
mention, however, that Taqi Kashi places Qatran’s death in 
A.H. 445, and Riga Quli Khan in a.u. 465. From independent 
sources we know that Qatrin was in Tabriz in a.n. 434 
(A.D. 1042), on the occasion of the great earthquake on which 
he composed an elegy [No. XIII of the Psewdo-Radaki], 
and again in A.H. 438 (a.p. 1046), when he met the famous 
traveller-poet Nasir-i-Khusraw [see Safar Nama, Schefer’s 
translation, pp. 18 to 19]. 

Riza Quli Khan [Majma‘ ul-Fusahd (Lithograph, vol. i, 
p. 466)] says Qatrin’s patrons were Abi Nasr-i-Mamlain, 
“Azgud ud-Dawlah, Abii Mansiir Hastiidan (sic), Fazliin, and 
Shah Mamlin: while Tagi Kashi (op. cit.) says they were 
Amir Abi Mansiir al-Mu‘ammari (Governor of Azarbaijin 
for the Caliph Qa’im), Amir Abi’l-Khalil Ja‘far, Abi ’l-Hayja 
Miniichihr and others. All these names occur in the gusidas 
of Qatran, but it is curious that Taqi Kashi makes no mention 
of Abii Nasr; and that Riza Quli Khan, who knew Tagi Kashi’s 
work, does not refer to Abii’]-Khalil Ja‘far, whose name occurs 
in so many of the gasidas found in the Divan of Qatran. 

Now it has been thought by certaim Persian writers that 
the attribution of Qatrin’s gasidas to Riidaki was due to a 
confusion between Riidaki’s patron Nasr ibn Ahmad, the 
Samanid, and Qatran’s patron Abii Nasr, to whom so many of 
his poems are dedicated.* This theory is also enunciated in 
several notes in various manuscripts in the British Museum, 
which space will not allow me to quote here.* It appears to me 

1 Riz& Quill says this confusion led some to suggest that Radaki used 
“ Qatrin " as takhallus or poet name ! 

* These notes are written by Bahman ibn ‘Abdullah Mirza ibn Fath 
‘Ali Shih, a learned author and bibliophile, better known as Baha ud 
Dowlah. See Rieu, Suppl. Pers. MSS., p. 138, 
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that such confusion, if it did occur, could only have arisen 
es rs by design, and certainly not by accident; and I suggest that 
4 originally some man of letters in Persia, finding that very 
Ae little had survived of Riidaki’s work, was determined to 
supplement this deficiency, and finding a rare divin of a 
comparatively little known poet, Qatran, selected the best of 
the latter’s gasidas, which contained the name of Abi Nasr, 
_ and mixing them with the few surviving gasidas of Ridaki 
(none of which are dedicated by name to Nasr ibn Ahmad) 
produced a divin of Riidaki, part or all of which is represented 
by the Pseudo-Riidaki of Teheran. Of the sixteen poems in 
which the mamdih or patron is mentioned in Pseudo-Ridakt, 
: all except three contain the actual name Abi Nasr, which 
~*~ tends to confirm my view that there was a definite intention 
. underlying the selections made from Qatran, who includes 

©. many other patrons in the course of his divan. 

The Teheran lithograph Divan-i-Riidaki, of which I shall 
speak below, goes a step further, and places at the head of 
many gasidas the fictitious name of “ Abi ’]-Nasr ibn Ahmad 
Samani ”. 

The Pseudo-Ridaki contains thirty-eight qasidas, or ghazals, 
and two quatrains. Of these sixteen contain the name of the 
mamdiih, or patron, to whom they were addressed :— 








No. I contains the name Abii Nasr Mamlan. 
No.. AA 2 ee Abi Nasr Muhammad. 
No. VIII Ca, a Abii Nasr. 

No. EA? ote s Abii Mansir Mas‘id. 


No. Ss eis oe Mir Abii Nasr Muhammad. 

No. a ie ~ Mir Abii Nasr b. Mas‘iid b. 
Mamlan 

No. XVI Oli as Mir Aba Nasr. 

No. “RYE: -7,; 3 Shah Abi Mansir. 

No. XVIII ss, ~ Mir Abii Nasr. 

No. ak ss Amir Abi Nasr. 


No. XXII ,, e Aba Nasr. 
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No. XXIV contains the name Abii Ja’far Muhammad b. 


Ahmad. 

No. XXX _,, rs Abii Nasr 

No. XXXIII_se,, a Abii Nasr Mamlan. 

No. XXXIV _,, a Abii Nasr. 

No. XXXV _,, a Abii Nasr b. Mas‘id b. 
Mamlan. 


Thus we see thirteen are dedicated to Abii Nasr, whose full 
name was Amir Abii Nasr Mulhammad ibn Mas‘iidibn Mamlin 
ibn Wahsiidin.+ Professor Browne’s MS. Divan of Qatran, 
which is only a selection and is not arranged in divin order, 
contains 203 gasidas, 12 quatrains and one quotation from a 
magnavi. No less than twenty different patrons are mentioned 
in the various gayidas. Forty-six of these contain the name 
“Abi Nasr”. Abi Mansir [Mas‘ad, Wahsidan ibn 
Mulammad Mamlin ibn Wahsidan ar-Rawwadi al-Azdi] 
is mentioned in twelve gasidas, while Abil Khalil Ja‘far is 
the mamdiih of twenty-two. 

Since I began my inquiries into the question of Ridaki’s 
poems my attention has been called to a rare Tadkira in the 
British Museum called the Maykhdna, which was composed by 
a certain Hasan Razi b. Lutfullah Tihrini and completed 
about 4.H. 1040.* In his article on Riidaki le points out 
that all the genuine Divins of Riidaki appear to have been 
lost. At the time of writing (i.e. a.u. 1025) he knew of five or 
six thousand verses in various libraries, but it was evident 
that they were all poems by Hakim Qatran, and that the con- 
fusion had arisen owing to the similarity of the names of 
their respective mamdiihs. He then proceeds to say :— 

“The writer of these lines, Hasan Razi, has examined 
nearly twenty copies of Riidaki’s Divan, and having compared 
them with a copy of Qatran’s Divan, written in an old hand, 
there remained only a few gasidas, which seemed to belong 

1 Munajjim Bashi in the printed edition gives “ Dahsiidin”, while 
some MSS. of Qatrin read “ Hastiidin”’. 


? Or. 3537. See also Majma‘ ul-Fusahd, vol. ii, p. 38, 
JRAS. OCTOBER 1924. 40 
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genuinely to Riidaki and these he has brought together.” 
His selection consists of half a dozen gasidas and twenty 
rubé‘iyydt. In most cases he mentions the library in which he 
found these poems. 

I have traced all his selected gasidas elsewhere, excepting 
the third, which he says he found in a majmi‘a, “ written 
three hundred years ago” (i.e. eighth century of Hijra), 
and which begins :— 


whe G23 Ai, | eels aul 


caf lsd s cand slp ob 
It is interesting to note that one of the libraries he consulted 
was that of I‘timaid ud-Dawlah, in Agra. 


§ 3. Tue Conrents oF THE Psevp0-Rtp«xT 

I propose in this place to print the opening verse of each of 
the poems contained in the Pseudo-Riidaki for purposes of 
identification, giving (1) the mamdit). or patron whenever 
mentioned ; (2) the number of bayts in the MS.; (3) the 
reference to the pages and number of bayts in the Teheran 
Lithograph!; (4) references to Ethé’s collection with the 
number of bayts; (5) the reference to Qatrin’s Divan, 
mainly from B.M. MS. Or. 3317. In the case of Qatran I 
have not always given the number of bayts, as this varies 
in the different MSS. I have consulted. It will be observed 
that in many cases the T. Lithograph gives more bayts to 
many of the poems than are to be found in the Pseudo-Riidaki. 
These additional verses are generally to be found in the 


Divan of Qatran. 
No. I 


kt ed NS cleo b oye dob 
LT > yo ge Ad IF obs Ele un 99 


} I refer to this collection as T. Lith. A description of its contents will 
be found below (p. 633). 
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Mamdih, Bi Nasr Mamlan. 39 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 1 to 4, 
30 bayts. Ethé No.4. 15 bayts. Qatrin, Or. 3317, fol. 1b. 
Schefer, Chres. Pers. F 
No. II 


Is Ses 399 pldb 29 Ge NG me a 
1) dle TOL, Shey | do HSGIj ony 


7 bayts. T. Lith., p. 5, 7 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 2b. 
Some Tadkiras open with the second bayt :— 


Ab ety 3.8 dd9 OE ate 9 os 
ile wols le eye 9 canals Le doe SE s 
No. II 
O59} pdb Ide D etij ats Oe & 
20 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 5 to 7. 20 bayts. Qatrin, Or. 3317, 


fol. 23d. 
No. IV 


su D> Cyt J, Came Gaal; U 
Mpa AT Nee SI 
14 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 10 to 13. 36 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 


fol. 34D. 
No. V 


ob nS ols | r unt wb wn! 
db Cy je Ae gs 9 Det C79 Ole 
7 bayts. T.Lith., pp. 13, 14. 7 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 36a. 
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No. VI 
= 
ale ayo Cub |y dle IG as 


sls SG Kile 3 wl pl y 


Qbayts. T. Lith, pp. 9, 10. 9 bayts. Qatrin, Or. 5317, 
fol. 32a. 
No. VII 


ghehs Sle hy ue 2-9 SG 


yh 9 sys 5 Le La esl yf 
Mamdwah, Bi Nasr Muhammad. 47 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 18 to 
22. 49 bayts. Ethé, No. 7. 13 bayts. [Ouseley Add. 127.) 
Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 67a. 


’ No, VIII 


gil ae daly qgolt Ace 


pil 56 9 Dw oSal Bi 4a} 
Mamdah, Abi Nasr. 23 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 22 to 26, 
40 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 68d. 


No. IX 


staat £51 d game 5 pate gl as slecsh 


shesl Shlja te dhe ly 


Mamdah, Abi Mansi Mas‘ad. 18 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 26 
to 29. 34bayts. Qatrin, Or. 3317, fol. 585; but reads jl2+1 


for le as first word. This is actually the seventeenth 


bayt of a gasida found in all three copies of Qatran’s Divan, 
beginning 
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oly we? dle 2038 ole“) 5 AS 


Curiously enough T. Lith. also begins with this seventeenth 
line. Shibli Nu‘mani in his Shi‘r ul--Ajam also quotes a few 
lines of this gasida. 

No. X 


HN yb bg 4P jl Lb ae as I 


Hb St oye iJ dF, wb 5955 
Mamdih, Mir Abi Nasr Muhammad. 29 bayts. T. Lith., 
pp. 30 to 33. 28 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 88b. 


No, XI 
jl dj ot ote SI ES Asis 


dS Veoh Sool a AS vig 


Mamdah, Mir Abii Nasr b. Mas‘iid b. Mamlan. 12 bayts. 
T. Lith., pp. 33, 34. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 92a; reads Sa‘d 
for Mas‘id. Ethé, No. 9 (6 bayts), reads second misra‘ 


Hla dsb esd 3m Ss IT bed 


No. XII 
der! sul Slee Olee Fle Ul 


AES, eet 
Sa! 2 Gide cant 
8 bayts. T. Lith., pp.34, 35. 8 bayts. Qatrin, Or. 3317, 


fol. 980. 
No. XIII 


le sul ciel 15 dle oy, 
Je Ah ane seh £ dle 





wee 
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Mamdih, [Muhammad Mamlan]. 29 bayts. T. Lith, pp. 35 to 
40. 49 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 99a. Schefer, Chres. Pers. 

This is the elegy on the earthquake which laid Tabriz in 
ruins in aw. 434 (a.p. 1042). The line containing the 
mamdih does not occur in Pseudo-Ridaki, but in T. Lith., 
and in Qatran’s Divan we read :— 


iS 6 | ute Fonke Salt Ele 
ees A\ Coon A 


At the time of the earthquake Abi Mansiir, son of 
Muhammad Mamlin, was Governor of Tabriz. Pseudo- 
Riidaki ends with the verse :— 


Ol > Me rl> ee dP Oly 
I pa da ge eS ga dk i bjs 
Schefer (loc. cit.) gives 46 bayts and ends with :— 
a dly dil ly AS elas 
J}5 ede ts wal Toat ey 5 
No. XIV 


Jo 409 Ty) bw Ke ol 


be oles 9 lu5 J gt Gide 
8 bayts. T. Lith., p. 40. 8 bayts. Qatrin, Or. 2879, but not 
in Or. 3317. 
No. XV 


ola dle play 22535 


ae als Nee cael F Seas om 


14 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 41, 42. 17 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 1083, 
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No. XVI 
OF Eb me SN jt ye [ 


— 
cre coll, o8ly 9 HIS 
Mamdith, Mir Abii Nasr, Shih Mamlan. 34 bayte. T. Lith., 


pp. 42 to 45. 34 bayts. Qatrin, Or. 3317, fol. 132a. [35 bayts.] 
Cf. No. XXIII below. 


No. XVII 
Oke al SK 9 OW ul ol Gs 


~ = 
6a, ely dM olols go. Sal 
Mamdih, Shih Abi Mansiir. 30 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 45 to 
48. 33 bayts. 
I have not traced this in Qatran, Or. 3317, or Or. 2879, but 
it occurs in fol. 78 of Professor E. G. Browne’s MS. 


No. XVIII . 
Ol pee 5h ob > Cai ‘pl oe 
Mamdah, Mir Abi Nasr. This gasida contains two 
interesting verses referring to the defeat of the Amir of 
Maghan by Aba Mangir Wahsidan and his son Abii Nasr. 
74 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 48 to 55. 75 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 


fol. 14la (74 bayts). Ethé, No. 12. Schefer, Chres. Pers. 
N.B.—At the end of the second misra‘ Ethé reads 


Olyg> 3! and T. Lith. Oly9> 59. 
No. XIX 

ght, F699 G51 Bl ee dk ot 

de oy Gmas Go & cle 


~~ 
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5 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 55 to 59. 39 bayts. Ethé, No. 14, 
3 bayts—only the first bayt agrees with Ethé, who tells us that 
the Sprenger MS. 1378 has 33 bayts. Ethé inadvertently 


omits (63.) from the first migra‘. 
For Oke, some MSS. read olé -y and some le ud: 
Quoted by Shibli, Shi'r ul-‘Ajam, i, p. 35. 
No. XX 
55 ae i); Aighas 618 he 
- 4 ey. ie 
389 oly 3 5 op oy Se ae & 
Mamdih, Mir Bi Nasr. 33 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 59 to 62. 


34 bayts. Qatrin, Or. 3317, fol. 143d. 
Ethé, No. 1. 19 bayts. 


No. XXI 
hae shh eas) Se nee 
Olt dabew a to Obj WI ot 
Mamdih, Bi Nasr. 18 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 62 to 64. 
22 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 141a. 
The lines giving the mamdih are the following :— 
OMe shal jr Come Glee Ele Oye 
det Syeai  Olne AP ty 


OV Ess Spal al ctos ox Olay 


ee 
t 
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No. XXII 
BIC dag LS OS Diptnd Sled de 
Ox 2 33 Re. eer ae 33) oth 399 


19 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 65 to 68. 35 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 133a. (37 bayts.) Ethé, No. 3. 8 bayts. 
Shibli, Shi‘r ul-tAjam, i, p. 40. 


No. XXIII 
= , = 
39S pe B22 15 Fle col sail OG. 
os ay OW ols ete Tet o Fay 
4bayts. T. Lith., p. 76. 4 bayts. Qatrin MS., B. G. 


Browne, fol. 785 (4 bayts). 
No. XXITa 


oF EL Me Nol aay b 


= 
oe col ok sls A J& 
4 bayts. This excerpt from No. XVI has curiously crept 
in as a separate poem in Pseudo-Riidaki. 


No. XXIV 
dbs 4b 25 | it pl 


SI 5, 29 eb F ysl ty 
82 bayts. Mamdah, Abi Ja‘far Ahmad b. Muhammad. 
82 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 68 to 75, 84 bayts. 
I have discussed the authorship of this gasida below (see 


. 640). 
. No. XXV 


drut Ay jlo ob>d hy 44 cl 


Ae oe > pel ald 4l>_-s 
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9 bayts. T. Lith. pp. 76, 77. 9 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 173b. This is possibly dedicated to Amir Fazlun, hakim 
" of Ganja, who was taken prisoner while attacking the Rimis 
and was released by the efforts of Abi Mansiir. 

No. XXVI 


Kil ge dos 653 35 ol 


iS, o plum 5nd) 9 pat 
8 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 77, 78. 8 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 174a. In Qatran MS., E. G. Browne, fol. 64a, Rizé Quli 
has made the following note :— 


eS 3h. by 6 KS Se! Se ASG 


giy = a button, angula = a loop. so 5 Sols lyaly 
No. XXVIT 


o> tee i> VK, ok ol 
wo sel gle es 


6 bayts. T. Lith. pp. 78, 79. 6 bayts. Qatrin MS., 
E. G. B., fol. 65d. 

I cannot refrain from quoting the last bayt in which the 
poet makes wine-bibbing an excuse for his brevity and promises 
to write a longer poem on the morrow, when he has said his 
prayers. 


BLE ort cy Oop Ul OS ns F 
oSiu ls els Sly ~* 
No. XXVIII 
GALT Ne guy We ab 


Gad 4 Le sg 3 out'| 
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41 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 81 to 85, 44 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 


fol. 179b. 
No Mamdih is mentioned, but thereis evidently an historical 


allusion in the following lines pointing perhaps to a Seljugid 


patron. 
oss 4m l eee ay Si; 
GALT as Ebi 62 Si; 
esti Gat G4 Coy | 
Ghost gt GE Gols y 

No. XXIX 


ell yg getty S29 dle aw czuely jl a.galy jl daw col 


7 bayts. T. Lith., p. 90. 7 bayts. Qatrin, Or. 3317, fol. 181a. 
The last line is worth quoting on account of its striking 


naiveté. 
Sale ly zr lat Sez ele by der lal. 3 
No. XXX 
Jb Fa5 OS Le cr ol = d9> gla 
hee fan gb KB hs XH 


Mamdiih, Abi Nasr. 34 bayts. T. we pp. 85 to 88. 


34 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 181b. 
Contains what appears to be a personal allusion. 


lols Jes ets ll oy Olias a 
lies 3b 6259 SG LE IIL 


4 


% 
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No. XXXI 

ple ail dle clas ua, ol 

als F645 Ske sly Hey 


10 bayts. T. Lith, p. 89. 10 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 182a. 


No. XXXII 
ot AP NF CH CH PO 


Pee Ee ae ee) 
10 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 90,91. 10 bayts. Qatran, Or. $317, 
fol. 181a. 
This poem is printed by Schefer, loc. cit. 
The last line is worth quoting. 


2? it Ose 9 Gide é lal 
Z ; 
ct, 51 GLE PD scm ob 9 Gry 


I take ,.@ in the first hemistich to read baht = a quince. 


May the face of your enemies be dejected like a quince’s ; 
May your face be cheerful as a rose’s with success, 


No. XXXIII 
6559, Ps 1, Bh 
alo or 3! >yI> a> 


Mamdih, Abi Nasr Mamlan. 41 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 91 to 
95. 43 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 191d. 
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ee 
. 


No. XXXIV 
Slike cet Glia dhe L. 
SIG Lab cK I Gli 
Mamdih, Abi Nasr. 32 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 95 to 98. 


32 bayts. Qatriin, Or. 3317, fol. 192d. 
Written apparently on the occasion of the ‘Id uz-Zuha 


NS ain Sap U7 ab arnt 
CINK, tons Coy Ate TT 
Sie SH les lio 
GIF 5% 4 Ol 5 dog 25!) Cle, 
Ly oph win 5 oS 3. Se 
oe aS \ ese Jue ra be 
Variant in Or. 3317. 


Glsby oe Gala dy Le 
No. XXXV 


2S globe cree gee 3s poe F o9 p U 


BI gh s Arey glee dod Ge 623 
Mamdih, Abii Nasr b. Mas‘id b. Mamlin. 36 bayts. 
T. Lith., pp. 98to 101. 34bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 1935. 


No. XXXVI 
eflas 6 3 Elda esl las eK > 


Side ab jl ow po baelt 
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4bayts. T. Lith. p. 105. 4bayts. Qatrin MS., E.G. B., 
78. 4 bayts, 


No. XXXVII 
GAs ¢ AS oy F 5usl 
GA 9 3? Kans ous 
4 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 105 to 107. 18 bayts. Or. 3246, 
fol. 285a. A marginal note (apparently in the hand of Baha ud 
Dawla Bahman) says: “These masnavi verses belong to 
Zuhiri, and have been attributed to Qatran and Ridaki: 


but experts will realize that neither of these ‘ masters’ 
would have expressed such sentiments.” 


No, XXXVIII 
eh dl SW Ge GS 
cok el oboe ob oe 
6 bayts. T. Lith., p. 102. 7 bayts. Dawlah Shah says this is 


part of a long gasida, Three additional bayts are sometimes 
quoted, but not more. See further remarks below. 


Quatrains 
No. XXXIX 


cai gt One 2 Ib Sh 
could 59 Zl - ly “ got 
wh eS ee 25 4eil 


aad ye bes cul Gee Util aw 
T. Lith., p. 108. 
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No. XL 


Cig thine gki b Sei, 


cK Geb dk hs Si 


T. Lith., p. 108. 


§ 4. Tue Teneran Litnocrars 

Although the so-called Divan-i-Ridaki, lithographed in 
Teheran in a.H. 1315, is even less authoritative than the 
MS. Pseudo-Riidaki, I think it may be well here to describe 
its contents; for it not only contains all the poems found 
in the MS. collection, but also thirty-four additional poems. 
The Teheran Lithograph was known to Shibli Nu‘mani, who 
has utilized it in his exhaustive account of Ridaki in the 
Shi'r ul-‘Ajam. The Teheran Lithograph’ contains 114 pages 
of poetry and 11 pages of introduction, It was edited by 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali Amuli, known as Sadr 
ul-Kuttab, and was dedicated to Prince Faridiin Mirza, 
The contents of T. Lith. are as follows :-— 

(1) All the poems found in Pseudo-Riidaki. 

(2) Fifteen poems quoted by Ethé, but not in Pseudo- 
Ridaki, namely, Nos. 2, 6, 10, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 33, 35, 36, 37, 41, 46, and 47. 

(3) The four poems quoted by Bayhagqi. Only the third 
(Bayhaqi, p. 452) is quoted in full. Of the first (Bayhaqi, 
p. 219) only three bayts are given ; of the second (Bayhaqi, 
p. 287) only two, and of the fourth (Bayhaqi, p. 751) 
only seven. I am inclined to think the editor has not taken 
his quotations direct from Bayhaqi, but from the Tadkiras. 
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(4) A lughe which is not given by Ethé, although it occurs 
in ‘Awfi’s Lubab-ul-Albab. 


ale n+ 5 elds el oe Gb oly ce Ol 


le Gh sz ts tb else dele se Jee SL 


(5) Eight short poems which are found under Ridaki’s 
name in the later Anthologies, and of which three are quoted 
by Shibli. 

The introduction to the T. Lith. adds nothing to our know- 
ledge of Ridaki, while the dedications placed at the head 
of most of the poems are hopelessly disingenuous, as the 
following examples will show. 

The numbers refer to the list I have given below of the 
contents of the Pseudo-Ridaki. 

No. V. Amir Abii Nasr Muhammad Samani. 

No. VII. Sultan Abi Nasr Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
Samani. 

No. XI. Amir Nasr ibn Mas‘id ibn Mamlan as-Simani. 

No. XIII. “On good counsels, admonitions, and 
advice.” This actually an elegy [by Qatrin] on the great 
earthquake at Tabriz! 

No. XXII. Amir Abi ’l-Fath Samani. 

No. XXIV. “In praise of Wine.” It is curious that the 
editor has not reproduced the anecdote in connexion with 
this gasida which is prefixed in all the MSS. of the Pseudo- 
Riidaki (see below, p. 641). 


§ 5. Ernt’s Cottzcrion 


Having thus described the contents of Pseudo-Ridaki 
I wish to call attention to some of the poems collected by 
Ethé which do not occur in Pseudo-Radaki. 

No. 2, which Ethé took from the Bodlein MS. Ouseley 198 
(fol. 175), begins :— 
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: : 
AS ge Ny 9 Ke lal 4 


Ay ole ciliys Guie ols GIL 
Now this is the only extract given by Ethé which contains 
a mamdiih, or patron’s, name. Line 12 he reads as follows :— 


ST pai al slp Garb clk 


ee 7 - 
sl, Ole oe bts cw 
Ethé failed to detect a personal name in this verse, and 
translated it as follows :— 

Und hochsinnsvoll so hoch sich schwingt, 

dass, wenn sein Siegerglanz sich trifit, 

Sich selbst die winz’ge Miicke blaht und 

Mit dem Himmel misst, dem hehren ! 


[_»ai | is represented by “ Sein Siegerglanz ”.] 
The second misra‘ should read :— 
Ob pai a! sls GAl cl wh 
sch eT oly 0 ath coy 
Which I would render by :— 
Abi Nasr whose sublime thoughts 
Make great things greater, 
Makes the high heavens seem low 
In comparison with his judgments. 
This occurs in T. Lith., pp. 14 to 17, and contains 34 bayts, 
as against Ethé’s 25. 
It is also in Qatran, Or. 3317, 26 bayts. 
No. 5.—I have not traced elsewhere. 
No. 6.—This gasida is to be found in the T. Lith. (pp. 8, 9), 


where only 15 bayts are given as against Ethé’s 25. It is 
JRAS, OCTOBER 1924. 41 
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taken from the Haft Iqlim, and can, I think, be accepted as 
the work of Ridaki.t It begins :— 


D9 Qldis dopa CA) 9 9 pes | 


oy OW elie de olaie dyi 
This gasida has one very important verse, which contains 
the name of Riidaki’s rawi. 


eg 025 SI) S299 
29 Slaead 3 T Gust slej sly 
This bayt does not occur in T. Lith. 
’ Ethé reads ps for 
Now, in several of the great Farhangs, such as the Rashidi, 


we read under the word om or rl. that this was the name 


of the rdwi of Ridaki. 
The following verse of Ridaki is quoted :— 


4s To det 9 0TH GI 
nee sm 
Sb 9 FF 59 MK 3 do gp SI 
Oh, Maj! now learn my poems by heart and recite them ; 


I supply the heart and the reflection—you the body and the 


tongue. 
The Farhangs also quote Shams-i-Fakhri, who says ? :— 


B23 sails 9 gaol fakes b 
* It is also included among the half dozen gasidas which the compiler 
of the Maykhdua regarded az genuine (see above, p. 620). 


* Shams-i-Fakhri of Ispahdn compiled a dictionary (a.p. 1344) in the 
course of which he himself composed verses to illustrate the use of words. 
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No. 8.—Ethé says two bayts of this poem are given by 
“Awfi, but they do not appear in the printed text. 

No. 10.—In T. Lith. (pp. 79 to 81) has 27 bayts. It is 
found in Qatrin (Or. 3317, fol. 173a). The mamdith is Abi 
Mansiir. 

No, 15.—-Ethé gives 3 bayts. Qatran MS., E. G. B., fol. 36d, 
has 32 bayts. 

No. 16.—This elegy is undoubtedly genuine, as it is found in 
Bayhaqi (p. 751). Ethé only gives five bayts, which he has 
taken from the Haft Iglim. 

The Teheran Lithograph (p. 104) has seven bayts. 

Shibli (Shi‘r ul ‘Ajam, vol. i, p. 35) says this was written 
on the death of a Vazir’s son. Majma‘ ul-Pusaha says that 
Shahid Balkhi and Muradi also composed elegies on this same 
youth. Bayhaqi gives twelve bayts. 


In Bthé's first bayt for ,,25 4 we should read (35cé. 


No. 18,.— 
ale dete oly b vj ole 


shy Gd p> Cun Ole & 
This occurs in ‘Awfi and in the T. Lith., p. 18. 
No. 30.—These two bayts are from Dawlat Shah. In Ethé’s 


version 4] (3 should be corrected to “JI ,3,, and the 


last word should read (pls } 14 an old word for “ heaven ”. 


Nos. 31 and 32, according to Ethé, are from ‘Awfi, but they 
do not occur in the printed text of the Lubab-ul-Albab. 

No. 51.—This is the only verse in Ethé’s collection which 
occurs in the Lughat-i-Furs. Ethé derived it from Vullers’ 
Lexicon. Vullers cites it from Lughat-i-Halimi. 

No. 52.—This is the only verse quoted by Ethé which occurs 
in Shams-i-Qays (p. 439). The correct version is :— 
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ee ee) czl Se 
MT ea aj yab 53 


§ 6. Katiza wa Dra 


To the sixteen lines preserved by Asadi we may now add a 
further six, which occur in a recently acquired manuscript in 
the British Museum. The manuscript is numbered Or. 7863, 
and contains four short Persian works, chiefly ethical, in 
mixed prose and verse. It was written in a.H. 761. The last 
work is entitled Tuhfat ul-Mulaik, and contains the two 
following quotations from Kalila wa Dimna, which, in view of 
their being, like Asadi’s, in the ramal metre, and also in view 
of the age of the manuscript, we may accept as genuine 
quotations from Riidaki’s lost Masnavi. 





fol. 60 
SM a sb oly 31 345 Se 5LS pat» sl de Lal 
Ob; 4S ee by tub ele G5 a Ul 54 ble. 
AES ge Tl ny Ve artls gl 59 wio,59 ST 
ashe gm 9 yy Ls dam 59 cuts, leds stil silo 
fol. 825 
cul pe ol go by Sh lay ja. Cenl ets esl Seis 1, eh) 
de seD Soh ae Oe Ht ne Gud Sie 


FESS 
a 
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§ 7. Exrracts rrom Barnaqi? 
p. 219 


colt Ktamcaleds Ly dhe ee che 
cob STE ct aber alte 
co lel BAe D9 Ail KS ASS pete C29 LT 
Cul Sind Bt heh hil ox De 5 9 ob 
cord ly gts l ss ae FT Coley Sipe cali SIT 
cul Lala ss 9953 yu eae Ssh ee 
p. 287 
PSG ols a. Weal take 
opty (Ce Sar & sll aint Saal IE 3 
Seow ee Hi Gal ta wsls sl 
Sid) 5 |p dilly dials ails Bday dei) cad jl oy 
p. 452 
Shabre sha shoes Se 5 5 
jy conn de FU ere! oy ab cee 0 
SU gy eens GLI ail Cale oj Ode gs ke ail Cals 
He OS sy it ale ode dle sly dail als 


1 The pages refer to the Calcutta printed edition. The blanks on p, 219 have been 
supplemented from B.M, Or. 1. 


4a 
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OLS SLE Cantley > ob 4P oy! 
Sh ols FOS 5 bss ALS Dy ay oP ol 


p. 751 
Bayhaqi : 


Sob fF At» old sail alr p) BAG: Elec 
ler ots cts ens — tb ey LOT se sl 
Gy!2 2 de ee 29 axil >9 sual Sl duly cd) KT dy 
‘ So) gf 24 S S cul oh \) ak ale 2 Sole 
Be gil slogss BS ol} quash gti FX gus 
GIB S Soljalculsl ys 
ENak tee FF 52535 Ge te IT 
GIK dp IT Ay EH cul et IGE 
Ph eae PP pe Fe 3 boS 5 ee oul 
Che GS AF Sls SOS 
ise sie hack Jo 4 D4 slee gs |, 
GoVes oI Sai ae) abst os Cee Sy yi 

§ 8. Mipir-+-May 


I had originally intended to print this gasida in full, but 
owing to the exigencies of space, I have decided to confine 
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myself to a discussion of its authorship, only quoting a few 
of the bayts which throw light on this point. 

“ Madir-i-May ” is found not only in Pseudo-Ridaki, but 
also in many Tadkiras ‘under the name of Ridaki. 

Now in all the MSS. of Pseudo-Riidaki an anecdote is 
prefixed explaining the circumstances which attended the 
composition of this gasida ; it is, however, to be noted that the 
Teheran Lithograph entirely ignores the anecdote; and this 
leads one to inquire whether the Pseudo-Riidaki of the 
Sipahsalar Library in Teheran was known to the compiler of 
the Lithograph edition. 

The anecdote prefixed to this gasida runs as follows :— 


Baio Sarl yak oles ol ce? 
aly a. LA dk, OLS 52 024 Jel ak dls 
wakeup 3h dee sees = K> Why 9 02) 96-3 
thy» cers J al Ils Foy aby s 

|) ona Cy! pS — alee d a.nah, dee 

Cth ole GUS slp cokes 9 iS aq 


“When Abi Ja‘far Muhammad b. Ahmad was Governor 
of Transoxania, he, being in Khurasan, drank a cup of wine to 
the poet’s memory, and sent the poet a second cup, sealed up, 
with a message saying: ‘I have drunk a cup in remembrance 
of you, and am sending a cup as a souvenir.’ The Hakim 
thereupon recited this gasida extempore, and sent it to the 
Governor, who rewarded him with a thousand tumans.” 

Riza Quli in his original draft of the Majma‘ ul-Fusaha 
attributes this gasida to Riidaki (see B.M. MSS. Or. 3524, 
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fol. 186), but in the lithographed edition (loc. cit.) has added 
in the heading the following words :— 

Cale ceed BILE SI odead oy! oe Onis GeiH 5] 
ie. after careful research it has been established that 
this gastda is by Qatran “ Hidayat” (ie. Rizi Quli Khan, 
whose takhallus was Hidiyat). 

We do not know Riza Quli’s authority for his statement, 
and I have not found this gasida either in Qatrin’s divans or 
among the poems attributed to him in the Tadkiras. 

As to the identity of the Governor of Transoxania to whom 
it is dedicated, the anecdote prefixed to the gasida gives his 
name as Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Ahmad, whereas in the 
body of the poem he is called Abi Ja‘far Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad. It may be noted that the Kunyd Abi Ja‘far 
is more commonly followed by the name Muhammad. 

Now there was a certain Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad who was uncle to Nith ibn Nasr the Samanid (a.p. 942 
to 954). There was also a certain Ahmad ibn Muhammad who 
was sipahsalar of Khurasin under Nasr ibn Ahmad, and who 
revolted against Nih ibn Nasr in a.p. 946 (see Ibn al Athir, 
vol. viii, passim), but his patronymic was Abii ‘Ali. Both these 
men were as we see contemporaries of Riidaki, but the 
evidence that either of them is intended is not conclusive. 

Ridaki’s name occurs in the following verse :— 


Ske ty S29) 6 gis cae 


dle sibs oh gy, 2g oye 

“Tt is no matter for wonderment if Ridakiin such circum- 
stances js beside himself with wonder and remains astonished.” 
My friend, Mr. Taqizda, expressed his opinion to me that these 
lines could not be by Ridaki himself. _ On the other hand, 
there are two lines which, according to two of the MSS., 
contain the name Mamlan, and may account for Riza Quli’s 
note referred to above. 
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Line 61 reads :— 
Cd 66 ni 9 0591 55 elt 


one 2 53h shew 5b 
Line 77 reads :— 


Py ae ee 
seta Sy ite oi 


If this gasida is by Qatrin, the Abi Ja‘far referred to 
might possibly be Muhammad b. Dushmanzar, known as Ibn 
Kakwayh, who annexed Kurdistan in a.p. 1023, but it is in 
any case a patron not mentioned elsewhere in Qatran’s Divan. 


§ 9. ConcLusIon 

In conclusion I would claim that the following poems and 
extracts and lines may be reasonably attributed to Riidaki. 

(1) All the quotations in the Lughat-i-Furs. 

(2) The four poems quoted by Bayhadi. 

(3) The six couplets in the Tuhfat ul-Mulik from Kalila 
wa Dimna. 

(4) The twenty-nine bayts quoted by Shams-i-Qays. 

(5) The famous “ Miliyin” ode.* 


1 As Professor Browne has pointed out, various opinions have been 
held among the Persians regarding the quality of this little poem. While 
it calls forth the highest praise from no less a man than Nizami ‘Arizi, 
it meets with the severest criticism at the bands of Dawlat Shah. (See 
Literary History of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 15-17.) 

The fact that this poem is attributed to Ridaki by the author of the 
Chahir Ma;dla, is perhaps a sufficient guarantee of its authorship, though 
curiously enough Minhdj-i-Sirij, the historian, writing only one hundred 
years later (a.p. 1260) attributes it to a much later poet, namely Amir 
Mu‘izzi, whose patron was the Seljuqid Sultan Sanjar. (See Raverty’s 
translation of the Tabagdt-i-Nasiri, pp. 153, 154.) 

That ‘Awfi should not have quoted these famous lines in his Luhab 
ul-Albab, is possibly due to the fact that, like Dowlat Shah, he did not 
admire them, though such considerations did not prevent Dowlat Shah 


quoting them. These verses are also quoted by Hamdullah Mustawfi in his 


Zafar Nama, (See B.M. MS. Or. 2833, fol. 264.) 
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(6) No. 6 of Ethé’s collection (see p. 635 above). 

(7) The eleven quotations given by ‘Awfi in the Lubab 
ul-Albab. 

There remain, as of doubtful authorship, eighteen extracts 
quoted by Ethé ! and eight others in the Teheran Lithograph. 

1 Nos. 6, 8, 11, 15, 25, 30, 31, 32, 34, 38, 39, 40, 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52. 
I have not taken into consideration the rubd‘iyyat which have been 
attributed to Radaki, seeing that this form of verse is notoriously given to 


wendering from author to author. There is, however, one complete 
quatrain among the quotations in the Lughat-i-Purs, though it has been 


split up into two separate citations in order to illustrate the words Cae 


a crow, and .*6, an oil-press, 
os SI pile cl Ape de 
esto Eeyore 
49 9295295 004 Lp 


cf 5 ah oleae SF 


which may be freely rendered :— 
My son, we mortals are the sport of Fate: 
We are the sparrows, Death the bird of prey. 
As every flower fades: or soon or late 
Beneath Death’s oil-press we are cast away. 


—S—— 
———aaeT 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE “YUZGHAT" INSCRIPTION REVISED 

Our knowledge of the Hittite vocabulary is now sufficiently 
advanced to allow us to give an intelligible translation of 
the so-called Yuzghat inscription, in spite of its mutilated 
condition. There are few words of which the signification is 
still unknown. It contains more than one curious legend, the 
first of which relates to the magical restoration of certain 
women to life. 

I can now explain the verbs sanezzi, samesezzi, khukzi, and 
irkhaizzi, Rev. 37,38. Sanezzi means “ to kindle ” or “ light ” 
a fire, samesezzi “to extinguish”, khukzi to “ mutter” or 
“intone” a service, irkhaizzi “to worship”, “ prostrate 
oneself’. In the Code of Laws the causal samenuzzi, samenzi 
signifies “to free from”, “ forfeit’ (Hrozny, p. 134); in 
KTB. ii, p. 26, 26, the word is written saminuwanzi “he 
empties”. In KTB. iv, 68, 20, irkhanzi seems to signify 
“ offer” libations, and irkhus is used of “subject”’ seas 
(Hrozny, HKB. i, p. 100, 1. 17). 

The whole paragraph of the Tablet in which these words 
ocour may, accordingly, be translated as follows :-— 

34. I GIS BANSUR u-nu-wa-an-ta a-na AN UD 


1 dish as furniture to the Sun-god 
da-a-i I GIS BANSUR u-nu-wa-(an-da]) 
take; 1 dish as furniture 


35. a-na AN Te-li-bi-nu da-a-i ma-a-an AN-lum 
to _ the god Telibinus take ; when the god 


a-Sa-a-si zi-in-ni-e .. . 
you have seated complete [the ceremony). 
36. ne-khu-uz me-khur-ma DUK pa-akh-khu-i-na-li-az 
And at the evening hour from a brazier 


pa-akh-khur pa-ni AN-lim da-[a-i] 
the fire before thegod take. 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


41, 


42, 


43. 
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sa-ne-iz-zi sa-me-se-iz-Z1 nu SAL SU-GI 
It burns up (d) is extinguished ; then the priestess 
be-el AN-lim —_ khu-uk-ku-us 
of the lord of the gods _ the service 
khu-uk-zi IIT SU_ ir-kha-iz-zi BIT AN-lim 
intones; twice she kneels. The temple 
kha-ad-ki na-as-ta khat-ra-a 
she closes. Then forth 


u-izzi _—a-bi-ya UD-ti u-ul ku-it-ki 
she comes. There during the day nothing 
i-ya-zi ; 
she does. 


ma-a-an lu-uk-kat-ta _be-el AN-lim pa-ni 
When itis light the lord of the gods __ before 
AN-lim (u)-iz-zi__ sa-ne-iz-zi 
thegods comes; she kindles, 
sa-me-se-iz-zi khu-uk-ku-us khu-uk-zi III [SU] 
she extinguishes; the services sheintones; 3 times 


ir-kha-iz-zi 
she kneels. 
I GAR-GIR-RA.., ana AN UD mas-si-ya 
1 cake ..» to the Sun-god she consecrates, 


i-na BANSUR  da-a-i nu MAR{-NU] 
on adish shetakes; then milk (&) 


GESTIN-an a-na AN UD si-pa-an-ti I 


wine to the Sun-god she offers; 1 
GAR-GIR-RA ... ana AN Te-li-bi-nuf-un] 
cake pee Jr the god Telibinus 
ana GIS BANSUR- AN Te-li-bi-nu da-a-i 
to the dish of Telibinus she takes. 
MAR-NU! AN-KAS-EDIN GESTIN-an 
Milk, native wine 


2 Assyrian labanu. 
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45. si-[pa-an}ti I MAS-GAL I LU a-na AN UD 
she offers ; 1 full-grown kid, 1 sheep to the Sun-god 
AN Te-li-bi-nu-ya tak-san da-a-i 
& - Telibinus together she takes. 

The first legend recorded on the tablet relates to the 
restoration of certain women to life and the division of the 
country between an otherwise unknown Khakhkhimas and 
his brother. Unfortunately the commencement of the story 
is lost, and all that remains of the first lines is: “. . . thy 
sons and daughters . . . Tessub to the wom[en says ?] . . 
this he said to me .. . my sons; if a man slays... he 
slays, afterwards he restores him to life... the magic 
which thy sons perform.” The tablet then proceeds :— 


(8) ud-de-e khu-o-ma-an = ti-nu-ut! = w-i-da-a-ar 
(Khakhkhimas) all the land took ; water 
kha-ad-nu-te-[es] * 
providing 


(9) Kha-akh-khi-ma-as GAL-is khu-wa-an-ti a-na 
Khakhkhimas the chief of the clouds —to 
SIS-SU _tar-as-ki-iz-zi® “ [te-it] 
his brother,‘ gave help, [saying] : 
(10) KHAR-SAG-MES-as = w-i-da-a-ar GIS-SAR-ZUN 
Of the mountains the water (&) of the gardens 
u-e-el-lu® nutu-el (mar-MES-KA 4] 
the grass thy [sons ?] 

1 Tinut is replaced by the Ass. izbat in 1, 31. 

2 The causative of khad- “to bring”; khaddai, KTB. ii, 52, 17; 
khaddinzi, KT'B. iv, 60, 9. 

* Khuwanti, like the plural khuwendus “ winds” or “clouds”, is the 
participle of kAdwar “to run away", “move quickly”. 

+ It would appear from 1. 36 that the brother was Khasammilias, an 
early Hittite king, whose name is identical with see of the Greek Kasmeilos, 
the leader of the Kabeiri. 

* Or “ offers service”, as in the Legal Code, aes it is used with aruwan. 

* Cf. KTB. iv, p. 80,1. 13: nussissan uéllus khalissi asaunissi sublessi 
14 luluwaitta “ for him the grass grows not for his ox-stall, his sheep-fold, 
his stable”. In the next sentence welkuwan is probably a scribal error for 
uelluwan, and we should read: istu ASAG SU-massi-kan aggalit uelluwan 
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(11) wa-ar-su-la-as SE-MES pa-is-ga-ta-ru* = nu-us 
with irrigated grain shall plant ; these 
li-e ti-in-nu-[mi] 
[I] do not take. 
(12) nu-u-SS-an XX KUR-MES GUD-ZUN LU-ZUN 
They in 20 lands the oxen; sheep, 
UR-KU-ZUN SAKH-ZUN  ti-in-nu-[zi] 


dogs (&) pigs take ; 
(18) MAR-MES kar-ta-as-ma khal-ki-us [u-ul] ti-in-nu-zi 
but the sons ary the wheat do [not] take. 
tak-ku... 
1 { anes 
(14) nu-ma-as-ta-an * GU-UN DAR (?) URUD 
om a talent of copper 
tu-uz-zi-ya-an-za khar-zi... 
the army ee 
(15) nu-us u-ul ti-in-nu-zi ma-a-an-ku-it-ta 
these they do not take. When 
khu-o-ma-an... 


the whole [had been divided] 

(16) a-pa-sa pa-it AN IM-ni_ te-it ki-i  kuv-it 

he went; toTessub hesaid that thus 
ki-sa-at ... 


it has happened .. . 
lé nizzi “90 that from the field for his hand with the mattock (?) there 
comes no crop of grass". Aggali may be borrowed from Ass. ; in KUB. 
iii, p. 94, 21, aggantas khdlali is explained by the Ags. ekim appanu “ shaft (?) 
of the spindle” (with appanu of. the Tel el-Amarna appanannu), 
Aggantas here has no connexion with agganzi (Arzawan aggas) “he is 
loyal”. Uellu occurs again in KTR. iii, p. 41, 23: bargaus KHAR-SAK- 
ZUN ldntat khalltes khdries lantat AN Tesswh-as uellu ldntat “the high 
hills Teasub bedews, the deep valleys he bedews, the grass he bedews ”, 

1 Cf. paiskattaru, KUB. iv, p. 2, 40, where it is followed by the acc. 
wakhan (“ circle” 7). 

* Numastan is an adj. agreeing with GU-UN. A verb numaizzi “he 
wipes ” occurs in KTB. v, 2, 26. Perhaps we have to supply “ If [there 
are mines)” at the end of the preceding line, and interpret numastan (or 
nu-wastan ?) as “ half” or “ quarter ". 
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(17) a-si Kha-akh-khi-ma-as at-ti-is-si an-ni-is-si 
Finally Khakhkhimas to his father (&) his mother 
te-iz-zi... 
eae 
(18) kid = aw-zi-ik-ki-ta-ri ak-ku-us-ki-it-ta-ri . 
when (?) he eats (dé) drinks . . 


(19) kab-bu-wa-at-tin ku-tu-un u-ul ku-it-ki 
do you count ; a deficiency (+) of nothing 
AMEL SIB-LU) AMEL SIB-GUD oA 
let shepherd (&) oxherd [ensure]. 


(20) a-pa-sa ud-de-e ti-in-nu-ut AN IM-sa w-ul 
Sohe the land caused tobetaken & Tessub did 
sa-a-ak-kif-it] 
not know. 
(21) AN IM-as AN UD-i bi-i-e-it i-id-din-wa ? 
Tessub to the Sun-god ahouse hadgiven, dé 
AN UD-un  uv-wa-te-it 
the Sun-god _he brought. 
(22) pa-ir AN UD-un §sa-an-khi-es-gan-zi* na-an 
They go. The Sun-god he seeks ; him 
u-ul u-e-mi-ya-{zi] 
jinds not ; 
(23) AN IM-sa te-iz-zi nu-wa-ra-an ku-it kha-an-da 
& Tessub = says : Him since never 
u-ul u-e-mi-ya-[mi] 


do I find; 


1 I imagine that wa is the Assyrian and not the Hittite copulative, 
since it is attached to the Assyrian phrase biet fddin. The text would 
appear to have been translated from an Assyrian original. The “ Sun- 
god” seems to be the king. 

2 Sankheskit is rendered by the Ass. itekhkhi, KUB. i, 37, 22, and the 
Legal Code shows that it had the sense of “seeking” or “ visiting”, 
uemiya—signifying “to find”’. 


aes 5 


« - , el 
ee te Pa tae? 
Pa ts br “a 
Pa tans 0) a 


Tare epee 
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(24) [a-pa-Ja-sa-wa am-me-el tu-e-ig-ga-as-mi-e-es + 


yet he to me like my brother 
a-a-an-ta?... 
stands near . . « 

(25) [a-pa-Ja-sa-wa ku-wa-bi khar-ak-ta nu 
& he, where has he disappeared? So 


AN ILBABA _bi-i-e-it 
to Ilbaba the house 
(26) — [i-id-din-]wa AN UD-un u-wa-te nu 
he gave (saying): The Sun-god bring ! So 
AN ILBABA Kha-akh-khi-ma-as iz-bat 
Itbaba did Khakhkhimas take. 
(27) [zi-Jik-wa AN Lamas-an khal-zi-is-tin 
Then you the Guardian-spirit called, 
a-bu-un-na-wa _ ti-nu-zi 
& him he took. 
(28) ... wa-ra-as gi-im-ra-as i-as ® nu a-bu-un-na 
[Thro’ him] the plain becomes fertile. So him 
Kha-akh-khi-ma-as_iz-bat 
did Khakhkhimas _ take. 
(29) ... [i-jid-din-wa AN Te-li-bi-nu-un khal-zi-is-tin 


[Again a house) he gave, & Telibinus you call ; 
a-pa-a-as-wa TUR-YA  [es-ta] 
for he my son {is}. 


(30) ... [ma-Jak-ki-is khar-as-zi__te-ri-ib-zi * wa-a-tar-na-i 
...asa friend heis received ; he enters ; he commands, 
khal-ki-in-na 
& the grain 


2 Tuéggas is allied to tugganza “* er”, ¢ “ made ood 
ETB. iv, 62, 18. ne cas en 

* Aanta has the same root as antiyantas “ nearest relative”, KUB. ii, 
48, 39. Cf. anfassan, KUB. ii, 35, 11. 

* Iyasi-nu-kitta “ caused to be made” signifies “ were born ” (KT'B, v,. 
55, 25); of. iyada, Ass, khengalli, “abundance.” Friedrich has pointed 
out that gimras is explained by the Ass. tséru, Sum. EDIN. 

* Terib is borrowed from Assyrian. 
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(31) ... [iz-Jbat TAK henin u pi-ri nu a-bu-un-an 
. . he takes, beryl & ivory. So him 
Kha-akh-khi-ma-as _iz-bat 1 
Khakhkhimas took. 
(32) ...wa AN Gul-as-sa-an AN MAKH 
Again ... Gula’s (daughter?) the Supreme goddess 
khal-zi-is-tin tak-ku-wa a-bi-e a-ki-ir . 
you call ; & if there they die . 
(33) ...eya im-ma_ a-ki-ir MU I-as a-bi-e-el 
verily they die for one year their 
URUD (?)-DE-as Kha-akh-khi-ma-[as] . 
Khakhkhimas . 
(34) . 


Mks skaters AN IM-ni te-iz-zi ku-u-si-wa 


..Khakhkhimas toTessub says: The dowry 
bi-is-sa-at-ti . . .? . 


thou hast remitted .. . 


(35) ...nu-si khu-o-ma-an-te-es —a-ki-ir MU iI-as 
all are dead. For one year 
ki-i-ni 3 GAL-ri 
for a possession (?) to the chief 
(36) ... nam-ma khar-si MU-I-as 
. Then thou wilt have (it). For one year 
AN Kha-sa-am-mi-li-as SIS-MES-SU 
of the deified Khasammilias _ the brothers 
(ST)! oan an-ni-ik-ni-es MU I-as a-bu-u-us 
a tas For one year them 
Kha-akh-khi-ma-as _u-ul iz-bat 
Khakhkhimas did not take. 


1 The “Sun-god” Telibinus becomes the Hittite king. 
? Bissatti may be a contracted form of the verb bessia- “‘ drive away ”’. 
* Kini seems to be from ki “ deposit”, the signification of the passage 
being: “For 1 year [the property goes] to the Chief for a possession. 
Then thou wilt have (it). For 1 year the brothers of Khasammilias are 
(the owners 7].” 
JRAS. OCTOBER 1924. 42 
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(38) ... a-bu-u-us khal-za-is AN IM-as Kha-akh-khi-im-mi 
them hecalled. Tessub to Khakhkhimas 


(39) [te-iz-]zi ki-is-sa-ra-as-mi-is-wa GAL-ri-ya 
says : My hands to the chief 

an-da da-me-en-[{kir] 

give abundance ; 


(40) ... ya da-me-en-kir * tak-ku-wa ku-u-us-sa 
. they give abundance. Butif 
NIN-MES-us 8U-ZUN-us 


(41) ... SI-ZUN mi-ta-wa li-e e-ip-si? 
see the... do not take. 


(42) ... AN IM-ni tar-as-ki-iz-zi a-ut-ti-wa 
to Tessub he gave help, & thou didst 
TUR-MES-as-ma-as.. . 
see [the . . .] of my sons. 
(43) ... wWa-as-sa-an one-bi-si pa-i-mi 
a to heaven I gave. 
(44) ... NIN-MES-us khu-is-nu-ut 
; the women _he restored to life. 
REVERSE 
ee || AN EN-ZU-NA SI-e-it 
he sent, &the Moon-god was leader... 


2. [AN-MES-as ud-da-Jar KA-GAL-as kas-man 
The word [of the gods] at the gate accordingly 


SI-e-it AMIL-MES SU-GI 
was leader ; the priests (4) 
SAL(-MES SU-GI] 

priestesses 


1 From the same root as daméda, Ass. dussu, “ fat,” “ abundant.” 

2 This passage is unintelligible to me and I suspect an error in the text. 
The form in -us denotes the acc. pl., and kdssa ought to be either kis 
* thease "* or kissan “wages”, “ dowry". 
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3. ...amzi uwug-ga SAL An-na-an-na-as  e-es-mi 
&I @ nursing-mother (7) am. 


The lines following are too much mutilated to yield any 
sense. Then we have :— 
9. ... AN Te-li-bi-nu-sa ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki na-ak-ki-es-zi 
And Telibinus up to this time was friendly, 
u-ga AN-MES-as ud-[da-a-ar] 
& I the word of the gods 
10. ... ma-akh-khi-ta-an mu-ga-mi? AN UD-sa 
ae recited, & the Sun-god 
te-iz-zi AN-MES-as ud-da-a-ar pa-it... 
says : the word of the gods has marched .. . 
ll. ...na-az-mi sa-ku-wa-a* UM-MA AN MAKH... 
in full thus the Supreme 
goddess [says] : 
nu ma-a-an AN UD-us a-as-su  ku-it... 
When the Sun-god wealth [grants]... 
see li-ga 4 TX-an pa-a-u ku-is 
of the liver (?) 9  lethimgive: he who is 
AMIL MAS-DU nuv-ut-ta I LU pa-a-u 
poor to thee 1 sheep let him give. 


13. [AN UD-u?] wa-as AN Te-li-bi-nu-wa-as-sa 
Of [the Sun-god ?] § & the god Telibinus 
mu-ga-u-wa-as qa-ti 
the story is finished. 
Pring pel, adhe age age It must, however, denote the 
reciter of the legend: was she the mother of Khakhkhimas ? 
2In KUB. iii, p. 103, 5, mugauwas is translated tazimtu “ dirge ”. 
Cf. KUB., ii, p. 3, 10: AN-MES-KA mugat “thy gods she invoked ", 
3 In the Legal Code sakuwdn means “equivalent”, “in full”. 
4 In KTB. i, p. 85, 11, compared with p. 84, 9 and 10, ‘eaten So Geel ll 
idu “the liver”, while according to 85, 11, légan signified [zum]ru 
“body ” ([tera]nu = li-e-gan, [zum]-ru = IM-TE-AN “ ditto "’), 
5 According to Rev. 84 the offerings were made to the Sun-god and 
Telibinus; the preliminary history would consequently have been recited 
in their honour. 
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Apprrronat Norg.—In 1. 8 khad-nu-tes or khat-nu-tes is 
the causative of khad or khat, found in khaddai, KT'B. ii, 
52, 17 (where it is used of an unleavened cake), and KT'B. iv, 
60, 9 (where it refers to pork). The root seems to signify 
“to prepare food”. In KUB. ii, p. 20, 1-4, we read: “‘ Thus 
says the great king of Kussar (Garsaura) : my royal father 
held an assembly ([ni}ninki) ; he took a pebble (passilan) ; 
they gave grain; [on the side ?] of a mountain they kindled 
a fire (pakhkhur parir); the bakers pounded (khubbir) the 
grain ; a great millstone did they provide (kiattannir) ; they 
(then) ceased to use it” (san sami[nuzi)). 

A. H. Sayce. 
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The Sumerian ideogram nu-mu-su has been universally 
translated by almattu widow. It occurs in the Code of 
Hammurabi, $177, 22:55; Epilogue 61. The word is written 
nu-ma-su, Urukagina, Cone B, xii, 23, with Var., Cone C, 
nu-ma-nu-su. See also Gudea, Statue B, vii, 43; cf. 
Thureau-Dangin, SAK. 52, note q. The extract from 
a Sumerian law code, V Raw. 24, No. 1, Rev. 6-7, has 
nam-nu-mu-un-zu-a-ni mi-ni-in-tuk, and a Constantinople 
variant, CO. 4523, Obv. ii, 6-7, nam-nu-mu-zu-a-ni mi-ni-in-tuk 3 
Meissner, Assyriologische Forschungen, ii, 70. This phrase 
is probably to be rendered ina almaniti-’a ihuz he married 
her in her widowhood. Cf. Boissier, Documents Assyriens, 
5, 1, bitu suatu al-ma-nu-tam illak. 

nu-mu-su does mean almattu, an equation which results 
from two variants published by Professor Clay in Babylonian 
Records in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, vol. iv, Nos. 15 
and 16. In No. 15,1. 11, the omen is mar al-ma-at-ti ‘kussa 
isabba-at, and in No. 16, 1. 9, mar NU-MU-SU ‘kussa 
isab-bat. This is clear confirmation of the meaning. Although 
the monumental texts of Urukagina, Gudea, and Hammurabi, 
which can leave no doubt concerning the sign SU, persistently 
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give this reading, the sign ZU is to be expected. nu-mu-2u 
should mean “she that knew a male”. It is difficult to 
account for the accepted Babylonian writing with SU. 


8. Lanepon, 
OXFORD. 
21st July, 1924. 


SANSKRIT MASCULINES PLURAL IN -ANI? 

In his note in this Journal of July last, p. 449 f., Dr. Thomas 
appears to misapprehend the point of my remark on p. 293 ib., 
and I must therefore restate it in a somewhat expanded form. 

Dr. Printz in Bhdsa’s Prakrit, p. 26, has quoted from 
“ Bhisa”’ a few accusative plurals in -dni belonging to 
a-stems that usually are masculine. The defenders of the 
Bhasa-theory see in these forms genuine masc. accus. plurals, 
and compare them to similar phenomena in the inscriptions 
of Asdka. To my thinking, this is utterly unnecessary. It 
is well known that in popular Sanskrit there was from quite 
early times a frequent tendency for masc. stems in -a to 
become neuter; Dr. Thomas himself in his edition of the 
Brhaspati-siitra has given us some notable instances. In the 
Prakrits this tendency neuterwards was very much stronger, 
~ and soon led in many cases to a more or less complete con- 
fusion between masc. and neut.; a striking instance is 
furnished by Canda, quite an early authority on Prakrit, 
who quotes as correct Prakrit the startling dévani rakkhantu 
(i, 4), where dévani is of course intended for masc. nom. plur., 
but actually is in form neuter. Seeing then that this change 
from masc. to neut. was so extremely common from early 
times in popular Sanskrit and in the Prakrits, it is surely 
most natural to suppose that a form like kusuméani in “‘ Bhasa ” 
is a result of it, and most perverse to dig out a far-fetched 
explanation from the inscriptions of Asdka. The real Prakrit 
acc. plur. of masc. stems in -a was, as Pischel says, either -é 
(as in Pali) or d; the Matta-vildsa, as I have shown in BSOS. 
IU, i, confirms the -é. 
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As regards Dr. Thomas’s other remark, I would venture 
to draw his attention to the important article “Deux 
Nouveaux Traités de Dramaturgie Indienne” by Professor 
Sylvain Lévi (JA., Oct.—Deo. 1923, p. 193 ff.), where it is 
shown (1) that in their Natyadarpana Ramacandra and 
Gunacandra quote a verse from a Svapna-vasavadatta ascribed 
by them to Bhisa, and describe the situation in which it 
occurs, neither of which can be traced in the Trivandrum 
play, and (2) that Sagaranandin in his Ndataka-laksana- 
ratna-koga quotes without mention of the author a passage 
from a Svapna-vasavadatta which also does not agree with the 
Trivandrum text. Thus there were certainly at least two 
plays of that name ; and, unless Ramacandra and Gunacandra 
were grievously mistaken, the one by Bhasa was not the 
Trivandrum play. 

After this it is hardly necessary to add that there are also 
two Kalydna-saugandhikas. 

L. D. Barnerr. 


ON SINA CEREBRALS 


As the discussion between Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Grahame 
Bailey regarding the pronunciation of certain Sind sounds — 


originally arose from an inquiry made by me, may I be 


permitted to make the following remarks. 

If we accept, for the sake of argument, the accuracy of Dr. 
Bailey’s assertion that “even fora well-trained ear, to distinguish 
between cerebrals and non-cerebrals or between aspirated and 
unaspirated sounds is a matter of extreme if not insuperable 
difficulty (except for one who has made the distinction from 
childhood) ”, we have, on the other hand, Colonel Lorimer’s 
statement, with which I would ask to be permitted to 
express my full agreement, that “ there are prima facie grounds 
for distrusting an untrained Indian’s judgment in discrimina- 
ting between cerebrals and non-cerebrals” in a language not 
familiar tohim. Ex hypothesi, an Indian, even if untrained, 
has made the distinction from childhood, and we are therefore 
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driven to the conclusion that the only possible arbiters are 
trained Indians and those fortunate phoneticians who, like 
Dr. Bailey, have been born among the sounds and who have 
used them all their life. Having got this small body of 
judges, it is disconcerting to find that they do not agree 
among themselves. For one highly trained Indian— 
Khan Sahib ‘Abdu’l-Hakim Khan—who probably at the time 
that he wrote knew more than any person living about the 
languages of the countries north and south of the Hindtikush, 
where he served for many years, and who gave me carefully 
prepared specimens of nearly all of them, marked several 
Sina sounds as cerebrals which Dr. Bailey considers to be 
dentals. Who shall decide when doctors disagree? Under 
these circumstances, may a mere looker-on venture to state 
how, after hearing both sides, the matter strikes him ? 

In the first place it is necessary to make it quite definite 
that we are discussing sounds, and sounds only—not letters. 
Sina is not a written language, so that we must not allow 
ourselves to be misled by talking of cerebral letters when we 
are referring only to sounds (cerebral or otherwise) as heard 
in that language. Let us first consider the question of the 
sound which Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Bailey both represent 
by the letter ¢, with or without diacritical marks. For our 
present purposes there are only three possible sounds so 
represented. They are :— 

1. A dental surd stop. 
2. An alveolar surd stop. 
8. A cerebral surd stop. 

Colonel Lorimer says that in Sina there are no dental surd 
stops, and (with certain secondary exceptions) no cerebral 
surd stops. Normally every sound in Sima that can be 
represented by the letter ¢ is alveolar or, at the most, post- 
alveolar. ‘‘ They are certainly not cerebrals.” 

As I understand Dr. Bailey, he maintains that the language 
contains both dental and cerebral surd stops, and no alveolars. 
He, however, adds that in modern Indian vernaculars cerebrals 
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are also post-alveolar or pre-cerebral. I confess that I do 
not understand this last statement. I do not see how an 
alveolar sound of any kind can be described asa kind of cerebral, 
any more than how a square can be described as a kind of 
circle. What is probably meant is that cerebral letters are 
sometimes used to represent a sound which is not cerebral but 
which is post-alveolar or pre-cerebral. In other words that 
‘a certain Indian letter can be used to indicate two, or perhaps 
three, different sounds. This, of course, frequently occurs in 
the case of languages which have alphabets; but it cannot 
be said for Sind, which has no alphabet. 

As Dr. Bailey points out, the matter is one of definition. 
In both cases the sound, not the letter, is defined by describing 
the method of its production. Colonel Lorimer, following 
Mr. Noel-Armfield, defines a cerebral sound as follows (I quote 
his own words, not the abridged version given by Dr. Bailey) : 
A cerebral sound “is produced with the tip of the tongue 
somewhat curled back so as to come in contact with the 
highest part of the roof of the mouth, that is somewhere 
about the junction of the hard and soft palates”. Let us 
call the sound so defined “Cerebral A”. Dr. Grahame 
Bailey objects to the point of articulation stated in this. He 
says, “the proper point of articulation is anywhere on the 
hard palate behind the teeth ridge.” Let us call the sound 
so defined “Cerebral B”. In spite of this objection, the 
A definition is in good company. Let us begin with the 
earliest teachers of Indian phonetics—the authors of the 
Pratisakhyas (roughly 500 8.0.). An example of what they 
say is “of the cerebrals (mirdhanya), or sounds formed at 
the highest part of the mouth cavity (mirdhan), the tip of 
the tongue rolled back (jihvdgrath prativéstitam) is the pro- 
ducing organ”. This is not modern, but it is endorsed by 
Wackernagel,? quoting Sievers Phonetik, § 147, for the pro- 
nunciation of the present day. 


1 Ath. V. Pratidikhya, i, 22. For the meaning of miirdhan, see 
Lira l.c., and also Wackernagel, Altind. Gr., § 143. 
c 


ai aie 
a 
wy 
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The Indian grammarians do not deal much with phonetics, 
but we may quote the Siddhdnta-kawmudi on Panini I, i, 9, 
which tells us that the place of contact of the cerebral sounds . 
is the mardhan. The Pratisakhya definition holds its force, 
amongst literate Indians of Benares, down to the present day. 

Coming to later times, we find the Bihar Missionary 
Beligatti+ saying that the sound represented by a cerebral 
letter is produced “lingua paululum inversa, et palatum 
leniter percutiente, quo blesé pronunciatur”’. 

For modern times, I take three grammarians who are 
admittedly authoritative. Platts* says that “in pro- 
nouncing ” the sounds represented by cerebral letters “ the 
tip of the tongue is applied to the back part of the roof of 
the mouth”. Kellogg* says, “the tongue should be well 
thrown back, so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English 
t and d, but the roof of the mouth.” Navalkar* says, “in 
pronouncing Marathi cerebrals the tip of the tongue is turned 
round, and forcibly struck against the palate.” It will be 
observed that this last-named author fulfils Dr. Bailey’s 
requirement of being born among cerebrals, and of using them 
all his life. Note also that all these authorities, from 500 B.c. 
to the present day, make the production of a cerebral sound 
conditional on the tip of the tongue being rolled back (not 
simply elevated). Most of them insist, in addition, that the 
point of contact is the highest part of the roof of the mouth, 
or, at least, the back part of the hard palate. As for the 
others, if the tip of the tongue is really rolled back, I do not 
see what other part of the palate it could touch. If the contact 
is in the front part of the palate, or near the gum ridge, the 
tip of the tongue cannot then be rolled back, unless its speaker 
is a chameleon. That is just the difference between an 
alveolar or post-alveolar sound, on the one hand, and a cerebral 


1 Alphabetiem Brammhanicum (Rome, 1771), 29 ff. 
* Hindastant Gr., 5, 6. 

* Hindi Gr., 15. 

4 Student's Marajhi Grammar, 5. 
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sound on the other. Dr. Bailey says that “ probably no 
cerebral [as defined by Colonel Lorimer and the Pratisakhyas] 
is ever heard between Cape Comorin and the Pamirs”’, and 
I have not sufficient knowledge to criticize so universal 
a negative, even when modified by a “ probably”. But the 
statement which he combats has apparently been current in 
India, where these cerebrals are used, for two millenniums 
and a half. 

We now come to the B cerebrals. In the description of 
these there is no mention of the tip of the tongue being 
rolled back, but the proper point of articulation is said to be 
“anywhere on the hard palate behind the teeth ridge”. It 
is also stated that in modern Indian vernaculars cerebrals 
are also post-alveolar or pre-cerebral. I need not repeat 
what I have said about the latter equation. No one can exceed 
me in my appreciation of Dr. Grahame Bailey’s power of 
hearing differences of sound, and I readily admit that when 
hearing a sound written as a cerebral, he sometimes hears an 
alveolar sound, instead of a cerebral. But this does not mean 
that cerebrals are alveolars. It means only that the alphabet 
in question is imperfect. As for his general statement about 
the point of articulation, I must confess that I have sought 
in vain for any authority that supports it. The nearest 
approach to such that I have found is what Newton says on 
p- 3 of his Panjabi Manual, viz. that cerebrals “ must be 
pronounced with the tip of the tongue on the roof of the 
mouth, a little further back than when vocalizing the 
corresponding English letters”. This closely corresponds to 
one of the infinite number of aspects presented by definition B, 
and it comes from the Panjab, where, at least of late years, 
Dr. Bailey has chiefly resided. This has suggested to me 
that there may be local variations in the method of production 
of sounds represented in writing by cerebral letters. It 
is quite possible that in the Panjab there may be alveolar 
t’s heard side by side with cerebral ?’s, or even that what 
elsewhere in India are cerebral sounds are, in the Panjab, 
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sounded as alveolars. If this is the explanation of the 
varying experiences of Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Bailey, 
there is nothing more to be said, except that it is not safe 
to give a general definition for the whole of India based on the 
peculiarities of one locality. 

That there can be local variations of these sounds is 
borne out by various considerations. In the first place, 
there is the history of the letter r. In the Midland this 
represents a cerebral sound.' This is a commonplace, and 
I need give no reference. In the East, and in the Dardic 
languages and the extreme North-West, this letter repre- 
sents a sound (and has done so since Agdka’s time) which 
is so purely dental that it is looked upon by native 
phoneticians as identical with the dental sound represented 
by the letter 1. The phrase ra-laydr aikyata is a stock 
expression in the mouths of the Pandits of these parts. 

A second consideration is that in Gujarati the sound 
indicated by cerebral letters—which in other respects is 
produced as described in the Pratisakhyas, with the tongue 
curled backwards—has its point of articulation slightly 
different, viz. in the front part of the palatal dome—i.e. not 
alveolar or post-alveolar, but slightly pre-cerebral.* 

A third consideration is based on my own experience. 
In the nineties of the last century, I imported a Kashmiri 
Pandit to Patna. Half his time he spent at my table helping 
me to edit Kashmiri texts. The rest of his time he spent 
among the compositors in a local printing office, super- 
intending the production of a Kashmiri book. The proprietor 
of the Press, while full of admiration for the Pandit’s 
learning, told me privately that his men found difficulties 
in understanding him, even when he spoke in Sanskrit. For 
instance, they never could be sure, when he was dictating 
Kashmiri, whether he was referring to boiled rice (bata) or 


1 The sounds of r and rh are classed by Indian scholars as hyper- 
cerebrals (mardhanyatara). 
2 Taylor’s Gr., 3. 





i) a 
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to a Brahman (bata). Indeed, so slight, in the language 
spoken by Kashmiri Pandits, is the difference between their 
so-called cerebral (but really alveolar) and dental sounds, 
that in poems written by them in that language they have 
no hesitation in rhyming one with the other—a thing unheard 
of in India proper.? 

To sum up, the word “cerebral” is intended as the 
equivalent of the Indian word mirdhanya, and that word has 
a special definite meaning, and we have no right to use it 
in any other sense. If Dr. Bailey finds sounds which do 
not agree with the definition of mirdhanya, he cannot use 
mirdhanya, or its English equivalent, “ cerebral,” to indicate 
them. That the sounds which he describes exist, I readily 
admit, but they must be called by some other name. 

I would therefore suggest that, as a question of definition, 
we should follow Colonel Lorimer in saying that the t-sounds 
of Sina are nearly all alveolar (much as in English), but that 
in some words they are post-alveolar, but never dental or 
cerebral. The test of a cerebral letter, according to all 
authorities, is the rolling back of the tip of the tongue, with 
a contact at the highest part of the palate, and unless this 
occurs, the resultant sound is not cerebral. 

In this note, I have confined myself to the sounds repre- 
sented in Roman characters by the letter ¢, and no space has 
been left for the consideration of the other sounds touched 
upon by Dr. Bailey ; but much of what I have said applies to 
them also. I may, however, add that I am not convinced 
that Colonel Lorimer’s “‘ English r” is a cerebral 7, as stated 
by Dr. Bailey. As pointed out above, the sound of the 
letter v is not that of a pure cerebral, but is hypercerebral. 
For pure cerebrals, the test is the same as before—the point 
of contact and the rolling back of the tip of the tongue, 

' A striking example is found in the use of the Kashmiri verb pathun, 
to become. This hasadental th, but in certain idiomatic expressions in 
common use it is spoken with an (?) alveolar (written as a cerebral) th. 


Thus, we have the very common interjection asz-ti pdthi (not pdthi), “may 
that be my lnck also.” So, the Ksh. for “fist” is must-, not must-. 
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and I do not understand on what grounds Dr. Bailey speaks 
so positively. I myself can quote numerous examples in 
other languages, in which the sound represented elsewhere by d 
is sounded (and even sometimes written) as a dental r. For 
instance, the word ghéda is in Bihar commonly pronounced, 
and sometimes even written, ghérd, not ghdrd. 

As for aspirates, it is again a question of degree—this 
time of aspiration. Colonel Lorimer compares the aspiration 
of Sina to the normal slight aspiration observed in the English 
pronunciation of voiceless plosives, e.g. when we sound 
“pit” as “phith”. If we desire to indicate the exact 
sounds, are we to write p, p", or ph; t,t”, orth? Asimilar 
question arises in Sini. Colonel Lorimer represents the 
sound of the word meaning “ to do” by ¢’'diki, and Dr. Bailey 
by thoiki. Others, such as Biddulph or Leitner, represent it 
by toiki. It is difficult to say which is wrong, and it is equally 
difficult to say that all are not right. It depends on the 
amount of aspiration and on the way in which that amount is 
to be represented. My experience of the allied Kashmiri 
leads me to the provisional opinion that the amount of 
aspiration differs according to the personal equation of the 
speaker or according to locality. That is to say that, in 
regard to a non-literary language like Sina, before we can 
define the amount of aspiration, we must find our standard 
pronunciation, with which the aspiration or non-aspiration 
of any particular speaker can be compared. This has not 
yet been done for Sina, and till that has been done we can 
make no general statements about aspiration in that language. 

Grorce A. Grierson. 


A NOTE ON KUNDAMALA 
Dr. F. W. Thomas, in his interesting note on the recently 


published Kunda-mala@ in JRAS., April, 1924, p. 261, raises 
a legitimate doubt regarding the genuineness of the attribu- 
tion of its authorship to the Buddhist logician Dinnaga. 
Attention may be drawn in this connexion to Professor Lévi’s 
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account of the Ndatya-darpana (in JA, t. ceili, Octobre— 
Décembre, 1923, at p. 195), where the author of this drama- 
turgic work is said to have quoted a Kunda-mala Virandga- 
nibaddha. Professor Lévi’s conjecture that this work is the 
same as Kundamala nataka by Nagayya, mentioned by 
Burnell 168a (cf. Aufrecht, under Nagayya), lacks corrobora- 
tion; for this Kunda-malé appears to consist of five acts 
only. The Dhiranaga of the Tanjore copy may not unlikely 
be this Viranaga of the Ndatya-darpana. The bhadanta 
Dhiranaga of the Subhasitdvali may or may not be the same 
on. 
we the Preface to this book mention is made of Anangaharsa 
Mayuraja as the author of two ‘plays, entitled respectively 
Tapasa-vatsaraja-carita and Udatta-raghava. Now, the Berlin 
MS. of the Tapasa-vatsardja-carita (Weber, No. 2166), of 
which I had the good fortune of consulting a rotograph 
transcript in the Bonn University Library, reads the name of 
the author as Anaigaharsa Matraraja (and not Mayuraja), 
which is accepted by Hultzsch (GN, 1886, No. 7, p. 224), 
Sten Konow (Ind. Drama, §93),and others. Onthe other hand, 
Mayuraja (without the other name Anangaharsa) is cited in 
the Sidkti-muktdvali, and is considered by Bhattanatha 
Svamin (JA, lxi, p. 139 £.), Sten Konow (op cit., §94), and others 
to have been the author of the oft-quoted Udatta-raghava, 
and not of the other drama. Is there any authority for 
identifying Matraraija of the Tapasa-vatsardja-carita with 
Mayuraja of the Udatta-raghava, as the statement cited above 


would apparently imply ? 
8. K. DE. 


UNIVERSITY OF DACCA. 


THE MORIYAS OF THE SANGAM WORKS 
The Moriyas of Pippalivana (lit. pepper-forest) are well 
known as a republican tribe, who lived on the Himalayan 
slopes north of Magadha and Késala, and claimed a share of 
Buddha’s relics on his death in 544 B.c. We hear of them 
again in connexion with the Mauryas of Magadha (324 to 
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187 B.c.), whose origin is obscure, and the traditions about 
whom are conflicting. Candragupta is said to be the son or 
grandson of Mahipadma Nanda or his predecessor by Mura, 
a Sidra woman; but the Buddhist account that he was 
a Moriya, through his father or mother, is the most probable 
explanation of his family name, and the Sanskrit form Maurya 
was mistaken for a metronymic, and led to the invention of a 
Mura to account for the name. The statement in the historical 
drama Mudrd-Rakshasa (c. 600 s.c.) that his allies against 
Nanda were mostly mountain tribes confirms this account 
of his origin. It has been supposed that the Mura theory 
finds support in Kharavéla’s Hathigumpha inscription ; but 
the passage referred to, i.e., 
wagftranra ahaa drasarafaaaca suas 

really means that in the year 164 (of the first continuous era 
in India—the Samvat=106 a.c.) Kharavéla repaired a cave 
that had been in ruins since the time of King Muriya (of 
Kalinga). For the last time we hear of the Mauryas in the 
Konkan in the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries a.c. They seem 
in some obscure way to be related to the northern Moriyas. 

In the Tamil Sangam works they appear with Prakrit 
names in four passages, recently much discussed, the Purand- 
niiru, No. 175, and the Ahandniiru, Nos. 69, 251, and 281. 
The passages are almost identical in expression, and evidently 
refer to the same event. But in Purandniiru, No. 175, we 
have a variant reading Oriyar for Moriyar, and it is the 
reading adopted by the old scholiast, who does not even notice 
the reading Mériyar. It has been argued that the scholiast’s 
reading is correct, and should be adopted even for the lyrics 
from the Ahandniiru. But the latter has been critically 
edited by Mr. R. Raghava Ayyangar, one of the greatest 
living Tamil scholars, and in none of the three poems from it 
is Oriyar given even as a variant reading. For Purandniru, 
No. 175, too, we have only the authority of the scholiast, 
for neither the word Oriyar nor its supposed meaning 
“ Nagas or Vidyadharas ” is met with elsewhere in Sanskrit 
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or Tamil literature. It is certainly not one of the synonyms 
given in lexicons for Naga and Vidyadhara. Evidently the 
scholiast relied on the corrupt text before him, and did not 
trouble to collate other manuscripts of the Purandniiru, or 
even compare the lyrics from the Ahandniiru, but gave the 
interpretation that he thought suited the context best, 
accepting the reading. We can, therefore, safely conclude 
that the true reading must be Moriyar, and not the unmeaning 
Drigur. 

The context in the lyrics from the Ahananiiru is that the 
hero has gone in search of wealth to distant lands beyond a 
mountain, famous in South Indian history as that through 
which the Mériyas invaded the Tamil country. The mountain 
is described as the snow-capped peak, towering to the skies 
(vinnura ongiya pani irum kunram), which certainly cannot 
be the Himalaya, as none would go beyond it in search of 
wealth, and as all the known Moriyas lived to the south of it. 
The peak was not located, as it was evidently well known to 
the poets’ contemporaries; but the Purandniiru No. 175 
refers to the sun resting on a cleft in the mountain during its 
passage beyond. The peak must, therefore, be in the Western 
Ghats, as the sun moves from east to west; and the Mériyas 
must have come from beyond it, i., from the Kédnkan. 
They came, it is said (Ahandniru, No. 251), to help the Késar 
against Mdhir, who is referred to in a similar connexion 


elsewhere (Madurai-kka7vici, lines 508-9 and comm.) as 


Palaiyan Mohir, the general of the Pandya Nedunceliyan, 
the hero of the Talai-dlaikdnam. The Koéégar ruled in the 
Tulu land (Ahananiru, No. 15), and the advance-guard of 
the Mériyas were the Vatukar (Ahandntiru, No. 281) of 
Erumai-nadu, i.e. Mahisha-mandala (a country confused by 
the late Dr. Fleet with Mahishmati, the capital city of the 
Aniipa country, along the Narmada), now known as Mysore 
(Ahananiiru, No. 253). These facts confirm the inference 
that the Moriyas, too, like their allies, the Koéar and the 
Vatukar, must have come from the west coast. It is to 
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distinguish them, evidently, from the old Mériyas that they 
are referred to as new MOriyas (vamba Moriyar) in Ahand- 
niiru 251. This sense of vamba is met with in Purandniru 3 
also, though it is not its usual meaning. As the Moriya 
invasion took place in the time of Nedunceliyan, the poets 
evidently refer to a contemporary event. The battle was 
fought at the Podiyil hill (Ahandniru, No. 251; Kurun- 
tohai, No. 15), which is evidently referred to as the southern 
peak (ten disai métiram) in Ahananiiru, No. 281. The 
Podiyil hill is identical with the Malaya mountain, which 
forms the southern end of the Western Ghats, and the Koéar 
came to it from Nallir, evidently their capital city in the 
Tulu land (Kuruntohai, No. 15). 

It is thus clear that the Moriyas of the Sangam age were 
identical with the Mauryas of the Kénkan, and that they 
invaded South India with the Vatukas (perhaps the modern 
Badagas of the Nilgiris) to help the Kdéar from Nallir against 
Palaiyan Mohiir at the battle of the Podiyil hill. 

The Mauryas succeeded the Traikiitakas as rulers of 
Konkan only after 494 a.c., when the latter were still ruling 
there (Kielhorn, List of Inscriptions in N. India, No. 393). 
The Sangam age must, therefore, date after 500 a.c., as the 
works referred to here areallSangam works. The Tol-kippiyam 
also, which is the earliest extant Tamil work, and the only 
work that can be referred to the pre-Sangam period, must be 
dated after 400 a.c., as it refers to horary astrology (Poru- 
ladhikdram-sitra, 135), borrowed from Paulus Alexandrinus, 
who wrote in 378 a.c. This chronology removes the gap of 
400 years and more hitherto supposed to exist between the 
Sangam and later Tamil works, when the former were 
assigned to the second century a.o. and the latter to the seventh 
century a.c. and later. It also gives a much-desired continuity 
to the history of the life and literary activities of the Tamil 
people, which may now be traced in detail and with certainty. 

K. G. Sanxar. 


TRIVANDRUM. 
21st November, 1923. 
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THE SVAPNA-VASAVADATTA OF BHASA 
In further prosecuting the search for records of the Svapna- 
Vasavadatta I have now fortunately obtained documentary 
authority in support of my position. A well-known work on 
rhetoric is the Bhava-prakaéa, written in the 12th century a.p. 
by Saradi-tanaya, and accepted as authority by Vidyanitha 
and others. In the eighth Adhikara thereof the author, 
who is dealing with the features of the ten kinds of Ripakas, 
after describing the five Jatis mentioned by Subandhu, viz., 
Pirna, Praginta, Bhasvara, Lalita, and Samagra, says :-— 
“WyTaACayfas ATA ATA ATTA | 
ara aTaayRSY Aisi az | 
aay sqfeeaert: WaT VE Baa: | 
aradt fara erfeta grhefacaate | 
BHAUTAITATSAIYSTECTAT F | 
wife yore aaares Sat arafaarat 
ae aaa (Ara? ara) waafuta Haq | 
alae 4 ufaya aRs VeTEar |i 
lumraar ge ate faiwafaytear | 
Stararafaaaag art yfayat wert 
senfeas aaa steafaata state | 
ufe ataazaifa wm ardtente sae 
wears ta WATTS AIATA | 
earaiararttat ez ataciaT 
wazewy— 
facage: erat & dtwvar afaarfaa: | 
at 9 2a} 4 aerfa ger dreadt fire 1 
fa & ya: fra gatfafa ara aa Aree | 
wag feudercfrmrmacatza: 0” 
These passages show that Vasavadatta was separated from 
Vatsaraja and entrusted to Padmavati (as in the first act), 
that Vatsaraja believed that Vasavadatté was alive (vide 





* For this sloka refer to Svapna-Vasavadatia with commentary 
(8rd edition) at p. 118, act v. . 
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fifth act), that the king feelingly called for Vasavadatta by 
name and so on (as in the fifth act), and that the king, having 
obtained the vini Ghoshavati, searched for Vasavadatta, 
its possessor (vide sixth act)—all asin the Svapna-V dsavadatta ; 
and further the verse fCHYR: aTat # Ftarar ufsarfua:, 
found in the sixth act, is actually quoted. 

Moreover, in the Srigdra-prakasa of Bhojadeva, who lived 
in the eleventh century, a work on Rhetoric, accepted as 
authority by Vidyadhara, author of the Fkavali, the Svapna- 
Vasavadatta is mentioned by name, and the plot of the fifth 
act is thus described :— 

“qraaaga WaTadtaaeat FE CIA AYTEA 
wa: | waradtcfed a azaetla ae Us Wat Z- 
TT | ATHAST UT YT ANITA Sel SNTAATA- 
MY WaaSATATaAaTG | BATES FE ATU aT 
wuz a1 aarfad at faafaar i” 
(12th Prakasa of the Srigdra~prakdga.) 

What greater authority is required than what is furnished 
by these two writings, the Bhdva-prakasa and Sragara- 
prakasa ? Had I obtained these before, there would not have 
been the slightest discussion over my view that Bhisa was 
the author of this Svapna-Vasavadatta. Luckily my opinion 
has now been vindicated. 

T. Ganapati Sasrrt. 

TRIVANDRUM. 


UKUR.KUR = HELLEBORE 


My identification of “KUR.KUR as Hyoscyamus (AH. 103) 
is wrong. In AM. 90, 1r., 20,a plant “a-ta-1- heads a receipt : 
it oceurs also as “pi( = wa)-ta-i-Si (Ebeling-Unger, Archiv 
f. Keilschr., i, 36, ll. 3, 8). Although it is a rare name, its very 
position suggests that it is important, and probably a synonym 
for a well-known drug ; and from these passages it is neither 
“tarmus, “mastakal, ‘*8d8u, “imburaird, uhulu karnanu, 
“haldappdnu, “nuhurtu, “annuhara, “azalli, “urné, “kazal, 
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“karan Selibi, or “dilbat. A comparison of the two receipts in 
Archiv. (for illatu, “ saliva,” not Kraft, as Ebeling and Unger, 
and “too much saliva”) with the similar 4M. 31, 4, 11, 
suggests that “ataisi= “KUR.KUR, one of the common 
drugs (AH. vii). We can nowrestore CT. xiv, 25, 25 (AH. 19, 
§9 AV.) as “at(t)+-[su), * form of “ataisi, obviously nwo» 
( =“ atishoo”) “ sneeze ’ 

“KUR.KUR, thus “ ancene-plan ”, is already known 
(AH. 103) as a plant of the mountains, with power over heart 
(intelligence), common (AH. vii); externally for anus, eyes, 
throat or ears in wool, foul breath, toothache (4M. 30, 3, 13), 
too much saliva, and “hand of ghost” (see JRAS., 1924, 
452, 4): internally, drink, for “hand of ghost”, stomach, 
urine, dyspnoea, purging (or vomiting? alone in beer), 
travail (alone in beer), by fumigation: enema. 

A charm was written about it: it springs up in Makan, and 
the Moon-god . .. , and the Sun-god brought it down from the 
mountains: its roots fill the earth, its horns pierce the sky, 
and it seizes on the hearts of moon, oxen, sheep, asses, dogs, 
pigs, men, and women. 

This clearly must be the niestourzel, “ hellebore,” the black 
n. being Helleborus niger, L., and the white n., Veratrum album, 
L., both being sternutatory (the latter markedly so, Stillé 
and Maisch, Nat. Dispens., 1690: Dioscorides, iv, exlviii, and 
the former sufficiently, Fncyl. Brit., 11th ed., xiii, 235, of 
helleborein: J. Humphrey, Drugs in Commerce, 64). In 
ancient times “‘hellebore ” appears to have been confused, but 
so long as both helleborus and veratrum are sternutatory, 
“ataisi will be one or other of them. Their respective 
descriptions are :—~ 

Veratrum: album, L. (“white hellebore’”), mountains 
and rough places (Diosc., ib.), Caucasus (Boissier, Flora 
Orient., v, 171; not in Post): prescribed by Diosc. for eyes, 
menses, killing the embryo, causing vomiting and sneezing. 
Stillé and Maisch say that in poisonous doses it causes heat in 
the stomach, vomiting, vertigo, etc. 
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Helleborus: “black hellebore’: probably here H. 
orientalis, Lam. (cf. Enc. Brit., ib. 235), Greece, Asia Minor 
(Index Kewensis, s.v., but several other kinds possible), 
found by Sibthorp in mountainous broken ground, with thick 
black rhizoma (Penny Cyclop., xii, 112): of the hellebore, 
Enc. Brit. says: “ The flowers have five persistent petaloid 
sepals, within the circle of which are placed the minute honey- 
containing tubular petals in the form of a horn (italics mine) 
with an irregular opening.” The ancients prescribed it for 
insanity, bile, menses, bladder, bronchial maladies, fistulas, 
scabies, toothache (esp. by fumigation), warts, and to kill 
embryo (Diose. iv, exlix: Pliny, NH. xxv, 21: Ibn Baithar, 
No. 773), but as a modern drug it is in disfavour as a violent 
gastro-intestinal irritant (see Enc. Brit., ib., Stillé-Maisch, 
ib., 808; L. Murray, Apparatus Medicaminum, iii, 55). 

“KUR.KUR thus coincides very closely in almost every 
way with the ancient black hellebore ; but even in Assyrian 
times it is possible that white and black were confused. 
H. fetidus, L. (South Europe), may perhaps be the “PI. PI. 
NU.NU or “PI.PI.PI.TAK of AH. 19, PI. PI being 


“ foetid ” (AH. 52). 
R. Campsett THOMPSON. 


DRAKHME AND STATER IN KHOTAN 

Attention has not, I think, been called to the mention of 
these Greek coins, or weights, in the Kharosthi documents 
discovered by Sir M. A. Stein, and edited by Messrs. Boyer, 
Rapson, and Senart in Kharosthi Inscriptions (Oxford, 1920). 
As the matter is of some interest, it is worth while to cite 
the passages :— 

(a) p. 15, No. 43: etaga putra Livarajhma kanaga sakasyami 
kampo 1 sutarna-sadera 2 ladha, “his son Livarajhma 
{= Lpivrasma? of p. 32) has obtained . . . 1 kampo and 
2 gold staters.” 


2 = Iranian Frya-rasman ‘ battle-loving "' ? 


2 a 
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(b) p. 118, No. 324: imade mamnusaga pratikara subarna 
satera 2 trakhma 2, “ for this man the price (ransom, etc.) is 
2 gold staters and 2 drachmas.” 

(c) p. 150, No. 419: Anamdasa krida tita muli suvarna 
sadera 1, “ bought from Ananda . . . price 1 gold stater.” 

That the words sadera (satera) and trakhma are here really 
the Greek crarjp and dpayyux no one, I conceive, will 
question. But it is also of interest to note that in the 
transaction described in the document from which the passage 
(b) is taken one of the parties is the Vasu Yonu. It is probable 
that the Yonu here, as also the Yona on p. 15 (No. 46), and 
accordingly the Yoni Kamsa on p. 26 (No. 75), the Yonu on 
p. 29 (No. 79), the Yonu on p. 50 (No. 129), and the Yona on 
p. 79 (No. 204), are Greek in the same degree as the measures 
named. In most of these cases the word is apparently used 
as a proper name; but that is no serious objection, since in 
the documents we have, as was pointed out above (JRAS. 
1921, p. 279), no lack of parallels. 

In the country of Kesh (Ki-shwang-na), where Hiuen- 
Thsang found that “ The language differs somewhat from that 
of other countries. The number of radical letters is twenty- 
five; by combining these they express all objects around 
them. Their writing is across the page, and they read from 
Jeft to right ” (Beal, i, p. 38), the Greek alphabet (for no other 
can be meant) seems to have persisted long, and possibly 
M. Foucher is discovering remains of it in Balkh. But we 
shall hardly find Greek further east. 

F. W. Tuomas. 
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Part Duamma. Vornehmlich in der kanonischen Literatur. 
Von Macpatenz und WitHELm Gricer. 4to, 129 pp. 
Miinchen: Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1921. 

There was another wise man of Southern Germany who 
saw the way of the worlds as “‘unresting, unhasting”. So 
here and so only now are we mindful of a work which, it too, 
is after these three years in no way a thing of yesterday, nor 
is likely to become so after many more such triplets of time. 
The lasting value of such a more or less exhaustive inquiry 
into classic Pali uses of the term dhamma, -4, is patent to all 
who have sought thoroughly to grasp and rightly to word it 
in European languages. They know that in none of these is 
there any one word to equate the Pali word. They know that 


_ dhamma, -& in the manifold evolution of Buddhist culture 


served as a great magnet attracting to itself, as concept, various 
meanings and emphases. Thus from Vedic culture came to it 
the legal meaning of “ right” (Je droit) and of order (7ta) con- 
ceived as cosmic and prior to god-concepts. Far later, the 
analyses of Buddhist commentators realized a complexity in 
the term’s meaning, and did their best to make this patent. 
A little later still, metaphysic, for which the commentators 
had no ability, but of which Vasubandhu was capable, show 
dhammda to have superseded in importance (for his little world) 
the older dhamma, and to mean, for his Pluralism, a number 
of irreducible ultimates. In the Pitakas of the Canon how 
interesting (if a little baffling) is it to see the meeting-ground 
of all this attracted matter, both of older and contemporary 
other-culture, as well as the germs of later developments, 
in that notable trinity of patchwork: Vinaya, Sutta, Abhi- 
dhamma! And all of it clustering on to the loadstone of the 
little, handy, current word dhamma, used probably without 
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any more pregnant meaning than the kérugmos or “ preach- 
ing ” so frequent in the Christian gospels, by the founder and 
his disciples, and also by questioners. “‘ What is this dhamma, 
they would ask, by which you train your disciples ? nf (Digha, 
iii, 40). ‘ Whose dhamma have you been studying?” 
“ Enough, friend!” he would say, “ I will teach you dhamma.” 
And dhamma was not just preachment, but bearing on the 
* ought to be done ”, for the meaning of a-dhamma as unlawful 
was a very integral quality. Nor need that check us in render- 
ing dhammé in the Pitaka usage by “ things ”, whenever it is 
clear that “doctrines” are not meant. For “thing” may be 
a pretty colourless word now among us of England, but a 
Scandinavian, or a Lithuanian (if Skeat be right) would not 
see it as such. For such there is still plenty of the “ right”, 
the “ fit’, “law”, in the word “thing”. We have “ fact”, 
“ phenomenon ”, to help us out for the actual—why not try 
to restore the normative force in “ thing ” ? 

But the Buddhist editors could not see a simple kérussin 
(an akkhdmana) in dhamma, Generation after generation had 
gone by since the founder’s day, building up a trinity—as 
churches will—of transcendent names. We have easily come 
to recognize the Buddhology in Buddhism, and the Sanghology 
was there very early. We have not so clearly recognized the 
cult of Dhammology. The Theravadins put a pregnant word 
in Gotama’s mouth when he a-dying said the Dhamma was 
to be his successor. 

Bearing this standpoint of becoming, of werden ever in view 
in respect both of the word and the scriptures, we hail, in this 
thesaurus of assorted references by Dr. and Mrs. Geiger, an 
indispensable friend to the Pali student for purposes of 
reference. (For reading through, hardly; no more than we 
“read” a dictionary. And the authors describe their work 
as a Beitrag to a dictionary.) Just here and there they speak 
Jess like the modern historical scholars they are, more like the 
old-world Pitaka editors. Thus : ‘the world-law of the eternal 
becoming and passing away it is that the Buddha preached ” 
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(p. 5). I wonder if Gotama did? It is not given as his 
gospel in the first addresses, nor in his charge to his first 
missionaries. So I add the caveat to our welcome. 

They go even further than those editors in the words 
“The quintessence of the Buddha-teaching is: ye dhamma 
hetuppabhava tesam hetum . . .” (p. 85). This later tag came 
to be notable enough, but it is evidently interpolated in the 
one passage in all the Pitakas where, as I believe at present, 
it occurs (Vin. i, 40, 41), and where it is a pretty bad misfit 
with the prose refrain of that and many contexts: yam 
kifict dhammam ... Compared with this it is a great stride 
in the werden of Buddhology. This says just “all is anicca” ; 
that says “the Buddha tells the causal history of all caused 
things”. In either case these words are not the “quintessence” 
of the message of that true helper of man who substituted the 
way of the good life for an amoral cult of priestdom, ritual, 
and sacrifice, and for the barriers between man and man of 
social rank. 

Here, surely, and not in any doctrine about cause, is the 
quintessence of Gotama’s dhamma. Much more he doubtlessly 
must have talked about with this thoughtful man and that 
in his long devoted life. He must himself have learnt much in 
those talks. And probably that ascetic view of causation 
imputed to him, and which he shrank from uttering, and did 
not at first bring forward, came into those talks. It became 
part of the Dhammology cult, because it appealed to an ascetic 
“ sanghological ” ideal :—Stop the cause of sorrow (craving, 
birth-death), and you stop sorrow. 

And so long as we check all modern labelling, by East and 
by West, of this or that as “ central” or “ quintessential ”, 
with the question: “ when” and “ where” did this begin 
to be held as such? we can thankfully study such works 
of excellent service as this on Dhamma. 

C. A. F. Ruys Davis. 
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Recent Books on India 
1.—Srupres in Sours Inpran Jarnism. By M.S. Ramaswamt 
Avyanoar, M.A., and B. Sesnacret Rao, M.A. 8} x 54, 
vy +327 pp. Madras: Premier Press, 1922. 

This volume constitutes the first of a series of books bearing 
the title of the Vizianagram Maharaja’s College Publications, 
and the two contributors are both lecturers, in history and 
economics, and in English respectively, in the Maharaja’s 
College at Vizianagram. It comprises two monographs, 
occupying respectively with appendices and indices 183 and 
144 pages, which are numbered separately. The first 
monograph deals with South India Jainism generally. The 
writer, who quotes a number of Tamil authorities in the 
original, arrives at the conclusion that the Jains wielded 
great influence in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, but 
that this influence gradually diminished. The rise of Saiva 
Nayanars and their organized efforts to stamp out Jainism, and 
the conversions of Kun Pandya and of the Pallava king led 
to the downfall of the Jains in the Tamil land about a.p. 750, 
and after that, owing to further persecution at the hands of 
the Vaishnava Alvars, the Jains, by the end of the tenth 
century, ceased to occupy a position of any importance or 
prominence. 

The second monograph deals with Jainism in the Andhra 
and Karnata districts of the Madras Presidency, and most of 
the authorities, which are cited, are in the Telegu language. 
The view adopted as the basis of the thesis is that Jainism 
was probably pre-Mauryan and that its influence, humanizing 
and cultural, was working in this locality before the Asokan 
version of Buddha’s teaching reached it, the prevalence of its 
characteristic doctrine of Ahirhsa having prepared the Andhras 
and Kalingas to receive the Buddhist teachings favourably. 
There are three chapters in this section of the volume, one of 
which deals in a very interesting way with the progress of the 
study of epigraphy bearing on the subject, while another is 
occupied with Jainism as embodied in Andhra-Karnata 
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literary tradition. Both these monographs are well written 
and show a fair and critical spirit in discussing the far from 
easy questions which present themselves for solution and 
which are in some cases candidly admitted to be at present 
incapable of solution. 


2.—Tue Reicious Ceremonies anD CUSTOMS OF THE 
Parsers. By Jivans JamsHeps1 Mont, B.A., Ph.D., 
C.LE. 84 x 54, 211 + 484 pp., 4 plans. Bombay: 
British India Press, Mazagaon, 1922. 

This exceptionally interesting book may be said to con- 
stitute the culminating point of a long and laborious lifetime 
devoted throughout to Iranian studies. How fruitful this 
lifetime has been in literary output both in English and in 
Gujarati may be gauged from the long list of works by the 
author which follows the preface and list of contents of this 
book. Itis now thirty-one years since the Government of India 
conferred on Doctor Modi the title of Shams-ul-‘Ulama and 
more than twenty years have elapsed since the present writer 
had the pleasure of an interview with him in Bombay and 
received from him a very generous gift of books and a great 
deal of valuable advice which have both aided greatly in 
the subsequent prosecution of the study of Avestan and 
Pahlavi. The present book is an amplification, on a very full 
and elaborate scale, of an article contributed by Doctor Modi 
on Parsi ceremonies and customs to Hastings’ Dictionary of 
Religion and Ethics. It first deals in succession with the 
matters connected with births, marriages, and funerals. 
The next three chapters deal with the special purificatory 
ceremonies, the padyab, nahn, bareshnum, and riman, and with 
the ordinary purificatory processes and customs in daily life. 
The third section consists of two chapters treating the initia- 
tion ceremonies, the first dealing with the naojot, the initiation 
of a child into the Zoroastrian fold, and the second with navar 
and martab (a word, unlike most of the technical terms of 


this type, of Arabic origin, akin to 4°), the two stages of 


as 
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initiation into the priesthood. The fourth section contains 
three chapters dealing with consecration ceremonies relating 
respectively to the sacred fire and fire-temples, the tower of 
silence, and certain essential requisites, e.g. gaomez and the 
sacred white bull, connected with religious ceremonies. These 
four sections occupy 259 pages of the book. The remaining 
225 pages constitute one large section, devoted to the 
ceremonies, which are purely liturgical. Four chapters deal 
with the inner liturgical ceremonies, the Yasna, Visparad, 
Vendidad and Baj ceremonies. The last four chapters are 
concerned with the outer liturgical services, the Afringan (in 
which the use of flowers plays a prominent part), the Farokshi 
(prayers for, and invocations to, the dead), the Satum (a hymn 
of praise for the dead), and finally several large groups of minor 
ceremonies which it is not necessary to mention in detail. 

In treating all these subjects the author has followed the 
advice given to him by the late Professor Mills, of Oxford 
University, to be “ absolutely exhaustive as to details”. It 
is not possible to imagine anything more complete and 
exhaustive than the treatment meted out by Doctor Modi to 
each of the subjects indicated. They are all handled 
with profound learning and scholarship and illustrated by 
a wealth of philological and anthropological lore derived 
from the extensive reading of a long life. The result is a 
work of surpassing interest which will serve to constitute an 
enduring monument to the writer so long as Iranian studies 
are cultivated. It is to be regretted that the general get-up 
of the book cannot be described as worthy of its contents, 


the paper and typography being of poor quality. 


3.—Tae Commentary oF FatHer Montserrate, 8.J., ON HIS 
Journey To THE Court or AKBAR. Translated from the 
original Latin by J. 8, Hoynanp, M.A., Hislop College, 
Nagpur, and annotated by 8. N. Banergr, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of History, Mahindra College, Patiala. it x 5, 
Ixvili + 220 pp. Oxford: University Press, 1922. 
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Father Montserrate died in 1600 at Salsette, but very little 
is known about his early life. When Lisbon was devastated 
by the great plague in 1569 he was a member of the 
monastery of St. Martha and showed great zeal in tending the 
sick and helping the destitute. He was a member of the first 
Jesuit mission to the court of Akbar which left Goa in 
November, 1579, and reached Fatehpur Sikri at the beginning 
of March, 1580. They were well received, and Father 
Montserrate was shortly afterwards appointed tutor to 
Akbar’s second son, Murad. In 1581, he accompanied the 
Emperor as far as Peshawar, when Akbar marched against his 
half-brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim, who had invaded the 
Panjab. He afterwards proceeded with the rearguard of the 
Mughal army to Jalalabad. On returning from this expedition 
Father Montserrate remained at Fatehpur Sikri for some time 
until, irritated by the shifty conduct of Akbar and the 
promulgation of the Din-i-Ilahi, he went to be with Murad at 
Agra. In April, 1582, Akbar sent an embassy to Europe, and 
Montserrate accompanied it as far as Goa, where he remained 
until 1588, in which year he was ordered to proceed to 
Abyssinia. He had spent part of the intervening time in 
writing, at the direction of the Provincial of Goa, an account 
of Akbar and his Empire. This manuscript he took with 
him in the hope of finishing it in Abyssinia. He never reached 
that country, however, as the vessel in which he was sailing 
was seized by the Arabs and he remained in captivity until he 
was ransomed in 1596. His health had been broken by his 
troubles and he only lived four years after his release. He 
had in the meantime finished his Commentary at Sana‘a in 
Arabia during his captivity in December, 1590. This Com- 
mentary, for some unexplained reason, never reached Europe. 
The MS. found its way to Calcutta in the beginning of the last 
century, and it was eventually discovered in 1906 in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Library. The Latin text, carefully edited by 
Father Hosten, 8.J., was published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1914, and it is now a matter of extreme satisfaction 
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that an adequate English translation of the crabbed and 
difficult Latin original, with a most illuminating introduction 
and very useful marginal notes, has been given to the world. 
The importance of the work as an original historical authority 
can hardly be exaggerated. It throws fresh light on a period 
of Indian history which is of the highest, indeed unique, 
interest. It supplies, as the introduction justly claims, “a 
hundred sidelights upon different aspects of the Emperor’s 
character, his grim severity, his humour, his munificence, his 
penuriousness, his keen and critical insight, his credulity and 
superstition.” The author shows a vein of dry and caustic 
humour, but his journal is filled with bitter attacks on Islam. 
It has been fairly said, however, that his intense bigotry adds 
to the value of his testimony to the greatness of the Mughal 
civilization, because if an observer so prejudiced against the 
very basis of that civilization furnishes so favourable a picture 
of it the reality must indeed have been supremely great. A 
portion of the journal, consisting of tales of no historical 
value, collected by Montserrate about Jenghiz Khan and 
Timur, has been judiciously omitted from the commentary 
and relegated to an appendix. It may be remarked, in 
conclusion, that the account given on pp. 196-8 of Akbar’s 
personal characteristics will be of quite exceptional interest 
to all admirers of the greatest of the Mughals. 


4.—Twe Private Diary or Ananpa Ranoa Pruzar. Trans- 
lated from the Tamil by order of the Government of 
Madras. Edited by H. Dopwett, M.A., Curator, Madras 
Record Office. Vol. vii, 1919; vol. viii, 1920. 9 x 5}, 
xxv + 478 pp. Madras: Superintendent Government 
Press, 1922. 

These two volumes comprise Ranga Pillai’s diary from 
April 1st, 1750, to April 30th, 1751, and from May 8rd, 1751, 
to December 8th, 1752, respectively. The material in the first 
of them is distributed very unevenly from a chronological point 
of view, as nearly the whole volume deals with the events of the 
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seven months embracing April-October, 1750, and there is a 
deplorable lacuna extending from October 29th up to April 16th 
of the following year. The second volume is much more con- 
tinuous, the March and April of 1752 being the only months 
which have no entry at all relating to them. It cannot really 
be said that there is much matter of vital or absorbing 
interest in either volume, though there is much that will repay 
reading, both from the point of view of psychological analysis 
and from the standpoint of the historian anxious to have as 
many sidelights as possible on a period immediately preceding 
a supreme crisis in the history of European interference in 
India. At the end of the period covered by the first volume 
the French seemed everywhere successful. Whenever the 
English had attempted to interfere adversely to the French 
they had done so in a half-hearted manner which led to nothing. 
As Ranga Pillai remarks, they were like the jackal who burnt 
his skin in stripes to imitate the tiger and perished in anguish. 
Yet already on September 28th, 1750, he had recorded the 
arrival of Thomas Saunders, as Governor of Fort St. David, 
a cold, austere, and silent man,. before whose implacable 
hostility the brilliant successes of Dupleix were destined to 
melt away, and who, before his own return to England, was 
to witness the recall of his great rival. The second volume 
shows the beginning of the fall of Dupleix, and exhibits him 
as an emotional and excitable man, though thoroughly 
unscrupulous in his methods. The index to the volume 
contains no less than 30 references to Clive, but on verifying 
them it was found that with the exception of three or four 
slight incidental mentions of Clive’s name in the diary they 
all refer to footnotes in which the name of Clive occurs. 


5.—Tue Laren Muouats. By Witttam Irvine, I.C.8. 
(retired), edited and augmented with the history of Nadir 
Shah’s invasion by Japunarn Sarkar, LE.S. Vol. i, 
1707-20; vol. ii, 1719-39. 8% x 5}. Vol. i, xxxii + 
432 pp.; vol. ii, 392 pp. Calcutta: Sarkar & Sons, 1922. 
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These two books constitute not only an admirable and 
fitting coping stone to the edifice of historical research begun 
by the late Mr. Irvine, but furnish an interesting and con- 
vineing instance of the satisfactory manner in which it is 
possible for European and Indian scholars to co-operate. 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar, a part of whose excellent mono- 
graph on Aurangzib has already been noticed in arecent review, 
has not only revised and completed the unfinished part of 
Irvine’s work and made substantial additions to it, but he 
has contributed a highly interesting biographical sketch 
which shows how much was lost to Indian historical studies 
when Irvine died without being able to complete the work 
which he had began in 1890, and which had been delayed by 
his undertaking the edition of Manucci’s travels. This 
intermediate task delayed the execution of the big historical 
project, as it occupied seven years of hard work, and it has so 
happened that it now constitutes Irvine’s chief title to fame as 
a scholar and historian. William Irvine's official career in 
India-began and ended in the same district, Saharanpur, and 
covered only the minimum period of twenty-five years (1863 
to 1888) qualifying him for the full pension. He had, during 
his service in India, shown his interest in, and his competence 
for dealing with, Indian history by the monograph, published 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1878-9, on 
the Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad. His best official work 
was connected with the district of Ghazipur, in which he acted 
as Settlement Officer and later as Collector for a total period of 
seven years. He had acquired in India a very large collection 
of Persian MSS. and had become unusually proficient in 
reading them. With such materials at hand and with a fine 
knowledge of European languages, which opened up to him 
the original Portuguese and Dutch records, he was ex- 
ceptionally well equipped for the task which he had chosen 
as his life-work, a history of the later Mughal Emperors which 
was to cover the century from the death of Aurangzib in 1707 
to the capture of Delhi by the English in 1803. Students of 
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Indian history must greatly regret that the work as planned 
never reached completion. It would have been an immense 
gain if Irvine had been able to continue his self-imposed task 
up to 1765, the year after which the Persian records cease to 
be of primary value. As it is, we have to be very grateful 
for the present work which carries on the history of the later 
Mughals to the year 1739, and we must content ourselves with 
expressing the hope that Professor Sarkar, who is better 
equipped perhaps than any other living historical scholar to 
complete Irvine’s work, may have the time and energy to 
carry out as far as possible Irvine’s original design, and may 
be able to utilize a good deal of fresh material which was 
not available in the lifetime of the designer. 


6.—Breneatt Prose Sryze (1800-57). (Ramtanu Lahiri 
Fellowship Lectures for 1919-20.) By RarSaure Drvesu 
Cuanpra Sen, B.A. 8} x 54, xxxi+ 153 pp. 
University of Calcutta, 1921. ; 

This little book of 144 pages emanates from the author of 
several books, more especially a history of the Bengali 
language and literature and a monograph on the Vaisnava 
literature of medieval Bengal, which have been very 
favourably received by European scholars. It contains an 
interesting sketch of the development of modern Bengali 
prose, illustrated by a considerable number of quotations, 
both lengthy and brief. Mr. Sen is, as his previous output 
has abundantly proved, a man of great learning, sympathy 
with literature, and scholarly tastes, and this rather slight 
sketch of his bears traces of all these qualities. It consists of 
six chapters, the first of which deals with Bengali prose 
before Raja Ram Mohan Roy, while the second discusses the 
grammatical peculiarities of old Bengali prose. The third 
chapter is concerned with the advent of English education 
and the influence of English scholars and missionaries, in 
particular, on Bengali prose. Mr. Sen pays a very generous 
and appreciative tribute to the work done by great 
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Missionary, Dr. Carey, and gives a short outline of his long 
career of 41 yearsin India. The fourth chapter discusses Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and his school. The fifth, which is the 
shortest, deals with words and phrases which have undergone 
a change since the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
last, chapter gives specimens of the style of Vidyasagar and 
Akshay Datta. The book closes abruptly and there is no 
general summing-up at the end of the kind which might 
have been expected, if the writer had not disarmed criticism 
by his frank preface, which shows that the book merely consists 
of a collection of lectures dictated from a sick-bed for the 
benefit of students who were offering the subject of Bengali 
prose and its history for examination purposes. 
7—Some Cowrervtions or Sourn Inpia Curture. By 
8. Krisnwaswamt Aryancar, M.A., Ph.D. 8} x 54, 
xxx -+ 431 pp. University of Calcutta, 1923. 

This big book naturally contains a great deal of matter, 
but it is written in a very uninteresting style and does not 
seem to lead anywhere or to establish any definite position. 
The writer is plainly a scholar who has acquired a con- 
siderable amount of knowledge, but he is not a clear thinker 
and he has not the gift of setting out his conclusions in a 
positive and definite form. It would be very difficult for any 
one after reading it to give any satisfactory answer to the 
obvious question suggested by the title of the book, viz. what 
are the precise contributions which South India has made to 
general Indian culture ? 


8.—From Aksar To AvraNnoczes. A Study in Indian 
Economic History. By W. H. Morzanp, C.8.1., C.L.E. 
9 x 53, xiii + 346 pp.,2 maps. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1923. 

This valuable book is a continuation of Mr. Moreland’s 
excellent study of the condition of India in 1605 at the death 
of Akbar, The writer, as in his previous work, marshals his 
facts with extreme skill and writes with admirable clearness 
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and freedom from bias and prejudice of all kinds. He has 
again succeeded in making what might otherwise have been 
a dull subject full of fascination and interest. As he explains 
in his preface, the period selected for the theme of this book 
has, apart from dynastic considerations, a unity of its own. 
It is marked by the elimination of the Portuguese, the 
establishment of Dutch and English merchants in the country, 
and it covers the most significant stages in the progressive 
deterioration of Akbar’s administrative institutions. 
Mr. Moreland points out that it was the Dutch, not the 
English, who succeeded to the mastery of the Asiatic seas 
enjoyed by the Portuguese, and that the neglect hitherto, both 
by the Dutch and English historians of the subject of Indian 
commerce at this stage, is a matter to be deplored. The 
Dutch sources of information are definitely superior to the 
English sources in both quantity and quality, but Dutch 
scholars have not unnaturally devoted most of their energies 
to the history of their great island-empire rather than the 
affairs of a mainland in which the Dutch have retained 
no footing, while ignorance of the language has prevented 
most English and Indian historians from using even the 
published materials available in Dutch. Mr. Moreland’s own 
book goes a great way towards remedying this omission, and 
the very full bibliographies, which follow each chapter, will 
enable historical students to test his conclusions, which are 
invariably put forward in a very moderate and unprovocative 
tone. The account given of the early spice trade and of the 
gradual development of trading in cloth and indigo and other 
commodities is a very attractive narrative. Mr. Moreland 
undoubtedly has the rare gift of dealing with a thorny and 
intricate subject in such a way as to make it of enthralling . 
and absorbing interest. It would swell this notice to quite 
unreasonable length to discuss even briefly any of the economic 
questions raised by this book, but it may be said without 
being venturesomely dogmatic that the final conclusion 
arrived at in it by the author, viz. that while India benefited 
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by an increase in the efficiency of the marketing agencies at 
her disposal, she suffered from the intensification of the 
economic parasitism which was destroying her productive 
energies, is one which it will be found exceedingly difficult 
to refute. 


9—Sropres mv Parser History. By S#anpursuan 
Hormass1 Hoprvata, M.A., Principal, Bahauddin College, 
Junagarh, Bombay. 9} x 6, 349 pp., 25 plates. Bombay, 
1920. 

This book is merely a collection of papers on questions 
connected with the early history of the Parsis in India. Out 
of these ten papers no less than six were read during the years 
1913 and 1914 in Bombay before the Society for the 
Promotion of Zoroastrian Research, while one was read in 1913 
before the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. It 
does not appear from the preface, in which the author states 
with engaging frankness that his book is the product of 
twenty-five years of industrious study of the subject, and of 
long-continued search for new materials and sources of in- 
formation in all directions, that he has subsequently subjected 
these papers to any process of revision or amplification. The 
present reviewer must, while fully acknowledging the obvious 
indications of great zeal and industry apparent everywhere in 
these papers, admit at the same time that, with one exception, 
the papers included in this volume are highly technical and 
uninspiring and likely to make an appeal to a very limited 
public. The exception is the fourth essay, which is now 
published for the first time. This contains a full translation 
with useful footnotes of a most interesting Persian poem, the 
Qissa of Sanjana. This poem was written by a Parsi priest 
in A.D. 1600. The writer, Bahman Sanjana, gives in 864 lines 
the earliest traditional account of the flight of the Parsis from 
Persia, when they sought refuge in India to escape from 
persecution at the hands of thefollowers ofIslam. An English 
translation of this poem was made in 1844 by Eastwick and 
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was published in the first volume of the Journal of the Bombay 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. That version was, 
however, full of errors, and there can be no doubt that the 
present translation, though couched in rather unidiomatic 
English, is much more reliable. This volume, besides the ten 
essays, contains at the end a very interesting collection of 
facsimiles of ancient documents bearing on Parsi history, 
which adds considerably to its value. 


10.—A Forcorren Emprre (Vigayanacar). A Contribution 
to the History of India. By Roserr Srweit, Madras 
Civil Service (retired), M.R.AS., F.R.G.S. 53 x 9, 
xi + 427 pp. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
First published in 1900, reprinted in 1924. 


This reprint, now published twenty-four years after the 
original edition, has been executed in Saxony by the Rodar 
process. It contains Mr. Sewell’s fascinating narrative of the 
rise and fall of the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar in Southern 
India. The rapid rise, the amazing grandeur and prodigious 
wealth, and the sudden and complete disappearance of the 
capital of this kingdom, constitute together one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the history of India, or indeed of any 
country. It grew with almost magical rapidity to incredible 
wealth, power, and magnificence, its rise starting in the four- 
teenth century a few years before the battle of Crecy, while 
less than seven years after Elizabeth came to the throne of 
England it fell with a suddenness even more surprising than 
its rise. More than half of this substantial volume is devoted 
to an account, comprising seventeen chapters, contributed by 
Mr. Sewell himself, in the course of which he describes in 
a graphic manner the foundation of the great city of 
Vijayanagar, the three dynasties of kings who held sway over 
it, and its ultimate disaster. The rest of the book, apart 
from the index and appendices containing useful genealogical 
tables, consists of a translation from the Portuguese of two 
chronicles written about 1520 and 1535 by two Portuguese 
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travellers named Domingo Paes and Fernao Nuniz, who visited 
Vijayanagar when it was at the very zenith of its splendour. 
The narratives of these travellers furnish a very vivid picture 
of the enormous riches concentrated in the city of Vijayanagar 
at that period. An earlier Italian traveller, Nicolo, who 
visited the city in 1420 or 1421, relates that it had a cir- 
cumference of 60 miles and contained ninety thousand men 
fit to bear arms, while the whole army of the state exceeded 
a million in number. : 

Ultimately the arrogance and aggressiveness of the Hindu 
king, Raja Raya, whose immense revenues were derived from 
as many as sixty seaports and very large territories and 
dependencies, brought about a coalition of four powerful 
Musalman princes, the rulers of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, 
Ahmadpur, and Golkonda, against him, and a great battle took 
place at Talikota on the 23rd January, 1565. The Hindu army 
is estimated by the historian Firishtah as amounting to 
900,000 infantry, 45,000 cavalry, and two thousand elephants, 
but although the preliminary stages of the battle went in 
favour of the Hindus, it ended in a complete and crushing 
victory for the Musalman confederacy, the Hindu king 
being captured and decapitated on the field of battle. The 
victorious Musalman hosts proceeded to the capital, which 
they sacked and destroyed with ruthless ferocity. The 
prodigious wealth, which had accumulated in Vijayanagar, 
may be realized from the fact that 550 elephants laden with 
gold, diamonds, and precious stones, valued at over a hundred 
millions sterling, had already left the city in the company 
of panic-stricken princes of the royal house, as soon as tidings 
of the disastrous defeat had been received from fugitive 
soldiers. Mr. Sewell describes very vividly the violence and 
the iconoclastic fervour with which the splendid city was 
reduced to ruin and its magnificent temples and elaborate 
sculptures burnt and smashed. Vijayanagar has never 
recovered from this deadly blow, but has remained a scene of 
abiding desolation and ruin. 
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It may be remarked in conclusion that the typography and 
general get-up of this very useful reprint are excellent, but 
although a good deal of trouble was taken by Mr. Sewell over 
the spelling of Hindu proper names, there are many errors 
in Musalman names. “ Hussain” for “ Husain”, “ Asada 
Khan” for “ Asad Khan”, “ Ain-ul-Mulkh” for ‘‘ ‘Ain-ul- 
Mulk”’ may be cited as typical and frequent mistakes, which 
have been reproduced in the reprint. 


11.—Tue Ooran or Srory, being C. H. Tawney’s transla- 
tion of Somapgva’s Katha-Sarit-Sagara. Edited by 
N. M. Penzer, M.A., F.R.GS., F.G.8., in ten volumes. 
Volume I. 7} x 10}, xli+ 335 pp. London: printed 
privately for subscribers only by Chas. J. Sawyer, Ltd., 
Grafton House, 1924. 

The publication of the first volume of the series of ten 
volumes, which this work will eventually comprise, is a note- 
worthy incident in Oriental scholarship, and deserves to be 
heralded with unreserved congratulation. Tawney’s trans- 
lation of the Katha-Sarit-Sigara was originally published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in their Bibliotheca Indica 
series (1880-4). That translation is now practically in- 
accessible. The present ambitiously conceived project will 
render the original translation available in an improved form, 
accompanied by notes and appendices which will, it is 
calculated, make this edition eight times as large in bulk as 
its predecessor. Charles Henry Tawney (1837-1922) wasa man 
of great scholarly ability and of zealous industry throughout 
a long life. A Senior Classic of Cambridge, he had, before 
attempting to translate the Katha-Sarit-Sagara, proved and 
improved his knowledge of Sanskrit by rendering into English 
two Sanskrit plays (the Uttara-Rama-Carita of Bhavabhiiti, 
and the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidisa) and two of the 
“Centuries” of the poet Bhartrihari. The following quotation 
from the preface to the last translation, will show that Tawney 
regarded the function of a translator from an eminently sane 
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point of view :—“ A certain amount of fidelity to the original 
even at the risk of making oneself ridiculous, is better than 
the studied dishonesty which characterizes many translations 
of Oriental poets.” 

The translation now reproduced is, it is hardly necessary 
to state, a sound and reliable one, and it is almost equally 
superfluous to add that the subject-matter of the Katha- 
Sarit-Sigara is of very great interest, comprising as it does, 
a collection of folk-lore and folk-stories, which it would be 
difficult to parallel in quantity and quality. What, however, 
makes the present publication of remarkable and surpassing 
interest is the wealth of anthropological lore poured forth 
lavishly in the footnotes and appendices. There has been 
nothing like it before, except in Burton’s magnum opus, and 
Mr. Penzer is obviously an ardent disciple of Burton, though 
his treatment of erotic arcana is much more scholarly, reserved, 
and impersonal, than the method sometimes adopted by 
Burton. The present volume contains four appendices, 
covering 82 pages, dealing respectively with the mythical 
beings mentioned in the story, the use of collyrium and kohl, 
the dohada or craving of the pregnant woman as a motif in 
Hindu fiction, and lastly and at considerable length, the history 
and development of sacred prostitution. In addition to this, 
there are notes appended to many of the chapters of the 
story on such subjects as deisul or circumambulation, the 
chastity index motif, the external soul motif, the Garuda 
bird, the Paisachi language, the Gandharva form of marriage, 
communicating by signs, the entrapped suitor motif, and the 
magical articles motif, besides a great quantity of footnotes, 
many of which are of fascinating interest. The general get-up 
of the book, the paper, and the binding, is of first-rate quality. 
The work when completed, will be a notable addition to the 
library of every scholar from every point of view. The present 
writer has found no errors in the book, except an apparent 
blunder on page 104, where reference is made to “ the eurosh 
of the Zend”, This is unintelligible, and may be a mistake 
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for surosh (the modern Persian (3 _»~), an equivalent for 
the Avestan sraosha. 


12.—Tue Nations or To-pay, a New History or THE 
Worip: Inpia. By Sir Verney Loverr, K.C.S.1., M.A. 
9x 6,295 pp., 2maps. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


The writer of this book may, without exaggeration, be said 
to have accomplished a supremely difficult task with an 
astonishing degree of success. To make an adequate and 
attractive compression of the whole history of India into 232 
pages, and give a clear and vivid picture of each of its widely 
differing stages, while preserving due proportion and refraining 
from over-stressing one period at the expense of others, was 
in itself sufficiently difficult. This feat has been performed 
with an ease which disguises its intrinsic difficulty, but the 
real triumph achieved by Sir Verney Lovett is the treatment, 
in the last quarter of the book, of the period beginning with 
the outbreak of the War in 1914, and ending in 1923. The 
style throughout is clear and logical, devoid of any straining 
for effect, and the tone both judicial and stimulating, without 
being provocative. The multitudinous modern problems of 
political India are discussed with an impartiality and fairness, 
which cannot fail to create admiration in the minds of those 
who understand their complexity. As a typical example of 
the judicial spirit which characterizes the book, a few sentences 
dealing with the thorny Amritsar question may be quoted :— 
“Tt appears that all through those terrible minutes his 
(General Dyer’s) mind was filled to overflowing with three 
considerations, the futility of all previous measures, the 
continuous attempts to isolate his force, the certainty that 
if it were swept away, massacre and destruction would reign 
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unchecked far and wide. We must deeply regret that the - 


thoughts which possessed him left no room for cooler observa- 
tion or for the natural compassion which must otherwise have 
interposed. But there can be no doubt that he was confronted 
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by a terrible and highly critical emergency, and by a wide 
impression that the arm of the Government was paralysed.” 

It would be very difficult, though these words were written 
before the recent ventilation of the Amritsar affair in the law 
courts, to improve on them as a final pronouncement on the 
matter. 

The book begins with an introduction dealing in a very 
luminous manner with the geographical, ethnological, and 
political divisions of India. The main history is divided into 
four parts, the first embracing the Hindu and Muhammadan 
periods up to the battle of Plassey, the second dealing with 
the British period up to 1861, the third carrying on the 
account of British rule up to 1914, and the last, as already 
stated, bringing the narrative of Indian political developments 
down to the present day. The rest of the book provides 
- useful chronological tables and an ample bibliography, 
along with an admirable and clearly written section of 45 pages 
dealing with the economics of India, i.e. its agriculture, forests, 
mines, commerce, railways and finance, for which Mr. H. R. C. 
Hailey is responsible. 

The typography and the general appearance of the book is, 
as in all other volumes of this excellent series, of an attractive 
nature, while the spelling of Oriental names of places and 
persons is on the whole consistent and accurate. The omission 
of the final 4 in such names as Siraj-ud-daula (p. 71) and 
Habib-ulla (p. 211) and the retention of Babar for Babur, 
the form now accepted by scholars, are among the very few 
exceptions which the writer has noticed. 

R. P. Dewxurst. 


Economic Conprtion or Ancient Inna. By J. N. 
Samappar. 8vo, xvi+166 pp. University of Calcutta, 
1922, 

This book contains six lectures delivered by the author, 
who is a lecturer in History, before the University of Calcutta 
during 1922. Each lecture deals with one subject, the 
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Vedas, Manu, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, Kautilya’s 
ArthaSastra, and the Buddhist Jatakas, selects from those 
authorities a large number of passages regarding agriculture, 
trade, the handicrafts, coinage, etc., and seeks to indicate what 
economic conditions are implied therein. He calls the lectures 
pioneer work, and that is a right description, for he does not 
observe chronological order in the times that those works 
deal with and relate to. For instance, he does not consider 
whether the author of the Rimiyana, in depicting economic 
matters, really knew and described those of Rama’s time or 
attributed thereto those of his own later age. He accepts the 
statements of each authority as good for a particular period, 
and does not co-ordinate and check the whole. Otherwise, 
‘ he discourses pleasantly and rather optimistically upon the 
matters selected, and often has judicious criticisms on the 
views of others. 


Eastern Benoat Batiaps, Mymensincn. By D1vesu 
Cuanpra Sen, D.Litt. Vol. 1, Pts. I and II. 9} x 6}, 
eviii + 322 pp., 11 plates, 1 map. University of Calcutta, 
1923. 

Songs and ballads have been handed down orally and 
recited among the peasantry in the district of Mymensingh in 
North-East Bengal, and Chandra Kumar De, a poor man who 
had been fascinated by them during his local visits as rent- 
collector, began writing about them in the local Journal 
Sourabha in 1912. His notices attracted Dr. Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, who then helped him and engaged him in 1919 to recover 
all the ballads that could be discovered there. This was done, 
often with great difficulty, because reciters did not always 
know the whole of a ballad, so that the portions were dis- 
covered piecemeal and sometimes confusedly. Dr. Sen has 
now edited ten ballads as a first‘instalment in this work, the 
ballads (Maimansimh-Gitika) in pt. ii and English translations 
in pt. i. 

The Bengali of the ballads is the peculiar dialect of East 
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Bengal, which differs from that of Calcutta in various respects, 
and is of real interest and value in phonology and vocabulary, 
as the reviewer can vouch from personal knowledge, some 
results of which are shown in his Vocabulary of Peculiar 
Vernacular Bengali Words, published by the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. The English version is not a close translation, but 
a free rendering which gives the matter and spirit of the 
original. The ballads belong to the last three or four centuries. 
The dramatis person® are Hindu and Mohammedan, chiefly 
Hindu, yet not Hindu of the orthodox type, for the conditions 
are those of freer country life, and youth and maiden meet in 
true love episodes. The stories are charming, both happy and 
tragic, and are told generally in simple language, fresh with 
country scenes and feelings, and illustrated with pretty 
sketches by a Bengali artist. The characters are finely and 
often nobly delineated, and the heroines display the highest 
ideals of Bengali womanhood. Dr. Sen has discussed each 
ballad in a preface, and has prefixed to the whole a long 
introduction investigating their origin, variety, nature, 
recitation and value, and the political condition of that 
district. The ballads should stimulate interest among 
students of Bengali, and the English version will charm all 


readers. 
¥F. E. Parerrer. 


Recent Books on Near East 
SrupizN zv DEN AssyRISCHEN TEXTEN AUS KAPPADOKIEN, 
von Junius Lewy, Dr. Phil. 13 x 8}, 85 pp. Im 
Selbstverlage. Berlin, 1922. 

An autographed book of 84 large pages (excluding the title, 
dedication, contents, and corrections) has enabled the author, 
notwithstanding the extra space occupied by written words, 

* to give an interesting contribution to this subject. In the four 
chapters which follow the introduction, he treats of the dative 
verb-suffixes in old Babylonian and Assyrian compared with 
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those used in the Cappadocian dialect; the demonstrative 
pronouns in old Assyrian and in Cappadocian; the writing 
of the divine name Sin in the names ; and old Assyrian speech 
and the beginnings of Assyria. Translations of 13 Cappadocian 
inscriptions follow. 

The wedding-contract from Contenau’s Tablettes Cappa- 
dociennes (No. 67) is interesting. Aman takes a wife under age, 
and engages not to marry a second (during her lifetime). He 
has to go and claim her within two months, otherwise her 
relatives have the right to seek another husband for her. 
The text ends with a personal appeal: Afia la ugaza, “ My 
brother, delay (?) not.” 


Diz DenkMALER UND INSCHRIFTEN AN DER MUNDUNG DES 
Nanr et Kes, von F,. H. Weisspacu. (Wissen- 
schaftliche Verdffentlichung des Deutsch-Tiirkischen 
Denkmalschutz-Commandos, herausgegeben von Theodor 
Wiegand, Band 6.) 14X10}, 56 pp., 30 plates. Berlin 
und Leipzig, 1922. 

How the monuments sculptured in the rock at the mouth 
of the “ Dog river” have attracted travellers, explorers, and 
learned men may be judged from the bibliography given by 
Dr. Weissbach on pp. 52-4, which contains no less than 8] 
names, and the titles of 95 works dealing with them. Among 
these names are not a few scholars of deathless fame. 

The work is done with all Dr. Weissbach’s thoroughness. 
He describes the river and its surroundings, gives a history of 
the discovery of the sculptures, and translates the whole 
series—Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Greek, Latin, and 
Arabic. The Assyrian reliefs are six in number, and that 
giving the portrait of Esarhaddon (p. 25) is interestingly 
characteristic. The inscription of Nebuchadrezzar seems, 
from what remains of it, to have been practically a duplicate 
of that at Wadybrissa, which describes the king’s construc- 
tions at Babylon, and speaks of “ the freeing of the Lebanon 
district from ‘the foreign foe ’,’ the construction of a 
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road, etc. The 14 lithographed views at the end are good 

and interesting. 

Musts pu Lovvre—D£parrement vrs ANTIQUITEs 
Orenrates. Textes Cuntiformes, Tome 5. Textes 
Economiques d’Oumma, de l’Epoque d’Our, publiés 
par Henri De Genoviiac. 12} x 8}, 8 pp., 47 plates. 
Paris: lLibrarie Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, 1922. 

A portfolio of 50 plates with a “ Foreword” describing 
concisely the nature of the contents of the inscriptions 
published therein, this work will appeal to Assyriologists 
on account of the details of Sumerian (and Semitic Babylonian) 
life of the period when they were written, together with 
the nature of the work and the occupations of that old-world 
city known to Assyriologists as Umma, and to the Arabs 
as Jokha (from the old Sumerian (is-uha, the values of the 
component parts of the ideograph for the name). According 
to the explanations given we may gain information as to 
the organization of labour, agricultural operations, and 

Sumerian industry in general, including the occupations 

of the basket-caulker, the weaver, the perfumer, etc. Of 

special interest, however, is the inscription No. 6041, which 
gives us the names of a number of Sumero-Akkadian cities, 
among them being Gudua (Cuthah), Gid-uha (Jokha), or 

Umma itself, Amarda or Marad, Mu-ur (possibly the Mur 

where Rimmon was worshipped), Béb-ili (Babylon), and 

many less known or quite unknown. As the Editor’s remarks 
indicate, it is an exceedingly interesting series, and he points 
out that there is as much history in these modest texts as 
in some of the royal annals—indeed, one sees therein more of 

Sumerian civilization and life. M. de Genouillac is to be 

congratulated on a very interesting publication. 


Tue First Twerve Cuaprers or THE Book or Isaran. 
A new translation from the Hebrew. By H. W. 
SHEPHERD, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 8} x 54, 
22 pp. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1922. 
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This is an improved rendering of the most important 
portion of the Prophet’s utterances, and will be appreciated 
by all Old Testament students, notwithstanding some 
ambiguous renderings. A few notes would have added greatly 
to the value of the translation, “which is part of a larger 
work,” wherein, doubtless, the critical material needed to give 
the whole rendering its full value will be found. There is 
much to be done in this direction, and Mr. Shepherd is 
manifestly well qualified to do it. 


ABHANDLUNGEN FUR Die Kunpr prs MorGcENLANDES. 
Band XVI, no. E. Die sogenannten hetitischen Hiero- 
glypheninschriften—Ein neuer Beitrag zu _ ihrer 
Entzifferung, von Cart Frank. Leipzig, 1923. Ivo. 

A book of about 80 pp. traversing the whole subject, and 
using largely, as basis, the studies of Sayce, Campbell 

Thompson, Cowley, and Garstang. All these scholars are 

regarded as being on the right track, and as having given, 

in their studies of the subject, important contributions to 
the decipherment of these enigmatical texts. The recon- 
struction of the syllabary is mainly based—and apparently 
satisfactorily based—upon the proper names, in which those 


of the provenance of each inscription naturally holds the | 


first place. All the details are given in every case, and the 
accompanying hieroglyphs enable the reader to follow the 
arguments easily. Grammatical lists, transcriptions, and 
a list of 104 signs are given. 

All scholars interested in the history of the near East will 
hope that Professor Sayce and his followers (and Dr. Frank 
must be regarded as one of them) are on the right track 
to attain the solution of the riddle of these mysterious records. 


Tue Assyrian Herpar. By R. Camppertt Tompson, 
MA. F.S.A. 8 x 18, xxvii +294 pp. London: Luzac, 
1924. 

Notwithstanding that this book is reproduced in MS. 
style, it will probably come as a surprise to many that the 
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Babylonians and Assyrians had such a wide knowledge of 
botany as its volume implies. As every Assyriologist knows, 
however, the tablets inscribed with explanations of names 
of plants are very numerous, and were only neglected by the 
pioneers of the study because they were of less importance 
than other explanatory lists for the interpretation of the 
historical texts, legends, etc., which first attracted their 
attention. 

The book is divided into sections, to the number of 86, 
followed by an index of Assyrian, Sumerian, Syriac, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and even Indian words, though these last 
are exceedingly few in number. Noteworthy is the list of 
the Sumerian and Akkadian words which have passed into 
the Western languages. It cannot be said that the com- 


Se “parisons are in every case satisfactory, but there is a sufficient 





number that are absolutely certain. Thus, it would seem that 
we are indebted to the Assyro-Babylonians for the words 
asa (foetida), saffron (from Azwpiranu (where does the ‘a in 
the Arabic form come from ?)), carob (harubu), cummin 
(kamunu), cherry (karsu), nard (lardu), myrrh (murru), 
and possibly poppy (pa-pa). Besides these, several Greek 
and Latin derived words are quoted. 

There is hardly a more interesting section of philology 
than the study of Babylonian botany, and an examination 
of this exhaustive monograph upon the subject is sure to 
furnish quite a number of attractive things. Thus, “the 
herb of the serpent” and “ the tongue of the serpent” are 
explained as being “the herb dog’s tongue”. This has 
many names in the lists, and is identified by the author with 
“hound’s tongue, cynoglossum”. It was used, among other 
things, as a drink to hasten accouchement, as a stomachic, 
and for dyspepsia. Many details concerning the medicinal 
uses of this plant are given. Mysterious is the plant-name 
ayab dkali, “the enemy of food.” “ Appears to suggest an 
emetic or poison.” “Ayaba SA (= Sir'ani), ‘enemy of 
muscle,’ may refer to cramp or paralysis caused by poison.” 
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It seems to be explained by élipu, and would then be a 
synonym of the herbs masmas and maskadi.t 

But the book is full of valuable information, identifica- 
tions, and suggestions, and is a work of which the author may 
be well content. The greatest fault is the method of repro- 
duction, due, doubtless, to the exceedingly high cost of 
printing at the present moment. To all appearance the 
method used was the tripograph, and the faintness of the 
impression in the case of some of the pages, added to the 
uncertain lines and blotlike blurs in the case of others, 
renders the book, for my sorely-tried eyes, well nigh unusable. 
Patrons of learning are rare, but in the interest of science, 
the gift of a generous donor, or a grant of some fund for 
publications, is a thing greatly to be desired, and if obtained, 
would almost (if not quite) justify the scrapping of the whole 
edition. I admit that it is better to have the book as it 
is rather than not have it at all, and all Assyriologists will 
be thankful to Professor and Mrs. Campbell Thompson for 
their labour in reproducing it—but ob, for the clearness 
of type! 

T. G. Prncues. 
Notices of Assyriological Works 
1. Dim PROVINZEINTEILUNG DES ASSYRISCHEN Retcues. By 
Emm Forrer, Dr.Phil. 9 x 16, 149 pp., 2 maps. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1921. 

A mass of details takes shape in this illuminating little 
work. We distinguish the three degrees of a state’s relation 
to the empire: mere obligation of tribute, supervision by the 
24bil kuduri (later the gépu) who watched over Assyrian dues, 
and annexation to the empire proper; and between the 
earlier division of this empire into provinces under governors 
(Sakn@ti) and into subordinate regions under officials 
(urdst), and its later division, after Tiglathpileser III, into 

1 Or, with the determinative prefix and another (Sumerian) reading for 
the last two characters, (sam) maS-;u-silim, “(the herb) ‘ Oracle speaking 


success’ ’’—compare the plant-name “Speedwell”. 
JRAS. OCTOBER 1924. 45 
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districts (pahdté) immediately subject to the central govern- 
ment. For the material details Dr. Forrer makes a skilful use 
of the eponym-lists and the ASSur-stelw. All eponynis were 
governors: therefore the eponym-list for a sufficiently long 
reign will ordinarily provide a list of the existing provinces. 
These results are supplemented from the stele, which, 
apparently, might be set up only by governors, and which 
add to the governors’ titles that are known from the eponym- 
lists other territorial names to denote, as it often seems, the 
subordinate uras-ships of the province in question. 

Other sources used by the author are the (fiscal ?) lists of 
lands and cities, especially (p. 52) K. 4384 in 2 R. 53, No. 1. 


> ere 4 
eh = 


~ _, As to this text, it may be useful to observe that some of the 
ey readings in R. are mistaken. A new collation, suggested to 
~ me by annotations of Strassmaier in my copy of R., seemed 
“to give the following readings. 30a: *Im-gtir (~) 
my ““Fnlil (~~) [Forrer, i, 6: ®“Hi-gi ““Enlil); 46a: *“Béir- 


Sari, *4(?)KA-Kas [Fo. i, 22: ®Bér-Sarri-ib-miir (2)]; 42D: 

&"Didr'“tiat-a (?)-a (although the first a appears much like 

pa) (Fo. ii, 18: *“Déir ““Harran-Sadé-u-a (7), with suggestion 

of error for . . . ““Bél-Harran-Sad@a, on which n.prop. an 
argument is based: but note ““rLLat-a-a as n.prop. in King, 

Bab. Boundary Stones, p. 60, 23]; 8b: ™*Ia-e-na (as in R) 

(Fo. iii, 8: »iJa-[mJa-na]; 12a: tam +Kur-Rv™ (Suruppak) 

[Fo. iv, 12: Kas-su (?)-ru“]; 23a: [*™/min]J-ni-lu [Fo. iv, 23: 

[. . .] t-ni-tb]. The first, second (nearly), fourth, and sixth 

of these readings are also those of Strassmaier. 

In elegant little maps (1 :5,000,000) Dr. Forrer has contrived 
to exhibit the organization of the empire in every stage of 
development. 

2. History or Assyria. By A. T. Otmsteap, Professor 
of History, Curator of the Oriental Museum, University 
of Illinois. 9} x 6}, xxx + 695 pp., 80 plates, map. 
New York, London: Scribners, 1923. 

This is something of a magnum opus. Preliminary special 
studies have been appearing for many years in the American 
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oriental, legal, historical, geographical, and political journals ; 
and the author has in preparation new editions of the historical 
records of the principal Assyrian kings. Professor Olmstead 
was well prepared to write the much-needed history of Assyria. 

There are added the attractions of 177 excellent illustra- 
tions, coloured frontispiece, gorgeous cover, and a moderate 
price withal (30s.). 

_  Itis a special feature of this history that the official records 

have been so happily supplemented from the Assyrian Letters. 
Here we benefit in advance by the work on the Letters which 
Professor Waterman is about to publish. The narrative is 
put together largely in the phrases of the original texts. This 
method gives piquancy to what would otherwise be rather 
dull, and—reason given by the author—effects the right 
psychological reaction. 

To make some errors in 800 pages is human. Derivation of 
Boghazkéi cuneiform from the Cappadocian (p. 34) is probably 
an error (Sitz. d. preus. Akad., 1919, p. 1031); the father of 
Hattusilis is far from being “the first known king of the 
Hittites ” (35) ; but in these matters it was perhaps impossible 
to incorporate the newest results. P. 16 (on the writing): “ our 
earliest records . . . show that the [pictographic] meaning 
of these signs had been completely lost ” is astonishing, even 
if modified by p. 573. Two well-known figures from Nimrud 
are designated Marduk and Tiamat, although the dragon is 
rightly referred to as “ he ” (102). The old interpretation of 
“taking the hands of Bel” (181, 405) is probably wrong 
(Thureau-Dangin, Rit. accad., 146°). Did the orange grow 
in Assyria in Sargon’s day (270)? Mas‘udi says that it was 
introduced into Iraq and Syria from India by way of Oman 
after ax. 300 (Marij 32, near end). “Nergal, the Arab 
sun-god ” (23) is surprising. It seems a pity that a peculiar 
transcription, Urta, for the usual Ninirta, has been adopted 
throughout and so popularized: one objection is KAR. 31, 
obv. 10, “Ninu-urta. On p. 54, with apparent reference to 
the thirteenth century, “ Dilmun . . . was an island in the 
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Persian Gulf, noted for its pearls ”’ is misleading ; the curious 
thing is that Tilmun, though probably Bahrain, is not noted 
for its pearls in cuneiform literature—rather for wood, copper, 
bronze, dates, onions. Inthe map Ushw has another situation 
than that indicated on p. 418 £. (is it perhaps MDM (h), 
Jos. 19, 29, and so further north than in map or text ?).* 

The popularism of the work is strongly marked. The fair 
pages are kept as free as may be from footnotes, typographic 
distinctions, and other usual and useful devices of science ; 
there are no tables—not so much as a list of kings; there is 
no formal chronology; “bibliography is reduced to a 
minimum” ; results are generally given without argument or 
any hint of possible or actual controversy. 

The first and last pages are an apology for the Assyrians. 


” Apparently the author finds them in most ways superior to the 


Babylonians. As for atrocities, their kings pretended, from 
vanity or political motives, to be more frightful than they 
really were. They were not worse than other imperialists. 
. . . I wonder much (also) at the claim : “ We must recognize 
that the firm foundation of modern imperial organization 
was laid by the Assyrians” (p. ix; similarly p. 650). 

It will be obvious that many minor imperfections would 
not prevent this from being now the most reliable general 
history of Assyria. 


3, 4. Oxrorp Eprrions or Cungrrorm Texts (Inscrir- 
tions). Edited under the direction of 8. Lanapon, 
Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. Vol.i: Tae H. Wexp- 
Bronpext ContecTion in the Ashmolean Museum, 
vol. i: SuMeRIAN AND Semitic RELIGIOUS AND 
Hisrortca, Texps. 12} x 10, iv + 60 pp., 45 plates. 
Vol. ii: The Wetp-Biunpett CoLection, vol. ii: 

? For a future edition it may be useful to indicate formal slips in 38, 21 

(== Telibinus); 59, 1 (= Babylonia ?); 64, 26 (confusion of Musri ?); 

213, 20 (end); 235, 19; 333, 32; 480, 1 ff; 499, 2; 689[a], 32. 


* Inscriptions in the title of vol. i is changed to Tezts in that of vol. ii, 
because (I think) OROT. makes a safer abbreviation than OFCI. 
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Historica Inscriptions, containing principally the 
Chronological Prism W.-B. 444. iii + 36 pp., 7 plates. 
By 8. Laypcon, M.A. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 

These volumes contain principally material purchased by 
Mr. H. Weld-Blundell in Iraq. Certain imperfections in the 
editing are explained by the desire of the indefatigable author 
to bring out the W.-B. texts before departing for the excava- 
tions at Kis last winter. His readers will be sincerely grateful 
for the prompt publication of the important texts that occur 
in both volumes. It would be out of place in these circum- 
stances to notice any faulty expressions; but perhaps a few 
trifling errors of a different kind may be usefully noted. 
W.-B. 169, iv, 17, Innint, thy great son [dumu gal-zu] Sin is 
glorified makes Innini mother of her father; rather great(ly) 
wise (or much-knowing) daughter of Sin. W.-B. 190, 3: 
probably bur wti-su, cf. 1. 4 f. W.-B. 198, 1, read ASur- 
nasir-pal, and probably add Mag at the end of 1. 2; correct 
to Mas in 199, 3; in W.-B. 444, i, 20, vii, 31, 33, 
transcription differs from copy; former is right (collated). 

Vol. i contains twenty texts from the W.-B. collection and 
two others. It would be impossible to do justice in a short 
review to the liturgical pieces here edited with so much 
appreciation. I will give instead the remaining space to the 
legend W.-B. 162, which is probably the most generally 
interesting, and to which Professor Langdon also gives the 
place of honour. In the following interpretation of the story, 
which sometimes differs from Professor Langdon’s, my own 
suggestions are italicized. It will be seen that, whether these 
suggestions are justified or not, the legend is very significant 
for Sumerian origins. I, 1-17 (broken): something has 
happened at Suruppak and Uruk. I, 18-20 (scene, probably 
at Dér on the Elamite border): Lugalbanda tells Innini that 
Ensigga has risen upon her, and destroyed the fields [*Ensigga = 
green-lord ; a water-god ? Doubtful: but the following exploit 
of Lugalbanda, whose foe is never plainly named, may well be 
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the Urukian variant to the fundamental legend of Ninurta, 
conqueror of river-dragons]. I, 21-II, 1: the hero therefore 
sets out for Sumer, to save his mother’s city of Uruk. After 
a conflict with dragons, he reaches Kullab, suburb of Uruk. 
II, 2-16: here (af the sanctuary of Innini?) he meets 
Enmerkar, king of Uruk, who is found at prayer, claiming 
Innini’s favour towards his city. II, 17-28: Lugalbanda adds 
a prayer from himself. II, 29-III, 4 gives two responses by 
Innini, in answer to the two prayers. Enmerkar is to return 
to Uruk (i.e. from the suburb), while his cousin Lugalbanda, 
like a young boar defeats the enemy ; Innini herself will then 
come to Kullab: Enmerkar is exhorted to have courage and to 
trust Innini and her son. III, 5-18: Lugalbanda proceeds 
to expel the enemy, even from the seven-mountains; and 
when the enemy pan no more surround Innini in the gipar 
(on the seven- staged ziggurat), she arrives at Kullab. 
III, 14-23: she rejoices in her son, and with some disdain for 
the people whom he, unsupported, has just rescued, she asks him : 
“ Why is it thou alone that hast brought the tidings from 
Suruppak ?” (apparently the scene of the conflict). III, 24~ 
IV, 12: he answers by reminding her of Enmerkar’s prayer 
for favour, and his own commendation thereof. IV, 13-end : 
she is placated, and promises blessings to Uruk and Suruppak, 
principally in the matter of water and fertility; but if the 
citizens are not worthy of her, she will go back to Dér.? 
Vol. ii. A preliminary account of W.-B. 444 was Professor 
Langdon’s contribution at the centenary celebrations of the 
Society. This precious document gives for the first time 
11, 19: ba-, reflex.; -e-, 2nd pers. loc. infix. I, 20: igi-ba-ab-hul 
certainly = he destroyed. II, 13: mar-tu galu ge-nu-zu, possibly = “ the 
flood, the rebel” ; but there is no necessary reference to the existing 
situation. II, 31: éed-a-a-ne-ne = Brother of their [the Urukians’] father, 
ie. brother of Enmerkar, who is (I, 27, etc.) son of Babbar, who is 
brother of Innini, who is mother of Lugalbands, who is therefore cousin 
to Enmerkar. III, 2: me-e(?), 1st pers.; 80 also enclit. -me-nam II, 39, 
III, 1. Ill, 4: bara, prohibit (of. 3). III, 12: -da, locat. (or conjunct.) ; 


numma-, reflex.; -a3,=a-éu. ITI, 23: Suruppak co-ordinated with 
eri-la, 


ie 
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the nearly complete canon of 133 sovereigns of the land, 
with their capitals and regnal years, from the beginning— 
when kingship “descended from heaven” 4—until the 
dynasty of Isin. It bristles with points of interest . .. The 
title of the volume invites one to attend especially to the 
chronology. Many matters of detail are now cleared up in 
the annotations. In the (less important) table, pp. 22-6, are 
signs of haste. Is it possible that Mesilim could belong to 
the dynasty of Awan? He would be earlier, according to the 
scheme, by some seven or eight centuries than Entemena of 
Laga’ ; the latter’s inscription, SAK. p. 36, n., and what is 
known of the history of LagaS, suggest a far shorter period. 
Moreover, ‘ Ila-Shamash”’ would live about five centuries 
after Mesilim, although the former's script is the more archaic. 
Pp. 23 f. show a sort of conflation of two different systems : 
Lugalzaggisi would be reigning c. 3023 and c. 2833. 

But it is to the absolute chronology that the author has 
devoted special attention in this work. He reports a new 
investigation by Dr. Fotheringham of the astronomical date 
in the sixth year of Ammizaduga on which pre-Babylonian 
chronology depends. Dr. Fotheringham decides upon 
1916-15 3.c., a year between Father Kugler’s former date 
1972-1, which has become generally accepted, and that 
proposed by the same in 1922, viz. 1796-5. Result—the 
usual dates are to be reduced by 56 years. But this is not 
all. The new list makes it nearly certain, as our author 
points out, that the dynasty of AkSak was contemporary 
with Kis I1J—surely also with Kis IV. Probably, too, 
Dr. Weidner’s unpublished theory (cf. p. iii—and already in 
1922, C. T. Gadd, Early Dynasties)—that Uruk III (and 
obviously part of Agade) synchronize with Kis [V—must be 
accepted. The synchronisms from Laga’ will fit in nicely. 
I think also that the antique-looking Uruk I (and perhaps 

1 The author has pointed out to me that his translation of ¢, which 


has been criticized, is supported by the parallel—éar-ru-tum i-na éa-ma-i 
ur-da-am (Etana-Myth, eg. KB. vi, 684, 22). 
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Ur J) in the south were contemporary with Kis J in the north : 
the unification of the Land probably took a certain time. 
Finally, the figures substituted for the mythological periods 
of the early dynasties may be too high. One may justifiably 
operate with an average based on the eighty trustworthy 
numbers from Mari onwards: this is c. thirteen years to a 
reign. From all this it follows that, so far as the present 
document is concerned, the post-diluvian tradition need not 
go beyond c. 3500 8.0.4 Professor Langdon gives c. 5500. 


5. Assyrian Meproat Texts, from the originals in the 
British Museum. By R. Campsett THompson, M.A., 
FS.A. 13} x 8, vii pp., 107 plates. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 

This notable contribution to Assyriology contains the text 
of 660 cuneiform medical tablets (excluding joins), for the 
most part hitherto unpublished, from the library of 
ASurbanipal. It is interesting that that king was much con- 
cerned about his health—as may be seen in the extracts from 
the letters in Olmstead, Hist. 411-14; and one has only to 
study Mr. Campbell Thompson’s bibliography (p. iii) to see 
how very much—at least absolutely—the medical collection 
from Kuyunjik exceeds all others. (For completeness the 
medical texts from Boghazkéi, in KUB. iv, could now be 
added to the bibliography.) The tablets are, of course, mostly 
copies from older ones. The author notices in this connexion 
that remarkable reference in K. 4023, iv, 22 ff., to a tradition 
from “the ancient rulers [vuN-me”-e, rather sages] before 
the Flood . . .” Assyriologists will be pleased to have on 
plates 104 f. the full publication of this often-quoted tablet. 

In the Proceedings of the R. Society of Medicine, xvii, 1924, 
1-34, is a first instalment of translations—without transcrip- 
tion, but with full annotation. Many new words for the 
lexicon. As already in The Devils, the author makes much 


* 2076 (end of Isin) -+ 691 (as in list, taking best or average of variants : 
Langdon’s figures would give c, 677) + ¢. 40 (Kix IV, before synchronism 
with Agade) + c. 13 (Ki8 IIT) + 136 (Mari) + 559 (43 kings x 13) = 3515. 
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use of Syriac analogues: often with good success, but some- 
times, perhaps, without necessity—in the onion-cure for dry 
eyes (8, 1, 11) is not haSd “squeeze” (?) as quotable as 
a Af. “rub”? The minerals, plants, and animals used in 
the pharmacopeeia create many little problems. On plants 
a work to be entitled The Assyrian Herbal is promised. This 
is very good news. In the identification of stones the author 
is sometimes on the side of caution. Is not Ka-Mi (trans., 
p- 7) probably black basalt, and possibly to be transcribed 
salamdu (Boson, Les métaux and les pierres . . . 25, 58', ete.) ; 
and DaG-Gaz (ibid.) something similar to cinnabar, like 
the next word (cf. Haupt, OLZ. xvi, 493)? In the 
fascinating term DAG-PA Sa 7 DaR”-Sa (pl. iii, No. 2, 16) it 
is tempting to find a “ ziggurat stone with its 7 colours” 
(cf. &pa). AN-KAL énd (9, 1, ii, 32, etc.), rendered pupil of 
the eye, may be transcribed (KAR. 102, 12) lamassat nd = 
guardians of the eyes (?). Ebeling, MVAG. 1918, ii, p. 73, 
understands eyebrows, which will not suit our ophthalmic‘(?) 
case: but eyelids might be considered. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Campbell Thompson's copies 
are beautiful and clear. 


The following are four publications concerning “ Hittite”: — 

6. Keriscurmtrexte avs Boouazkit. 4 Heft. Auto- 

graphiert von E. Forrer. (= 30, Wissenschaftliche 

Veroffentlichung der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschatt, 

4 Heft.) 14} x 10, 80 plates. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1920. 

7, 8 Dm Bocuazxé1-Texte mw Umsonrr. 1 Band: 

Einleitung: Die Keilschrift von Boghazkéi. Von Ear 

Forrer. 48 pp. 2 Band, 1 Heft: Geschichtliche Texte 

aus dem alten Chatti-Reich. Autographiert von Ex 

Forrer. 56 pp. (= 41, u. 42, 1, Wissensch. Veroff. d. 
D.O.G.). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1922. 

9. Kzugrasten zon Heruirerzeir, eine geographische 

Untersuchung. Von Atsrecut Girze. (= Orient u. 
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Antike, herausg. von G. Bergstrisser u. F. Boll, 1.) 
9} x 6, 32 pp., map. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1924. 

Those of the ten thousand fragments of text from Boghazkéi 
which belong to Constantinople or to Germany are published 
as follows. The Orient-Gesellschaft has brought out six 
fascicules of autographed copies (1916-23) in the well-known 
Reilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi [recognized as KBo}; not to 
be confounded with the new series Keilschrifturkunden aus 
Boghazkéi [KUB], with similar contents, but published by 
the Berlin Museum. We have for review KBo. 4. KBo has 
now ceased to appear, and since 1922 the Orient-Gesellschaft 
publishes instead Die Boghazkoi-Texte in Umschrift [BoT U]. 
These are not (usually) transcriptions of texts published 
elsewhere in cuneiform, but texts newly published in tran- 
scription alone. The first two fascicules are for review. Like 
KBo. 4 they are the work of E. Forrer, a Hethwologist of the 
first rank. I venture little more than a descriptive account of 
these volumes. 

6. The contents of KBo. 4 are miscellaneous—religious, 
historical, and (No. 12, according to Dr. Forrer) a patent of 
nobility. All are Kanisian,' except the Luwian glosses in 
No. 11. The religious texts are a ritual, an exorcism, prayers, 
and examples of that peculiar form which is characteristic of 
Boghazkéi—descriptions of religious functions. Of these 
No. 9, according to the subscription, refers to a feast of the 
gods Dah-Sum-Sar and Ilbaba (name of the personal god of 
Sargon of Agade, which occurs often at Boghazkii, cf. Weidner, 
Boghazkii-Studien, 6, 97 f., on this significant fact); No. 13 - 
had been introduced. to us already by Hrozny, Bogh.-Stud. 5, 
44. The historical texts include annals of Mursilis (No. 4); 
the rest are treaties. 


1 Dr. Forrer first proposed kanesisch—from the city Kane§ (now rather 
pronounced Kanis)—as a name for the ordinary language of Boghazkdi. 
Tt is not quite certain that the name is justified, but it seems right, any- 
way, to abandon “ Hittite " (as a linguistic term) to the language so named 
in the texts. A no leas violent change of vocabulary has been achieved in 
the case of “ Akkadian ”. 
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7. The transcribed texts are introduced by a volume on the 
script and the method of transcription. The following is of 
general interest. The orthography of Boghazkéi suggests 
a derivation from that of the Babylonian schools in the 
Hammurabi period; and Dr. Forrer now proposes that the 
writing was introduced, not by trade, but by scholars sent 
by the Hittite kings to study in Babylonia. (More likely, 
perhaps, the Hittite king—like Charlemagne—procured the 
services of foreign scholars at his own court.) 

Only ten signs were polyphonic with phonetically unrelated 
values.’ Two tables give the values arranged alphabetically 
(303), and the signs (709, all variants being—most usefully 
—included). The first list gives, besides the transcription, 
the pronunciation, subdivided into Babylonian, Kanisian, 
and Harrian (with Hittite and Balaic). Thus Dr. Forrer’s 
transcription of phonetically written words does not necessarily 
indicate pronunciation : e.g. § (in transcription, corresponding 
to Babylonian pronunciation) is to be pronounced s in 
Kanisian. The method of transcription has certainly been 
elaborately planned ; and having mastered its principles and 
the conventions as to characters, dots, strokes, scratches, and 
exclamations, one discovers the advantages of this new way 
of publication. 


8. 2 BoTU contains texts of unusual importance, all 
connected with the history of the early empire. A king-list 
printed on the cover gives twelve Hatti kings between the 
time of Naram-Sin and c. 1775. Can Bimbiras come between 
Hattusilis I and Mursilis I? In spite of No. 23a, §§ 7-8? 

The following will give an idea of the value of the contents. 
No. 1 is a fragment from the Kanisian version of Sargon’s 
campaign against Burushanda, i.e. of the recently recovered 
Sar tamhari epic. Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are about Naram-Sin. No. 3, 
i, 8 ff, mentions seventeen kings (so already CT. 13, 44, 
obv. ii, 18) who were allied against him; among them a king 
of Amurru, by name Ag-va-a-a-ru-va-aS! No. 5 mentions 
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the famous sa-Gaz, apparently as in the service of Naram-Sin. 
Itis becoming pretty clear that these were West Semitic soldiers 
of fortune, called in their own language habiri, which word 
probably means neither bandits (being sometimes used in 
a good sense), nor allies of the civilized powers (being 
capable of a bad sense, as the ideogram shows), but 
companions. Nos. 7 and 8 are inscriptions of the 
Great Kings of Kussar, apparently a seat of empire before 
Boghazkéi. (The cuneiform of No. 8 is now in KUB. i, 16.) 
Then come texts of kings of the Hatti. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of No. 23, which gives a summary 
history of the Hittite kingdom before Telibinus. (Con- 
structed from eight fragments already partly published in 
KBo. iii, 1 [cf. KBo. i, 27; and now also KUB.]: would 
that Dr. Forrer had assisted us when possible with such 
references!) Finally five texts give lists of offerings to 
numerous deceased kings and queens. 


9. Herr Gitze seems to have studied all published texts 
from Boghazkéi that contain geographical data, and the results 
are embodied in a very useful pamphlet. A coherent system of 
identifications may sometimes be sufficiently tested at a 
single point: anyway, space allows me to take up but one. 
Let it be that first considered by our author, the vexed 
question of Kizwadna. This land certainly touched a sea 
and included a Comana: but which sea and which Comana ? 
Herr Gétze puts it between the Euxine and the Iris; a rival 
theory, on the Mediterranean and about the southern Comana. 
It seems to me that the one fact, of those adduced, which 
definitely makes for the northern position is the location on the 
Kizwadnan border of a city Saliyas (KBo. i, 5, col. iv, 45; 
cf. p. 4), which is also on the border of Datassas (KBo. iv, 10, 
obv. 29; cf. p. 18), which was near Kuwaliya-Mira and was 
probably in N.W. Asia Minor (Musilis-treaty, § 3; KUB. vi, 
41, etc.; seep. 17). [It should be said that Professor Sayce, 

Journ. Hellen. Stud., 1923, 45 f—not known to Herr Gitze— 
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has also examined KX Bo. iv, 10, and locates Tarkhuntas (i.e. 
Datassas) N.W. of the Gulf of Antioch, identifying some of 
its cities there, one of the most striking equations being Biassas 
=mod. Piyas (Baiae) : Herr Gitze, however, probably rightly 
reads this name Pi-ta§-5a, supported by IZ;j8acos (in Mysia), 
IInéacis (in Caria), and Pd inthe Egyptian Kadeé-lists; more- 
over, Pedassa would be correct according to Forrer’s tables.] 
A thin chain of proof for a northern Kizwadna seems to exist : 
but it would be more satisfying if Herr Gitze had answered 
the article of Mr. Sidney Smith in Journ. Egypt. Archaol., 
1922, 45-7. 


10. Earty Arcuirecture iv Western Asta: Chaldean, 
Hittite, Assyrian, Persian. A Historical Outline. (In 
series: The Origins of Architecture.) By Epwarp Bett, 
M.A., F.S.A. 8 x 54, xvi + 252 pp., map. London: 
Bell, 1924. 

About a third of the book contains summaries of the early 
history of the lands in question. These are not altogether 
satisfactory, being based—almost inevitably—on works that 
are to some extent superannuated. On the other hand, the 
parts of the book that are principal show—as we should 
expect from the author of this series—an expert knowledge 
of ancient architecture. 

Mr. Bell is specially interested in the genetic relations of the 
national styles of the ancient East. An important conclusion 
is the Hittite or Anatolian-Syrian origin of much ancient art. 
The voluted capital would have come from Anatolia both to 
Tonians and (in the form shown by the Khorsabad relief) to 
Assyrians; the Hittite influence is seen also in the Greek 
frieze and in the Assyrian (and Persian) wall-decorations. 
Again, in the ancestry of sphinx-like figures, and in that of the 
winged disk and its relatives, the link between Assyria and 
Egypt would be Hittite. This is probable: for an Egyptian 
architect at a Hittite court see KUB. iii, 67, rev. 1 ff.; Gdtze, 
p. 27. A section on the architecture of Urartu, as known 
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from Sargon’s reliefs, would probably have further confirmed 
Mr. Bell’s theory of the Anatolian antecedents of Greek 


architecture. The book is very well illustrated. 
E. Burrows. 


Tue Home or an Eastern Cran. A Story of the Palaungs 
of the Shan States. By Mrs. Lesum Mize, F.R.AI., 
MRAS. 9 x 6, vi+428 pp., 25 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1924. 

About fourteen years ago Mrs. Leslie Milne gave us her 
beautiful volume on the Shans at Home (John Murray, 1910), 
although in 1921 she published an elementary Palaung 
Grammar, containing a valuable introduction by Mr. C. O. 
Blagden. The volume now before us has been written on 
the same pleasant lines as the first, and with the same strong 
sense of humour. We have in it an account of a people who 
are little known, for the Rumais, or Palaungs, inhabit the 
far-off Northern Shin states, parts of which are situated 
distant from roads or railways, seldom visited by Europeans, 
and perhaps never before by a European lady. The general 
reader will find much to interest him in the book, but to 
ethnologists and folk-lorists it will appeal strongly, specially 
those who are seeking further information about the Mén- 
Khmér peoples. There is a detailed and most interesting 
account of the tribe, not a page of which is dull or too crowded 
with vernacular names, and there are many interesting folk- 
tales. Amongst the last is the story of “I-Bai”, in which 
we have the account of a cannibal father, who killed his 
baby girl and served her up in a curry which the mother ate 
unwittingly. This tale is on much the same lines as that of 
the Khasi, ka Likai, except that inthe Khasi tale the mother 
threw herself down a precipice and afterwards became a 
waterfall. Besides this folk-tale there are other points of 
similarity between Palaungs and Khasis, e.g. the dress of 
the Palaung female, which is described as resembling the 
hood and coils of a snake, which is very like that of the Khasi 
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woman; and the numerous points of contact between the 
Palaung and Khasi languages which have been referred to 
before by Sir George Grierson, Logan, Schmidt, and Blagden. 
There are, however, some points of dissimilarity. The Khasis 
observe the matriarchate and practise it to this day, women 
are the owners of all real property, descent being reckoned 
through the female. This does not appear to be the case 
with the Palaungs. The Khasis erect memorial stones, and 
in particular stones to their reputed primeval ancestress. 
There is no mention of any such Palaung custom. The 
Khasis burn their dead and preserve the ashes in clan or 
family ossuaries. The Palaungs bury their dead, except in 
the cases of some of their chiefs who are burnt. The Palaungs 
are Buddhists, the Khasis, except those who have become 
Christians, are animists. The practice of divination by the 
breaking of eggs, so prevalent amongst the Khasis, does not 
seem to obtain amongst the Palaungs, who on the contrary 
appear to have adopted the Shin custom of foretelling events 
by means of the femur bones of. fowls, which are scraped of 
every vestige of flesh, small bamboo splinters being inserted 
into the foramina. The diagram given on p. 273 in this 
connexion is similar to those we have seen in the possession 
of some Ahom deodhais, or priests, in Assam, the Ahoms 
being, of course, Shans. Mrs. Leslie Milne is to be heartily 
congratulated on the result of her long and patient studies of 
a tribe hitherto almost unknown, except to the readers of the 
Upper Burma and Shan States Gazetteer, and we are deeply 
grateful to her for having presented to us her conclusions in 
such a readable and convenient form. Her beautiful photo- 
graphs and the excellent index are useful additions. 
P. R. Gurpon. 


Tue CHILDREN or THE Sun. By W. J. Perry, M.A. 
83 x 54, xv + 552 pp., 16 maps. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., 1923. 

In this work an attempt is made to prove that all civilization 
is essentially one, being derived ultimately by diffusion 
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from a single centre, to wit Egypt. The author supports 
this thesis by a comparative study of an enormous number of 
- facts covering a very large part of the world’s area and 
derived from a great many different sources, of very varying 
value. It is permissible to doubt whether such an all- 
embracing thesis can ever be strictly proved. But even if it 
were only “invested with a considerable degree of probability ”, 
this line of research is no doubt an interesting and legitimate 
one and many readers might well be grateful for a scientific 
classification of the facts compared, though they might not 
agree with the author's inferences from them. Civilization 
presents many problems. Why does it crop up here and not 
there? Why does it tend to decay after it has reached a 
certain point ? Why does it, where it exists, show a relative 
uniformity of character ? And why is such uniformity often 
impaired by the absence of certain elements that are found 
elséwhere ? 

To some of these questions the old school of anthropologists, 
so far as it dealt with them at all, replied that human minds 
and needs are much the same everywhere, except in so far as 
environments differ and on occasion individuals of excep- 
tionally original mentality are born who start new movements 
which may or may not develop further according to local 
circumstances, favourable or otherwise. The new school 
represented by the author of this book finds these explanations 
unsatisfactory. It regards the relative uniformity of the 
human mind as a mere a priori assumption, and, by implica- 
tion at any rate, counters it with another, namely that nothing 
was ever invented or discovered more than once and that real 
originality was confined to one small centre. It is, however, 
difficult to understand why one region, and one only, should 
have been so singularly favoured by fortune. We must 
believe, it seems, that the rest of the world waited indefinitely 
‘in an attitude of passive and patient receptivity until Egyptian 
ideas percolated to it by slow degrees. 

What then is the “ archaic civilization ” which is supposed 
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to have been thus diffused? Mr. Perry enumerates fifteen 
elements of it, including inter alia such diverse matters as 
agriculture by means of irrigation, certain uses of stone, 
pottery-making, metal-working, the sun-cult, certain kinds of 
human sacrifices, mother-right, totemic clans, and exogamy. 
It is only by a considerable stretch of the term “ civilization ” 
that some of these can be included under it, but he is entitled 
to define his terms in his own way. He accounts for the 
diffusion of the elements he enumerates by the theory of an 
early and widespread search for valuable materials such as 
gold, pearls, copper, etc. The “Children of the Sun”, 
adventurers from the supposed original civilized centre, 
wandered over a great part of the earth to seek such things, and 
some of them settled down in places where they found them 
and there propagated all or some of the elements of their own 
civilization. 

It is certainly a curious and heterogeneous list. Social 
systems are not easily imposed nor are they objects of barter 
like pots or knives ; they grow up from deep-seated and very 
ancient roots. One would have thought that mother-right, 
for example, was not a thing that even a primitive savage 
need have required to be taught by immigrants of higher 
culture. Its substratum, the uniquely intimate relationship of 
a child to its mother, is obviously everywhere a simple matter 
of observed fact, whereas fatherhood is in essence an act of 
faith and a pious opinion. It is, therefore, quite in harmony 
with this fundamental fact that traces of mother-right have 
been found practically all over the inhabited world. Why 
suppose that in every case (except one) they are of alien 
introduction? Totemism, again, involves ideas of the close 
relation of man to animals, plants, etc., which seem to belong 
rather to the childhood of the race than to any influence from 
a higher civilization; and the exogamy that so often accom- 
panies it is susceptible of several explanations, none of which 
has so far been conclusively proved to be the right one. 
Mr. Perry would derive exogamy from “a compact between 
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the two sides of the ruling group, whereby intermarriage 
took place” (p. 382). But intermarriage is one thing, 
exogamy is quite another; and the hypothesis of a sort of 
contrat social of exclusive intermarriage strikes one as an 
eighteenth century conception somewhat incongruous in 
a modern environment. Is it credible that such a wide- 
spread institution, presumably corresponding to some real or 
supposed need, or based on some idea which we have not as 
yet been able to recapture, was imposed from without on an 
enormous number of savage tribes by foreign rulers who for. 
some unexplained reason (perhaps a reason of state) had 
adopted it for themselves? And why should the cult of the 
ubiquitous sun have awaited a long delayed foreign intro- 
duction ? 

Some years ago an erudite German tried to find the original 
source of all civilization in Babylonia. Now it has been 
shifted to the valley of the Nile. But recent researches in 
Mesopotamia seem to indicate that Egypt may find its old 
rival in the field again. And if a single centre of civilization 
is to be postulated, who knows that somewhere or other on 
earth there may not have been one more ancient than either 
of these two? Few countries are fortunate enough to have 
a climate that can preserve their most ancient records from 
decay. In that respect, it must be conceded, Egypt and 
Babylonia have indeed been highly favoured by nature. But 
that fact does not suffice to prove that either of them was 
the oldest civilized centre; and anyhow, is there any real 


need for a single centre as a sort of deus ex machina ? ——— 


I have referred to the multifarious variety of the materials 
from which the main thesis of this book is built up. It 
would take half a dozen specialists to test or sift them in 
their entirety, and sometimes they have been rather too much 
for Mr. Perry. I can only attempt to follow him in a few 
matters of detail affecting a small department of his researches, 
and must leave the evidence drawn from India, America, ete., 
for others to discuss, merely remarking in passing that his 
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inveterate Euhemerism turns Asuras, Garudas, and N: agas into 
rival tribes of men. But I note with some surprise his state- 
ment (pp. 104-5) that the Polynesians left India about 
450 B.o. (though another authority cited in a footnote would 
make their point of departure the Persian Gulf). To say 
nothing of the astonishingly late date, all linguistic evidence 
(for what it is worth) connects them not with India or Persia 
but with the coast of Indo-China, especially the eastern part 
thereof. It is more than doubtful whether the Malays 
“originated in the Menangkabau district of Sumatra”, 
and it is quite certain that “their earliest migrations ’’ did 
not “date from about a.p. 1160, when they settled in 
Singapore ” (p. 109). This entirely apocryphal date is based 
merely on calculations of the lengths of reigns of Malay 
rulers as given in the Séjarah Mélayu, a Malay “ historical” 
work of the early part of the seventeenth century, whose 
chronology was utterly disproved by myself more than a 
quarter of a century ago. Moreover, one does. not see the 
relevance of such a statement, which is followed by others 
about the spread of the Hinduized Javanese, Islamized Bugis, 
etc. Nobody ever denied that many races have migrated, 
but what has all this to do with the diffusion of an archaic 
civilization which ex hypothesi must have happened (if at all) 
a great many centuries before these relatively recent move- 
ments? Elsewhere (pp. 83, 86) Mr. Perry repeats the exploded 
legend of Phcenician influence and a Pheenician script in 
Sumatra. The supposed Pheenician script of Sumatra is most 
indubitably merely a local modification of Southern Brahmi, 
and in this case the author relies with undue confidence on 
Gerini (whose own sources are cited in his Researches on 
Ptolemy’s Geography, p. 597, n.). I do not stress such minor 
inaccuracies as the application of the name “‘ Austronesian ”’ 
to the Austroasiatic group of languages or the spelling of 
“ Talaing ” as “ Tailing” (p.95). But it seems worth while to 
point out that Mr. Perry’s sources are not always unimpeach- 
able. Incidentally, it must be recorded that a long Biblio- 
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graphy and full Index make it easy to thread one’s way 
amongst them. 

I cannot venture to anticipate the degree of acceptance 
which these new theories may achieve. For my own part, 
I must confess that in spite of the learning and ingenuity of 
this new school, in which Mr. Perry holds high rank, I remain 


entirely unconvinced. 
C. O. BLaGpEn. 


Works on Indo-China and Indonesia 


Ars Astatica V: Bronzes Kuwers. By Groron Capks. '%) 


13} x10}, 63 pp., 51 plates. Paris and Brussels: G. van 
Oest et Cie., 1923. 
‘This beautifully illustrated descriptive catalogue of bronzes 


- i re upon data gathered by P. Lefévre-Pontalis in the 


public and private collections at Bangkok, the royal palace-at 
Phnom Penh, and the museums of Cambodia and the French 
School at Hanoi. It is preceded by an Introduction dealing 
with former publications on the subject and a general descrip- 
tion of the objects dealt with. These objects, in various 
alloys of metal that may, for short, be classed under the 
generic term “ bronze”, are of special interest both from the 
artistic and the iconographical point of view, being mostly 
statuettes of Hindu or Buddhist divinities and worshipful 
personages (Buddhas and Bodhisattvas), or else adjuncts to 
religious rites, such as bells, candlesticks, etc. They illustrate 
the development of a branch of Indian art in the old kingdom 
of Cambodia, which was artistically the most important region 
of Indo-China. 

The author, while frankly pointing out that small bronzes 
are easily transported and that, generally speaking, the place 
of origin of any individual piece is unknown, lays down certain 
canons which, in his view, make it possible to distinguish 
Cambodian bronzes from those of Siam and India proper. 
It must be admitted that, broadly speaking, these various 
schools have strikingly characteristic differences. But in 
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view of the fact that among the specimens here illustrated as 
Cambodian there are several varieties of styles, it may be 
permissible to doubt whether the Cambodian origin of them all 
is absolutely certain. There are here, at any rate, materials 
for a fruitful comparative study, which, however, the present 
reviewer is not qualified to undertake ; and in any event the 
author’s careful and learned descriptions, together with the 
excellent plates, will be an invaluable assistance to all future 
students. It would have been much more convenient if the 
sheets of tissue paper that protect the plates had been bound 
with the volume: lying loose as they do, they continually get 
displaced every time one looks at a plate, and if the book is 
consulted as often as it deserves to be, they will certainly 
become crumpled, soiled, and eventually destroyed in the 
handling. 


Wir MenscHEN DER INDONESIScCHEN Expr. Ul. Dzr 
INTELLEKT DER INDONESISCHEN Rasse. By RENwaRD 
Branpsretrer. 8} x 6, 30 pp. Lucerne: E. Haag, 
1923. 

In this third part of his study of Indonesian Semantics 
Dr. Brandstetter examines the terms involved in the expression 
of such ideas as perception, thought, abstraction, judgment, 
intellect, etc., and by means of an analysis of a number of 
examples drawn from many languages shows that the 
intellectual processes of the Indonesians are much the same 
as those of the Indo-European races. His data certainly 
suffice to disprove the allegations made by some authorities 
that the Indonesians are incapable of abstract thinking and 
deficient in the perception of differences in certain ranges of 
sensation. For my own part, I should be disposed, on other 
grounds, to reject the second charge entirely ; it is notorious 
that Indonesians are accurate observers of natural objects, 
particularly as regards flowers and trees. As for abstract 
thought, probably Dr. Brandstetter would concede that 
though quite capable of it, they are not more inclined to 
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spend their time at it than the generality of mankind every- 
where else. The average man has too many other things to 
do, and perforce, or by natural inclination and preference, 
leaves speculative thought to a select few who have a liking 
for it and also leisure to indulge in it. Dr. Brandstetter’s 
handling of the linguistic evidence is, as usual, scientifically 

, exact, and he is characteristically lucid in the exposition of 

his thesis. 

Brrrish Nortx Bornzo. By Owen Rorrer, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.A.L, with an Introduction by Sir West Rmcrway, 
G.C.B., etc. 8} x 54, xvi +404 pp., 42 illustrations, 
2 maps. London, etc.: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1922. 

This is a very excellent work by a competent writer with 
loca] experience, and contains pretty nearly all that need be 
known about the country with which it deals. Its geography, 
native population, history, administration, forests, agri- 
culture, minerals, native customs and folk-lore, ete., are 
treated in successive chapters in a very readable, interesting, 
and lucid manner. There is a useful bibliography, a good 
index, and an appendix of statistics, to which is added 

a valuable (though too brief) comparative vocabulary of words 

from seventeen native dialects (besides Malay) with English 

equivalents, and the illustrations are well chosen and well 
reproduced. 


Un Royaume Disparv. Les Cams er teur Art. By 
Jeanne Levpa, with a Preface by Louis Frnor. 

10 x 6}, 207 pp., 28 illustrations (including 1 map and 

1 plan). Paris and Brussels: G. van Oest et Cie., 1923. 

As M. Finot points out in his Preface, this little work, though 
preceded by several publications dealing with the same subject, 
nevertheless supplies a real need. Champa is still a terra 
incognita, not merely to the general reader but even to many 
other people who ought to know better. Mme. Leuba has 
availed herself of the results of the latest researches, in some of 
which she herself co-operated, and has produced a handy 
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volume which by its simple style and lucid exposition is quite 
suited to the non-specialist, while it is on the other hand up 
to date and scientifically correct. In the first part of it she 
deals with the Cham nation’s past in history and art; in the 
second with its decadent present, its habits, folk-lore, and 
religions. As an outlying colony of Indian culture, flourishing 
in the Middle Ages but now overwhelmed by alien conquest 
and hopeless decay, Champa has a very peculiar importance 
to students of Indian civilization, and especially students of 
Indian art. They will welcome this meritorious and unpre- 
tentious work, the value of which is much enhanced by its 
illustrations and a useful bibliography. 
C. O. Bragpen. 


Reviews on Indian Subjects 

CuaITANYA AND HIs AcE. By Rat Banapur DriNesu 
CuanpRA Sen. 8} x 54, xxviii+425 pp. Calcutta, 
1922. 

Bexuta: Translated from the Bengali of Rai Bahadur 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. By T. W. Peraver and Kiran 
Cuanpra Sen. 7} x5, xxiv+100 pp. London: 
Luzac, 1923. 

A Srupy or Caste. By P. Laxsumr Narasv. 7 x 5, 
ii +160 pp. Madras: Raghavulu, 1923. 

Tue Buaaxtr Curr m Anorenrt Inpra. By Professor 
BuacaBat Kumar Suastri. 8} x 5, xxxix + 417 pp. 
Calcutta : Bannerjee & Co., 1922. 

Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra Sen, in his book on Chaitanya 
and his Age, surveys the spiritual condition of Bengal before 
the advent of Chaitanya, proceeds to discuss the biographical 
literature of the Vaishnavas in Bengal and to investigate 
its reliability. A critical account of Chaitanya’s life, travels, 
and teaching based on these sources follows. The book is 
a valuable exposition of the Vaishnava attitude and its 
conception of God as revealed in Chaitanya, but it is 
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exceedingly difficult to get at the real Chaitanya through 
the legendary accumulations that have gathered round him. 
The author makes a valiant attempt to do so, but it is 
impossible to improve on Professor Sylvain Lévi’s judgment 
on Chaitanya in a preface to this book, “lhumanité ne le 
reclame pas comme un de ses grands hommes; elle ne le 
reconnait pas, parcequ’il l’a méconnue.” 

It is remarkable that the story of the trials of Behula and 
of her father-in-law has not appeared before in an English 
version. The story has been an exceedingly popular one 
in Bengal for centuries, and in this translation will make 
a much wider appeal. The translation is very well done, 
but the introduction is much too diffuse. 

In his little book A Study of Caste Mr, Lakshmi Narasu 
discusses theories of the origins of caste in ancient India, the 
rise of Brahmanism, the history of caste in the later Hindu, 
Muslim, and British periods. The author holds that a 
democratic form of government cannot be evolved in India 
while caste organization counteracts consciousness of liberty, 
and pleads for its abolition. He argues his thesis with 
reasoned moderation. 

The history of the origin and development of the Bhakti 
cult in ancient India would be an interesting and important 
subject in competent hands. Unfortunately the author 
of this work is quite unable to control his pen, and the reader 
will have difficulty in tracing the subject at all through 
the deluge of words that constitutes this book. He does 
come back to bhakti from time to time in the text, but ancient 
India disappears completely at a very early stage in the 
proceedings. In the prophetic words of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B., 
“words and phrases come gurgling forth, without reference 
to the subject or to the occasion, to what has gone before 
or to what will come after.” 


Tae ApMINIsTRATIVE SysTEM oF THE MaratHas. By 
SURENDRANATH Sen. 8} x 5, xviii + 633 pp., 10 plates. 
Calcutta, 1923. 
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Historica, Gieanives. By B. Cuaran Law. 8} x 54, 
x+101 pp. Calcutta: Thacker & Spink, 1922. 

SpeEcHEs AND Documents on Inp1an Portoy. Edited by 
Professor A. BerrrepaLe Kerra. 2 vols., xxxi + 364 + 
386 pp. Oxford, 1923. 

Dr. Surendranath Sen has given us a most careful and 
comprehensive work and has shown that the work began 
so well by Ranade is being continued in competent hands. 
The fact that the Maratha kingdom lasted for a century 
and a half should be sufficient to dispel the idea that the 
Marathas were mere bands of marauders. It comes as 
a surprise, however, to see what a wealth of material there 
is for the study of their constitutional and administrative 
history. The author investigates the origin and development 
of their institutions, analysing the influence of traditional 
Hindu systems of polity and of those of their Muslim 
neighbours. The book is a most valuable addition to the 
publications of Caleutta University. 

Mr. B. C. Law’s little book containing six essays on ancient 
Indian History, in which he has collected from Buddhist 
sources a vast amount of information regarding Taxila as 
a seat of learning, wandering teachers of Buddha’s time, 
the influence of the five heretical teachers on Jainism and 
Buddhism, Buddhaghosha and his commentaries, the 
Licchavis and Buddha and the Niganthas. We are most 
grateful to the author for collecting these essays in permanent 
form. 

Professor Keith has made a selection of speeches and 
documents on Indian policy from 1758 to 1921 to illustrate 
the history of British relations with India and the develop- 
ment of responsible government in India. 


Hinvv Eruics. By Jonn MoKenzir, 8} x 5}, xii + 267 
pp. Oxford: H. Milford, 1922. 

Gotama BuppHa. By K. J. Saunpers. 74 x 5, 111 pp., 
1 plate, 1 map. Oxford University Press: H. Milford, 
1922. 
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No one so far appears to have devoted attention to the 
historical study of Hindu ethics as a separate subject. 
*Mr. McKenzie’s book is an endeavour to concentrate definitely 
on the ethical side of Hindu teachings and the bearings of 
religious doctrine on the moral life. The subject isa very large 
one, and in one volume it is impossible to give more than a 
«general conspectus of various phases of Hindu ethical teaching. 
-> Mr. McKenzie begins by examining the beginnings of ethical 

>» thought in the Rig-Veda, and rightly emphasizes how rudi- 
mentary any system that might be traced there is. The 
evolution of the doctrine of Karma is next traced, and ideas 
underlying dharma are fully investigated. The author 
proceeds to discuss the ethical aspects of the various systems 
-. of theology and philosophy from the Upanishads, through the 

_. Buddhist and Jain systems, the Bhagavadgita, the “six 
systems ”, the Bhakti movement, and various modern move- 
ments. A valuable concluding chapter estimates the practical 
contributions of Hinduism to ethical thought, for much of 
the criticism in the book is naturally of a destructive kind. 
Mr. McKenzie has covered a very wide field most successfully, 
and has produced a book which will be of great value not 
only to the Western student of ethics but also to the educated 
Hindu. 

Mr. K. J. Saunders has added another to the many 
biographies of Buddha. His little book is a valuable addition 
to the Heritage of India Series. The authoris well acquainted 
with the sources and he writes with sympathy. 


Tae Srreit or Istam. By the Right Hon. Syep Ameer ALI. 
9 x 5j, lexi + 516 pp., 1 plate. London: Christophers, 
1922. : 


Die Renaissance pesIstams. By A.Mrz. 9 x6, iv + 494 
pp. Heidelberg, 1922. 


Histor bE t’Asre. Vol. III. By R. Grovsser. 10 x 64, 
iii + 308 pp., 6 maps. Paris, 1912. 
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A new edition of Syed Ameer Ali’s sympathetic study of 
the life and ideals of the Prophet of Islam was long overdue. 
The present volume has been entirely rewritten and consider- 
ably enlarged. Two new and important chapters discuss 
the Imamate and the idealistic and mystical spirit in Islam. 
The object of the book is to give Islam its proper place in 
the history of religions, to explain its rapid spread and appeal 
to the minds of millions, and to show what it has done for 
the elevation of humanity. The first part of the volume 
outlines the life and preaching of Muhammad in reverent 
and sympathetic fashion. The Prophet's life is shown as 
a noble career of work faithfully done with an unfailing 
enthusiasm and courage. Emphasis is laid on the curiously 
modern aspect of much of his teaching. The second part 
of the book deals with the ideals of Islam, the idea of a future 
life, the wars of Islam, the status of women, political and 
sectarian schisms, the literary, scientific, and philosophical 
spirit of Islam. The author’s knowledge of what has been 
written on Islam by Arabs and Europeans is exhaustive, 
and his arguments are always supported by chapter and 
verse. The book perhaps is open to the criticism that it 
gives us too much of what is really the theory of Islam, 
while its criticisms of other religions are levelled at isolated 
cases of their practice. This is, however, difficult to avoid. 
The book will be invaluable to those who follow the faith 
of Islam, of great assistance to students of the life and teaching 
of the Prophet. It will require to be taken very seriously 
by professed opponents of Islam. 

The late Professor Mez’s curiously named Die Renaissance 
des Islams is a great work. It is an elaborate study of life 
in the Muhammadan world in the tenth century A.D. 
The author’s lamented death while the book was still in 
manuscript deprived it of its final corrections, but in the 
book he has left a memorial which will rank him with Alfred 
von Kremer and Wiistenfeld and Weil. The twenty-nine 
chapters each deal with a separate aspect of the Kultur- 
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geschichte of the fourth century a.H., digesting with full 
references all the material available from the historians 
of the period, including sources still accessible only in 
manuscript. The Caliphate, the grand vizier, the exchequer, 
the court, slavery, scholarship, the kadi, poetry, religion, 
morals, trade, industry, shipping, are a few of the subjects 
discussed. Professor Mez’s book enables one to understand 
what Islam was in practice in one of its periods of greatest 
intellectual development. It is a book to be read along 
with Syed Ameer Ali’s Spirit of Islam, which it supplements 
in many ways, supplying the facts from Arab historians 
which illuminate the Syed’s book. 
The third volume of M..René Grousset’s history of Asia 
. is really very good, if something of a tour de force. None 
~ but a Frenchman could have covered so vast a subject so 
~ suocessfully. This volume deals with the various Mongol 
empires in Central Asia and Persia, modern Persia, and India, 
China from the Mongol period, and the history of Japan. 
M. Grousset has given us an admirable and accurate con- 
spectus of the main lines of historical development in Asia 
in a delightfully readable form. A feature of the book is 
the sketch of the career of Chingiz Khan, the stories of whose 
cruelties have blinded historians to his great ability. We 
are sorry to see M. Grousset giving his authority to the late 
and ridiculous story of Chingiz Khan’s performance in the 
mosque of Bukhara, which Barthold has disposed of. 
J. ALLAN. 





A Hausa Purass-Boox. By Atian C. Parsons, M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.), F.R.G.S., etc. Revised by the Rev. G. P. 
Barcery, Superintendent of Education, Northern 
Provinces, Nigeria. 7} x4}, v+117 pp. Oxford: 
University Press (Humphrey Milford), 1923. 

This is a reprint, carefully revised, of a work which has been 
found very useful in the past. The dialect taken as standard 
is that of Kano, where the best Hausa is said to be spoken, 
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It contains a large collection of sentences, on a great variety 
of subjects, and is likely to be of great service to officials 
and other residents in the country. 


A Nvrr-Encutse Vocanutary. Compiled by the late 
C. H. Sriganp, author of To Abyssinia through an Un- 
known Land. 8} x 5}, 33 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1923. 

The Nuer language is spoken by a tribe living on the White 
Nile, in the neighbourhood of the Shilluk and Dinka. It 
appears to be closely allied to the last-named, and therefore 
belongs to Westermann’s “ Sudanic family”. A glance at the 
vocabulary is sufficient to show the predominance of mono- 
syllabic stems, and the frequent occurrence of two or more 
words apparently identical in form (though sometimes a 
difference in quantity is marked), but widely divergent in 
meaning, suggests the existence of tones, which are so marked 
a feature in Shilluk. Plurals seem, sometimes, to be formed 
by internal vowel change (e.g. rdm, pl. rim; fwar, pl. fudr), 
but also by consonant change (gat, pl. gar) or suffix (gir, 
pl. guri). In other cases there is no change, or an entirely 
different word is used for the plural (chyék “ woman”, pl. 
médin). In this respect, and in the position of the genitive 
after its governing noun, it more or less resembles Dinka ; 
but it is difficult to judge, as scarcely any hints are given with 
regard to grammatical construction. The material here 
collected has suffered from the Joss of the author’s final 
revision ; on p. 8 three sets of words have got into the wrong 
place; and noexplanation is given of diacritic marks employed, 
such as the horizontal bars, with or without uprights, 


placed over some words. 
A. WERNER. 


Tue Batocut Laneovace. A Grammar and Manual. By 
Major Grorce Waters Gitpertson. 8} x 5}, 
xvi+312 pp. Hertford: Austin, 1923. 
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The Balochi language is of special interest, being the most 
south-easterly branch of the Eranian group of languages. 
The people who speak this tongue removed to their present 
country probably at a not very remote date from the West. 
Generally a verse in the Shahnamah is stated to be the earliest 
mention of them in history, but Ibn Khurdadbih early in the 
third century of the Hijra mentions them twice, once as a 
town between Kirman and Sind,} but the second time in the 
itinerary between the town of Fahraj and Sind he refers to 
the Maqiti‘ al-Buliis,? the districts of the Bulich, and from 
the statement which follows we learn that modern Balochistan 
was then inhabited by Indian tribes, the Zutt. This name in 
Arabic is generally given to Gipsies. From this we can 
_ gather that the Baloches in the ninth century of our era had 
notadvanced as far Kast as their present abodes and apparently 
were like many of their Eranian kinsmen nomads. With the 
occupation of Balochistin by the British Government it 
became necessary to study the language of the people, and 
several grammars or handbooks appeared, most of which 
are enumerated by the author in the bibliography at the end 
of his work, and the results of which are summarized in a 
clear outline by W. Geiger in the Grundriss der EBranischen 
Philologie. Most of these books were small manuals, and the 
most comprehensive were a translation of the Bilichi Nameh 
of Hétu Ram and the textbook by Mr. Longworth Dames, 
which are the books in use in India for the acquisition of a 
working knowledge of the language. Though the translation 
of the Biliichi Nameh by J. M. McC. Douie improved the Urdi 
work the book had great disadvantages for practical purposes, 
as the grammatical notesare given on the first 20 pages, followed 
by vocabularies, while the greater part is filled with Balochi 
sentences with the English translation opposite. The work 
under notice, which has practical purposes as its first aim, 
remedies these defects. The student gets by easy stages into 
the gist of the language, and by an ingenious device the 

1p. 79, n. 2. 2 p. 55, 
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essential portions of the grammar are marked so as to catch 
the eye at a glance. Extremely useful also for the student 
who is acquainted with cognate languages are the learned 
notes of the author. I have always found such notes of the 
greatest value for gaining a working knowledge of another 
language. I am convinced that this work is destined to 
. Teplace its predecessors, and as no expense has been spared 
in the get-up and printing of the book, it has a much nicer 
appearance than the Bilachi Nameh in its green paper covers. 

I should like to add that the author appears to express 
doubts as to the family of languages among which Balichi 
has to be ranked, but there can be no doubt that the funda- 
mental parts of the language are Eranian, its mother-tongue - 
being an Eastern dialect or ancient Persian. Balochi has 
actually a more ancient structure and has preserved many old 
forms lost in modern Persian. That many words are borrowed 
from Arabic and Persian is quite natural, as these came with 
the introduction of Islam. It is more difficult to make a 
statement about the words borrowed from Indian languages. 
The original inhabitants, if not the Brahui, were most likely 
Indians speaking dialects akin to Sindhi; these Indians were 
probably not completely expelled, but absorbed, by the 
conquerors. Another factor is that intercourse with India 
was much easier than across the barren country east of 
Kirman to Persia, An analysis of the vocabulary would give 
interesting results. The numerals, pronouns, etc., are pure 
Eranian, but from the rough character of the Baloch, it is 
interesting that all the words for humble (ajiz, halim, gharib), 
mild-tempered (asil) are of Arabic origin, while those for the 
opposite temperament are of native roots. 

I am confident that this first comprehensive grammar of 
the language will take the place of all previous ones, and 
when the promised dictionary is published we shall have two 
standard works which will not easily be superseded. 

F. Krenkow. 
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JournaL or THE Gypsy Lore Socmry: 151 Iffley Road, 
Oxford. Third Series: Vol. II, Nos. 2 to 4. ; 

Each of these numbers contains an instalment of Dr. 
Sampson’s Welsh Gipsy Tales ; in No. 2 Gilliat Smith has a 
striking article on Russian Gipsy Singers (why does he call 
linguistic change “deterioration”? May it not be 
improvement ?) To No. 3 Sir Donald MacAlister contributes 
a Romani translation of a song by John Buchan. The learned 
principal is well known for ability to handle Romani in verse. 
For No. 4 Dr. Sampson writes a carefully thought out article 
on the origin of the Gipsies, in which he condemns the Dard 
theory. This article furnishes an illustration of a truth upon 
which I have more than once insisted, viz., that until Romani 
sounds are recorded by scholars with a thorough knowledge 
of phonetics we cannot have any certainty as to their nature, 
and conclusions based upon them are unreliable. Dr. Sampson 
asserts that Kafir and Dard languages make no distinction 
between cerebrals and non-cerebrals. This merely means 
that those who recorded the sounds were unable to recognize 
the distinction, which as a matter of fact is regularly made. 

T. Graname Barney. 


Note 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch writes to say that the paper on the 
“ New Art ” in the Visvabharati Quarterly, which was ascribed 
to her on p. 483 of the Journal, was written by Mr. O. O. 
Gangoly. 


% 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


The Society offers its congratulations to its President, 
the Right Hon. Lord Chalmers, upon his election as Master 
of Peterhouse. 

Gifts. 

Sir George Grierson has presented the Library with two 
of his works, The Prakrit Dhatv-Adééas and a Dictionary 
of the Kashmiri Language; Mr. W. J. E. Lupton has given 
the following numbers of the Journal: Present Series, 1903, 
Pts. I and III, and 1904, Pts. I, I, and III; Miss Sylvester 
Samuel, the Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of 
England, vol. x; and Mr. Beveridge has bound five volumes 
of Sir W. Jones’ works. 





The following are needed for the Library :— 

China Branch R.A.8., Transactions, pts. v—vii, 1855-9. 

China Review, vol. i, pts. ii, iii; vol. iv, pt. iv; vol. xxiii, 
pts. i, ii, vi; vol. xxiv, pt. i. 

Hakluyt Society: Rundall, Collection of Early Documents 
on Japan, 1850. 

Le Strange, “Mesopotamia and Persia in fourteenth 
century A.D. from the Nuzhat-al-Kulib of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi”: As. Soc. Monographs, 1903. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, Nos. 5, 6; vol. iii, Nos. 9, 
11,12; New Ser., Nos.9,10. Proceedings from the beginning. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, vol. i, pts. iii, iv; vol. ii, pt. iv. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i, Nos. 2, 3; vol. ii, No, 1. 

Supplement to the Geographical Journal, No. 5. 

Temple, Legends of the Punjab, vol. iii. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vols. i, ii, and xxix, pts. ili, iv. . 

Zeitschrift der D. Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, vol. viii. 

Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, Bd. xxii, pts. iii, iv. 
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THE LIBRARY 
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osha). Ed. by Muni Ji 
ye Pecan ae 


The Annals of Sennacherib, by D. D. Luckenbill. University of 
al Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. ii. Chicago, 


From yp he 

Bibl hie des Giuvres de Gaston Maspero, A sal Cordier. 
grote ai From Publishers. 
Buddhist Pelorsnik u Svyatin Tibeta. Russian Geographical 
Society. Petrograd, 1919. From Publishers. 


i ge Gazetteer. Hill District of Arakan. Vol. B. Rangoon, 


From Govt. of Burma. 
The Caliphate, by Sir T. W. Arnold. Oxford, 1924. 
From Publishers. 
The Cambridge Ancient History, ed. by J. B. Bury, 8. A. Cook, 
F. E. Adcock. Vol. ii. The Egyptian and Hittite Empires 
to c. 1000 n.c. Cambridge, 1924. From Publishers. 
Census of India, 1921. Vol. xi. Central Provinces and Berar. 
Pt. i. Report, by N. J. Roughton. Nagpur, 1223. 
From High Commissioner. 
The Cloud Dream of the Nine. A Korean Novel: a Story of the 
Times of the Tangs of China, about a.p. 840, by Kim 
Man-Choong (4.p. 1617-82). Tr. by J. 8. Gale, with an 
introduction by E. K. R. Scott. London, 1922. From Author, 
Code _— a alas de l’Asie Mineure (vers 1350 av. J. C.), 
my, Ire partie, transcription, traduction 
oa Paris, 1922. From Publishers. 
Designation of Human Types (Puggala-Pafifiatti), translated 
into English for the first time by Bimala Charan Law. Pali 
Text Society, Tr. Ser. No. 12. London, 1924. From Publishers. 
A Dictio: er of the Kashmiri Language, compiled partly from 
left by the late Pandit Isvara Kaula by Sir G. A. 
Grierson, assisted by Mahamahépadhyaya Mukundarama 
Sastri of Srinagar. Pt. ii. Bibliotheca Indica N.S., No. 1464. 
Hertford, 1924, From Com 
The Disaster of lst September, 1923, as it affected okyo 
Imperial University and other places, ss ay by 
University Library. From Compilers. 
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Eléments de Bibliographie Hittite, par G. Contenau. Paris, 1922. 

From Publishers. 

The ag opaedia of Islam, No. 27. Java-Kaikobid, ed. by 

M. T. Houtsma, T. W. Arnold, R. Basset, H. Bauer. 

London, 1924. Bought. 

Epigraphy, Annual Report for the year 1921-2. Madras, 1923. 

‘ From Government of India. 

Erkenntnistheorie u. Logik nach der Lehre der spiteren 

Buddhisten von T. Stcherbatsky, aus dem russichen tibersetzt 

von Otto Strauss. Miinchen, 1924. From Translator. 

La Glyptique Syro-Hittite, par G. Contenau. Bibliothéque 

Archéologique et Historique 2. Paris, 1922. 

From Publishers. 

A History of the Indian Wars, by C. Downing. Ed. with 
Introduction, etc., by W. Foster. London, 1924. 

From Publishers. 

History of the Nayaks of Madura, by 8S. Sathyanatha Aiyar. 

. with Introduction, etc., by 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

London, 1924. From ishers. 

India, by Sir V. Lovett, with a Section on Economics based on a 

contribution by Sir W. Meyer. The Nations of To-day. 


ed. by J. Buchan. London, 1923. From Atthor. 
Indian Emigration by “ Emigrant”. India of To-day, vol. v. 
London, 1924. From Publishers. 


Indo-Iranische Quellen u. Forschungen. Heft. 1, 2, 3. 

—— Die Zeit Zoroasters. 

—— Die Himmelstore im Veda u. im Awesta, von J. Hertel. 

—— Mundaka-Upanisad, kritische Ausgabe mit Rodarneudruck 
der Erstausgabe (Text u. Kommentare) u. Einleitung, 
herausgegeben von J. Hertel. Leipzig, 1924. From Author. 

L’Islam et Jes races. T. i, Les origines, le tronc et la greffe. T. ii, 
Les rameaux (mouvements régionaux et sectes), par P. J. 
André. Paris, 1922. _ From Publishers. 

Lettre a M. Dacier relative a ig pre des mgr * eae 
Phonétiques, par M. Champollion le jeune. Paris, 1922. 

From Publishers. 

The Making of British India, 1756-1858, described in a series 
of dispatches, etc., selected and ed. with introductions and 
notes by Ramsay Muir. Publications of the University of 


Manchester. istorical Ser., No. 28, 2nd impression. 
Manchester, 1923. Bought. 
Manorathapiirani: Buddhaghosa’s Commen on the 


Anguttara-Nikiya after the MS. of E. y. Ed. by 
M. Walleser. ol. i, Pt. i, “ Edmund Hardy ” Material. 
Pali Text Society. London, 1924. Exchange. 
Materials for a Santali Grammar. I, Mostly Phonetic, by 
Rev. P. O. Bodding. Dumka, 1922. Bought. 
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Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic sources. Fragments 
towards the knowledge of the geography and history of 
Central and Western Asia from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth century, by E. Bretschneider. 2 vols. London, 
1910. Bought. 

Memorial Papers, by Shams-ul-ulma Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 
Bombay. From Trustees, Parsee Punchayet Funds. 

Mission Archéologique en Arabie 3. Les Chateaux Arabes de 
Qeseir ‘Amra, Harfineh et Tiba par les PP. Jaussen et 
Savignac. Texte. Atlas. Paris, 1922. From Publishers. 

The Ocean of Story, being C. H. Tawney’s translation of 
Somadeva’s Kathi Sarit Sagara (or Ocean of Streams of 
Story), now ed. with introduction, fresh a grag notes, 
and terminal essay, by N.M. Penzer. In ten volumes. 
Vol. i, with a foreword by Sir R. C. Temple. London, 1924. 

From Publishers. 

The Panchatantra Reconstructed. An attempt to establish 
the lost original Sanskrit Text of the most famous 
of Indian story-collections on the basis of the principal 
extant versions, Vol. i. Text and critical apparatus. Vol. ii. 
Introduction and Translation, by F. Edgerton. American 
Oriental Series, vols. ii and iii. New Haven, 1924. 

From Publishers. 

Petit Manuel Frangais-Kanouri, par P. Noel. Préface de 
M. Delafosse. Paris, 1923. 

The Prakrit Dhatv-idééas according to the Western and the 
Eastern Schools of Prakrit Grammarians, by Sir G. A. 
Grierson. Memoirs, Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. viii, 
No. 2. Calcutta, 1924. From Author. 

Proverbes et contes Bambara accompagnés d’une traduction 
frangaise et I nrg d’un abrégé de droit coutumier 
Bambara et inke, par Moussa Travélé. Paris, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Records of the Government of Bengal. Proceedings of the 
Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad. Vol. vii (a), 
2nd Sept. to 21st Oct., 1771. Vol. ii, 7th May to 25th June, 
1772. Calcutta, 1923, 1924. From High Commissioner. 

The Religion of the Rigveda, by H. D. Griswold. Religious Quest 
of India. London, Bombay, 1923. From Publishers. 

Some Keatriya Tribes of Ancient India, by Bimala Charan Law. 
Foreword by A. B. Keith. Calcutta, 1923. From Author. 

Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East. I, Mesopotamia, 
ow and t and their Earliest Interrelations, by 

. Frankfort, Royal Anthropological Institute. Occasional 
Papers, No. 6. London, 1924. From Publishers. 

A Study in Hindu Social Polity, by Chandra Chakraberty. 

Calcutta, 1923. From Publishers. 
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Sumer et Akkad. Contribution a l’Histoire de la Civilisation dans 
la Basse-Mésopotamie, par C. F. Jean. Paris, 1923. 
From Publishers. 
La Syrie a l’Bpoque des Mamelouks d’aprés les Auteurs Arabes. 
Description géographique, économi ue, etc., par Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes. Bibliothéque Archéologique et Historique 3. 
Paris, 1923. From aon 
De Tantu Panggélaran een Oud-Javaansch Pro: 
nitgegeven, vertaald en toegelicht, door T. G. 1 Pigon 
’s-Gravenhage, 1924. From 
The Teaching of Amen-em-Apt, son of Kanekht, the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic text and an English translation, by 
Sir E. A. W. Budge. London, 1924. 
From Publishers. 


The Third Triennial Report on the Search for Hindi MSS. for the 
years 1912-13-14, by Shyam Behari Misra, assisted by 
Shukdeo Behari Misra. Allahabad, 1924. 

From Government of India. 

Zeitschrift fiir Buddhismus. Schriftleitung Wilhelm Geiger. v. 
Jahrgang, 1923-4. Neue Folge, II. as — 
1924, 


i a 
‘ditor. 


Pamphlets 


Chronology of the early Ganga Kings of Kalinga. Reprint JBORS. 
Patna, 1924. ‘rom Author. 
Descriptive Catalogue of some MSS. bearing on Zoroastrianism 
and pertaining to the different Collections in the Mulla 
Feroze Library, prepared by Ervad Bomanii Nusserwanji 
Dhabhar. Bombay, 1923. 
From Trustees, Parsee Punchayet Funds. 
Gods and Heroes of Japav. Japanese Temples and Houses, by * 
H. C. Gunsaulus. Chicago, 1924. From Author. 
The India Society. Conference on Indian Art held at the British 
Empire Exhibition on Monday, 2nd June. 
—— Some Reflections on an Indian Art Renaissance, by Earl of 
Ronaldshay. London, 1924. From Publishers. 
International Geographical Congress, Cairo, 1925. Cairo, 1924. 
From Royal G hical Society of Egypt 
Man according to Zoroastrianism, by 8. H. Jhabvala. ens. 
1923, From Trustees, Parsee Punchayet Funds. 
Manipur, List of Ruling Princes, Chiefs, and Leading Personages. 
3rd ed. Shillong, 1924. From Government of Assam. 
Nauchnye Dostizheniya Drevney Indii, by T. pias ese 1924. 
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On the Identification of Meru uprooted by Rastrakita King 
Indra IIT. » Kerik 

—— Sisur-Angirasa vib. 

—— Some Notes on Ancient Geography, by Surendranath 
Majumdar. Reprints. Calcutta, Patna, 1923. From Author. 

Over den Oorsprong der Dionysische Mysterién, door C. W. 
Vollgraff, Reprint. Amsterdam, 1924. From Author. 


_ The Treatise of al-Jazari on Automata, leaves from a MS. of the 


Kitab fi Ma‘arifat al-Hiyal al Handasiya in the Museum of 
Fine Arts and elsewhere, by A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
Communications to the Trustees VI. Boston, 1924. 


From Publishers. 
Uber Votive aus Osttibet (Kin-tschwan), von R. Miiller, 
Anthropos. Wien, 1924. From Author. 


Zu den altesten Beriihrungen zwischen Samojeden u. Tiirken, von 
K. Donner. Reprint. Helsingfors, 1924. From Author. 
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annotée et illustrée par J. M. Planchet. 2 vols. (426 et 
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Bell (H. J.). Jews and Christians in Egypt. The Jewish 
troubles in Alexandtia and the Athanasian Controversy, 
illustrated by texts from Greek papyri in the British 
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Herford (R. Travers). The Pharisees. pp. 248. London 
(Allen and Unwin), 1924. 8vo. 

James (Montague R.). The Apocryphal New Testament : 
being the Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypses, with other narratives and fragments. 
Newly translated by M. R. J. pp. xxxi, 584. Oxford 
(Clarendon Press), 1924. 8vo. 

Judaism. Judaism and the Beginnings of Christianity. 
Essays illustrating early Jewish History. [Edited by 
C. 8. Myers and L. Hands.] pp. 231. London (Rout- 

), [1924]. 8vo. 

Levertoff (Paul P.). Studies in Jewish and Christian Piety. 
I. Love and the Messianic Age, in hitherto untranslated 
Hasidic writings, with special reference to the Fourth 
Gospel. London, 1924. 8vo. 

Reisner (G. Andrew) and others. Harvard Excavations at 
Samaria, 1908-10; 2 vols. pp. 442. New Haven, 1924. 


Fol. 

Salaman (Nina). Rahel Morpurgo and contemporary Hebrew 
poets in Italy. pp. 70. London, 1924. 8vo. 

Vélter (Daniel E. J.). Die althebraischen Inschriften von 
Sinai und ihre historische Bedeutung. Leipzig (Hin- 
richs’sche Buchh.), 1924. 8vo. 
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Wiener (Harold Marcus). The Prophets of Israel in History 
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Yééirah. Il Sepher Jetsirah (Libro della Formazione). Tradotto 
dal testo ebraico, con introduzione e note di §. Savini. 
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Macler (Frédéric). Notice des Manuscrits Syriaques conservés 
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94 St. Aldate’s, Oxford. 

1912 *Creswe.t, Capt. K. A. 0., Sharia Hasan el-Akbar, Cairo, Egypt. 

1923 *Crnep, George L., 12 Bryanstone St., W.1. 

1919 Crum, W. E., 13 Cavendish Rd., Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

1915 Cumminc, Sir John Ghest, K.C.LE., C.S.L, 52 West Heath Drive, 
N.W. 11. 
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Curzon or Kepreston, Marquess, K.G., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., F.R.S., 
1 Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 1. 


Darcues, Dr. Samuel, 25 Cavendish Rd., Brondesbury, N.W. 6. 
*Dauzrer, Walter W., B.A., I.C.8., 63 Park Rd., Chiswick, W. 4. 
*+D'Atvietta, Comte Goblet, Palais des Académies, Brussels. 
*Dames, Mra. M. Longworth, Crichmere, Edgeborough Rd., Guildford, 
Surrey. 
*Danpoy, Rev. G., 8.J., St, Xavier's Coll., 30 Park St, Calcutta, 
*Dan, Mukat B. Lal, B.Sc., LL.B., Dep. Collector, Banda, U.P. 
*Das, Ajit Nath, 244 South Road, Entally, Calcutta. 
*Das, Biswanath, B.A., LL.B., High Court Vakil, Katni P.O., Jubbulpore, 
O.P., India. 
*Das-Gourta, Nibaranchandra, B.A., Asst. Revaluation Off., Dinajpur 
P.O., Bengal. 
*Das-Gupra, S. N,, M.A., Ph.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*Das, Nirmal A., B.So., c/o Miss Jack, 74 Haymarket Terr., Edinburgh. 
*Dass, Babu Saileswan, 66 Nebutolla Lane, P.O. Bowbazar, Calcutta. 
*Darra, Prof. Bhava, Shastri, Govt. College, Ajmer. 
*Darra, Pandit Brahma, Shastri, Prof. Arya Samaj School, Saraswati 
Nivasa, Gur-ki-Mandi, Agra. 
*Datra, Dinesh Chandra, M.A., St. Joseph's College, 69 Bow Bazar St., 
Calcutta. 
*Davar, Amolak Raj, 4 Buckingham Court, 113a Ripon St., Caloutta. 
*Davres, Rey. Canon A. W., St. John's College, Agra, U.P. 
*Davres, Capt. 0. 0., Narbenth, Pembrokeshire. 
*Davis, C. Noel, M.D., Med. Off. Municipal Health Dept., Shanghai, 
Ohina. 
*Darat, Babu Praysg, Curator Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
*DayaL, Raghabar, M.A., M.O.L., Principal Sanatana Dharma College, 
Lahore, Panjab. 
*Dz, Sushil Kumar, Univ. of Dacca, Ramna, Dacca. 
*Deane, Lady (Harold), 72 Overstrand Mans., S.W. 11. 
“Des, Sri G. N., Tatwanidhi, M.B., D.M., Second Prince of Tekkali, 
Tekkali P.O., Ganjam, Madras. 
*Des, Kumar Harit K., Sorabazar, Rajbati, Calcutta, 
*tDesparman, Pyari Mohan, B.So., Botanical Survey India, Botanical 
Gdns. P.O., Howrah, Bengal. 
wars B. Phillips, London and China Telegraph, 79 Gracechurch St., 
.0. 3. 
*Dzo, Maharajkumar Sri Sudhansu 8. Sing, Sonpur Feudatory State, 
P.O. Sonpur Raj, via Sambalpur. 
*Destxa-Cxart, Diwan Bahadur T., High Court Vakil, Cantonment, 
Trichinopoly, Madras. 
i ag ra The Gurukula, Mahavidyala, Kangri, P.O. Shampur, 
*Devonsures, Mra. R. L., El-Maadi, Nr. Cairo, 
*Dewnunst, Robert Paget, M.A, LCS., 106 Abingdon Rd., Oxford. 
{*Deaxmstvar, Mom Chow, Talat Noi House, Bangkok, Siam. 
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*Daar, Babu Gokulnath, B.A., Librarian, Presidency Coll., Calcutta. 
Dioxrsson, Miss M. Lowes, Shottersley, Haslemere, Surrey. 
*t+Dicxson, Percy J., Western House, The Park, Nottingham. 
*tDrx, Malik Muhammad, Gen, Manager, Estates of the Nawab, Karnal, 
Panjab. 
*Drx, Maulvi Md., B.A., 4,448 Wabash Av., Chicago, IU, U.S.A. 
*Drvatt, N. B., B.A., Lecturer Elphinstone Coll., Bombay, Blue Bungalow, 
Bandra, Bombay, 20. 
How. 1923 *D'Otpexsura, Serge, Ph.D., Prof. of Sanskrit, Sec. 
Academy of Sciences, Petrograd, Russia. 
Donatpson, Rev. E., Pyworthy Rectory, Holsworthy, Devon. 
*Dontaca, A. 8., Wadham College, Oxford. 
*Draxz-Brockmay, D. L., LC.S., c/o J’. Cook & Son, Bombay. 
*Driver, G. R., M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
*Dusp, Pandit Kailas Narayan, B.A, LL.B., Vakil High Ct, Jhansi, 
U.P. India. 
*Douxes, Sir Paul, Bradley House, 8. Nyack, N. York, U.S.A. 
*Dvrar, Samuel Abraham, B.A., c/o Mrs. Rebecca David, Sarah Tucker 
College, Palamcottah, S. India. 
*Durt, Prof. Anakul C., College House, Bareilly, U.P. 
"Dorr, B. K., B.Sc., Indrani Villa, Pauchgram, Murshidabad, Bengal, 
India. 
*Durrt, Dines Chunder, St. Joseph's College, Calcutta. 
*Dort, H. N., B.A., 11 Kailas Bose's Lane, Howrah, Bengal. 
*Dort, Kamala P., M.A., B.L., Dept., Tippera State, Agartala P.O., 


Tripura. y 
*Dort, Lalita Prasad, 181 Manikola St., Calcutta. 
*Dvurta, Babu Dinesh C., M.A., 71 Pataldanga St., Calcutta. 


*Epen, Capt. Robert A., Windlestone, Ferry Hill, Durham. 
*Epwarps, Mrs. C., 12 Carlisle Mans., Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 
*Epwarps, E., Oriental Books & MSS. Dept., British Museum, W.C. 1. 
Exaoop, Cyril L., 19 Greencroft Gdns, N.W. 6. 
*Exror, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., 0.B., British Embassy, Tokyo, 
Japan, 
§Ext1s, Alex. George, M.A., Hon. Lrsrantan, 32 Willow Rd., N.W. 3. 
Ex1s, Miss M. F., 6 Clarence Gardens, Batheaston, Nr. Bath. 
Ety, Alex. Kirkpatrick, Very Rev. Dean of, The Deanery, Ely. 
*Enrnoven, R. E., C.LE., L.C.S8., Barlavington Manor, Petworth, Sussex. 
Ertixanausen, Maurice L., 29 Downside Crescent, N.W. 3. 
tEumorrorovros, George, 7 Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 3. 
Eve, Ella, Lady, The Alexandra Club, 12 Grosvenor St., W. 1. 


*Farrweatuer, Wallace C., 62 Saint Vincent St., Glasgow. 
*+Fancuss, J. 
*t+Faniptn-Jana, Bahadur, Nawab Sir, K.C.LE., C.S.1, Sadr-ul-Mahim 
to H. Ex. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, Deccan, 
*Fanmer, Henry, 102 Byres Rd., Glasgow. 
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*Farnqunar, J. N., D.Litt., The University, Manchester, 
*Fatan, Moulvi Syed A., K.-i-H., Zamindar, Rangpur, Bengal. 
*Ferovusson, J. C., LCS., c/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 9 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
*Furtay, Wm. W., M.A., L.C.S., Annislea, Northfield, Liberton, Edinburgh. 
How. 1923 *Faxor, Louis, Chev. de la Legion Phonneur, Prof. Vollége de 
France, Directeur de UKcole Frangaise d’Bztréme Orient, Hanoi, 
Indo-China, 
*Fisx, Rev. Thos., St. Willibraid’s, Clayton, Manchester, 
*tFouum, M. D., Lock Box 118, Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
*Forses, Kdmund, Gable End, Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells. 
§Foster, Wm., C.LE., Historiographer, India Office, 8.W. 1. 
*Forrest, Surgeon Commdr. J. A., R.N., Beaconsfield House, Cleobury 
Mortimer, Salop. 
1918 Fovoner, A., 286 Boul, Raspail, Paris, XIVe. 
*Framrton, H. J., 1.C.8., Agra Club Ltd., Agra, U.P., India. 
*Fraszr, Chas, I., Council Office, Montreal West, P.Q., Canada, 
Faazen, Sir J. G., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Frazer, Mrs. R. W., The Hollies, Balcombe, Sussex. 
tFanne, Maj. W. J., V.D., F.S.A., Stonygate, Leicester. 
*Fuisny, Alfred, 5 South Road, Kendal, Westmorland. 
*Fortox, A. 8., Oriental Books & MSS. Dept., British Museum, W.C. 1. 
*Forsrvatt, J. 8., clo Scott & Co., Rangoon, Burma. 


*Garnpyer, Rev. Canon, W. H. T., M.A., Church Missionary Sely., 
35 Sharia Falaby, Cairo. 
*tGasenpracanear, A. B., M.A., Prof. of Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. 
*Garr, Sir Edward A., K.C.8.1, C.LE., Cranmer Lodge, Camberley, Surrey. 


- 1921 Gaxapatt Sistai, T. Mahamahopadhyaya, Curator for Dept. for 


Publication of Sanskrit MSS., Trivandrum, Travancore. 
*Gancout, P. Krishna, L.M.S., 12 Palmer Bazar Rd., Entally P.O., 
Calcutta. 
*Ganooty, 0. C., B.A., 12/1 Gangoly’s Lane, Calcutta. 
*Ganovty, Babu Manomohan, District Engineer, 50 Raja Rajbullul’s 
Street, Calcutta, India. 
*Garnett, Colin Campbell, C.LE., L.C.8., c/o Grindlay & Co., 54 Parlia- 
ment St, S.W. 1. 
Ganprver, Alan H., 9 Lansdowne Rd., W. 11. 
§Gasrex, M., Ph.D., Vick-Prestpent, 193 Maida Vale, W. 9. 
*Gavr, U. Narain, Wesley High School, Azamgarh, U.P., India. 
*Gavtam, Thakur L. 8., B.A., Senr. History Teacher, Udat Pratap 
Kshattriya Coll., Benares Coutt, India, 
*Gzpen, Rev. A. S., Royapettah, Harpenden, Herts. 
*Grnior, Babu C. Bhuj, D.D.R., Supt. of Forests, near Gulab Sagar, 
Jodhpur, Rajputana. 
*tGem, Wm. E., M.A., LLD., Litt.D., Doylestown, Pa, U.S.A. 
*Gerry, Miss Alice, 75 Av. des Champs Elysées, Paris. 
*Guatax, J.C., M.A., Prof. Diocesan Coll., 5 Baloram Bose Ghat Road, 
Bhawanipore P.O., Calcutta. 
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*Guosz, Nagendra Nath, B.A., 27 Baldeopara Road, Calcutta, 
*Guosn, Susi] Kumar, B.A., 7 Ragendra Dutt Lane, Calcutta, . 
*Gmant, Sayid Aulad Ali, B.A., Oak Grove, Jharipani P.O., Dehra 
Dun, U.P. 
Gres, H. A. R., School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, B.O. 2. 
Gimbzrrson, Maj. G. W., 373 Holmesdale Rd., S.#. 25. 
*Grtpzr, Framroz N., 12th Lane, Khetwadi, Bombay, India, 
*eQrzs, Lionel, M.A., D.Litt., Dept. of Oriental Books, British Museum, 
W.c. 1, 
*Grerrricu, H., German Legation, Peking, China. 
*GuapsTone, Miss M. S., The Briary, Freshwater, I. of W. 
*Gooprer, Most Rev. A., S.J., Archbishop of Bombay, Archbishop's 
House, Wodehouse Road, Fort, Bombay. 
*GormaTn, Pandit P., M.A., C.LE., Rai Bahadur, Member of State 
Council, Jaipur, Rajputana, 
*+GorrarsHAD, Thakur, 
*Govrtay, W. R., C.8.1., C.LE., Kenbank, Dalry, Galloway, N.B. 
*Govia, R. Swarupa, H. M. B., Dental Surgeon and Physician, Aligarh 
City, U.P., India. 
*Gowen, Rev. H.H.,D.D., Univ. of Washington, 5,005, 22nd Avenue N.E., 
Seattle, Washington, U.S.A. 
*Granam, W. A., Adviser to Ministry of Agriculture, Bangkok, Siam. 
Greensuretps, Robert §., I.C.S. (ret.), 35 Olarges St., W. 1. 
*Grezsur, Rev. Albert W., D.D., The Principal's Lodge, St. John's 
Hall, Highbury, N. 6. 
§Grrerson, Sir George A., K.C.LE., Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., 
LCS. (ret.), Vioz-Paesmpent, Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey. 
Garris, F. LI., 11 Norham Gdns., Oxford. 
Gry, M. L., Recteur 2 0 Université, 10 Rue La Fontaine, Angers, N. et 
L. France. ; 
§Guesr, A. Rhuvon, la Thornton Hill, 8.W. 19. 
1898 Gvrpr, Prof. Ignace, 24 Botteghe Oscure, Roma, 
*GuittaumE, Rev. Prof. A., 43 North Bailey, Durham. 
*Guit, Mrs. Marrico, Shanghai, China. 
*GunawaRnpHaNa, W. F., Dept. of Public Instruction, Rose Villa 
Mt. Lavinia, Ceylon. 
*Gurra, B. L. Sen, B.A., 13-4 Ram Kanta Bose's Street, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta, 
*Gurta, M. L. Sen, B.A., “ Uma Villa,” Araria, Purnea, B. & O., India, 
*Gurta, Pitam Lal, M.Sc., LL.B., Prof. of Mathematics, Raja Ram 
College, Kolhapur. 
*Gurra, Babu Shiva Prasad, Sevawpavana, Benares. 
*Gupra, Sohan Lal, B.A., 11 Court St., Lahore, India, 
*Gurpox, Lt.-Col. Philip R. T., GSI, clo Lloyds Bank, Lid., 
9 Pall Mall, 8.W. 1. 
*Gurner, Cyril W., LCS., c/o King, Hamilton & Co., Calcutta. 
*Gunv, Kanhaya Lal, M.A., Ret. Inspector of Schools, Sangor, 0.P., India, 
*Gunrv, Kamta P., Garha Phatak, Jubbulpore, C.P. 
*Gwynx, R. M., M.A., Prof. of Hebrew, Trinity College, Dublin. 
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1910 *Gy1, Maung Maung, Inspector of Excise, Opium Shop, Mandalay, 
. 1924 *Gytes, Paymaster Capt. H. A., Orchards, Whimple, Exeter, 


1921 *Hanr, M., B.A., Muslim University, Aligarh. 
1923 Hacursvxa, The Hon. M., 10 Grosvenor 8q., W. 1. 
1902 *Hacorzay, Prof. G., 25 Chesilton Rd., S.W. 6. 
1920 *Harpart, M. A. Khan, Akbar Manzil, Delhi. 
340 1898 *Haro, Lt.-Col. Sir T. Wolseley, C.M.G., K.C.LE., O.S.1, 84 Gledstanes ~ 
Ra., W. 14. 
1923 Hawvavt-Amanp, Mme. G. de., 106 Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex, 
1922 *Hatpas, Babu Satya Charan, c/o Lale Babu K. Lal Haldae, Sub-Dy, 
Magistrate, Sandip, Noakali, Bengal. 
1919 Haw, H.R, MA, D.Litt, F.S.A., British Museum, W.0. 1. 
1909 *Hatxrpay, Robert, Mount Pleasant, Moulmein, Burma, 
1921 Hamm, Ungku Abdul, of Johore, 31 St. George's Rd., N.W. 6. 
1904 *Hawson, Rev. O., Litt.D., Kachin Mission, Namkham, via Bhamo, Up. 
Burma. 2 
1920 *Haq, Prof. A., 116 Southmoor Rd., Oxford. 
1920 *Haqa, Prof. Qazi Fazli-, M.A., Govt. College; Lahore, —. 
How. 1921 Hanarrasap Sxastet, Mahamahopadhyitya,’ CLE., M.A., 
Prof. Univ, of Dacca. 
850 1923 *Hanprzss, H. R., The Sanctuary, Chunar, (EI.R.), U.P., India. 
1924 *Harpy, Wm. M., M.D., Tibetan Christian Mission, Batang, W. China, 
via Rangoon and Tengyueh. 
1915 *Haroreaves, H., Supt. of Archaology, Lahore. 
1910 *Hanury, A. H., M.A., Principal, Madrasah College, Calcutta. 
1913 *Hanrgr, Rev. Robert, M.D., N. Shan States, Namkham, via Bhamo, 
Up. Burma, 
: 1921 *Hareis, Rev. E. N., American Baptist Paku Karen Mission, Toungoo, 
WA 1919 Hangers, Dr. Rendel, 172 Withington Road, Whalley Range, Manchester, 
M 1919 Hansison, Edgar, E., 12 Leopold Rd., W. 5. 
1919 Hanrrttawn, Ernest, Hardwick Court, Chepstow. 
1919 *Hasax, Majid-ul-, c/o Y. H. Khan, Dep. Insp. Gen. of Police, Gosha 
Mahal, Hyderabad. 
360 1922 *Hasua, Syed F. Husain, Supt. Publishing Dept. “ Newal Kishore 
Press”, Lucknow, India. 
>. 1920 *tHassax-Kuax, Haji M. Ghulam, 4 Sadar Bazar Lines, Camp, Karachi, 
“1921 Hay, George E., 96 Olive Rd., N.W. 2. 
1921 Hayasnt, H. KE. Baron, Japanese Ambassador, 10 Grosvenor Sq., W. 1. 
1918 gyal Rev. Herbert E. E., Missionary, O.M.S. House, Menouf, 
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WS Hire, S. 0, Ind. Educ, Serv, (ret.), 36 West Heath Drive, N.W. 3. 
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*Hrxpor, Raja Bahadur Naba Kishore Chandra Singh, Ruling Chief of, 
P.O. Hindol, Orissa, India. 
+Hrerisney, Alfred E., late Commissioner Chinese Customs, 8 Herbert 
Crescent, S.W. 1. : 
*Hrescurecp, H., Ph.D., Lecturer on Semitics at Jews’ Univ. Colleges, 
14 Randolph Gdns., N.W. 6. 
*Hiame, Maung Ba, B.A., Headmaster, Judson Boys’ High School, 
Moulmein, Burma. 
Hosson, R. L., British Museum, W.C. 1. 
*Hocart, A. M., Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 
Hopoxrnson, Rev. J. P., 13 Swinley Rd., Wigan, Lancs. 
*Hoae, J. Drummond, H.B.M. Consulate General, Saigon, Cochin China. 
Hotrixrcworts, E. W., Rearsby, St. Peter’s Road, Broadstairs. 
*Hotmss, Lieut.-Col. G. V., Bast India United Service Club, c/o Lloyd's 
Bank, Ltd., 9 Pall Mall, 8.W.1. 
Hotmwoop, Lady, 21 Courtfield Road, 8S.W. 7. 
*Hortmyanp, E. J., B.A., The Brow, Clevedon, Somerset. 
*tHorsrern, Maj. Otto, Casilla 155, Trujillo, Peru, S. America. 
*Horxrss, E. Washburn, Prof. of Sanskrit, Yale University, 209 Lawrence 
St., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
§Horxrns, Lionel Charles, L.S.0., The Garth, Haslemere. 
*Horwett, Wm. Woodward, Vice Chancellor, The University, Hong 
Kong, China, 
*Hosaty, Shams-ul-'Ulama M. Hidayat, Ph.D. Khan Bahadur, Prof. 
of Arabic and Persian, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
1902 Hovursma, Prof. M. T., Mahistraat 6, Utrecht, Holland. 
*Howartn, Major L. A., Political Agent, Muscat, Persian Gulf. 
*Hoyrtema, D. van, Malakkastraat 99, The Hague, Holland. 
*Hont, Capt. H. North, Malayan C.S., Asst. Adviser, Kola Tiuggi, 
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*Hugvz, Shah Syed Emdadul, M.L.C., Bakshar Madagarganj P.O., 
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*Huszrs, C. Zafar, Union Society, Oxford. 
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*tHypz, James H., Pavillon de l' Ermitage, 7 rwe de ' Ermitage, Versailles, 
Seine et Oise, France, 


*Ixxpa, Chotatsu, 21 Yamabushi-cho, Shitaya-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

*Ixorams, Capt. Wm. H., Chake Chake, Pemba, Zanzibar. 
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*Ismatt, Chowdhury Md., M.A., Asst, Curator, Prince of Wales Museum, 


Bombay. : 
*Ivanow, W., c/o Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1 Park St., Calcutta. 
*Ivzs, C. St. John, Mailoor Estate, Kullakamby, Nilgiri Hills, S. India. 
*Ivencar, M. H. Krishna, Educ. Dept., Mysore. 
*Ivenoar, Prof. T. R. Sesha, 65 Coral Merchant St., Madras. 
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